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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1*32 

lit t^Bomhay Communal Riots continued :^Botnb&y witnesiod scrioQA comronnal 
(li8ordc» to-(l:iy vhich culminated in thri'c penoiis being killed and over 
100 injured. Trouble arose i?hen Muslima took out two funeral procttasiona In 
the afu?rno>n through thickly populated Hindu localitica. There were regular 
.meonnters U^lwccn the procession iata and the crowds of Hindus to prevent which 
the police opened hre more than half a dozen times. Regular brickbat battles 
were witnessed in several parts of the aifrcled area till late at night which were 
quelled by the police by resorting to hring a number of. times. Of the casualties 
one died on account of a bullet wound and nearly a dozen were injured by 
bullets. Stabbing coses were reported from various parts and two of them proved 
fatal, ill both the cases the victims dying on the spot. 

3rd. A temple broken into by rioters, a daring encounter between a Muslim who 
was arnxHl with a revolver and a police othcer and the adamant attitude of a 
large crowd of Muslims who persisted in taking out a funeral procession through 
Kalbadevi. in detiance of the Police Commissioner’s Order, and .who actually 
otfeceil Satyagraha by laying down the bier and themselves Iving prostrate around 
it--thesri were the exciting incidents which were witnessed in Bomb^ to-day. 
The riot situation grew so worse that iio<')ps had to be called out. Crowds of 
Hindus and Muslims came into clashes at various places, and the day’s casu- 
alties were four dead and over 150 itijiircil. The fnticc had to resort to firing more 
than half a dozen times, land 15 persons received bullet injuries. The Chief- 
Presidency Magistrate issued the Curfew Order ngriin for a week from to-day. 

4th. Poliec ftriny in Contai :-Two men were killed and a number oi uihers 
were wounded as the result of the police firing in the village of Masuri in the 
Contai sub-division of the Midnaporc district when a large number of Congress- 
men assembled there in defiance of the police order and celebrated the '*A1I 
India Prisoners’ Day. ’ 

Stb. Bnmhay Riots continued There was hardly any I improvement in the riot 
siiuation in the city and the day’s casnalties were one killed and 55 injured. 
The Xagpada police openci fire to quell a disturbance which took place in 2od 
Kamatipura Lane towards evening. The trouble started wlicn the Muslim resi- 
dents in the lane resorted to pelting iliiidti pedestrians with stones and brick- 
bats. k big crow'd of infuriated Hindus invaded the lane and free fight ensued. 
Several persons were injured on both sides in the ’’battle” in which stones and 
soda water bottles were used. Thu police who apt>earcd on the scene ordered 
the rioters to disperse but the latter were in no mood to do so. A Police Officer 
then fired three rounds on the rioters in which one Muslim received a bullet 
wound. 

7tb. Sir S. Iloare's defence of the R.[T, C. programme Bir S.Hoaro, in a speech 
at the dinner of the Central Asian Bociety, Ixiiidon, said that thcjicw prockiare 
meant no change of policy but was necessary to speed up constitutional reform. 
*’VVc arc just as anxious to-day.” be said, *’as we were when the Round Table 
Conference first mot in linden for all help that we can get from representa- 
tive Indians.” He added that the proposal for the meeting of the Joint Select 
Committee before (he Constitutional Bill had been read in Parliament was 
’'definitely intended to meet the Indian desire to be consulted before sny 
irrevocable decision is reached.’* 

Bombay Riot : Board of {Conciliation : — The appointment of a permanent 
Board of conciliation to ensure peace in Bombay and to devise measure to J>ut 
a speedy end to the present communal tension with the help of local authorities 
was agreed upon at a private mtetiug of prominent citizens of Bombay oooveued 

1 
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bjr the Mayor in the Corporation Hall.— The Board will be compoaed of 11 
memben, lonr Hindna and font Mahomedana and the three other membera will 
be'the P^ldent of the Indian Merehanta Chamber, the President of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor. The Board would be a sort;of advisory 
body to the Government and would always keep itself iu touch wiu the Com* 
miaeioaer of Police and the Home Member. 

8lk Sapnh Joyakar^Joiki Reiianaiion from R. T, C. Sir Td Bahadur Sapru, 
Messrs. M. S, Jayakar and N. M. Joahi resif^ned toe momberahip of consultative 
committee of the Round Table Conference. 

9tk Tke Bombay R, T, C, Oonforonco A meeting of some of the Bo uitd Table 
Conference delates was held In Bombay to consider the Secretary of State’s 
reoent announcement. They issued a statement to the press, 'tlmt in view of 
the fundamental change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government, announced 
by the Secretary of State, it would not be possible for them to cooperate further 
in the work of constitution making. The maintenance of the: conference method, 
as it was, the atatoment said, was an essential conditiou of their co-operation 
and support. 

Wardoro* elaak with C, U. priaonen in Delhi Jail Nine '‘C ’ class prisoners 
and eleven conviet warders were injured as a result of serious disturbances, 
which broke oat in the Delhi Camp Jail. The trouble, it was reported, originated 
Jo oertaiu priaonera, convicted of Congress activities, attempted to break 
Into another enclosure reserved for Tnnder-tri ds in the same camp jail. The 
prompt action of authorities in dealing with the situation brought conditions to 
the normal atate. Another feature of the incident was the absence of any attempt 
to escape from the jail on the part of the prisoners. Inside 'the camp jail there were 
two serrate eoelosures— one for undertriaU and the other for those convicted 
under Ordinances. The idea of two separate enclosures had been, it was reported, 
resented by prisoners, one of whom stealthily cut the wires between the two 
enclosures the day before. He, however, waa detected by the camp oAoials. A 
violent quarrel then ensued, during which one prisoner attempted to cut olT the 
nose of one of the warders by sharp stones, and succeeded in inflicting serious 
iDjuries. The warder was rescued by the guards who immediately turned out. 
The warders mostly received injuries by stones, with which they were pelted as 
•oon aa they entered the courtyard following the man, who had cut the 
wires. Alarm was raised by the warders, hearing which armed guards rushed 
to the scene. Order was soon restored. 

lOlb. Liharal Federation' a proiast againat the R.T,C policy The Council of the All- 
India National Liberal f^ederntion which met at Bombay, under the presidency 
of Mr. C. Y, Chintamani, endorsed the decision of the Bound Tabic Conference 
delegates. About thirty members were present. The Council passed a resolution, 
protesting emphatically against the abandonment of the Round Table Ooufereiiee 
contrary to the pledges given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by the 
Premier and Lora Irwin, and withholding co-operation in all further stages of 
the constitutional enquiry till the Round Table Conference method waa restored. 

Depreaaad Claaaea Conferenea Fiaaeo As a sequel to a clash between the 
followers of Dr. Ambedkir and the organisers of the Reception Committee to 
the All Indian, Depressed Classes Conference in Bombay, the Polu« had to charge the 
crowds of people collected in front of the Bhangwaai Theatre, at Kalbadevi Road, 
where the Oonferenoe was subsequently held. In all 45 persons 'were injured in 
the clash, of whom 39 were treated at the Free Emergency Hospital, while the 
remaining six were treated at the G. T. Hospital. Four persons, who were 
■eriously injured, were detained and the rest discharged. Out of those aerionsly 
Injured, one wu stated to be in a precarious condition. 

lllk Era^ry aboat Funetiona of the Banhajf Commiffev Major General Knox 
Inquired in the Commons mbont the composition and functions of the Saokey 
Constitution Committee and also whether the deliberations of the CommitteeSwould 
be made the baaie of a bill for submiaeiou to the Select Committee. Sir 8. Hoace 
replied that the Sankey Committee wonid adviee the Cabinet who would doeido on 
the Bill before sending it to the Selmt Committee. 
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Terrorisfs lo he tent to Andamatis : ~ln the Commons Sir Snmod Hotre 
anncranced that the transfer lo Andamans had boon approved of a hundred 
convicted terronsts os a measure uocossary in the intorests of ipiol diadpline 
which terrorists had done the utmost to undermine. 

12th. Poliee firUig in Midnaporc Several persons were iniiired m the result of 
police firing; at Bandasrom villatre in Midnapur Dislrict. followinfr a ela^ with 
villaftcTB, arising out of an attempt to collect Chaukidari tax which had been 
refuMd. 

iiuslim Independent Part^e nitrie At a public meeting held at the Albert Hall. 
Calcutta, Mauiana Hasrat Moh^iui explaiiieil the aims and objects of the Indepen- 
dent party that he with Manlana Aaid Sobhaiii proposed to form. 'ITie mem^rs 
would Ik* recruited mainly from the Moslem community. The party would work 
for a federal system of Government na opposed to a unitary system of Govern- 
ment, and demand adult franchise. 

IStb. Sir S, Jloare'B Explanation Indian situation was raised in the Commons 

before Its adjournment. Sir SnniicI Hoare pointed out that two over-riding factors 
were the necessity to speed up the constitutional situation and that, in the iilti- 
malo resort, Parliament must decide on the Government proposals. He added 
that the Government was very anxious to have the continued co-operation of 
Indians on the Consultaiirc CHunmittee. There would be consultation between 
individual Indians, not necessarily rcprcscutativo, during summer and autumn and 
he would ix} glad to hear snggcsiions which wouM improve on his recent propo- 
sals to speed up the procedure. Interviewed by Reuter, after the debate, Mr. 
I^nsbury said that the Labour Party could not co-operate with the Government 
while the present poli«'y remained. Ho hoped that even at this late hour the 
Viceroy would tab; action to end the present iro|)assc by arratiging to meet Mr. 
Gandhi and bis colleagues and discuss the situation. 

15th. Bengal anti Federal Finance Commiilce Peport A Conference of Indians 
and Riiropeans representing various public bodies and Associations of Bengal 
was held St the Town-hall Cidciittn, to consider the rc|>ort of the Federal Finance 
Committee and the attitude to be adopted towards it by all the parties in the 
Province. Mr. Beiithall, President of the Bengal Chamlier of Coniincrce, presided. 
The Conference was unanimously of the opinion that the n'COinmendiitions rela- 
ting to Bengal W'orc unsatisfactory. After a discussion, the Conference agreed to 
submit a memorial to the Government of India and the Secretary of Slate. 

Madrae Enropcane rrant Sir Sanntcl to Retrace. hi$ steps a general committee 
meeting of the Madras Branch of the European Association, Mr. W. 0, Wright 
presiding, the Honorary Secretary reported that in connection with the statement 
made by the ^.retary of State, the Executive Committee has sent the following 
telegram to Central Administration *Thc Madras Executive strongly urges the 
European Association to use its influence to induce the Homo Government to 
modify the proeoduro in order to make continued eo-operntion of the Round 
Table Delegstes possible, and to consider it most important to preserve the sup- 
port of Coustitutionalists.”— The Chairman said that in Bombay he received a 
sisfiilar telegram from the Honorary Sccrcfarv and as a result of consultation 
with the Chairman of the Bombay Branch of the European Association and the 
Chairman of the Jtombay Chamber of Commerce a representation bad been made 
to the Central Administration on similar lines. The meeting also resolved unani- 
mously that the action of the Chairman and the Executive bo codaroed. 

16tli. Lord on ihe R. T, C policy Lord Irwin, speaking at Thritk, said 

that the Government and Parliament bad pledged themselves to pursue a 
policy designed to confer on All-India Federation the responsibility for the 
mtnagement of her own ’aflTairs subject duriog a period or transition to such 
safeguards as were essential to the iiitcresU ot India herself. He believed that 
policy lo be right and if he had not been convinced that Government were 
sincere be would never hive joined its ranks. It was uuderstood that I/)rd Irwin 
i^ved from Mr. MacDonald, before joining the Government, an assuranoe 
t hat pledges given would be faithfully observed and the variations in procedure 
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were not intended to nfTeot principlee of the Round Tobic method but only to 
fadliUtc progress. 

I8lb. /Vo/. Kripalani Sentenced Professor J. S. Kripnlniii, Director of the 
Gandhi Ashram, was sentenced to %ix months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 17 iA) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Pie was placed in **A” 
class. He was arrested in Benares recently while learing for Akbarpur, an 
important khadi*prodncing centre. 

20tb. Lady Students sentenced in Calcutta Sayida Khatoon and Tarulata Mitra and 
two post-graduate students who were arrested while leading a procession along 
College Street, Calcutta, following the “Students’ Oonforetire,” were sentenced to 
▼arious terms of imprisonment, ranging from four to six months’ rigorous.— Eight 
College students were sentenced, on 22nd July, to 4 months’ R. 1. for leading a 
procession along the Royal Exchange Place. 

21 at. The Ottaica Conference opens : Sir A, Chatter jee on India's claim 
The Imperial Economic Conference was opened nt Ottawa by the 

Governor-General of Canada. After the Oovcrnor-Gcncral read the King^s 
message, he loft the chamber. Mr. Bennett was elected Chairman of iho 
Conference. He pleaded for an enduring ngreement and not terminable at short 
notice.— Mr. Baldwin, on behalf of the United Kingdom, said that the general 
objective should be the expansion of Empire trade to be brought about as far as 
possible by the lowering of trade barriers within the Empire.— Mr. O’Kelly voiced 
forth the pccnlinr difficulties of Irish Free S»arc. since her economic development 
hsd hsHIy begun. — Sir Atul Ch.attcrjoc, on behalf of India, pointed out that the 
Government of Greater India of the future must remain free to decide and shape 
for Itself the policy in accordance with its own conception and ]> 08 ition in the 
Commonwealth. Sir Atiil explained that India was mainly deixmdftnt on 
agriculture and the average income and purchasing power of the people was 
very low. He added that India had adopted protection to st.imnlote her 
industries. ’The outlines of India’s fiscal policy, he snid. were largely determined 
by those eircumstnncca and by the recurring menace of famine and the problem 
oJ military defence. ITonce the eflToetB of particnlar measn res of preference 
required the closest examination. He conrluiled by saying that it was vital to 
the future of India that a scheme of protection should be handed over to the 
new Government in full working forder. 

24lh. Congress activity in Bombay : clash with Police Dense crowds from house 
tops snd street pavements w.itehra tht* spoetaeular programme of the “recap- 
ture” of the old “Congress House’’, Bombay, whieh culminated in the arrest of 
57 persons including the 31st “War roiincll ’ of Bombay. Eight persons 
received slight injuries in a mild lathi charge which was resorted to by the 
police to disperse the spectators. The “Congress House” in Girganm Bock 
Road hsd l)een in the possession of police since January last when the B. P. C. 
C. was declared illegal. Armed police had bcen^ guarding the erstwhile 
Congress Head Quarters since 'then. 

Ttw /?. T. C. Policy : Liberal Pcfusal to eo-ojwrate with Oovt. Liberals and 
moderates took n prominent part in a public meeting of the citizens of Benares 
held at the Town Hall under the presidentship of Pandit Malaviya. After a 
speech by the President, a resolution giving expression to all party views on 
the present policy of the Government was moved and passed .-—“This 
meeting by this resolution protested against the spirit and tone and the 
‘misleading character* of the Secretary of State’s observations in Parliament on 
the general political situation in India. There never was any need for the 
Executive to assume extraordinary and drastic powers provided in the Ordinance. 
The ordinances bad been administered with unecmalled ifvcrity and in dis- 
regard of the elementary rights of citizens, often maxing even the roost peaceful 
non-political public activity impossible. The meeting also protested against the 
promulgation of the Consolidated Ordinance which, it held, clearly violated the 
oim and spirit of the Government of India Act of 1910 and which by ignoring 
the Legislature practically superseded the I>aw of Constitution, even such as it 
was in India. The meeting demanded the withdr.awal of the Consolidated 
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OrdinanecL rrieftie of polIlM fyriaonen and the eatablithmeiit of peaeefal 
nIaUoM Mween the Ckmgms and the Oofernment The meetinir further 
tmatra that until thie waa done and the new proeedare for dcSdioff the 
queatioua relating to the fature of the Indian oonstltotion which had neen 
announced by the Secretary of State lor India and which waa a deliberate 
departnie from m plan and ba^a on which Indian leaden agieod to oo- 
operate with tM Britlah Oorernment in forming aoeh a oonatitntion and 
a diatinet broach of the pledgea gtren by the Prime Minialer on 
behalf of Hia Maieaty’a Oofernment waa given np, and the plan of free co- 
operation between the Britiah and Indian reprraentativea and thoae of the Indian 
Staten on Mual terma for ihe purpoae of arriving at an agre^ aolution which 
wonld be the baaia of eonaiitutional propoaals which Mia Mojeaty’a Government 
wopld^ place before P^iament waa reaumed, no Indian who held the honour 
rad intereata of hia Motherland aacred would agree to take part in any 
diaeoaiiona relating to the new Oonatitntion/* 

Mr. Bhul&ikai lk»ai and others arrested Mr. Bhnlabhai J. Deaal, the 
well-known advocate of Bombay, who acted for acme time as Advocate-General, 
m arrested at his residence at Warden Koad. Bombay under the ^lecial Powers 
Ordinanee by the Deputy Oommiasioner of Police. 

28th. IwftiNi Stofes Committee Brnort The simultaneous publication in England 
and in India of the Beport of toe Indian Statea Enquiry Committee (Financial) 
MiuMetea the work of the three GommiUeea appointed by ihe Prime Minister, 
in December last after the second session of the Bound Table Confereace. The 
report is unanimous and is signed by the Hight Hon'ble J. C. C. Davidson, 
ClminDan, Sir Begtoald Qlancy, Deputy Chairman^ Lord Hastings, Lord Hui- 
of Mralrose, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Charles Stuart- Williams and Mr. J. 
R M^in. Generally all contributions ^ the States to the Paramount Power 
have been recommended for femiaaion. The committee endorses the recommen- 
dation of Federal Finance Sub-Committee m regard to immediate reiicf for 
States which pey contributions of ibis nature in excess of 5 per cent of their 
lotal revenues. Bcgarding the territories ceded by the States in return for 
speemo miliUry raarantees, the committee have recommended that annual jash 
cKdite be allowed in respect of the territory ceded ^ Baroda, Gwalior. Indore 
aim Sraglt and the annual credits should become cfiective in the adjustments 
wiw the States in question pari passu with the reduction of contribuiions to be 
jmid by the provinces to federal revenues. As regards numerous roiscellnnmus 
claims by Btatss, the oommiUee find it anneccssary to raise eny cash credits. 
No immediate revision of existing salt agreement with the States, except in Ihe 
caae of Kathiawar and Cotch is recommended. In the case of Kathiawar and 
Gulch all exiating reatriction on the manufacture of salt arc rccommcndt'd to bo 
rmoved subject to the coudition that the States should permit ihc collection of 
u source of manufacture. Regarding maritime States, 

the Committee recommend a compromise arraDgemcnt under which such States 
would be enabled to retain the duties on goomi imported through their own 
ports for consumption by their own subjects. The other recommendations are 
under the head ^'MiscelliDeous imtnuoities.'* 

29tli. Police-officer shot at in Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Bunc- 
riuteudeijt uf Police, was shot at with a revolver while returning to nis 
bungalow from office. He received one shot on his arm, another in the 
abdomen and a third on the back. His bodyguard replied with revolver 
sbota. He waa removed to hospital at Dacca by a special train in the 
evening, accompanied ^,the local Asaiatant Burgeon who gave first aid. It was 
stated that while Mr. Ellison approached his bungalow on cycle followed by an 
orderly he heard a report which he took to be from crackers. Instantly he was 
fired it by a young man from behind. Mr. Ellison jumped from his cycle and 
fired at m asaailanta who, however, escaped. Mr. Ellison was wounded, the 
bullet piercing ^ hie back rad lodging in the abdomen. One youth was 
arrested on snapicion. Mr. Ellison coukT not survive the injury and expired at 
Daeeo on the Sth. August 
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M. Sir Alfred WaUon ehot at Sir Alfred Wetion, editor of iho ‘*6UtotBUUi/’ 
hid i piovtdentiil recipe when i dtsUrdly attempt wtf made on hie life at th* 
irate of the oflke of that paper in the afternoon. Sir Alfred escaped nnhnrt 
The otttr^o was perpetrated shortly after 3 oxlook when Sir Alfred was retoroioir 
to the ofnoe in his car after lunch. At his car turned into the gateway, a Benyan 
yonng man suddenly jumped on the foot-board of the car and fired at Sir 
Alfred. The car bumped and the bullet graaed Sir Alfred's right temfde and 
smashed n iriodow-scrcen. ^ The car was stopped at onec. Sir Alfred got down 
and went into the office, directing the youth, who had in the mcanmile been 
overpowered by an office durwan and the eooatable on duty, to be taken inside. 
The young man struggled violently with the durwan and the constable and some- 
how managed to extricate one of his bands which he put into his pocket, took 
out something and awatlowcd it. It was believed to oe potassium cyanide. He 
immediately collapsed, fL‘tI on the ground and died on the way to the hospital. 
The body was subscqaeiitly viewed by the Coroner at the morgue. The assailant, 
who was wearing a coat and dhoti, was said to be one Atul Kumar Sen of village 
Senhati in the district of Khulna. He appeared to be about 20 or 22 years 
old. He was sn ox-student of Jadavpur Technical Collegp. An earlier report, 
however, said that the assailant was 'suspected to be Diiiesh Chandra Maxumdar 
who was sentenced to transportation for life in connection with the Dalhousic 
Square l)Omb outrage and who escaped from the Midnapere Central Jail some 
months back. A five chambered revolver was found on a rear seat of the car 
having dropped from the band of the aasailant immediately after the firing. 
Four live cartridges were found in the dead man's possession. 

10^291 Convicted in Benrjal i—Iti the Bengal Council replying to Dr. N. O. Sen 
Cupta, the Hoir'ble Sir P. 0. Mittcr said that the total number of persons who 
had been convicted since January last in connection with Civil Disobedience 
Movement was 9,617 males and (§1 females. 

loth. Afresh, CwviciionSj Detentions and fines in Bengal : Oovt. Statement :^At 
the Bengal Council replying to Babu Kishori Mohan Cbaudhury the Home Member 
stated that during the period irom January to May 651 males and 29 females were 
detained under Si'Cliun 3 of the Kmergency Powers Ordinance of 1932.— Replying 
to the same member the Uoirblo Mr. Re^ paid that during the period from 
Jimnary to May 8972 males and 571 females were convicted tor ofTcnccs rolsting 
to Civil Disobedience movement.— Replying to Babu Kisbori Mobao Cbaudhuri 
the Homo Member atated that from January to May 10,273 persons were treestod 
ill connection with the Civil Disobedience movement.— Replying to Babu Kisbori 
Mohan Chnudburi tbo Hon'ble Mr. Reid said that during the period from Janu- 
ary to May tbc movements of 3,374 persons were restricted under Section 4 of 
the Kmergcncy Powers Ordinance ]9i{2.— Replying to Babu Kisbori Mohan Chou- 
dhnry the Hon'ble the Home Member said that during the period from January 
to May 847 ladies were arrested in connection wilb tbc Civil Disobedience move- 
ment.— Replying to the some member the Hon'ble BIr. Reid stated that during 
the period from January to June fines were imposed on 1955 persons for tsking 
part in Civil Disobedience movement of whom properdes of 388 persons were 
attached for rcalisHtioii of fines. The question elicited the information that fines 
to the extent of Rs. 1.49, 448-0 were imposed on persons during the period for 
taking part in Civil Disobedience movement. 

1 1th. Miss Maniben Patel arrested Miss Matiibin Patel, daughter of Mr. Vallabh- 
bh«i Patel, who had been appointed the 23rd "Dictator" of the Oujrat Congress 
Committee, was served with a notice signed by the District Magistrate, directing 
her to seviT her connection with the Gujarat Congress Committee, not to 
talto part in the Civil Dtsobedienoe Movement, to quit Ahmcdabad within 
twenty-four hours and to stay in her native town of Karmsad in Kaira 
Distnet. Miss Patel was arrested while picketing loreini doth shops In 
Ahmedabad. She was released, but re-arrested on the next day for defying the 
District Magistrate’s order. 

ISth. U. P, Congress Commutes President eonvicted Mr. E. B. Gupta, President 
of the United rrovmcoi congress Commiltoc, and Mr. Haraprasad Baksens, ez* 
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Editor of the “Ondh Akhbar*' were ecntenood bf the City Meicistcftte, LoHcnow. 
to six mootlM’ rifforoas imprisoiimeot eaeh, for hoisting a (Itfc on tbo Amioabad 
Police ehowki. Both were serted with a notice on <bc lUb instant by the 
District Blagistrate ordering them to quit Lucknow !for a month within twelve 
hours.— Four Bengalees were awarded six mootbs* rigorous tiuprisoament each 
for picketing. 

ISlh. Briti$k worken* protent againei Ordimnee Rule :~A proccsston on foot and 
in motors organise by workers at Kingsley Honsc, where Mr. Gandhi 
stayed, marched from the Embankment through Oiubland to Hyde Park 
carrying slogans slating the main facts present in the Indian situation under 
the Ordinance Rule. The procession was headed by a Christian Cross with a 
banner challenging the beholders to cotisider what Christ would do in India 
to-dav. Although comparatively sm dl. the procession attracted much aitcntion 
and drew a lar^ number in the Park where a met^ing ‘was addressed by Miss 
Muriel Lester, Dr. Maude Royden, Miss Agatha Harrison and others. 

Firet Batch off erroriet prisoners for Andamane A batch of 25 convicted 
prisoners, including eleven of the Chittagong Armoury Riid prisoners were 
transferred to the Andamans. The batch also included a prisocer convicted iu 
the Asahnollah Murder Case (Chittagong) hiuI Biintl Das (vupta, convicted in 
the Villicrs Shooting Case. 

IGth. Premiers Communal Atcani Announced:— ‘The Prime Minister's award regard- 
iifg communal representation in Indian Provincial (>)iincils was aniiounce- 
ed simultaneously in England and Indio. It proposes separate electorates for 
the Mahomedan, Sikh, Indian ‘Christian, Anglo-Indian and European coiisti- 
tiieiicies. Members of the depressed classes will vote in general constituencies 
but certain special coiistitdcncios wilt also be created for them which would 
last twenty years if not abolished previously by the consent of the community. 
Women will be elected by special constituencies by voters ou communal basis 
Labour seats will be filled from non-coramunal constituencies. The statement 
•hows that the Muslims retain the present weightage wherever they are in 
minority. Hindus of the Punjab will get 27 per cent, the Bikbs 18.8 and the 
Muslims get 86 communal scats, three landholders giving them 51 per cent. 
In Bengal the Muslim seats work out ut 4S.4, Hindus 39.2 and the Eurcraeaiis 
10 per cent. His Majesty's Government give no decision on the Centr.il Legis- 
lature but assure that full regard w'ill be paid to claims of all communities for 
adequate representation when coosidcringthc composition of the Central Lcgislaluro. 

17tk. Mira Ben Arrested Miss Slade (Mira Ben), disciple of Mr. Gandhi, who 
arrived io Bombay, was arrested on a charge of contravening the Police Commis- 
sioner’s order asking her to quit Bombay and not to enter Bombay without the 
written j^rmissioo of the Police Comroissiooer. 

Mr, Bhivaprasad Qupta arrested Mr. Bbivaprasad Gupta and Mr. Murlidhar 
who were served wich notices asking them to leave the Benares District within 
24 hours, were arrested in the evening at the Chowk while they were passing 
in proeessiou through the main road. 

Military Forces to be Greatly Increased in Bengal : Special Measure to Counteract 
lerroriem The following Press Communique was issued:— The situation in ^ngal 
caused by the terrorist movement has been reviewed by the Government of India 
inf ooQSultatioQ. with the Government of Bengal. In spit^of special (measures which 
have been taken, murders of officials hsve not ceased and political dscoitios, mail 
robberies and thefts of arms and ammunition still continue. The Government 
of India are in full agreement with them that military forced in the Presidency 
should be very snb^ttant tally increase!. In accordance with this deeisiou u 
force of two^infantry brigades, less one British Infantry battalion, that is to 
say, six battaltOQB of Indian Infantry and one battalion of British Infantry, will 
proceed to Bengal at the beginning of the ensuing cold weather and will 
remain there so long •• cirecumstaoccs demand their presence. 

19lk. Police Firing in Bengal From January io July 15 : Hume Member's 
Statement in Cowaetl^:— Replying to a question by Hr. Shauti Bbekbareswar 
Bay in the Bengal Oouncil asking foe a statement showing the number of 
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oeeukMMi on which the police opened lire to dieperte a crowd or nnlawfol aiaem- 
hijp and the number of Mnona killed and wounded as a result of such Being from 
January to July 15. 19 12, the Hon. Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, stated 
that the nujiber of occasions the police opened fire to disperse a crowd or 
unlawful assembly from January to July 15, 1932, was 16. The number of 
persons killed and wounded as a result of sneb firintt was 13 killed and 76 
wounded of whom 3 subsoquently died. 58 Government officers were wounded. 

22ndL Police Officer ehoi at in Dacca :*-Mr. C. G. Grassby, Additional Superintendent 
of Folioe, in ebaeas of the District Intcltin^eiice Branch. Dacca, was shot at 
at the Nawabpur levci crossing and injured In the chin. Mr. Qrasshy, bis guard 
and a sors;eant, imtncdi;itcly chased one of the assailants and fired a number of 
shots at him. one of which struck him and he fell down near the telephone 
cichange. Mr. Grassby, who was evidently not seriously injured, went to the 
Milford Hospital, driving the car himself. The injurea assailant was also 
removed to the hospital in another car. t5ixtecii youths were subsequently arrested 
in this connection. 

25th. Mr, Siva Prasad Oupta Sentenced Affain ;->Mr. Siva Prasad Gupta, 
ingress loader, who was recently released from jail, was sentenced to three 
months’ additional Imprison meut under Section 17 (B) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Mr. Oupta was served with a notice on the morning 
of 17th August ordering him to leave Bjnnrcs within twcniyfour hours, bat 
51r. Gupta preferred to participate in a Cjngress procession that evening, 
when he was arrested. 

27th. Dr, KitcMcic sentenced :~l)r. Siifuddin KitrMew, President of the AIMiidia 
Congress, was arrested under the S{)ecial Powers Ordinance for violating the notice 
served on him orderiag him not to enter the Lahore and Ambala divisions and 
sentenced him Ho two years' rigorous imprisonment with Rs. 250 fine, or in default 
sii months’ further iiuprisoiimcnt. 

Police Raid in Bombay: Conyressmen arrested Three dramatic raids carried out 
in quick succession in Bombay under the personal supervision of Deputy Com- 
missioner of Police, Sp(K*ial Branch, ciiliiiinafed in the arrest of a number of 
men believed to be holding important pDrtfoIios in the ’'Congress Secretariat” 
and secretly directing the OongreM opirrations in the city. A small party of 
police ollieers raided a building near Globs Cinema. Sandhurst Hoad, at mid- 
night and BW.akencd the inmiies on the second fioor. Several rooms were sys- 
tematically searched and thrcj meu were put ua<l ir arrest while they were in 
their beds. 

30th. U. P, ''Dictator^ sentenced Mr. G>piiiath Sriva^tavn, President of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee, and aevco others were seittenced by the City 
Magistatc, Lucknow, under Section 17 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
to six months’ rigorous each for assisting the 0|>erations of the District and Town 
CongrcBB Committees doelarod unlawful, by leading a procession and address- 
ing a meeting in Amiiiuddaula Park. 


SEPTEMBER 1932 

Slh. Adjournment motion in Assembly on the Communal Decision Sardar Sant 
Singh moved an adjournment motion in the Assembly, on 5tb September, regard- 
ing the comiup al decision. He said that the whole scheme was impracticable 
and unworkal : and would further divide the cuuiitry. Sir C. P. Kamaswami 
Aiyar, Sir Cowosji Jehangir and Mr. Joshi pleaded that the Award must be 
accepted because the bigger issue of bringing the Hindus and Muslims together 
lor demaodiiif real Swaraj could be tackled only then. Mian Shah Nawaz and 
Sir Abdur Bihim put forth the moderate Muslim view, that the Award would 
not lead to communal parties anywhere. Mr, Gbuziiavi pleaded for a Muslim 
majority in ^nical. Mr. M. C. Rajah expressed his disapproval of Mr. Ambed- 
kars attitude whidi he said had let his oommuiiity down, while Mr. Morgan 
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declared that Earopcans would join any conference for a fresh settlement. The 
Nationalists recorded their opposition by insisting on a closare of the debate 
while the other parties defeated this motion, and allowed it to be talked out. 

6lh. Terronat Outrages Bill Passed in Council By 58 votes to 12, the Bennl 
Suppression of Terrorist outrages Bill, as settled in Oounoil, was passed in we 
Bengal Council on the motion of the Hon. Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member. In 
response to an appeal from the Oppositionists for an assurance that the wide 
lowers given in the Bill would be exercised with judicial restraint and modera- 
tion, the Hon. Mr. Reid declared that **#}ovcrnmcnt has no intention of abusing 
the powers which the Council has given it by the provisions of this Biir* and 
nddixl that for his own part he would do his utmost to see that no such abuse 
occurred. 

7th. Death of PL Shyam Sunder Chakrararti Death was announced of Pandit 
Sbyam Hunder Chakra vnrti at Calcutta at the age of 6.‘l. He was the founder 
of the **h^crvant” (now defunct) and was also Associated with the Bengali 
newspaper ‘^Baiidomataram.’* Pmidit bhyaro Bandar participated in the Anti- 
Partition and Swadeshi agitations and was once deported under Kegulation III 
of ISIS. 

Armed Dacoilu in Broad Daylight^Three Youths Arrested following Dacca 
Outrage— Three Bengali vouths who gave their names as Bhupesh Bancriee 
Prosaiita and Adliir Nag ivere arrested in the morning with a pistol and 
two daggers following a daylight robbery near the railway station. It was stated 
that when Babu Barada ICanta Choudhury was returning home in his private 
carriage at about 0 in the tnorniiig. ihroo youths armed with a ^pistol' and two 
daggers suddenly attacked him near the railway station and demanded money, 
Barada Babu gave away ail the money he had, amounting to Rs. 45. Uis 
coachman, however, having raised a hue and cry. the culprits began running, 
but one of them was felled by a stone thrown by the coachman and immed-, 
lately arrested. The other two youths, armed with a pistol and a dagger, were 
then chasod by pa»sors-by and some con^tabK^s. wlicrcupon they fired hitting one 
constable in the log. They were, hoiv«vor, sh'irtly afterwards captured. It was 
stated that the pistol found lit the possession of the youths belonged to Mr. M. 
Banerjec, Muiisiff, stolen from his place in March, 1051. 

8th. Mr, C. F, Amlrars on the Viceroy's Speech Addressing the Conciliation 
Group in London, Mr. C. F. Andrews said the situation ha^l bi^en ui no way 
improved by the Viceroy’s speech which was obviou.dy designed to placate the 
moderates on the (/onfcrcticc procedure wliilst refusing any terms with the 
Oongn^ss. *it is a form of ‘Divide iiiid Hale' common enough in such situutionH. 
The Vierroy's words imply that the Congress is not yet crushed but every 
efi'ort will bo made to accomplish that result, if i^ossible, with the moderates’ 
support. The aim is to deal u death-blow to the Congress before handing over 
responsibility so that the Govern incut may never be confronted with Civil 
Disobedience again.’' 

12th. (Jandhiji's Fast : UUiuiatnm to (Jovernmeut : — (bindhiji’s rc.4olvc to “fast 
unto death^' if the Chivernniciii's dixMsioii to give sep.-ualc electorates for the 
Depressed Classes was not abaiidoiHHi, was convoyed in the ('orres)>ondeiico 
between (landhiji and .Sir Samuel Jloaro mid the Premier, piiblishiHl to-day. 
Ju his letter to Sir Samuel Ifo.are of llih March, lOVJ from Verravada 
Central ' Prison, Gandhiji objocted to the creation of scparntc eUrctorates 
for the Deprcs.sed Classes and informed His Majesty s (Government of his resolve 
to fast unto death if they decided on separate elcctoruV's. Micr the communal 
Award was unnounced Gandhiji wrote to the Premier in pursuance of his 
letter to Sir R. Hoarc he had decided to commence his fas: from 20ih September 
and that the last w'ould cc.aso if during its progr<?88 the British CGovcrnnhuit 
revised their deci-sion regarding sejiarate electorates for Depressed (.Masses, The 
Premier's reply regretted that th** t nivernmcnt’s decision could not be changed cxccbl 
on the conditions laid down in that decision. Gandhiji, in his final IpILit to the 
Premier, wrote that he was eompclleil to adhere to his decision. He added that the 
fact of his having isolated the <iuestion of the Depressed Classes elaborate did 
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not in Bay wby metn thti be e])profed of the other parts of the Communal 
Award, but onW they did not warrant such aelf-immolation os he proposed, in the 
natter of the Depressed Classes. 

IM. Ikmple$ iknnm open to Depreeeed Claetet :-«Twel?e temples were thrown 
open to members of the DepresM Glasses io Allahabad, amonft which was one 
belooaing to Pandit Malariya. All Hindn Temples in Ayodhya were also thrown 
open to all Hindoo. 

Mia Faete and Ptaye for Mahaima*$ Suceeee Reports of crowded meetings 
held io silence were receifed from all o?cr the country. Resolutions as 
sngfested bv 81. C. Rsiaefopalacbariar were adopted at nil public meetinjrs. 
Reports of throwiDS open local temples to the Depressed Classes were announced 
at seferal places. Women also held meetings and passed similar resolutions at 
many places. 

20lh. Oandhiji hegine hie fatl Oandhiji commenced his fast exactly at 12 noon. 
He announced his decision to do so in the course of prayprs in which he was 
joined by Mr. Mabdeo Desai and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel. Both his companions 
were visibly moved. 

2 lit Temple Doors thrown open io Untouchables : Demonstrations All over the 
Counry Reports from all parts of India revealed what a wave of universal feeling 
of grave anxiety and deep agitation had swept the country from one end to the 
other at Mahatma Oandhi’s grim resolve to fast himself unto death on the 

2 oe8tion of separate electorate for the Depressed Classes. While the Depressed 
Hasses assembled in meetings in all parts of the country aceluimed Gandhi- 

£ ** as their true and sole representative and declared their complete confidence in 
im, the caste Hindus, on the other hand, rose to the bl ight of the occa- 
sion and took the vow of eradicating the evil of nntouchability and atone 
for their past sins in their treatment towards their depressed brethren. The 

K 'b of famous shrines and well-known tcmi>ie8 were flung open to the 
to despised and neglected members of the Hindu community. In public 
roectinn and private dinners, high-caste and low-caste Hindus freely ming- 
led with one another in a manner worthy of the glorious traditions of this an- 
cient land. 

22nd. Police Raids in Calcutta : nuntmj terrorists Following simultaneous raids 
in different localities of the city the Bpecial Branch of the Calcutta Police took 
about 28 persons including eleven ladies to the Bpecial Branch Head Quarters at 
Elysium Row. The police altogether searched about 14 places including private 
dwelling houses and boarding establishments. Persons thus taken into Elysium 
Row Head Quarters for examination included Mr. Bhailendra Nath Roy, Brn. 
Kamala Sen Gupta. 6m. IJsharani Chakraverti and about nine other ladies and 
14 youths. Many of the ladies were students. It was not known in what connexion 
the searches were made, but it was believed that they were in connexion with terro- 
rist activities. Among other persons taken to Elysium Bow were Dr. Basadhar 
Sinba, Ph.D. f^ndoni. Bamaresh Binfaa. Ajit Kumar Binha (studeuts of Art 
School), Bejoy Madhab Binha. Srijukta Kundarani Siuha (Head Mistress of the 
Corporation School), Nandarani Dbar. Fullarani Binha (student of the fourth 
year B.A. class, Vidyasagar College) and Kundarani Binha iFourth year student 
of the Vidyasagar (College). 

Curfew Order in Srinagar r Ir^ured in Communal Clash It was officially 
announced that a commu tal clash occurred in Srinagar in connection with a 
procession of boy scours during the exhibition week. Fifty persons were reported 
to have been injure, and shops looted. No one was killed. The curfew order was 
enforced. 

24lb. Bomb And Revolver Attack At Chittagong ; Midnight Raid On 
European Club A bsnd of raiders, including a female in male attire, made a 
daring attack on the Europeans at the Assam Bengal Railway European Club, 
called Pahartali Institute. Some eight persons fell upon the Club with bombs, 
revolvers and rifles. Some spent rifle cartridges were found near the scene of 
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occurrence. Some bonibe were nliio reported to bare been thrown while iobio unei* 
ploded bomhi were found and aeiaed by the police. One European old lady was 
shot throui^h the heart and died instantancoiiHly. Determined attack! by revolfm 
and rifles appeared to have been made then as a mult of which thirteen Eorape* 
ans were more or less Berioiisly iiijared and removed to diATcrent hoepitali. The 
raiders all escaped except the W(»man in male attire who was found lyinit dead 
being shot in the breast at some distance from the Club. The woman was iden* 
tified as Mias Priti Waddader, It. A., daughter of Si. Jauatbandha Waddader of 
the town. Some revolver and rifle cartridges were founa in her pocket. *^Red" 
leaflets of two kinds were also found witn her. These leaflets were pasted all 
over the town on the previous ni^ht threaieninK the Europeans with dire coose* 
queiiees. Some Mahommedan caps wore also found near about the Club showing 
probably that they were all dressed in Mahommedan attire. Vigorous searehss 
were being made. 

26Ui. Mahatma Btraka fast t^Mahahna Gandhi broke his fast at 15 p.m. by Uking 
A glass of swtH^r iiaic-jntcc. Prior Co the breaking of the fust Mahatma Gandhi held 
prayers along with his friends and relatives who hud flocked into the jail much 
earlier. 

28th. Attempt on the Life of Sir A, ll afaoM -While Sir Alfred Watson. Editor of 
the “Statesman.*’ Culcntta, was out for a drive on the Maidan in the evening 
with Mrs. K. Gros. his >(H*n!l:iry. Kiutchmly a car at high speed drove level and 
the occupants of it firt'd aboiii ten shots injuring Sir A. Watson, Mrs. Gros and 
the driver. Sir .Vlfred Watson was injured in both his shoulders. He was removed 
to the Pasidtriicy GLuerui Hospital. Mrs. Clros sustained a slight injury in the 
hand, causal by a sprnt bullrt. The driver’s injuries were serious. It was stated 
that the assailants of Sir A. Watson were three in number and that after the outrage 
they eseaped in their ear to Jh-hala where it was abandoned. The assailants were 
pursued by a crowd and two oi them fell down dead, presumably Hclf-|>oiBoned, 
while the third esoni)ad in a taxi. A number of searches and arrests were made, 
ineluding the arrest of a youth iiaiued Promoderanjaii Bose. 

30th. Counfrff wide drive againat Vniottchabilitg The decision of the Hindu 
Leaders’ Conference held iu Bombay last * week to start an All-India 
organisiaiioti to curry ou propagundu tor (he abolition of untouchubility was 
given a |)ra<'tieal nliape at a mammoth meeting of Bombay Hindus held in 
the .Sir Cowusji .feliangir Hall. The inecliiig wliieh was representative of all 
sections of the Hindu community inaiigunitcd an All- India Anti-Uiitouchability 
fjcaguc with Mr. G. D. Birla us its president and Mr. A. V. Tbskkar of the 
Servants of India Society, as the Secretary. 'ITic Head (Quarters of the League 
would be at Delhi and proviueiui brancb\‘s would be established forthwith. Paudit 
Mainviyu who presided at the meeting declareii that the insiitation of untouch- 
ubility h;Kl no religious support and there was nothing against religion in ths 
present movement. 


OCTOBER 1932 

3rd. Mr, Benn's indiduhent of OovcrnmmVs Indian Pulieg :~Mr. Wedgwood 
Been, speaking at the Labour l/onfercnee, which began at Leicester, ^ on an 
emergency resoUition moved by Mr. Lansbury reaffirming Indians’ right to 
choose their ow'u form of Govcriiinent and urging the revival of the policy of 
the Delhi Pact with a view to an amnesty and the renewal of an effective 
Round Table Conference, reminded the Conference that Labourites -bad found 
India sullen, resentful and unwilling to co-operate, but treating Civil Dis- 
obedience with the “will to peuee” they bad got her co-op ation and brought 
to London men including Mahatma Gandhi who were read and willing to talk 
of peace. Affirming the necessity for securing again t' ‘will to peace”, Mr. 
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Beon Mtd thai Blr. MacDonald came to the Round Table Conference with the 
act purpoie of closinK it cloned the Conference before it had even appro- 
achra the iseues. Peaecmakern like oaraclrei were swept out.*’ 

Uaauria Shooting Cobs :«-Jad|rment in what was known as the Mainria Shoot- 
ing case was delivered inside the iail compound, Coiitai convictinc only 54 out of 
09 aemsed, sent up for trial on charges under sections 147, 332 and 154 I.P.C. 
The Magistrate sentenced 48 of the aecused persons to two months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each ; five others to fooi months’ and one Nnbin Sardar to four 
months’ on each of the three charges, sentences running concurrently. Fire 
others again were let oflT with warning. 

8lb. Hute By Ordinances Condemned'. Bcottiek Miasionarieg Letter to lietnbera 
Of Parliament A group of Scottish missionaries, who were connected with 
India, addressed n letter to the Scottish Members of Parliament saying that 
the National Gorornmrnt’s efibrts to cxi)cditc the attainment of t^clf-Gorcrnmcnt 
by India were doomed to disapiKiiiitrociit, uiiIchs the admin istrai ion abandoned or 
greatly mitigated the present, policy of governing by ordinances. It was pointed out 
in the letter that the rule by Ordinances had crented bitter resentment among all 
classes of people and among many of those who were previously consistently 
friendly in their attitude towards Governmont. While on tlic one baud the 
missioLAries appealed to those having Influence with the Congress to use their 
influence to try and bring about an understanding they were convinred on the 
cither hand that the time hud again come for a roagnsniinoiis gesture on the part 
of the Government of itidia. 8uch magnanimity would not be inisunderstood and 
would help to recover soineiliing of the goodwill so strikingly tnaiiifestod at the 
second Round Table (vonfcroncc and would contribute to the creation of an atmos- 
phere in which alone the new constitution had any rcaBonablc chance of being 
worked. 

6tli. Sir S. Iloarc on the future of India : The Btackjmt Conference A 
stirring appeal to “trust the (tovornuient ’ was made 1iy Sir Samuel Moare at 
the Conservative Confurcncc at lilaekpool, followed by the eudursemml of the 
(ikivcrnmenl's Indian coustjiutioHal programme of “an honest at tempi to ercale 
ao All-India Fi:derRtioii based upon Provineial Aulonoiny mid safegards.” 
Hir Isamuel Iloarc fxiiulcd out that a new feature was introdne^d into the 
Indian situation by the readim^s of the Pritiees to ciiUt an AU-liidia P'edera- 
lion on certain conditions. He said thnl those eoiidiiioss wiaiid be investigated 
in the autumu. The Cktnfcrcncc did not ap]>rovc of Mr. (^hnreliiirs resolution 
but pnssed ao amendment approving of the procedure outlined by the Govern- 
iBont for introducing the oouslitntioiial refurius, 

llth. Communal Fracas at 3udhatda:^l4 BfabomdlniiK were killed and 11 
seriously injured in a fracas with Hikhs and Juts, following a dispute over the 
theft and slaughitw of cows in a slaughter house at BiidhaUIn. Hissnr Dis- 
trict, Punjab. Onbndcrs who were rciwitud to be three in nuinlxT escaped. 

13ftb. British Parties United afjainsi India : Vie-hanl campaiffn ar/ainst R. T.C,:^ 
Addressing a Lilierats’ mass min ting at Ifueeiis Hall, linden i/)id Lothian expres- 
sed the opinion that national unity about India was essentul and it would be 
fatal if India’s future was allowed to* become a plaything of party iiolitics. For- 
tunately in this regard there was no disagreomeul between the parties but there 
was room for an iiidei)cndcnt Libi^al view not against the (fovernment, but 
against Dichards who were l)egiiining a campaign against the eonclusions 
of the Round Table Conference, 'rhe diflcrcncc beiwtH;n the Liberals and Diebards 
was fundamental. The Liberals would support the Government as regards India 
as long as the Governinciit adhered to the National policy already proclaimed. 
Sir Herl>ert Samuel, the principal speaker, claimed that the main task for which 
he had joined the Government was finished. 

(Government* ^ terms for Qandhi*s release The Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceory wired as follows to Sir P. S.‘SivaRwaini Aiyar in reply to his 
message relating *0 t he rclcuHc of M. Gandhi :—“in8 Excellency wishes me to thank 
you for your U cram and fully appreciates your feelings, but he would remind 
you that the po 'on of the Goveriimcnt was stated by the Secretary of State 
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m the Hoaie of CommoDB on April 29, when he said that there clearly could 
not be toy queitioo of co-operation with anyone associated with citil dis- 
obcdienoe. It must therefore be clear to everyone that it is open to Mr. Gandhi 
at any time to secure the objects you have at heart by dissociatinfi; himself 
definitely from civil disobedience.” 

15th. The Lucknow Conference The All- Parties* Moslem Conference held at 
Lucknow passed unanimously a resolution embodying; complete sf^reement amonfi: 
the different sections of the community. Smcc the Conference felt that an 
agreement between the vatious communities of India was essential to the attain- 
ment of Responsible Government, the conference had resolved that, subject to 
the definite acceptance of the Moslem dcmind, except the question of separate 
electoeates (as embodied in the resolution of the All- Parties Conference in Delhi 
in 1929 and as amplified by the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma in 1031 and the 8hia Con- 
feieirce) the method of election to the Provincial aiid Central LcKislnturcs be 
made the subject of 'negotiations with other communities. A committee was 
appointed to negotiate an agreed solution of the communal problem, within the 
terms of the resolution of the Conference. 

25th. /?. T. C. Delegates sail for London Sir Tej Bnhadur Pnpru, Mr. .Tayakar, 
Mr. Kelkar, Sir C^wasji Jehangir, Dr. Sbnfnt Ahmed Khan, Hirdar Tara Hingh, 
8ir Akbar Hydari and other members of the Hyderabad delegation, and the 
members of the Kashmir delegation sailed from Bombay for London to attend 
(he R. T. C. Sir T. B. Sapni said that he was attending the li. T. C. as a part 
of his duty and said that he would not approve of any const itulion which did 
not grant responsibility at the cintre. of course with safegnards in the interrsts 
of India. Reforms by doses, vi^., provinrial onionomy first, and Central Kesiioii- 
sibiliiy later, were not acceptable to him. Mr. Jiiynkur endorsed 8ir T. B. 
Sapru^s views. 

Death of Sir AH Imam : Sir Ali Imam passed away at Ranchi, where he bad 
gone for a holiday. Death was due to heart-failure. Sir Ali Imam was born 
m 1869. He Iwas appointed the Law Mc>mber to the (ioverrirncnt of India 
in 1910 and was regarded as the maker of Bihar, having played an important 
part in its creation as a separate province in 1912. Later, he served as the 
Chief Minister in Hyderabad from 1917 to 1020. He was one of the signatoriea 
to the Nehru Report and the leader of the Muslim Nnlionalist Party 
in India. 

3lM. Persons Convirted For C. D. Mornnent in India Sir Samuel Hoaro stated 
ill the House of (kiramons that the total iiiiiiiber of persons convicted in connec- 
tion with the Civil pisobc(li<*nec mnveinent up^to the end of September were 
61,551. The number of persons undergoing imprisonment at the end of Septem- 
ber were 19.8.58 which, he observed, mark'd a decline of 1.504 from the number 
of persons in jail on August illst and a dcelinc of 12,050 from the number of 
persons in jail on April 30. 


^ NOVEMBER 1932 

Irt. Rights of Untouchables To Enter Temples : Resolution Carried Dy Madras 
Council Dr. Bubbaroyan’s resolution acknowledging the rights oi tbe so-called 
UntouebablesHta enter temples without let or bindranec, was carried to-day in 
the Bfidrasiponncil without any dissentient voice, 50 voting for and 19 remain- 
ing oeutnlrM^^inbers of the Treasury Benches also remaiiiea neutral. The resolu- 
tion Bonfij^t to fecogpise the growing public feeling for removing the disabilities 
of the Untouchables in regard to public worship by taking advantage of the 
grat impetus given by the Poona Agreement and the consequent country- 
wide agitation for translating the spirit underlying the Agreemeut 
into action. 
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SrA Tkrm Mndra$ Minut$rB* Baignaiiom : Scramble For Partg Leai&nhip 
The simmorinic in the Jattiee Pnrtv oter its leadership, which had been mbs 
on for the last one nooth, reachca iU climax tonlay when in the afternoon ooih 
Bltwirs P. T. Bajan and Enmaraswamt Roddiar, second and third ministers of 
the Aladms Cabinet, tendered their rcsixnationt to H. the Oofcrnor who 
aeoppted them. At about 5 o'clock Dewan fiahadnr B. Munnswami Naidn, 
Chief Minister, also tendered resit^nation. Consequently the motion of no-confi« 
deuce intended to be mofei at^ainst him at the party meeting in the erening was 
dropped. 

SIh. Judgment in JC. P, Sen Murder Caae :>-The Special Tribunal delirered 
judgment in the K. P. Sen Murder Chse in which Kaliptda Mukherjee (86) 
was accused under Section 302 I. P. C. The Tribunal uoanimously found tlm 
accused ^ilty and in the absence of any extenuating eircumstanoe sentenced 
him to death. Katipada, the accused received the judgment calmly. The Com- 
missioners in the course of th«!ir judgment found tne confession of the accused 
to be true in so far ns it implionted the present accused and they were satisfied 
from the attendant facts andf circumstances that it was the present accused who 
shot and killed the late Mr. Kamukohya Prosad Sen. They found no extenuat- 
ing cireamstanccs in favour of the accused. 

10th. Lord Sanknj Wanfe A Onturc From Mnhatmaji For Peace And 

Co-operation “Mr. (taiulhi has power to change the situation and can do 
much to restore peace. C'ivil Disobedience does not strike individuals, but ordi- 
nary organised (iovernincnts and civilised society. I believe that if Mr. Gandhi 
made a great gosiurc and droppul the weapon of Civil Disobedience and with 
followers oflert^ to co-operate with the Uritisii (.roverniucnt, the whole situation 
would be transformed. i*o-opcraiioii cannot mean that the man gets immediately 
all he wants, but moans that he gels intinitciy more than he could by fighting 
to a finish/’ wrote Lord &$Hiikcy in a letter to the “News Letter*’. After paying 
tributes to (r indhiji’s siiicority and charaoter, Lord Sankey concluded : **Let liim 
abandon Civil Disobedience and bond bis great powers to the tank of bringing 
men together, instead of keeping them apart. Then I have oo fear lor the 
futare.** 

17th. T/tc London R, T. C, Conference :-»Tbc third and loat NHion of the Indian 
Round Table Conference opened in the Conference Chombera of the Honse of 
Lords Committee rooms. The proceedings lasted only half on hour. The Pre- 
mier welcomed the delegates and in doing so he hoped that they would settle 
down to details in a businesslike manner. The Government, be said, would un- 
stiiitingly do everything to contribute to the success of the work. The Confer- 
ence agreed to the Premier’s suggestion to establish a Preu Committee and 
adopted ii provisional agenda, r^ir {^aisucl Hoarc explained that the object of 
the Agenda was to cover questions not yet sufficiently discussed and to avoid a 
repetition of post discussions. 

Babtt Punishottamdas Tandon Arrei \ ^ oabn Piirushottamdas Tandon was 
arrested for addressing a prohibited meetiog at Allahabad. Notices regarding 
the Lajpat Rai meeting were served on Dr. Katju, Dr. Mahmuduliah and 
Babu Purshottamdas Tandon. the convenors. The notice stated that whereas 
Captain Coiilcn, Huiierintcndent of Police, was satisfied that the assembly, if uu- 
controlifd. was likely to cause a breach of the peaces h^ under the provisions of 
Section 30, sub-section 2 of the Act 19 of 1861, leqnired them as convenors to 
apply for licence for the same, and if an application were made, be would define 
the conditions nndcr which the meeting could be held. As no permission was 
taken, the park \Yhcre the meeting was anoouneed to be held was guarded by the 
police. Babu Purshottamdas Tandou addressed a big crowd gathered near the 
park for ten minutes, when he was arrested* 

Watson Shooting Case Judgment was ddivered by Mr. T. H. Ellis, Special 
Magistrate, Aliporc, in the caso in which Sunil Cbattcrjoc, Promode Roiijan 
Bose, Abani Lhusan Dutt, Amar Chandra Gboee, Prau Komar Das and Manosba 
C%aran Bakshi were prosecuted on charges of conspiracy and murder of Sir AlfM 
Watson, Editor, ^'Statesman*’ and horbonring or cooc^mliiig ofTeaders. 
Accused Sunil Chalterjee, Promode BADjan Bose and Amor Chudra were 
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ISlIi. Jail Smmrinii ni iai $hal at Wklle onl motorinir with hia wile and 
dangfatar, Mr, Ohariea LakOi Saperinteodent of the B^ahl Oentral Jail, waa 
abot at on Iha road ontaide the jail eoapoand, and eloae to the Rajahahi Gaoa- 
lal Poat Oflioa. It waa atatad that Mr. Ikika was drifing in the etaning at about 
5-30 ikm., with hia wife and daughter aeatad on the bade seat of his ear. The 
nasaage of the ear wu obstmetea bj an nnknown youth, who threw his eyela 
in front of the ear, and as the ear stopped, fired immediately from a refolfer, 
injoring Mr. Lnke in the faee. Mr. Xinke bled profusely* Be was taken to the 
Piesideney Qenerat Hoq^tal, Galentta. Three youths weia arrested. 

aind. Mian etMtlfoa in tk§ Xing^t Sjpneh :«->In the King’s speech opening Parlia* 
ment, the releianee to India said ^My Ministers and other membora of both 
your Houses are meeting in Conferenoe representatifa of Indian States and 
British India. Ih^ hope thereafter to place before yon proposals for fnrthei 
eonstitutional derdlopment in India. DMisions to be taken will be of great mo- 
ment to the whole of my Empire and I shall watoh your deliberations with 
great interest.”— Mr. Lansbury said that the speech did not contain reference 
to tha eonditions in India or to the repression, nor mentioned whether there was 
any possibility of the people of India accepting or agreeing to any conclusions 
that might be reached at the Bound Table Oonference. 

27th. OUaua Comtnittee*a Xeport The Ottawa Committee, having concluded its 
labours, signed the report to-day ratifying the Agreement for three years and 
suggesting the appointment of a Committee of fifteen members of the Ijegislative 
Assembly to examine the working of the Pact and to submit its report annually. 
Mr. Sitaramaraju, Mr. Harbilas Sards and Sir Abdur Bahim issued a 
separate report in which they stated tliat they were unable to acc^t the majority 
conolusion on the ground that the scheme of preferential tariffs was not in 
tile interests of India. Sir H. 8. Gour and Mr. C. S. Bangs Aiyar, in 
a inpplementary note, said that they accorded consent provisionally to the 
Agreement for a short period of three years at the end of which the Govern- 
ment ihonld place before the Assembly the results of the experience gained 
regarding its operations and the Assembiy should decide whether the Agreement 
should continue. 


DECEMBER 1932 

SrA Oniarat Political Conference Arreate About fifty mort: srrests were 
made of persona alleged to be delegates to the Gujarat Political Conference. 
Thirty-five of them were ari.sted on the railway sUtion as they alighted from 
varioQS trains, while the rest were arrested as they were passing through Maueck 
Ghowk, the business quarter of the city. The total arrests numbered 100. 

6th. Aaaambly Baiifiaa Ottawa Agreement After a debate in which 60 speakers 
took part the Assembly voted to-day in favour of the ratification ot uie Ottawa 
Agreement by 74 votes to 27. Sir Abdur Bahim, the first spesker, opposing rati- 
fieation said he had been dubbed as an irreconcilable opponent of the agreement 
but was sura the country wts behind him whatever might be the decision of the 
House. 

ISih. Letter to Zamorin Signed hg Benaree Studenie and Profeeeore Over the 
^goaturea of 2354 atudenta, professors and other members of the Benares 
University, the following letter was sent to the Zamorin on the Guruvaynr 
temple i ”we the undersigned members of the staff and students of the Benares 
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Hioda Uo'iTenitv beliore tlut every HiDdu. however hamble his csste tod 
•Utiii may be, shontd have an opportunity of obtaininic darahan of the deity 
whom we worship io our temples. We therefore earnestly and respeetfnlty 
appeal to you to have ouch an opportunity extended to those Hindus also who 
have not hitherto enjoyed the priviteira of entering temples. We firmly believe 
this will strengthen the akradaha and bhakti in tiiem all and thereby promote 
t^ noble cause of religion.” 

lilh. AHaek cn S, P. of Malda by Sonihala Three Sonthals were killed and 
four wounded, while one police constable died of wounds received in a clash 
between Sonthals and the police. A few hundred SonthaU headed by 
Jitu Ohotka and Bamu of fiunshari in Dinsjpur District, who styled 
themselves as “Oandht” oecupicd the Adtna mosque, defied authorities and 
declared of their own. On receipt of the information the District Magis- 
trato, the Superintendent of Police and 25 armed constables, aoeompaniod by 
some non-official gentlemen hastened to the spot. All persuasions 
failed and a police constable was fatally wonnded with an arrow and the 
Superintendent of Police was attackod by the Sonthals with arrows and swords. 
The police thereupon opened fire as a result of which three Sonthals were killed 
and tour wounded. The pnlice then arrested sixteen Sonthals and brought the 
situation under control. The constable who was wounded by the Sonthals died 
ill hospital. 

16th. Bengal Public Security Bill On tiio motion of Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, 
Home Member, the Bengal Council passed the Bengal Public Becarky Bill as 
amended by 52 votes to 24. The object of the Bill was to fight the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. 

Mahatma' a Programme for Anii^Untouchahility Day Mahatma Qaodhi 
issued the following message for the Anti-Untouchability Day~ 'I hope the 
message of hope born of the movement for the abolition of Untouchabiiity will 
penetrate Hanjan quarters in every village in India on next Sunday whicn has 
been fixed by the Central Board for the removal of Untouchabiiity. Every 
Hindu child can do something by the way of some little services to his or her 
Harijan brother or sister in this mass movement of self-purification. 1 have 
been listening to discourses of Bauatanist friends with r^pectfnl acteiftion with 
a perfectly open mind, and I shall continue to do so as long as they will strive 
with me with a view to my conversion into their interpretation of Hinduism ; 
but the conviction is daily growing upon me that untouchabiiity as it is inter- 
preted and practised to-day has no sanction whatsoover io the Hindu Shastras 
taken as a whole, as they must be taken. There can be no doubt that the 
present interpretation and practice of untouchabiiity is utterly contrary to every 
canon of morality. 

21*. Polica search Mrs. Ilansa Mehtas rooms— The rooms occupied by. Mrs 
Hansa Mehta and Mrs. Goshibcu Captain at Grand Hotel, Allahabad, were 
searched by the police armed with a search warrant issncu by the l^iistrict 
Magistrate. party of police went to Grand Hotel ut 5 p.m, and when Mrs. 
Menta and .* .rs. Captain returned to the Hotel from the Unity Conference 
Committee meeting, they searched the rooms and all the luggages. The search 
lasted for twcntyl minutes, but the police found nothing incriminating. It appeared 
the police expected to find some proscribed literature. 

2Srd. Final Stt^tehea of the JR. T, G. Delegates r—ln the course of a general debate 
of the UouuU Tabic Coiiforcnci:, Bir T. B. Sapru said that for the constitution 
io be workable the co-operation of the Congress was necessary and it was 
imperative that the political prisoners should be released.— Lord Peel joined with 
Sir T. K Sapru iu saying that Cciigress co-operation was essential.— The Baja 
of Sarila said that no distinction should be made between States in the institu- 
tions of the Federal Constitution.— Sir Akbar Hydari and Mr. Liaqat Hyat Khan 
declared that the Stages were anxious to enta: the Federation.— Saroar Tara 
Singh pleaded for support of the Allahabad Agreement.— Sir Purshottamdos 
Thskurdas warned tho Goveriimuit that the people of India would not serionsly 
emider ooDStitution^maidiiu lo Jong at Oandoijt was ia jail.— Sir Manabhai 
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Hcbta said Uut there was bittemeas in the rorj eoM of the Mople of la^ and 
tbecefoie ftppeuM to Britain **to give freedom with open hiuiae ind icood gnoe. 

Barmans verdict : Federation with India with Bight of Seomiom The Banna 
Ooanoil alter ak day’s debate defeated by a maiority of ton rotea Ba Pe a 
motion nrging the QoTcrament to accept the principle of aoparatipn of Barma 
from India and urging the Qovornmont to eonreoe a repreieatatife OonfarooM 
to determine the futnro eonatitution on defined terms. The Ooanoil carried ,tho 
Anti-Bepamtiooiat amended motion opposing aeparation on the Premier’s oonaiitn* 
tion, also permanent and unconditioiial Federation and inggeatlng terms for 
the future constitntion in tho alternative propoaing Burma’s entry in the 
Indian Federation on couditiona with the right of aeoesaion and urging an 
early Conference to determine the future ooustitniion on defined terms. 
Tho motion was carried without division. OiBcials remained neutral in the debate 
as well as voting on all motions. 


24th. Bouttd TaUe Conference closes :<*Thc final meeting of the Round Ihbte 
Ponferciiec in London was held. Lord Sankey presiding. He opened the 
pTOcoodingA with announcing the Kiog-£mpcror’s measage to the dclmt^ Sir 
A Moarc tlit'ii addressed tho Conference. He referred to the work of the two 

f revious coofcreiiccs, the great achievement of which was the idea of the All- 
iidia Federation. Ho also referred to tho Comm anal Award and the valnable 
reports of the various committees that came to India. Ho then spoke of the 
two results of the third conference viz., clearly delimiting the field upon which 
the future constitution was going to be built in a much more detailed roimper 
than in the past and the creation of on esprit fie corps amongst all. Regarding 
the question of Federation. Sir Samuel said that there were difllcaities in the 
way of fixing the date of introduction but promised that the Government would 
do their utmost to remove every obstacle as early as possible. On the qneation 
of transfer of Financial Control he said that the Government had fully accept- 
ed the fact that there could be no efTeotivo responsibility without financial 
control. And this is to be granted subject to safeguarding by tho establishing 
of a Reserve Bank. Defence. Sir S. lioare said, should remain the sole res- 
ix)iisibility of the Crowni but the Government would make it clear in we 
instructions to the Governor-General that the reserved side and the popular side 
work in closest co-opcration. Sind and Orissa should both be separate provinces. 
Sir Samuel couciudra with an appeal for co-operation and promiaed rail 
consideration of Sir T. B. Sapru’s appeal, for the release of Gaiidbiji and other 
]vOlitical prisoners. Lord Sankey, speaking next, regretted tho absence of the 
Congrccs and British Labourites, lie advised Indians to strive for an ideal but 
accept the practically possible. He warned the Princes against delay in 
giving a definite assurance about entry into the Federation. 

The Unity Conference :—Thc Allahabad Unity Conforenco which held its Iasi 
session, before adjourning, was presided over by Pandit Malaviya. The Pandit 
announced that an agreement had been reached on all^ the points except on a 
few Hinali matters left over which would take a little time for settlemeot. The 
Bengal question will bo settled in Calcutta by a Sub-Committec. 

Malaviya hoped that Europcaus and Anglo-Indians would co-operatc. The 
General Secretary of (he Conference thou read the resolutions discussed and 
flamed by the Sub-Commiitee. In the Central Legislature the proportion of 
Hints allotted was : il2 per cent Moslems, 4.2 per cent Sikhs, « per cent Indian 
Christians and one seat for Europeans and Anglo- lodians j^binra. lo the 
Punjab Council the seats would be ; Moslems 51 per cent, Si^ , 20 per cent, 
Hindus 27 per cent, Indian Christians il seats, Europeans and Apgio-Indmna one 
seat. The case of Bengal would be decided at Calcutta. The Joint electorate formula, 
adopted in November, was kept intact with the additional mention pi 
Parsecs, Jews and other small minorities. A congratulatory motion on the 
decision of the people of Burma not to separate from India was imrriea un- 
animonsiy. The Coufercoce was then adjourned to a time and place to be 
aiinonncra later. 
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Ik JmMmI JiUt nim JMtfU mwd Dimaif$d : Btari-Morekiiig afltr Lani»n 
flmu9ku hif eoM lor aetioo**, Mid the Hcndd'^ in n MUnn 

Mtkii. *Dnifaif thn am loir aioBthi ladia Bill moot m prodaood. If it bMd 
la fMMtUi aal if H h oaii Uy aad e(miam«*lj ^ plo^ ipren to 

ladli. Ikia ah MaabbUBf ow dmil arednioiiM wpiiolieniion. Ibe Moeaee of 


ladli» Ihia ah iaamUBi ow dmil aoMuoiiM wpiiolieniion. Ibo Mieaee of 
wholt. Biitm !■ tho pronm mea nt the iltil omion of tha Bonnd Tihio 
Oo almi M Ihit iMpoaiibili^ fir comoMBt ihill be plam in the Oeatnl end 
Ptofiaolel Imjejmiai labieet to Mfigaeidi. Will thie pledm be feldUed 
lafcradgidgly or li than beifi te ten thei Oentiel nipoaiibility it to be 
penpoam niifaaidi eie to be annewmebie end treniitlon period ii to be 
faiamaiiibie end e l e itie in leogCh f The third oMo l on. deipite oilleiel eeiareneei 
hM eteid tefte em lodien Mbdonme donbtlal end diomeyecL The lodien 
ami le ewpiSoai aad dteraithil We eweit with eiudety GofenflMot*e 


Sflhi Makaima Chmdh* pooteaoi fati ^->Gettdhi]i poitponed hie intended fiit ia« 
ikdaildj. in ?iew of tae ooieiel eanonnoement that the Vieerml MneUon to 
0r BaDberajan’i BUl eonki not pooeiUy be eanonneed before the 15th Jenneiy, 
while the coateni p le t ed tet waa to take place on the 2nd Gandhiii iaaned a 
atatmant nguteg hia deeiaion, in the eourae of which he leealied the Bombay 
Oonfennee. aoon wer the Yerrowada Pm, and aaid that then eonid be no ceat 
te hte aatUaatoaehablli^ beoame a thing of the peat. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Introduction 

Tho political history of India for the last few years has not ran 
smootli wni straight It has surged op and down and tdken bends. 
To-&y it seems to take a new tom at a iK>int where it would be 
advisable for the reviewer to pause, look back, and try to put toge- 
ther on his canvas the rapid and isolated sketches that he might have 
taken of what he saw before. A whole view and a connected view 
of what went before seems to bo essential to an appreciation of what 
is now going on before our eyes. We therefore b^n with a brief 
recapitulation. 

I. The Basis of Indian Dispensation 

Even while the second Round Table Conference was plying through 
the perilous rocks and sunken reefs of hostile British interests and 
mutually warring dements of Indian oommunalism, and Mahatma Gandhi 
as the sole representative of the Congress was sweating himself unto 
death at the nidder» some of the benighted Indian crew scented a plot 
brewing in high quarters to blow up toe battered ship before she was 
definitely steered towards her haven of fulfilment. The great Tory 
party had never liked at heart the R T. C. plan and method. To them 
the principle of the R. T. C., applied to the case of a "trust^ and 
"dependency^’ like Ireland or India, implied an abrogation of the 
sovereignty of the British Parliament as the sole arbiter of Imperial 
destiny. It involved a betrayal of imperial trust, a shirking of 
imperial responsibility. Some British high imiMiialists would, perhaps, 
fight shy of such high-flown sentiments and simply say that to trwt 
with elements of disloyalty and disaffection in the dependencies 
of the Empire, as one would treat with an ez-enemy of an 
independent State, is to deal a blow to toe majesty of the Paramount 
Power ; it means a lowering of its prestige and authority, and entails 
a surrender of its prerogative and interesb It is the duty of t^ 
Paramount Power to suppress with an iron hand the elements of dis- 
loyalty and revolt, and toen, when order and respect for authority has 
bMn completely restored, to decide by the exercise of its own jud^ent 
and autoority what may be good and expedient for the disafFected limb 
of toe Empire. It may condescend to hear what toe disaffected limb may 
have to say ; but it is no part of the business of that limb to claim a 
share in toe judging and deciding itself. This was the philosophy ^ of 
toe Tory Government which had sent out an All-white Commission 
ttoe Simon Commission^ to India to hear what toe people had to say 
and report, llie people however would have bone of the honour thus 
unceremoniously thrust on them. They practically boycotted the Royal 
Commission. Even the die-hard optimism of lAberalism stood resent- 
fully aloofi The Comnilsnon however produoed a mountain of Report 
out of a moltoili of actual evidence. And it was this Rep^ ^t the 
oflBdal Tory party in England was prepared to adopt as the bans of 
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iU Indian decree and dispensation. It was not prepared to sanction 
any other basis. Why ? Because any other basis would not suit its 
imijerialistie philosophy and outlook. Any other basis like that of tbo 
R. T. C. plan would be subversive of the very * first principles of 
British Toryism. 

II. How Labour Looked at it 

The Labour tM^y in England had. on the other hand, committed 
itself to the principle of sclf-dcteruiination in relation to all subject 
countries including India. When, therefore, that party came into 
oflBce, it naturally began to look about for a plau that would look 
like giving India a^ chance for self-determination, and thcrebyt satis- 
fying its own official Labour conscience. In grim carccstness had 
India been agitating for Swaraj. Some constructive plan must be put 
forward to meet the situation aggravated by the Tory mishandling of 
it The Simon Commission plan would not do. Not simply because 
its proposals were felt to bo inadequate in India, but because the 
Commission had been thrust upon an India that had not only declined 
but resented the honour of its visit It was part and parcel of the 
Tory policy of imperial decree and dispensation. The Latour Govern- 
ment was, therefore, well advised to silently bury the Simon **np8tart^, 
and look about for a means and method whereby the live wire 
between Indian nationalism and British statesmanship, so rudely snap- 
ped by unimaginative Tory oblusencss, might bo joined together again. 
India had been demanding not only Swaraj, but selLdotcrmination as 
regards how and when that Swaraj should bo attainable by her. Now, 
the Labour Qovernment thought of a device by which it could make a 
gesture conciliatory to that Indian demand. That gesture was the 
&>und Table Conference. 

HI. Tjie R. T. C. 

The Round Table idea had not been quite a new one. Daring the 
rule of Lord Reading, when the Non-cooperation Movement had been 
at its senith, the idea had been seriously canvassed iii the responsible 
quarters, both official and non-ofiieial, and it was suggested that ttio 
idea would probably have materialized had not Gandhiji at the supreme 
moment vetoed and turned it down. During Lord Irwin^s regime 
however the idea was revived presumably under Labour sponsorship. 
It took its first material shape in that fatal conference of Gandhiji and 
some other lenders with the Viceroy which ended without having 
reached any common basis of agreement. I^he discussion had centred 
chiefly round the object, plan and procedure of the proposed Round 
Table Conference in London, The Home Government and the Indian 
Qovernment thought that by that proiK>8aI India was given an unique 
opportunity not only for consultation but self-determination, 
in the matter of her constitution-building. For, did not the Labour 
Government say that its Indian ])rogrammc in the British Parliament 
would bo chiselled on tho model of the agreed plan fashioned in the 
Bound Table Conference in which Indians would be invited to sit as 
full-fledged delegates? This, in effect, was what was stated by 
the Government of Lord Irwin to bo the object of tho B. T. C. 
Gandhiji on behalf of the Congress could not offer his co-opera- 
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Coo|?reMi iuid ftlraidy voted for Independence, 
•nd, thypoy, u me not possiblo to persuade it to afpree to any 
linfcsh in its prcainUe did^not concede without question tbit 
the Bubataiioe of indcMndence was forthwith to bo erantod to India, 
rhis subabnee of independence ^nst bo auamnteed to India at the 
outset. That must not be left an open question. Tlie Conferenoe must 
proce^ on that pdstulate. It must meet to hammer that substance 
of mdependenoe into definite shape ; to show, for instance, what nd- 
jiistmonts there must be during the traneition period of tninsfcrcnce 
of ^wer from British hands into Indian. This the Labour Qovernment 
could not guarantee. It would commit itself for the proposed RT.C. 
to tlio Msceptanco of any preamble or postulate in advance. It must 
wait and see. Lest the Conference first meet and deliberate and come 
to an agred solution. For it, every question must bo left as an 
opeu^ qiicstion^-^tbc question of the object as well of the means, question 
relating to principles and those relating to their detailed working. 

IV. Why It Failed To Attract CoK'iBEss 

There should have been little practical difficulty about ibis if Labour 
could eommaiid couRigo enough to stick to its principles and profes- 
sioiw. But it was not prepared to risk its life on the Indian issue. It 
was perbips moto anxious to carry the British Liberals and Tories 
with them than the Indian Nationalists. The issue of their Indian 
labours must have the blessings of all parties. So the proposed Con- 
feyt^ was to be representative of all possible interests and shades of 
opinion, British as well as Indian. And it was folt^and rightly BO'~*by 
the Congress that such a proiniscnous conference could baraly bo cx« 
]K>ctcd to yield any results even remotely foreshadowing the fruition of 
Indian wpirations. The Congress in reaction launched the Civil I>is* 
obedience Movement to create “sanction” or dynamic power needed for 
cfTcctively pressing and bringing home Us* demands. 

V. The Plea of Official Laboub 

Suspicions ^cre then openly expressed in some qaariers that official 
Labour was not, and did not intend, playing its game with Indian 
Nationalisin fairly and squarely ; that it was as good an imperialist at 
heart and as staunch a .votary of the cult of Britisk trusteeship iu In^ 
as its Liberal and Tory compatriots. Only the Tory die-hards liad been 
more outspoken. In spite of all its professions of self-dcterminatiou, it 
was perhsps as definitely inclined as any other party in England to 
regard the Congress demand for independenee as crying for the moon. 
The plea of official LApour was that it was sincere in its solicitude 
for Indian emancipktionrbut that its actual course of action was deter- 
mined by conditions of political reality, and considerations of practical 
i^tesmanship which required a cautious and slow movement along the 
liiic of least resistance. Tbc dual policy of repression and conciliation 
which it followed was none of its own seeking ; it was precipitated by 
the impaticDce and obstinacy and opposition of Congress leadership. 
The trouble should have been avoided if Congress had not refused to 
fi^asp the band of fricndidHp and co-operation which Lord Irwin had 
extended to it. The Congress dccirion te launch the Civil Disobedience 
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Movement wee therefore most mfortaoete. It vms aofiir end mrieet to 
Labour. It drove Laboar, that came to befriend and hd|i, to dmneive 
imfaro. lie anadetf to aeearo the eo-operation of the otber Britiah 
paHiea in the Honae of Commooa was obviously )ttsti6ed by oonsidera- 
tioDt of nmdenoe and political sagacity. It wanted to bnild on a aonnd 
and duiable basis. The stmetore raised by ft mtyht at first lack tbe 
grandeor and magnificence of Indian political idealism, but it was meant 
to be a structure that would last and that would be haUtable. It would 
bo such as could be added to and perfected as necessary and in the 
ivrocess of actual frying. The Tory Oovernmont, when it should come, 
would not pull it down, because it had been as a party invited to have 
a share to the making cf it 

VI. Labour Hanbuno— A Departure 

We need not discuss the grounds for justification either of the sus- 
picion of the Indians as to the intentions of Labour, or of the pica 
of Labour itself as stated above. It is to bo noted however that the 
Labour handling of the Indian situation was in two resets a depar- 
ture from the former Tory treatment of it First it admitted the 
fundamental blunder of the Simon Comnitssion plan and substituted for 
it the Bound Tabic method. Secondly, it had the courage to act 
and open negotiations with^ the Congress while the latter was carry- 
ing on the Civil Disobedience Movement which had so far shown 
no sign of weakening or receding. The Oandhi-Irwin Agreement was 
in no senae an agreement between the victor and the vanquished—n 
circmnstance which made it so galling and bitter to the Indian bur* 
caucratic throat that was to swallow It. It was for that very reimn 
an engagement of honour from the Indian nationalist point of view. 
The first Agrecnioiit was followed by another which secured the co- 
c|)eration of the Congress in the labours of the R.T.C. This cooper- 
ation was oftered on the basis of the Premier’s declaration of policy at 
the close of the first Bound Table Conference which had met and 
deliberated without Congress collaboration and in an atmosphere of in- 
tense political activity in India—a declaration whicli definitely accepted 
full responsibility as the Indian objective, spoke of a transition pmod 
during which certain reservations and safeguards might be put in to 
balance the Indian constitution, but which must be such as to subserve 
the interests of India. The Congress participated on the distinct 
understanding that all reservations and safeguards in the transition 
period would bo demonstrably to the interest of India. 

VII. Two iNmAL Mistakes 

This was all right so far as it went But the Lsbour Government 
had made two initial mistakes ^ which it would not or could not 
rectify. It had made a pact with the Tories and Liberals, and the 
collaboration of these parties in the B.T.C. and to the Parli- 
ment necessarily meant that the measure of responsibility to be con- 
ceded to the Indian constitution would be the least possible, and that 
of the reservations and safeguards the largest possible. By that pact 
ofiMal Labour consented to move with a perpe^ Tory halter round 
its neck. And as events showed* that halter not only gigged but 
smothered Labour. The seeoad oditeke due to its fsilure to make 
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die Indfan reimteiitetton in die B.T.C, truly repreeentntave in oher- 
noCer. In thb it played into the hands of reaedonaries who so arr- 
inattem and so polled the strinn that the discomfitnre of the 
B.T.O. as a solvent of the Indian problem would be a foresme con- 
dusion. The Conference was pa^ed with ultra4oyfilisU, 'political 
fc^ls and rank coinmnnalists. To these two aiffht bo added another 
mistake. The Qovemment would never speak its own mind or disclose 
its Indian desisns and plans. There was nothing; to inspire faith in 
its ultimate intentions. 

Vm. Why R T. C. Failed 

The Confiress participation in the R T. C. after Ilahatmaji's second 
Agreement with the Government was of course a leaven that tended 
to make the R. T. C business in every sense a more real and more 
interestinu one. The presence of Mahatma Gandhi as the plenipoten- 
ti^ of the Congress invested the Indian element of the Conference 
with a more truly representative character. The man who admittedly 
could **deliver the goods" now sat at the table. This was a (pmt 
advantage from the real business point of view. But the motley Indian 
dementi or a considerable section of it made a common cause with a 
section of the British element to refuse to take advantage of this. 
Every body claimed to be as truly representative as the Congress 
member. The grim reality of the Indian situation was thus ignored 
by false pretences in the St James’ Palace. Then again, the communal 
interestsi in spite of the best efforts of Mahatma Gandhi, not only did 
not show any signs of yielding quarters, but they seemed to enter 
into a pact with the reactionary forces that insisted on the imperial 
reservations and safeguards, and demanded those reservations and 
safeguards for themselves. That is to say, they seemed to think that 
the proposed checks and balances in the constitution were in the in- 
terest of India herself, inasmuch as by tliem it was intended to pro* 
tect the interests of the minorities brom the tyranny ^of the majority 
rule. An unbriddled and unchecked Congress Rij would prove, accor- 
ding to them, a state of intolerable tyranny. The British Government 
should therefore hold the reins in their hands to prevent this calamity. 
They are to see that the newly implemented constitution is not ran 
into the ditch- All attempts of Mahatma Gandhi failed to bring 
round die narrow and reactionary forces to a common,^ consolidated, 
patriotic nucleus for actio . Indian swaraj is no good if it lacks the 
reservations and checks which British imperialist interest and Indiaii 
communalist interest combine to demand as esseiidaL Thus the Conn^ 
which was practically the sole factor in the field of Indian political 
straggle, was sought to be cornered in the St James’ Palace. Tho 
Ijibour Government which was still in power persisted in refuring to 
disclose its own Indian plans. It was content to let matters drift Its 
mind seemed to be undecided. Or perhaps it looked on while the 
Coirference itself was showing proof positive how utterly impracticablo 
from every point of view was the extremist demand which M a ha t m s j i 
carried in his "^pocket" That demand seemed to be opposed at evmy 
point not so much by British as by Indian objeetioas. The Princes 
would have none of it ; the Mahomedansb Depressed dasscs and Sikhs 
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wontd have nooe of it odIom their epedal clatnie were Rnt conceded ; 
and even the Liberals would not ico in for the whole of it. So 
Mahatmaji’s seemed to be Ae solitar]r» discordantf insiiif^ent note. 

IX. The Oeecral EtECiioN— H ow It Affected The SmrATiox. 

In the Inst phase of the R. T. C. In which the Congress partici* 
Dated, theio was one of the most decisive Qeneral Elections in English 
history, by which Labour was practically swept away, and a so-called 
National Government was inst^ed supported by an almost all- 
Conservative House of Parliament The official Conservative party was 
of course led by the sedate and sweet-tongned Mr. Baldwin, but a 
noup of die-hards and reactionaries under £e forceful captaincy of 
Mr. Churchill formed also a ciamourous and assiduous team. The 
leadership of Baldwin was solid but it was not undivided. And the 
leaven of this die-hard influence has worked through the whole loaf of 
British attitude in its relation to India. Towards the close of the second 
session of the R. T. C., even before Mahatma Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders left the English shores, it was believed that forces were already 
at work to sabotage the Conference, make a clean sweep of tlio whole 
Indian muddle of the Labpnr Government, and go back to the **buried” 
Simon Commission. It was feared that Federal responsibility might be 
shelved, and only Provincial autonomy such as contemplated b^y the 
Simon report would bo granted. An influential section of the Indian 
team of the R. T. C. hm to formally protest against such a plan. 
The result was that the whole question of responsible government in 
India was shelved for the time being. The second session concluded 
its labours, but nothing was conclu^d by them. There was a formal 
declaration of policy by the Premier which, as usual, v.as a mastcr- 
pieed of platitude-making and vagueness. It said of course that the 
change of government in England did not moan a change of its Indian 
policy, and that the new Government endorsed the formula and method 
of the Labour Government But those who could read the new dis- 
position of forces in British politics, refused to take the professions of 
the new Government at their face value. The Premier, even if he 
meant well, was not now the prime mover. His will was no longer 
the collective will of his team. The solid conservatism of Sir Samuel 
Hoare would now prevail, and the volatile socialism of Mr. Macdonald 
would be of littio avail. 

X. The chaxoe in Spiuit if xryr ix Form. 


That a tightening.— and ns regards Indian hopes a blighting— diangc 
had uomo over the spirit, if not also over the form, of the British 
Government’s Indian policy, was a fact that was not geiioraliy avowed 
and admitted, but it was evideot from the trend of subsequent events. 
Tbe inconclusive session of the R. T. C. broke up in an atmosphere 
■of irritating vagueness, suspense and mutual distrust Even the Indian 
groups had not been able to keep house together, much less put it in 
order. There had been nothing left for the'.commiioal tangle but to wait 
for the humiliation of the Communal Award. There had been nothuig 
left for the groat constitutional question itself but to wait for the 
reports of Consultative and other Cmmiltees and the labours of 
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nobody know how many future Hound Table Confereoces. When 
Ma h a tan a Gandhi aiuled from the ahores of Eoffland, the offieial faces 
that came to see him off scowled rather than smiled on him. He came 
and retired as an adversai^ with whom it had not been possible to 
Qome to terms. The dominating conservative inflnenoe in the National 
Government was more than ever convinced^if indeed it had ever 
lacked the conviction — that to come to terms with the Congress as it 
was would always be impossible. Nay. it would be suicidal, even if 
it were possible. The Congress must be crushed if high impeml 
interests and responsibilities are to be saved. The whole Labour ^lioy 
of baigaining with the Indian extremist and law-breaker, had been a 
colossai blunder, the mischief created by which would have to be 
forthwith undone. Needless to say that in this attitude, Whitehall was 
warmly supported by the common run of Indian bureaucracy and non- 
official European commutiity. These latter had never liked the Gandhi* 
Irwin Pact and the **traoe’\ 

XI. The Struggle Revived 

Fortunately for these belHcose influences, the situation in India tmd 
been sufficiently tense and provocative. But the Frontier trouble, the 
agrarian trouble in the U. P.. and the Bengal Ordinances should not 
have precipitated the struggle if Mahatma Gandhi could have agreed to 
fly the Congress Fl<^ half-mast in London and thus prevented British 
statesmanship from repenting its former ways of bargaining and con- 
ferring with one who proved to be an implacable foe. With Mahatma 
Gandhi signing the R. T. C. documenl;, as for instance, Sir Toj Bahadur 
had signed it, and promising the Congress assent to it, the struggle 
need not have been revived. And in aU probability it would not 
have in spite of a thousand Frontier and other troubles. At the conclusion 
of the second session, and wiien returning from England, Mahatmaji 
had made it perfectly clear that the Congress would not only not 
bring down its high demand for immediate effective coutrol over the 
army, finance and so (orth, which any British government, Labour or 
Conservative, was not prepared to grant, but that the Congress would 
revive the. Civil Disobedience Movement and sacrifice million lives’^ 
if need be, in case the negotiations ultimately broke down, as in all 
human probability they were bound to be. Now, this threatened 
recrudescence of the trouble of direct action the National Goverument 
was not prepared to tolerate. And it was not prepared to tolcrato even 
the threat itself — **the perpetual menace'' as it was called. As tho^ 
Home Member in India and the Secretary of State in England have 
often repeated*- Government was no longer disposed to parley with 
and give quarters to elements that avowcid and stood for unconstitu- 
tionai action. They have had enough of **trucc" and ''agreement" with 
these irreconcilable, subversive elements, and they are in no mood for 
trying those dubious and unfruitful methods again. It is doubtful if 
even the Labour Goverumeuc would have tried them again had it 
continued to be in office. 

XII. The Viceroy's Refusal— No Accident 
It was no wonder therefore that the overtures of Mahatma Gandhi 
to the Viceroy imm^iately after his lauding were met with a rebufi*. 

4 
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In oor jadsnifnt Any dionld not luiTa been met wiA n rdmft We 
dfaeoeeed ue oeee nt length in oor previoni lotrodootion. It ie tme 
thnl Aere was the onfbrtanntab conditiooal Areat of direct action con* 
tained in those orertores Aat evidently and siooerely meant io be 
imciflc* Bot on the Oovemmeot sidsb too» Aere was Ae threat of 
r e pr a ssi oo wiA possAle measnres," and the armonry of Oovem* 
ment was abont to be filled with new-bngled drastic weapons of boA 
offenoe and defence. The Act of Ae matter was Aat there was no 
harm in eiAer of the opponents trying to convert Ae other by fnrAer 
talk and oAer gentle modes of persnasion. The beneficent possibilities 
of soA meAods aie never too soon exhansted. As it should be Ae 
endeavonr of every popular oiganisation to make government more and 
more amenable ana responsive to Ae behests of popular will wiAout 
undermining Ae foundations of government itself, so it should be the 
endeavonr of every government— and particularly of those Aat are 
not responsible and representative— to carry conviction and confidence 
to those minds where conviction and confidence do not exist as to Ae 
sincerity of its iatentions and reasonableness of its policy and plans. 

XIII. The Curve op The Revived Movement 

We need not recapitulate the histoiy of the revival of Ae Civil 
Disobedience Movement and the drastic Ordinance rule which Oovern- 
ment introduced with dramatici though premeditated, quickness. In the 
midst of the grim reality of the struggle, the last echoes of the second 
R.-T. C. came and told in mournful numbers that the whole business 
had been but an empty dream. The Secretary of State, of course, was 
all ardour in the defence of hie Dual Policy— ‘of crashing the Congress 
which represented only a small though clamorous minority, and procee- 
ding apace witii constitutional reform which would produce results 
cautious enough yet tangible enough to allay the fears and satisfy the 
hopes of Indians sane and loyal and uncomplaining teeming millions. 
Tills dual policy in so far as it aimed at crushing the Congress and 
foisting a constitution upon India wiA the Congress securely locked up 
iu prison, was a delusion Aat deceived British statesman by its seeming 
solid effectiveness. For Ae first half of 19^2, the Movement was ra- 
ther going stro^. The number of convictions in the months of January 
and February in connection with the Movement was near 15,000 and 

18.000 respectively. Then the curve gradually :fell till at the end of 
Auguai« it was about 3.000. The total number of prisoners at Ae end 
of July in the jails was nearly 25,000. of which about 1,000 were wo- 
men. The number was less than that by a few hundreds at Ae end 
of August. The official report claimed that of the prisoners nearly 

7.000 were released on apology, showing that a good percentage of men 
and women taking part in the Movement repented the folly of their 
ways. Though the Movement waned during the latter half of the year, 
Ae total number of prisoners in the jail of all the provinces was still 
nearly 20.000 at the end of September including nearly 800 women. 
The number fell to a little over 18.000 at Ao end of October. That 
Ae number had not dwindled much in spite of the marked decrease in 
new arrests and convictions, was due to Ae fact that long-time convic- 
tions, in many cases accompanied by heavy fines which in some cases 
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wm mKsedt been the rale with eoorti trying the eniee* There 
WM no geiofeying the dnstie chnraoter of the opemtioD of the Ofdi- 
jmcee which, eubeeqnently. were enacted into an al]«oonipr<dienaiye 
Ordinance Law intended to guard the present and future Oovemmende 
«E**J*t ony possible relapse of nnconstitutional activity on the part of 
the Congress or any other militant organisation. Qovemment, of oourse^ 
accusations of excesses and undue severity in the working of 
the Ordinances with a gesture of incredulous stolidity. Even firing was 
necessary and was justified. Tlie Home Member in the Indian Le^la* 
tive Assembly made a statement showing the occasions on which firing 
had to be resorted to and the casualties resulting therefrom. In the 
first quarter alone of 1932, firing was resorted to in Bengal on as many 
as seventeen occasions, more than in any other province. Daring the 
same period firing in Bombay resulted in the death of thirtyfour. At 
larapiir in the district of Monghyr (Behar) thirteen were killed and 
twentyfonr wounded. The holy city of Benares was however the first 
to taste the first shots. That was in the first week of January just 
after Mahatma Gandhi had again been shut up in the Yervada Jail. 
These firings and their casualties indicated that the Government was 
in no mood for treating with indulgence any nuclei of elements of tur- 
bulence that might form to presage and foster a growing storm of anti- 
Governmciit fury. Those in power do sometimes rcl> upon the far- 
reaching “moral” effects of such firings more than they rely upon their 
immediate local effects. And they seek to justify their reliance Jby the 
laws of crowd psychology. A few timely shots fired to kill a “storm*' 
at its forming nucleus would spare us the fury and mischief of the 
storm itself. But sometimes the time as well the measure of the shots 
are miscalculated. The “moral” effect produced may be the reverse 
of what was dcsirc'd. In the case of the virgin firing iu the city of 
Benares for example, though three were reported to have been killed 
and as many as tliirty-eight wounded, the day following witnessed a 
scene such as even the holy Benares had ever witnessed before — the 
streets and squares of the city were literally filled with moving and 
surging stiTsins of human heads which, apparently, were ready either 
for bullet showers or lathi blows that might descend on them. There 
was no firing and scarcely any lathi charge on that day. First day's 
firing had lashed the easy placidity of the city into a wave of moun- 
tain mass before which it was safe to stoop and retire. That moun- 
tain mass was best allowed to break and exhaust itself on its rock- 
bound shore. After its break* up and retreat, the time for action came 
again. And this time not mass firing. The crowd mind works by 
epileptic fits and spasmodic starts. Those charged^ with the task of 
hitting and hammering it iuto obedience and plasticity should never 
forget this. And not only this, but a profonnder law. Hard blows 
unwisely and recklessly dealt, may make people bolt, but some at 
least may bolt to plot, dig themselves into the ground, and lay mines 
there of insidious mischief and trouble. 

We iieet not especially refer to more civil modes of operation which 
did not involve firing, but which encroached, under circumstances of 
emergency, upon the common liberties of the citizens and their ordinary 
rights of propietorship. In fact, the Ordinances — which Sir Samuel 
had said in the House of Commons he had always hated and would 
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never consent to continue a day longer than was necessary — not only 
made the work of the actual civil resisters a very exacting one, Imt 
they maintained a most determined blockade against tiie Congress so that 
the least suggestion of any form of symimthy and supp^ from the 
general mass of the public might not reach it. By this relentless 
blockade, Congress was denied the very means of its sustenance. Port 
it can live and thrive to the extent it is able to enlist the active sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm of the people. Its Independence Day celebrat- 
ions, its All-India Prisoners* I^ys, its Flag^hoistings, its Hartals, and so 
forth, have thus been the very vital breath of its nostrils. Govern- 
ment saw this and lost no time in trying to ent off by the drastic 
provisions of the Ordinances this vital breath itselL National Flag- 
hoisting, for example, had never been by itself an illegal and fotbiddeo 
act And there were the rulings of some of the High Courts coun- 
tenancing this view. Yet the flying of such flags on a Congress day 
was a riaky job, and the people knew from instinct and from experi- 
ence that it was so. A house that habitually flew the flag miglit not only 
be in the black books of the police, but be * commandoered’* and taken 
possession of as one habitually assisting in the prosecution of the 
aati-govemmeut campaign. Though the f!ng>flying was no oflcnce, it 
forthwith became so when it could be connected in any manner with 
the Congress campaign. The national flag became the flag of the 
enemy as soon as it was flown as Congress colours. There 
were, besides, the all-sweeping provisions of Section 144, which mi^t 
prohibit almost anything under the sun and make alnu»st everything 
human an offence. The same considerations applied to the case of the 
closing of shops on a hartal day. Notices were actually issued to some 
of the '‘ring-leader*^ sho|w in Calcutta and elsewhere, requiring them to 
abstaia from closing tlK»ir shops on a hartal day. A viliag(* or a locality 
that proved to be Imbitually pro-Congross, might be %'iKit('d with more 
than ordinary attentions by tlie authorities, and proving unregeiierate 
and refractory, might be vouchsafed the uncommon privilege and honour 
of military or punitive police quartered in it and collective fines saddled 
upon it. 

Government was tioc slow to recognise the potent influence, for good 
and for evil, which ^hc Press wields and exerts in all civilised 
countries. So nearly half its battle waf fought again! the Press. The 
special powers which Goverutnetit assumed under the Ordinances, 
subsequently sponsored by the Legislative Assembly and baptised as 
Acts, were indeed very wide powers of control. And that control 
ranged over the whole gamut from censorship to dictation. Delin- 
quency was always met with a stern hand, and several Journals and 
Presses consciously or unconsciously overstepping the very uncertain 
boundary of ‘safety’*, narrowly escaped being electrified into annihila- 
tion. The Press had verily to feel its meagre, uncharted way 
gropingly in dangerous zones of barbed*wire entanglements. Many 
were caught in the entanglements and perished. Some escaped with a 
rather nasty close shave. That story is, however, told in anothier 
place. 

XIV. Government’s Formula Be : Congress 

Such exceptional measuresf carried into execution by a machinery 
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80 vas^ 80 co1o88al and, apparently, so perfect as the Government of 
India, in which all limbs, from the srreat wheels and levers to the 
least screws and pins, worked so readily and loyally, soon irathered 
momentum enough to run down the active forces of the Congress 
oifonsiyc offering resistance and creating trouble. The Secretary of 
State ^n the cariicr days of the fight, when the issue seemed to hang 
in the balance, would sometimes allow a sigh escape him regretting 
the vacant chair or chairs in the Conference and in the Committees ; 
would almost show himself eager to make pence with an organisation 
that had forced the fight on him. Of course, be would fight to a 
finish civil disobedience. But it was not demonsfrably clear in the 
earlier months at least that this was tlio same thing as humbling or 
crushing Congress. It rather looked like an willingness to make peace 
with the Congress as poon as it could be induced to lay down its 
unconstitutional arms. It was. apparently, not required that, as a 
repentant sinner hiimbl'’'^ to the dust. Congress would sue for pardon, 
and abjure for good ♦he very idea of civil disobedience as an evil 
dream. Lord Irwin had met Gandhi ji while civil disobedience had 
been actually going on ; and the Agreement had ncceptod a state of 
things which could be described only as truce, in which hostilities had 
merely been suspended. But to the die-hard Tory mind that arrange- 
ment had meant nothing less than a betrayal by the socialist govern- 
ment then in power. The National Government could never consent 
to repeat that mistake. It vras rather bent upon regaining the lost 
ground. So though the first utterances of Sir Samuel Hoaro had 
seemed to ho coneoivod somewhat in tlio spirit of tlio late Labour 
Government and set in a somewhat mellow accommodating key, they 
gradually hardened and settled down to the familiar bass of a high 
imperialist key. And this hardening seemed to be the more pronounced 
as his mailed fist np?)eared to tighten it.s grip on the Congress neck 
the more smotheringly. As early as in the month of April, this 
settled conqueror^s tone (if the Secretary of Slate was discernible with 
unmistakable olearne.*??. In the House of Commons he explained the 
Goveinuient’s attitude as regards the Congress. That exposition has 
served as the text of the Gov(*rninent^:!; formula ever since. Its reply 
to all peace proposals, inside or outside the Parliament or the legisla- 
tive Assernhly. has continued to b(? based on that formula — 
wdiieh said lhat tliere was no question of coope ration with any one 
connected with Civil Disobedience. “If Mr. Gandhi showed a disposi- 
tion to restore the relations that existed at the time of the Bound 
Table Conference, he would find not the sliglitest rdifficulty in commu- 
nicating that fact. But one thing w^as clear that there woi/t be any 
question of making a bargain with the Congress as a condition of co- 
operation*' The Viceroy's speech in the Legislative Assembly on 
September 5, emphasised in like manner this vmw, viz., that there could 
be no compromise in the matter of civil disobedience, and that there 
would be no change of Government's policy so long as the circumstances, 
which had made the adoption of that policy necessary, existed. “It is 
a policy that has met with a remarkable degree of ‘success." The Move- 
ment was practically dead in U. P.f in N. W. F., and elsewhere. “Over 
a greater part of India the mass of population is no longer concerned 
with civil disobedience.*’ “I do not suggest for the moment,'* conti- 
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oned the Viceroy, '*that the civil disobedience movement is finished or 
that it does not still remain a very definite menace against which we 
can afford to relax oar precaution. To use it is abun^mtly clear timt 
the movement cannot succeed so lon^ Government maintains its exist- 
ing: policy/' The existing policy of course meant rule by the Consoli- 
dated Oidinance which, as the Viceroy promised, would soon be incor- 
porated in the general law of the land. Hie general law of the land 
would ^ thus be strengthened by the inclusion of many of the 
provisions of the **iate" ordinance. That was to be the ^Ordinance 
I^w-" Some of the provincial Legislatures had a share in the 
forging of this permanent statute steam-roller. The Congress method 
was really the method of force — coercion. This is how Government 
appreciated it. And Government must offer it a most resolute opposition. 

XV. Viceroy's Speech— On Terrorism 

The same speech referred to the terrorist outrages in Bengal. That 
menace was growing unlike civil disobedience. Yet the Bengal Govern- 
ment had not lacked necessary powers and not been miserly in putting 
them to use. Tt demanded of course still ampler powers, and those 
would assuredly be granted them. But the question remained and still 
remains — Would such powers, vigorously put to use, bring the situation 
under real control ? They might or might not. But ^ even if they did 
the deeper problem would still remain— Was the evil eradicated or was 
it likely to be eradicated by such means ? The Viceroy in that speech 
urged— and rightly — all law-abiding citizens “not to let any feeling of 
sentimental sympathy with mistaken ideas of patriotism blind them to 
the terrible dangers this movement holds for them and for the future of 
the country." But it would appear that neither those drastic measures nor 
these earnest apiicals would go so far as to touch the root of the evil. 
Some of the measures adopted, for example, internment on mere suspicion, 
and in some cases, immediately after acquittal by the highest tribunal 
in the lano, collective fines and mass punitive measures, seemed rather 
to have nourished and strengthened the roots of the growing menace. 
The Press and the Platform sounded the note of warning and appealed 
and argued, again and again. They showed how discontent was spread 
and deepened by them— how without lightening the burden of Govern- 
ment's anxiety, they made more difficult the task of those who would 
seek to reclaim and redeem the benighted, misguided fiock. Government 
always showed a disposition to mark with a common brand the civil 
resistor, with his cult of non-violence and suffering, preferring, gener- 
ally, open and clean methods, and the terrorist, with the bomb and 
pistol, n oving stealthily and surreptitiously, and in the dark. It often 
forgot that Mahatma Gandhi was the best policeman in India. It 
preferred to stress its view that civil disobedience stirred up a general 
spirit of lawlessness, and that at the back of all its lofty idealism of 
non-violence and truth, there was worship of Force. The violent move- 
ment was only a peculiarly sinister form of the general movement which 
had coercion and not persuasion for its method. Yet those who did 
not justify the general movement, still persisted in thinking that, 
perhaps, Mahatma Gandhi was the best policeman in Indb, and that 
the terroiist trouble on Government's hands would probably have been 
a far greater trouble had not Gandhiji exerted the influence he had 
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doue^ and diverted a part of the ladum uoreet ioto other ohaonele. 
Those other channels one may not like ; yet some people have thought 
that hut for the division and diversion created by them* there would 
have been not one bat» possibly, many a Chittagong. We do not know 
what grounds existed for such conjectures as to what would have 
been. But we are certainly inclined to think that Mahatmaji’s very 
earnest insistence on non-violence and truth in the conduct of public 
as well private affairs, did the policing in India in a more real and 
potent way than all the Ordinances put together. To admit this is 
merely to admit the supremacy of die moral and spiritual force over 
every other kind of force. We need not, however, tarry longer over 
this. 

As was evident from that speech of the Viceroy and also from 
other official enunciations of policy before and after, Oovoniment was 
determined upon two things — (1) to fight with all necessary measures, 
ordinary or extraordinary, civil disobedience till it was dead with 
chance of resurrection ; and, (2) not to bargain again with the Congress 
with a view to securing its co-operation. This determination had 
already germinated, when towards the close of the second R. T. C., 
de facto Tory Government had come into power masquerading as 
Nadonal Government. But the full-fledged Tory policy had not yet 
completely cast off the dead socialist chrysalis. It was veiled when 
the new Government said that there would be no change of policy 
or method in relation to India. 

XVI. ‘Masters In Their Own House" 

But the late policy had been to bargain on terms honourable 
to both parties with the Congress actually engaged in fight 
for securiog its co-operation. It was the rame policy 
as had treated for peace with a rebellious Ireland. In Ir*dia that policy 
had produced the two Agreements with Mahatma Gandhi, of which no 
government had any just cause to be ashamed. The new dispensatioo 
iu British politics regretted at heart the policy that had produced the 
Agreements as it regretted the Irish precedent. It was detertpined 
not to see that history repeating itself. And it was confirmed in its 
determination by two . facts — by the impossibility of tiie Congress 
demand as advocated by Gandhiji in the R. T. C, ; and by the Con- 
gress threat of a revival cf civil disobedience in case that demand was 
not conceded. Coupled with tliese two were the actual troubles in the 
Frontier and United Provinces and in Bengal accompanied by per- 
petual talks of truce and renewal of *‘war", and endless vexatious negotia- 
tions upon agrarian and other disputes in which the authorities could not 
but feel that they had ceased to be ‘masters in their own houses.*^ Of 
course, the policy of the Agreement bad meant, if it meant anything at 
allf that their houses were henceforth to be regarded as pcbiic houses 
to be shared iu common with rhe accredited representatives of the 
people. But it was not easy for those who had been in 8'»le possession 
to make accommodation for others. Besides, were those ^ others who 
had been openly defying them the accredited representatives of the 
people ? Were the teeming millions with these disturbers of the peace 
and chaUengers of their right of occupancy ? That was !yet to be seen. 
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XVIL B. T. C. Method Akd New Dzspenbatiok 

Bat the new dispeneation wanted to dispense not only with any 
baxgi^ioing with this ohallengios menace, bat it did not like— imrtionl- 
arly after the fraitless effort to seoure Congress 'co-operation, — and 
would rather dispense with the Bound Table Conference method itaelf 
which, if meant as s^ioaSf was a method of bargaining. With this 
method remaining, high imperialism coaid not feel its power undivided 
and its domain entire. The fate of India could be decided by the decroe 
of the imperial Parliament alone. There could be dividing and sharing 
in the authority of Parliament. The Simon Commission had been ail 
right. But what was the Bound Table Conference ? Suppose it reached 
some agreed conclusions — agreements to which some cabinet ministers 
and some other Parliamentary party leaders subscribed their names, 
together with some Indian leaders. Of what value would such agree- 
ments be ? The British statesmen, and cabinet mfaisters amongst them, 
might or might not undertake to make those agreements the basis of 
their proposals to Parliament. In the former case, Parliament was, in 
fact, called upon merely to ratify a treaty made behind its back by its 
own leaders. The Parliament being run on party lines, and the gov- 
ernment in power for the time being commanding the largest following 
in the House, the ratification or assent of Parliament would be given 
as a matter of course, provided Government committed itself to the 
agreements reached in the Conference room. If, however, Government 
simply promised to give the agreements their best considieration, with- 
out adopting them as their own plans, then, the B.T.C. was but a 
glorified witness-box, and it was best to tell all concerned that 
it was so. Now, Labour Government had said that their 
proposals to I’arliaraent would be based iipou the agreements 
reached in tho R. T. 0. —a statement which had not proved 
satisfactory to Congress in view of the character of the conference 
that was to be assembled. As we have seen, Congress had wanted to 
make its own Resolution the basis of its negotiations with the British 
politicians. However, as the result of the two viceregal Agreements, 
it consented to co-operate in the work of the R. T. C, such as it was, 
on the understanding that the safeguards etc. in the transition period 
were all to be demonstrably in the interest of India. Labour Qovero- 
ment had thus maintained its policy of bargain. And it had hoped 
that by persisting in it, it would leave no motive and no scope for 
future civil disobedience. But the new forces behind the National 
Government did not like, and did not believe in, bai^aining. It meant 
to them divining Parliamentary authority and violating imperial trust 
And if they eschew bargaining, they must find other ways of dealing 
with civil disobedience. This raus^ be killed so that it might never 
rear up its head again. The first assertion of the new Government 
was, tiierefore, that that could be no bargaining with civil disobedience. 
That was the first cleav^e and departure of policy. But how to get 
round the Round Table itself which had been, and still was, the visible 
embodiment of the late policy of bargain ? How to keep the form 
gnd *'shadow’^ of the Couferenee and at the same time go tmek to riie 
spirit and substance of the Simon Commission ? Without going back 
to that or its method, orthodor Tory influences could hardly feel fiiat 
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tkfT bad neovtna their true podtioii. Of ooUMt eitaine «i««nnato 
m oeeD entered into aod certain appearaooea had to be sept np. 
That was the eooialiit ffOTemment’s lesaey. How to write it oflP and 
yet make a show of policy conduned and enganemente kept f That waa 
not eaaily done. Sir Samnel Hoare prides himulf npon hating beatiog 
abont the bosh. Still be mast wriggle himself onC of a position to 
which the late Labour manoenvre or mismanoenvre had driven him. 
And* presnm^ly, toe great apparent snoccss of the repressive half of 
his dual Indian policy was a great opportanity, enconragement and 
assistance to him. 

AVIII. Secbetary op State’s Axnoukgembnt 
Towards the end of Jane he made a statement Even the robust 
optimism of toe Liberals staggered under the blow when, quite 
contrary to their expectations, Sir Samuel Hoare suddenly announced 
in the House of Commons a change in the procedure of toe business 
of Constitution-making for India. That announcement fell and burst 
as* a bombshell to disturb even the Elysian equanimity, the stoic sanity 
and sobriety of Indian Moderatism. 

XTX. Akkoukcement And Congress 
Mr. C. Bajagopalaohariar, the then acting President of the 
Congress, voiced toe opinion of the extremist nationalist, when he 
said : **Whiie it certainly breaks pledges, in another sense it is welcome. 
It puts an end to hopes built on equivocal statements. It was 
promised that Britain would set India free from foreign control, and 
that a constitution would be drafted for India in accordance with agreed 
condusions, no reservations or safeguards being thought of except such 
as were wanted in the interests of India herself. The Secretary of 
of State has now declared that not what we desire, but what a British 
Parliamentary Committee shall deliberate and lay down, shall be the 
constitution. More than one clear voice representing British policy has 
>rito unabated frankness spoken out that the form of toe constitution 
shall be puch os, while seeming in India like self-Govemment, must in 
Westminster show adequate provisions to guarantee continuance of 
British control and British exploitation.” 

XX. Liberal Attitude 

All toe important Liberal Associations protested and even persons 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Mr. N. M. Joshi 
resigned from the Consultative Committee. The British politicians had not 
expected that toe change outlined would meet with so much protest and 
opposition and that the Liberals, who should work the future^ constito- 
tion, would be so much upset as to withdraw their co-operation. But 
when toia actually happened, efforts were made to explain the attitude 
of toe Secretary of State, and to show that the change of procedure 
was all for good. It was for speeding up the^ aftair. Sir Samuel Horn 
took some pains, in a speech delivered at a dinner of toe Central Asian 
Society, on July 7, **to dear up finally the misunderstandings that seem 
to have arisen.” But this explanation left the Liberals unconvinced. 
Under toe Presidentship of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the Council of All- 
5 
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India NaftioiMl Ubml Fadentton mel on Joly 10^ nnd the foUowii^: 
molntion ms passed 

having given oarefiil oonsideratioii to the Seeretery of Sta^s 
anoonnoement of the 27th. Jooe as well as the sabseqnent eiplanation 
theieo^ the Coan<^ of National libml Federation is oonvinoed that 
the procedure is a grave departura from the policy of British and Indian 
co-operation on an eqcud footing in working out the fntare constiintion 
of India* on which plan and policy alone the Federation resolved to 

co-operate whole-heartedly with the work of the Conference The 

Council* thereto^ resolves to withhold co-operation in all further 
stages of coDstitutional enquiry* and makes it a condition of 
renewed co-operation that the Bound Table Conference method is fully 
restored.^' 

Any Oovernment, Labour or Conservative or National* could scarcely 
think of dispensing with the co-operation of the Liberals who were* in 
the main, working the present constitution, and who* in all probabQityf 
would be willing to work the future such as it might be. A show of 
constitution* even where the reality is lacking, is kept up mainly by 
their co-operation. And even u show sometimes has a use and a value. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that this threat of non-co-operation on the 
part of the Liberals perturbed even the die-hard section of British 

E oliticians. ''The News Chronicle" in England and the **Times of India* 
ere, made no secret of their anxiety, and asked the Oovernment to 
rectify the mistake, and invite the co-operation of the Liberal leaders. 

XXL Sm Samuel Hoare Explains 
So on July 13, Sir Samuel Hoare made anonner attempt to clear 
his position* and to show that the reason for the change was to ‘‘speed 
up" the procedure. Unfortunately, this exertion on the part of the 
Secretmy of State left the Liberals still cold, and on August 9* the 
Servants of India Society, in a Manifesto bsued by them,, stated : — 
consider the new procedure announced by the Secretary of State for 
India on Juno 27, so grave a departure from the Bound Table Con- 
ference method as to be unacceptable. It does away with the ideas of 
equality during discussions between the British and Indian delegates* and 
of tile agreement between them on the basis of the proposals to ,be 
laid before Parliament In the circumstances, we are clearly of opi- 

nion that the best interests of the country require that those of our coun- 
try men who may be invited to assist in further sta^ of constitution- 
making, should withhold co-operation unless and until the former method 
is restored." 

After this there was a complete deadlock in the relations between 
Oovemmerit and the Liberals. How this situation was viewed by Ihe 
European Association, may be nthered from a telegram of its Madras 
Branm* which urged the Home Government to modify its attitude so 
that the continuance of the co-operation of the constitutionalists might 
be possible. The Welfare of India League and . many British friends of 
India also intervened and tried to end this deadlock. On September 6^ 
in opening the Autumn Session of the Assembly* His Exoelleooy 
the ViciTOy gave an outline of the modified policy of the Govm- 
ment regarding the Bound Table Conference. He announced 
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*Hk lf«}e^a ^verniaeDt inopose therefore to invite a eoMll body of 
nprcMtatum of the Statee and British India to meet them in London 
dmat the middle of November.” 

^ XXII. Modified Poucv and Go-opebahon Secubed 

^ie annonncement about the holding of the third Bound TaUe 
OonferenM was hailed with satisfaction by the Liberals and thdr 
co-openitiOQ was once more safe and secure. 

XXIII. The Third B. T. C. 

On the 22 October the iicrsonnel of the Third Round Table Con- 
feienee, which had so narrowly escaped being sabotaged, was announced, 
and the Conference itself assembled about the middle of November. 
The pr^edings evoked but little genuine enthusiasm in India. At tlie 
conclusion of the labours of the third R. T. C., a statement was issued 
on behalf of the British Govern lucnt delegation, critically reviewing 
the 6eld of discussion covered. A review of that official review is here 
hardly ca)\ed for. Wo would advise a perusal of the document else- 
where published.^ The statement dealt with the reserved powers and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General and Governors. Law 
and Order was to be transferred in the Provinces, but the Governors 
were^ to be endowed with special responsibilities for peace and tran- 
quillity in their provinces ; and the discharge of those responsibilities 
might require, in case of emergency necessitating prompt and decisive 
action, the power to promulgate Ordinances. With the transference of 
Law and Order, it was best that that power should be vested in the 
Governors. As regards the suggestion that Governors in the exercise 
of their special powers should be guided by the advice of a special 
committee representing the different communities, the plan was unwork- 
able in view of the fact that an emergency might require a prompt 
decision and an undivided, unanimous decision, which was not to be 
expected from a mixed committee of the kind suggested. It was 
expected that Governors would exercise their special powers with 
oommonsense, and their Instruments of Instructions might also be so 
made that in the exercise of their special and reserved powers they 
would normally seek, and wherever possible, act on the advice of res- 
ponsible persons. As regards the Reserved Subjects — Army, Foreign 
Relations, and in certain aspects, also Finance— -there was no^ disputing 
in the Conference, though of course, there were many suggestions as to 
I dianisation of the Army (which the Britisb Delegation accepted 
formally as their policy). Federal Finance and Reserve Bank, and so 
forth. Treatment of minorities also belonged to the 6eld of special 
responsibilitieB. It could not be left entirely to a code of declaration 
of fundamental rights and the future Federal Court. The^ services too 
would be included in the same field. And in this matter '*more than a 
Public Services Cou>uu8sioa was required.^* The relations of the Fede- 
ral Government to the States were also to be relegated to the same 
field, as also what were called Imperial Relations, that u, relations with 
other parts of the Empire — the Dominions and Colonies, for example* 

This last, however, was a matter that the British del^ation promised 
further to look into. As regards the all important question of Defence, 
the essentially modest soggestions of Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur 
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SiqNni man ^ not endorsed by the Conference,— inggestioos aide 
lefimtely end also in i Joint Statement which asked {or*-**lndiani** 
Sation of the Army in the shortest possible time and the appointment of 

an Army Member from the L^slature as also a Statutory Committee 

farther to explore the reduction in military expenditure.^ The Con* 
ference at its conclosion merely expressed a pious wish that "the 
defence of India wonld increasingly be a concern of the people of 
India,'' but it refused to put any restrictions whatever to the powers 
and responsibilities of the Oovernor-Oeneral in whom, as the r epr eaen* 
tative of the Crown, all executive authority was centred. PraetKsjly 
everything was left to be evolved by usage. It was wiser to leave it 
so that to have the new constitutional experiment saddled with a ent^ 
and*dried scheme.— So said the Official Report 'It is also proposed to 
make it clear that where responsibility rests with the Oovernor General, 
decisions in such matters shall be entirely by the OovcrnoivGenenil 
himself." And that responsibility covered practically the whole field 
of administration by its ramifications as special responsibilities, which 
were specified under seven heads, and discretionary powers, which 
under ten heads, included power to initiate and prohibit legUlative Acts, 
to make Acts known as Governor-General's Acts, over the heads of 
the legislative chambers. And, of course, they included power to issue 
Ordinances. As regards finance, 80 p. c. of the revenue was to be 
untouched by the Indian hand as Sir Nripendranath Sarkar on a later 
occasion pointed out to a meeting of Conservatives in London. This 
related to the Reserved Subjects, protected Services etc. The Legislative 
Assembly could not vote upon it : and the Cabinet, administering the 
Transfer^ Subjects, or any mixed Committee of Ministers and experts 
as suggested by some R. T. C. members, would not have a say in the 
matter. Ilie Governor-General may have a financial advisor of his 
own. and it was perhaps vainly hoped by Sapru and J«oyakar that his 
"appointment should be made by the Governor-General in consultation 

with his ministers and that his advice should bo fully available to the 

Oovemor-General and the Federal Government" In the sphere of 
the transferred subjects, the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General would brook no encroachment upon them either. "The Con* 
ference decided to provide that the Governor-General shall be guided 
by Ministers in the transferred spheres, except when so to be guided 
will be iucoDsistcDt with his special responsibility in which case the 
Governor-General shall act according to his discretion, securing due 
fulfilment of his special responsibility, notwithstanding the Ministers’ 
advice." This policy would repose its trust in the Governor-Generars 
responsibility, but it could not in that of responsible Ministers and the 
elected Legislatures. 

There were various other matters discussed and various other sng- 
gestioQS made — some of which crystallised into "conclusions" — in die 
tnird session. The suggestions mide by the progressive elements — 
Sapru and Jayakar amongst them— did not as a rule find a place in 
diose that crystallised, pi^icalarly if they were of a progressively 
dyoamio nature. Only stado factors conld be trusted as not seriously dis- 
turbing the Btatfis quo* We need not, however, linger on the subject, as 
interest, if any of any degree of warmth, attache not so much to 
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these concluKioDB* as to the promfsed proposab of the Government in 
the form of a foture White Paper. 

XXIV. CoMMUXAi. Aa'AiiD 

The coiiHtitational Issue poled into eompamtive {iisignificance for 
the time being befero tlie more vital oucstiona of Indian oommoiMl 
settlement and intcr»iraperial econemie o^iistment in the shape of the 
Ottfffm Agreement. Not that the constitutional nsuo can be lew viw 
than any other ; but conditione have hero been created, and manipulated 
so as to inafce the evolvinir and revolving satcHites at)pear more vim 
than the central sun. Dr. Moonje and otlicrs have rightly regretted the 
topsy-tarvydom in Indmn politics by which things that ought, as a 
matter of coarse, to follow, hove been given precedence and allowed ^ tO 
obstruct and dominafe. The Connimnal rroblcm has thus had *** im- 
portance nndaly tressed so that Hindus ^ and ^ Mahomedans and Sikhs 
have iJl vied with one another in xrsiMing with all their might Swara> 
itself, unless they all have their resjicctivo comraiinal rights secured to 
them as condition precedent. A faihiro of connnnnal settlement was 
therefore looked upon as aa insurmountable obstacle to mponsiWo 
Government. And the conditions wore such as to m.'ikc the failure a cer- 
tainty and, consequently, the supposed obstacle a stniToin^ ^mia- 
nent barrier to the ftilfilmcnt of Indian aspirations. The British Premier 
intervened — most reluctantly of course, as the Note to the Comnwnal 
Award said — to remove this barrier. That Tlxplanatory Note observed : 
“Government arc to-day iMiblishing a scheme of^ representation in the 
Provincial Assemblies that they intend to lay in ^ due coawe before 
Parliament unless in the meanwhile the communities themselves agree 
upon a better plan.^’ The Note also added — and this loft the door open 
for Oandbij^s representations to the Premier, his fast for bringing about 
a modification of the Award in so fur as it affected the electOTate ana 
relative representation of the caste Hindus and the so-calM Depressea 
Classes, the leaders* Agrcementf the Poona Pact, and Home Government s 
assent thereto. We do not intend to discuss the text ^ of that Award 
with its twentyfour items — the last one giving allocation of scats in 
the provincial legislatures. In Bengal, for instance, out \ 

250. 80 were to be “General Seats**; 119 were to go to Mahomedans ; 
Depressed Classes blank ; Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Conjraerce etc. 
were to get 4+114-19. In the Punjab, General, 43 ; Sikhs, 32 ; Maho- 
medans, 86 ; out of a total of 175. In Bengal, under Conin^rce etc ; 
there were to be 19 seats, of which 14 were to go to the Europeans 
and only 4 to Indians ; so that the total European representation in 
Bengal would be 25. We do not refer to the case of other provings. 
Needless to say, such an Award failed to produce^ satisfaction-jj-parti- 
cularly, “general** satisfaction. The name of the caste Hindu wos 
anathema — it was not even mentioned. But even those who would ^ not 
erndire their Mshomedan brethren good luck in some spheres— esp^ly 
in Bengal and the Punjab-dreaded the wedge th^ was to ^ 

driven between the caste Hindns and depressed classes, as it threatOTM 
to rend the great Hindu community into two pemwoentiy 
halves. Some thought that even the Simon Seven had ^n fair to toe 
Hindns. But that question apart, what most perturbed M^nu Gan^ 
and others was the proposal that assigned seats will be fflled by 
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eledioo bom special oonsiitiieoeies io which only membeea of like 
depTOMad clatfest elcctorally qaallBed, will be entided io vote/* They 
will also vote in tiie general cooetitaeiicy. Ghiadhiji in the eecoad 
eeeeioB of the B. T. C. had said that he would resist special electorate 
for the depressed classes with fak life. Now the special electorate was 
cofag to be. So ho protested froiii Yervada ; resolved to fast himself 
onto death ; and, ultimately, brouidit about its modiBcation by what 
was known as the Poona Pact. By this, the depressed classes ware 
induced to give up their siiecial electorate, though representation satis- 
factory to them were to be assured to them in the legislatures. Thus, 
for example, in Bengal they were given a large share in the General 
Scats though it used to be said that the Depressed Classes Problem 
did not exist in Bengal. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
have been the subket of a good deal of criticism from every point 
of view, by the Hindu Mahasabha amongst others. Sir Nripendranath 
Sarkar and others have brought their acumen and their courage to 
boar upon a frank analytical study of these documents. We do not 
propose to reproduce what they or their opponents have said over and 
over again. The historical part of the business beginnfag with the 
Lucknow Pact ; the secret history of wirc-pullcd deputations to Vice- 
roys ; Jinnah’s Fourteen Points ; the wrcckngc of many an effort made 
by the leaders to evolve a satisfactory formula ; influences working 
behind **thc public hiimiliatioi/* of communal leaders failing to come to 
an agreement in London ;—all these make an interesting and instruc- 
tive story, however. 


XXV. OiTAWA Acjrekment 

Nor need we discuss nerc the Ottawa Conference and the Agree- 
ment reached therein between His Majesty^s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India for reviving Empire trade on the basis of a recognition 
of Imperial unity and advantages of mutual co-operation in trade. The 
underlying idea was that of Imperial preference. Sir Atul Chatterji who 
led the Jt>diau delegation said ^‘The Government of Greater India to 
which every body looks forward in the near future remains free to 
decide and shape for itself its future policy according to its own con- 
ception of the position in the Commonwealth”. Government issued a 
coikirouniqiic in Angu.st saying that a Trade Agreement had been reached 
and that would be placed before the Assembly for approval* It also 
gave a substance of the Agreement, which is elsewhere published. It 
said also that the Indian delegation had throughout kept before them 
two main principles, vix, extension and development of the export trade 
of India and reservation of the protection enjoyed by certain Indian 
industries. Opinion on the Indo-British Trade Agreement vras divided. 
Sir Samuel Hoare and others were eothnsiastic over it It would bene- 
fit India as her unceasing migration of gold, her exchange subordination 
to Great Britain, and so on, had been benefitting her. Indian Legisla- 
ture, to the great satisfaction of Sir Samuel Hoare and those of his 
way of thinking, ratified the Agreement But it was not generally wel- 
come to the Indian mercantile community and those connected with 
business. ''The balance of advances would obviously be w^ainst India.” 
-*that was the general verdict "Inference should begin at home.” *A 
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Street neicition of India's so-called fiscal autonomy.” These were some 
of the remarks made by them. 

Now, we propose to dose this Introduction with a short resume of 
the outstandinie political events of the half yean 

XXVL Ordinances in Working 

_Whcn India entered into the second half of the year 1932, “The 
political hormon of India is” in the words of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani” 
encircled with gloom.” The Specbl Powers Ordinance, 1932, embody- 
the 'obnoxious provisions of the Ordinances” was promulgated on June 
39, and the chances of any rapproachment between the Congress and the 
Oovernmont were as remote as ever. The idea of the Government was 
t^t Civil Disobedience Movement was confined to a very small and 
limited section of Indians, and that the continued nnfcloiiting pressure 
in the form of the Consolidated Ordinance would be sufficient to sup- 
press it and. ultimately, crush it for good. But the trend of the events 
showed that they were mistaken. The Congress was but a open crater 
of live* volcano through which the deep dumb discontent of the people 
manifested itself in part So, when the Ordinance arrested and gagged 
the vocal section of the discontented people, the fire did not die out, 
but rather burnt further and deeper down, and often, broke out in 
sporadic flashes here and there. This will be evident from a glance at 
the march of events. During the period popular dissatisfaction expressed 
itself in three different forms. These were the Civil Disobedience 
Movement! terrorist outrages committed by desperate youngmen, and 
the mild exhibition of resentment in the form of protests on the part 
of the Liberals and Moderates, The Government also adopted three-fold 
measures to meet tiiem. But as none of these methods of popular action 
and Government reaction thereto was calculated to achieve any imme- 
diate betterment of the actual condition of the pcoi)le, there was no 
apparent diminution of the general mass of distress and discontent in 
the land. 

The Government measure to combat Civil Disobedience was the pro- 
mulgation of. the Special Powers Ordinance in June 1932. This was 
immediately follow^ up by the Special Notifications of the Provincial 
Governments disclosing the chapters of the Ordinance that would be 
applied in the particular Provinces. But, "notwithstanding the initial 
restriction of the areas where some of its provisions would be in force” 
the Committee of the U. P« Liberal Association observed, it ' could not 
hope that an improvement in the political situation would follow from 
the operation of such executive laws.” 

This note of warning was sounded not only by all the JLiberai 
Associations of the country, but by all Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
The Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce in a long statement issued 
to the Press . said : — ‘‘That they were definitely of opinion that these 
Ordinances had' most disastrous effect on the trade and industries, and 
that business coold not be conducted while confidence inB lacking, and 
confidence would not be restored while the Ordinance rule was:iii force.” 
The Congress leaders were more unsparing in their^ criticism, and they 
thought they detected in the renewal of the Ordinance powers. *'ati 
unintentional compliment to the Congress which was at first believed to 
be a mere worm that would be crushed out of existenesb but whose 
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•treoRth hu made Str Samuel Hoare declare that eix months’ most dras- 
tic repression has left the emoneo^ to be saflBoientIjr grave to reqcure 
further snspension of ordinary law. **rhe self-Iaodstion and elaiauDg 
sttocess for the policy of repression,” said Hr. Asaf Ali **are 
rather pathetically negatived by the revealing admissions of the gravity 

the sitnation.” 

Bnt, in a sense, the policy of repression was successtnl. It exposed 
the wetness of the Movement It showed to some extent the fntility 
of the claim of the Congress that the Movement had penetrated into, 
and permeated, the lowest stratum of the people ; that the march of the 
civil resisters to their prisons would never slacken and never end until 
Swaraj was attained. It showed that the number of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
followers, though very great, was not gi^nt enough to fulfil his dreams 
or even expectations and that years of preparation were necessary before 
the very difficult cult of truth and non-violence could be assimilated by the 
masses of people. Tlie repression, therefore, served the useful purpose 
of showing both the strength and weakness of the Movement. Both the 
Government and the Congress now knew where they stood. But both 
might still have delusions. From its apparent success, the Government 
might conclude that the Movement was crushed, and the menace of 
direct action was removed. But the march of events showed that the 
spirit of discontent was not dying but sinking and striking deeper, and 
even its surface manifestations, violent or non-violent, showed an un- 
common tenacity of life. 

Looking at the events of the six months we find that in this period 
there was evidence of a greater recrlldescenc^‘ of terrorist activities 
than of civil disobedience.. This might have been, possibly, due to the 
fact that so long the Congress was going strong, the section of the 
unbriddled. impatient youth of the country, from which the terrorist were 
mainly recruit<Kl, thought that it could await the result. But when the 
power of Congress waned, and success of its cause w.a9. apparently, as 
remote as ever# their imp.aticncc. their ui^briddled zeal got the 
better of them, and led them to mud acts, bringing untold suffering not 
only upon themselves, but also upon large sections of their countrymen 
who were not with them. Violence thus recoiled on the guilty and on 
ihe innocent. 

XXVII. Activity ok Coxoress 

With the le.adcrs ( of the Congress } in jail .and their followers under 
restraint, there was little evidence, as we said, of the activity of Con- 
gress during the iicriod under review. One of the most important 
events of the time was, however, what hap(iencd on the day after the 
promulgation of the Special Powers Ordinance on the 30th. Juno. On 
Uie 18th. of July n political Conference was held at Nadiad, and as 
many as a thousand persons were mrested there. Then on the 19th. 
July a message from Cuttack reported a dramatic episode— ** Eight Con- 
gressmen invaded the court room of the District Magistrate of Cuttack, 
and ordered him to leave the room, which, they declared, belonged to 
them. They were surrounded and marched to the nearest Police sta- 
tion, and detained in custody.” The Congress, apparently, had many 
a diamatio episode up its sleeves. 

During the month of August, there was the arrest of Dr. Kitchlew, 
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die acting President of the Congress who defied the Police order requir- 
ing him not to enter the Lahore Division. In September, there is little 
overt sign of any Anti-Oovernment activity on the part of the Con- 
gress. But this month is made memorable by the historic fast of 
Mahatma Gandhi, which, in six days, brought about the revision of the 
Communal Award so far as it affected the Depressed Classes. In Octo- 
ber. though there was no "offensive’’ on the part of tlio Congress, Go- 
vernment acted upon special provisions of tlie Ordinances, and applied 
them to various parts of the country. It sluuld be noted in this 
connection that in the last quarter of the year also the Press Oidinance 
was specially active, and many journals and presses were adversely 
affect^. On the 20th. October, for instance, under section 10 (1) 
Emergency Press Act, the Bombay Govt^rnment served orders on the 
Manager of the Free Press Journal. Its security of R*. 10.000 was 
forfeited, and he was directed by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Bombay to deposit a sum of Rs. 20,000 as fresh security. Many such 
orders of dc*p>sit and forfeiture emulated from the authorities — inoasurcs 
directed to teach the unmindful, unheeding Press how “to behave’'. Ver- 
nacular and English — both the Press had the lesson vigorously nibbed in. 
There were many notable trials— involving remarkable rulings and judg- 
ments during this half of the year. That of Mrs. Consiua., “The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika,” Contempt of Court Cases and some others naturally evoked 
some measure of interest. 

Midnapore and some other small areas stll) persisted in carrying on 
a sort of no-tax campaign, and the suflering brought hi its train was 
great. On the 20th. October came the disiiuicting report that nearly 
live thousand villagers had left their homes to avoid the payment of 
punitive tax. On the same day a message from Cuttack stated tha»., 
of the seven volunteers arrested at Kandrapara for jiicketing a foreign 
cloth shop, four were ordered to be given 10 strijies each and the 
rest 5. 


XXVII. Al Tl\Tni> OF TKKROKiST.*) 

During the six months under review, as mentioned before, violent 
rather than non-violent actions were iirominent and darkened tlie 
political aspect of India. The measures they called forth were very 
severe. Though the terrorist outrages were mainly cmiiined to Bengal, 
peoples in other parts of India occasionally bc^camc violent, and there 
were several instances of a cla.sh v/itli the Police. "J'Iiih cii the 0th. 
Jiiiy a communique was is.sued by the U. P. Covernmerjt giving the 
details of the attack on a Revenue Officer in Rai Ihireli On the IStli 
another Government communique was is.-iicd stating how a party of 
police, who went to realise arrears of chowkidari tax. was attacked by 
200 villagers in Midnapore. and how subseiinently, the police had to 
open fire. From Cawnporc a nqiort was received on tijo 13th August 
to the effect tliat a police party bad been lired at live times. An inci- 
dent of this nature occurred at Malda also, where 3 Sonthuls wen? 
killed and four wounded, and one police constable killed in a clash 
between the police and the Sonthals. 

e 
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XXIX. MbASUSES to CbMBAT TEBROBim 

The terrorist movemeot in BeD^^al, whicb owed its origin to the 
partition of Bengal, had an unsteady career. Terrorism lived and 
fonetioned with ascending and descending conrses of activity. The 
nambcNT outrages committed by the terrorists np to the year 1929 
were comparatively few and far between. Bat in 1930 as many as 30 
outrages were committed. Nineteen persons were killed in these out- 
rages. The activities of the terrorists increase in 1931« and 67 out- 
rages were committed by them including murder of nine people, mostly 
o&ials. Government promptly adopted measures to suppress the 
menace of terrorism, but as they fuled to yield quite satis&otory 
results, they were supplement by a fresh Ordinance, called the 
Beni^ Emergency Powers (second amendment) Ordinance, 1932. It 
was issued by the Governor-General on July 2Q» 1932, and it gave 
Ae Government of Bengal new powers to combat and control the 
terrorist menace. And those new powers were exceptionally wide and 
extraordinarily elastic. Some of the powers taken related to the taking 
of persons into custody "in circumstances in which the provisions of the 
Cooe of Criminal Proc^ure 1898 cannot be followed without undue incon- 
venience."* On September, the Bengal Leipslative Council passed the Bengal 
Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill. 1932. It empowerd the Govern- 
ment to exclude ike public from the trials of the terrorists, and it made 
an attempt at murder punishable with death or transportation for life 
in the case of terrorist outrages. Then, again, a very comprehensive Bill, 
oalled the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages BUI, 1932, was 
passed in the Bengal Legislative Council on September 6, adding to 
riie already overfilled armoury of the Government, new weapons to deal 
with the tmrorist movement This gave an oflScer of Government 
authorised by the Local Government power to arrest a person oo mere 
suspicion ; gave the Local Government power to take pos^ssion of 
private buildi^ for its own use ; regulate traffic ; and *8(1) The 
District Magistrate may, by older in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authoiity as may 
be specified in order, a return of any vehicles or means of transportation 
ownra by him or in his possession or under his control."^ Moreover, 
it gave the Government among other things the power to impose 
collective fines on any area suspected to be hcloing the terrorist in some 
form or other. 

XXX. PosTiNo OF Miutary, Etc. 

The other steps taken by the Government were :--(l) the posting 
of the military in Dacca, Chit^ang, Comilla, Mymenaing, Saidpore, 
Midnapore and Bankura ; (2) The securing of all unlicensed arms ; 
(3) T^sferring a number of convicted terrorists to the Andamans, 
and (4) imposing a punitive fine on the people of Chittagong, specially 
the Iffindus. 

XXXI, Mubder of OmexALB A Europeans 

No one would say that the steps taken were inadequate. But 
even these did not| even apiwreutiy, produce the desired effect Terrorist 
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oalni|M contiDaed, snd on July. 30, n report oamo that, on the day 
beforoi Hr. E. B. Elliaoiit Additional Baperintendeot of Police at Tipperah 
had been ahot at at Comilla. Then, after an interval of alx days, Sir 
Alfred Watson, the Editor of ""The Statesman*' was shot id by a 
BencaH yonnsman. Asain, after only a fortniirht'B resinte, Mr. C O. 
Ofasabjr, Additional Snperintendent of Police, Dacca was 6red at and 
wonndra by two Bengalees. On the 24th of the next month, the night 
raid on the Pahartali InstitntCb Ghittagang, took place resulting in serions 
casnaMes. Death took its toll from both sides. After thik after an 
interval of four days, the second attempt on the life of Sir Alfred 
Watson was made in Calcutta. The month of October was free from 
terrorist outrages, and the last outrage of the year 1932 was committed on 
the 18th November, when Mr. C. A. W. Luke. Superintendent of the 
Baishahi Central Jail, was shot at and seriously wounded. There were 
also several important terrorist trials and convictions during this period. 
On the 14th» November, death sentence was passed on 14 persons 
and transportation for life for 6 persons in connection with the Burma 
rebellion. On the 24th October, judgment was delivered in the 
Dhalghat (Chittagang) case, and five persons were sentenced to 4 
years B. L On the 8th November Kalipada Mukherjee was sentenced 
to death for murdering Mr. E. P. Sen, the Special Magistrate of 
Munshiganj, Dacca in June last. 

We need not continue the story. Year after year, month after 
montii^ the story has been telling its woeful tale with an almost tiring 
recital of its exciting and sometimes shocking incidents. The sea is 
still heaving in fits of intermittent restlessness, and the bark is still at 
the mercy of wind and waves ; but how far off is her promised haven 
of repose and fulfilment ? Will the Fates decree a peaceful and straight 
sailing in the near future ? No body knows. Bat there is Hope ever- 
lasting in the breast of the Ancient Mariner. 
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THE BENGAL POUCe ADMINISTRATION REPORT, Ittl 

Hie folloirinff !• en inteieeting xetiev et the hietory of tcnoriem u eontained 
in the Report of the Police .jldministretion of Beopl, 1931 end which the Qofemor- 
io*Ooaneii **ctroiigly recommende for pemcel by the pnblie” : — 

From 1.907 to the end of 1,914 thtfe were 195 ootragee in Bengal end Eaetam 
Bengal and Aaaam. Thia figure inolndea outragee committed in Bengal and Eaetern 
Bengal and Aaaam before the repartition and in Bengal after the repartition. 
The average monthly nnmber of ontragee daring this perioa wee 1.3. (The word **oiit- 
rage” is used to mean only mnrder, daooity, robbery, or: an attempt to commit 
one of theae crimes.) 

In 1915 up to May 3rd, 15 outrages were committed, or 50 per cent more than 
Iho yearly arcrage for the previous eight years, clearly showing that the terrorist 
organisations hod been unaffected by we steps taken against tb^ op to that time 
under the esisting law. In May 1915, Section 12 (a) of the rules framed under 
Section 2 of the Defence of India Act was brought into use against terrorists. 

At this time their strength was practically unimpaired by the few convictions 
that bad been obtained under the minary law. The police had the whole force of 
the terrorist organisation, provincial leaders, district leaders, group leaders and 
ordinary members to combat. The rule was applied to 253 persons only up to June 
1016 and terrorist crime continued to increase. During this period of 14 months 
38 outrages occurred in course of which 20 persons were murdered by terrorists and 
the nioiBthly averages was 2.7. 

These outrages culminated in the murder of Babu Baaanta Kumar Ghatterjee, 
Deputy Superintendent of the Intelligence Branch, in Juue 1916. Xherealten terror- 
ists of all degrees of importance, from leaders who dictated the policy down to 
minor members, were interned and from June 1916 to November 1919 wbeu iotern 
nients stopped, 1,029 persons were interned. The result of this vigorous campaign 
was that bv the ena of June 1916, up to which time for the previous 12 years 
there bad been on an aveengo 17 outra^ annually, terrorist outragea almost ceased. 
There were eculy 2 more np to the end of 19J0 and none in 1920. During this 
period 12 persons were murdered and the incidenee of outrages was^ 

19’lC after .Tunc 7 ; 1917 after June 12 ; 1918 up to June 10 ; 19l8 after June 1 ; 
1919 September 1. The monthly average dropped to 0.6. 

The release under the Amnesty of the 1,2d2 persons interned under the Defence 
of India Act began in December 1910 and finished by February 1920. Thou^ the 
tt rTorjBt parties luid received a paralysing blow by the internments under the Defence 
of India Act and the 120 arrests under Hegulaticn 111 of 1818, iievertheleas tb^ 
immediately began to reorganise their parties, and exploited to the utmost the non- 
co-operation movement for the purpose of recruitment. The year 1921 was free 
from terrorist outrages but. in 1922 one outrage, a murder, occurred. 

Ill 1923 a fresh series of terrorist outrages began. The Defence of India Act had 
expired six montlis after the end of the Great War and a'thougb, as a result of the 
Sedition Commir tee's report, the Rowlatt Bill, after )liaht modifications, booame 
lav as the Revolutionary and Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919. this Act was never 
brought into force, and was repealed with the other ao-eallea repressive laws in 1921. 
In 1923, therefore, the terrorists could be dealt with only by the ordinary law and 
Regulation ill of 1818. By September 1923 the imminence of further ontragee, 
including the assassination of certain high oflScials, had become so menacing that 11 
persons, believed to i>e the leaders of the conspiracy, were made State prieoners 
under Regulation 111. An aticmpt to prosecute under the ordinary law in the AU- 
pore Conspiracy Case some other persons, suspected to have been conoemed in the 
armed dacoitics which had occurred in Calcutta,, &iled« 

In .January 1924, Mr. Day was murdti^ by a terrorist in mistake for Sir 
Charles Tegan. This outrage was followed by the arrest of six mote persons nnder 
Regulation 111 of 1818. Nevertheless further outrages were planned and oommitted 
and the aituatioo became so aerioae that special legislation in the form ol an Oidin- 
nvee was promulgated in October 1924, and 76 suspects were arrestod and interned. 
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The powen ewfemd bj tbie Ordioenee were limited in eoope, for it prorided lor 
the aneet end internment of only those terrorists who had oommitted. were eommitt- 
ing, or were about to commit, certain speeifimi acts or offences. It did not empower 
the Gofcrnment to intern any person who was reasonably beliered to be a memb*** 
of a terrorist party. 

The sudden action under the Ordinance was a blow to the terrorists who had 
not recofered from that dealt to them by the arrests under the Defence of India 
Act. Many of the leaders decided in 1925 to give up committing outrages for a 
period in order to reorganiae and strengthen their parties. One party decided 
to wait for fife years, the period, for which the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1925 which had replaced the Ordina lec, would remain iu 
force. 

The members of other groups, however, disapproved of this waiting policy and 
formed an organisation for the immediate resumption of terrorism, and it was 
against this organisation that the Bengal Criminal Law Amrndmeot Act of 1935 
was almost exdnsively applied. The timely raids at Dskshineswar and Sova Basar 
Street in 1925 resulted in the conviction ol most of the important leaders and ex- 
posed their plans and the party handicap|)ed by this rcBcrvc was unable to develop. 
The opposition of many terrorist leaders to the policy of this party was also a 
hindrance both to recruitment and to the replacement of arrebU'd leaders. The dis- 
comfiture of the party was completed by the continued arrests under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the searches and arrests in 1927 which culmina- 
ted in the institution of the Deoghsr Conimiracy Case. 

Between October 1924 and the end of 192S one person only was murdered by the 
terroriats. The total number of persons interned under the 1924 Ordinance and the 
1925 Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was 187, the last being arrested in March, 
1927. All these persons and those made State prisoners under Regulation 
III ol 1818 were released by the end of January 1029, the majority being released 
in 1928. 


In 1929 terrorist ontrages increased, four being committed, of which the murder of 
a police officer in Barisal and a dacoity in the Kujshahi district were the most im- 
portant. The dacoity was the first overt act of an amalgamation of terrorist groups 
formed under similar circumstances to the amalgamated party of 1925. At the end 
of the year searches were made in Calcutta and elsewhere which exposed its obircts 
and resulted in the institution of the Mcchunbazar Sircet Bomb Conspiracy Case 
and the temporary disablemeot of the party, in April 1930, just after the expiry of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925, the Chittacong party brought off 
the Chittagong armoury raids which gave great iinpctus to the terrorist movement 
throughout the province. The outrages committed in 1930 amounted to 36 only, 
one of which occurred before April. In these outrages 19 persons were murdered by 
the terrorists. 

At the time of the Chiltagonj; armoury raids the Ciovcrnment possessed no 
special powers to deal with the terrorist menace except Kognlation III. The BennI 
Criminal Law Amendment Art, 1925 bad expired on the 2l8t. March 19.30. Immedi- 
ately after the Chittagong raid, the powers of arrest and detention including in the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, were repromulgnted by en Ordinance, 
and on the l6th October were made law as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 


Act, 1930, for a period of five years. 

From April 19^ up the end of the year, 991 persons were arrested under the 
Ordinance and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendmeut Act, of whom 818 were in- 
terned and 173 released. ... . j 

The year 1931 was one of continuous anxiety. The terrorists baa extended 
their organisations enormously among the Hindu "bbadralok* youths who had hjm 
BO innured by the press and platform campaign waged by the Congress a^inst 
Government and the British and encouraged to break laws by the Civil Disobedienee 
Movement and excited by the terrorist outrages of 1930, that it became* increasingly 
difficult to check terrorism with the Special Powers conferred by the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930. ........ 

During 1931, 67 terrorist outrages occurred, the monthly incident being:— 


January 5 ; February 2 ; March 8 ; April 7 ; May 6 ; June 3 ; July 6 ; August 5 ; 
September 5 ; October 11 ; November 4 ; December 5. 

Nine persons were murdered. The continuance of outrages proved that the powers 
conlerrra by tibe J^ogal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 were liosufficient. On^ 
the 29th O^ber, the Bengal Ordinance IX of 1931 were promulgated by which. 
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Uie scope of the Act wm wideued, so that letion eoald also be taken af^nst all 
memben and helpers of terrorist associations, thus eonferrinir powers similar to 
those which were used with sneoess aji'ainst the terrorisu in 1916. Whether these 
powers will hare the edbet of stamping ont terrorism at least temporarily, has yet 
to be seen. It took from June 1916 to June 1918 before the exercise of such 
powers produced this effect in the 6rst terrorist campaign. 

The terrorist cult has fonnd more rotaries in the last two years than erer before. 
This is due largely to the propaganda against the Oorernment and the British 
which has been carried on for so long from the C:>ngrcss platform and press. This 
propaganda has included the gloridcation of assassins, the palliation of their crimes 
by specious arguments about noble motires, all calculated to encourage the youth of 
too country to emulate their crimes. All deterrent sentences passed on terrorists are 
decried and nothing to stem the stream of murders coinmittcxl by them is advoca- 
ted. Every acquittal is hailed with delight and anything that comes out in favour 
of an accused terrorist is printed in heavy types. 

To the authors of this propaganda may be attributed the responsibility for the 
descent in Hindu *‘bbadralok” girls to deeds of cowardly assassination. The 
participation of women in the terrorist conspiracy is no new development, but until 
1931 they had not stooped to assassination. 

The outstanding feature of the year wns the general spirit of lawlessness engen- 
dered by the civil disobedience movement started in 1930. In addition, the exten- 
sion of the terrorist organizations coupled with the unfavourable economic conditions 
made the year one of great anxitity to the police ,upon whom, although the reserve 
forces were temporarily strengthened, and additional police were quartered in 
disturbed areas, a severe strain was imposed Imth in town and ^ mufassil. In this 
connection it may be mentioned here that, including the rural police no less than 
140' members of the force received injuries and 6 (including an insiKictor) were killed 
ill the execution of their duty. 

It will be seen that in a year of rxcepiionnl diflicalty, discipline and cfBcioncy 
were well maintained. There has again been a decrease in the number of judicial 
punishments, and widespread unemployment drove mentally, also in the number of 
criminal complaints brought against toe police by private individuals. 

Turning to the criminal administration, the report shows that while there has 
been a decrease of 4.544 in the total voluroo of cogiiizablo cases reported under 
classes the number of true cases of **8erious” crime increased by 389. The 

increase in dacoity was abnormal. Altogether 2,205 cases of dacoities were reported 

of which 1929 (ioclnding the pending cases of the previous year) were declared true 
as against 1,103 in 1930. Economic distress and widespread unemployment drove 
those in want to crime, while civil disobedience engendered a contempt of authority, 
encouraged lawlcssiiccs, and absorbed the activity of the police. The district police 
received material help fro ti the Criminal Investigation Department in their efforts 
o combat the outbreak of dacoities. In spite of the dilheult situation, every effort 
vas made to deal with outbreaks of serious crime, but biicccbb in this direction 

iepends greatly on the co-ope. atioii given by the general public who, as stated in 

ho previous report, have shown marked reluctance to assist the police. Most of the 
.'illage defence parties remained inactive daring (he year. 


The Calcutta Police Admioislration Report, 1931 

During the year 1031 the political situation in Calcutta was one of great diffi- 
culty, says the annual report on the Police Administration of Calcutta. For the 
greater portion of the year, there was in force, what came to bo known ti the 
‘Trwin-iiandhi Pact.” This agreement between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi was never regarded by Oongressinon .as anything more than a *Truce” 
extorted from a defeated and reluctant Government, and ns a period of reorgani- 
sation and preparation for the next trial of sironglh which, it was openly and 
generally stated, would resnit in .*) co;npl « ' 3 > ^ the Government of India, 

and in the victory of Mr. Gandhi and the Jio i ' iiooal Congress. 
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TbrooffboBt the jttr piokelwf wu eontiaocd in Bambniar, and otter parte of 
GelentU, as oatwaid and fieiblo eigne ol Ooogreee aathorHj and omniaatioB, 
Ttie went on to the aeooeipnniiiient of freqnent hatlnle on linev nno artMeial 
gionnde, ptocr e ei o ne and pahlie neeUnga lor the fnitheranoe of Coagreea propa- 
ganda, and parcieaiarip in honour of eseeuted poiiiioal naaaaelna, or in an endeafour 
to compel Gfovemmeat to eommuta to acnteoeee of impriaonmeni the eentenoee of 
death weed on each efiminala. Daring thie period the Foliee were of neceieltj 
coBmlled to try and obeerre their aide of the **Paet.” 

BeprceentAtlone were made at intertale to Mr. J. M. Sen Gnpta (now a Stele 
priaorer under Rcgnlation III of 1618), Mr. Oandhi’a lepreientaUfe in Bengal, to 
pieTeot or remedy the more disgraceful incidence on Cho of propaganda men- 
tioned abofr. Tbeee eflbrte were generally fruiticaa. 

The worai feature of the year, however, was the campaign of propagandh to 
canonixe and eulogise political murderers. In one way or another nil sections of 
Congress leaders contributed to this campaign. The attitude of Mr. Uaiidhi himself 
was most equivocal and unsatisfactory, writing in ^'Young India’ in April lOSl 
(vide **Dbeny,” dated the 19th April 19S1). Mr. Qandhi referring to the assassina- 
tions of Mr. Peddie at Midnapore and Mrs. Curtis in the Punjab, wrote the 
following 

**The belief which, I know, some of you bold, that an occasional munler of an 
otBciai helps the cause is wholly unfounded. On the contrary. 1 know that every 
murder has hampered roe in my pursuit. 1 know that you arc as anxious as 1 am, 
you will probably say you arc more un zioos than 1 am. for the release of all 
politieat prisoners. You roost admit that the terrorist method can only retard their 
diaeharge. Constituted as this Government is, as ail Governments arc, they will not 
discharge political ofTcaders. couvicted of violence, when political violence takes 
place. All things considered, therefore, you will do well to listen to my advice and 
request to suspend your activities while the nation is giving a trial to my 
experiment.” 

This attitude was repeated later in the year in November when commenting 
editorially on Bengal outrages “Young India” wrote 

“These outrages, it may fairly be assumed, are political in character. They are 
a sad proof that the Congress has not only failed to convince the revolutionaries 
that their methods are wrong, but at bast some sections of these young men do 
not even respect the Congress appeal for temporary suspensiou of their activities.” 

The spectacle of this “non-violeot” Congress leader appealing for a temporary 
suBpeasioH of murder is instructive. 

The attitude of Mr. Subbas Bose, State prisoner, and bis party is clearly 
demonstrated by the speeches of the former up and down the breadth of Bengal, 
when be was shouting for a net-work of organisations, calling on young men and 
women as Congress volunteers to carry daggers, and preaching everywhere his 
doctrine of “scTf-immolstion” in the cause of political freedom. What this phrase 
*'seif-immolation'’ means is clearly demonstrated by the proceedings of the ”All 
Tipperah Students’ Conference” held at Comilla in May lOllI, and attended by Mr. 
Subhas Bose, State prisoner, Mrs. Bimal Protiva Dcbi, detenu, and other followers 
of Mr. Bose's party. As a result of the visit of Mr. Bose and his followers, the 
“All Tipperah students’ Conference” adopted resolutions condemning the executiooa 
of Bbagst Bingh, Rajguru, and .Sukh Deb. appreciating the “sclf-iromolation’* and 
courage ofBenoy Bose and Dinesh Qupta, assassins in the Writers’ Buildings outrage, 
1930, protesting against the death sentences passed on Ham Krishna Biswas and Diiieab 
Gupta, and insisting on the commutation of these sentences, declaring the Gandhi- 
Irwin agreement unsatisfactory and discouraging and calling upon the students to 
get prepared for the coming struggle for independence. 

In May, '’Liberty,” of which Mr. Barat Bose (Btate prisoner, Regulation III of 
1818), Alderman of the Calcutta Corporation, is the Managing Director, in a 
leading article entitled, “is Bengal Deteriorating ?” triumphantly declare that 
"the nation which Hill produces young men, who mount the gallows or sufler 
"•elMmroolatioo” with a smiling face need not despair. Bengal is not deteriorating.” 
At the Faridpur District Conference, attended by Mr. Hubhas Bose, resolutions 
were passed which condemned “the fsshioo which is obtaining of late to condemn 
ontrif^t those brave youths who resorted to violent methods a* a political weapon, 
and roquostiog every young mao and woman, '’pecially women-folk, to carry 
daggen, and strongly condemned Government for carrying out the executions of 
BhagnI Singh and m comrades.” Mr. Subhas Bose waa accompanied on this oeca- 
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•ioo, 9M At Oomillt, ex*detena Bepia Otogaly, Corporttioa CoaaciUor (oow 
ttotraeed) and Mrs. Bimal Protiva Debt (detenu), all OonereM leaden. 

The abo?e campaign waa carried on peraiatoatly thron^ut the following montha. 
The exeentiona of Dioeah OnpU and Kam Krishna Biswaa, were made the oeeaaion 
for flaring head-line, hysterically eulogistic leading articles and notices in the 
Congress Press, and for public meetings to do ^homage'* to these murderers all 
Ofer the province, until toere occurred on the 27tb July the assassination of Mr. 
Garlick, District and Sessions Judge, 24 Parganas, in his court at Alipote. European 
opinion was deeply stirred over this fresh outrage, and ^an to take active anape 
and to find Tehement expression. The European Association took op a militant 
attitude of insistence that the menace should be dealt with thoroughly and eflbetiTely 
and the younger sections of the European commuoity in Calcutta formed tbem- 
adves into an association, known as the ^Royalists,’ which in its earlier days gare 
some cause for anxiety owing to the intensity of their resentment and to rnmoura 
of reprisals intended to be carrid out against the (ingress protagonists add apologista 
of political assassins. 

N^ followed on the 29tb. October the alibnivc attempt by Bimal Das Gupta, 
wanted as the allseed assassin of Mr. Peddie, to assassinate Mr. Villien. the 
President of the European Association. Efcitement and resentment against this 
new outrime rose still higher and gave renewed cause for uneasiness. During this 
time Mr. Moore, Editor ot the ^Statesman,” was under threat of similar outrage, and 
in short, duriiig 1931, the situation in Calcutta was such that no person whatever 
his status or calling in life, could give active expression to views opposed to those 
of the Congress, or act in opposition to the propaganda and commands of that body 
exemt under threat to, or attempt on his life and personal safety. In this campaign 
of glorification of political murderers Mr. J. M. Seugupta and his paper ‘^Advanow* 
dionot fail to participate. 

In March Mr. J. M. Sengupta, addressing the **A11 Bengal Students’ Ooufeienoe^’ 
on the subject of violence and non-violence, after claiming most of the detenus aa 
hla intimate friends and co-workers in the Congress, and having informed the 
meeting that he had pressed for the release of the '‘violence prisoners,** and for the 
commutation of the acnlences of death, went ou to tell his audience of students chat 
“if alter the peace conference actual peace does not come, you do not get indepen- 
dence, you do not get “Puma Swaraj,’*. I certainly would not object to young men 
differing from us and going their own way.” 

lliia paragrimh cannot bo closed without a reference to the infamous retclutiou 
passed by the (Jalcutta Corporation regarding the executiaii of the asaasain Dinesh 
Gnpta, a resolution which stili stands unexpungod on the minutes of the Corporation. 
The resolution, moved by Councillor Bhupendra Nath Banerji, ran as follows 

“This Corporation records its sense ot grief at the ezecatiou of Dinesh Gupta, 
who sacrificed his life in the pursuit of bis ideal.” 

The house adopted the resolution standing and on the utotion of Councillor 
Madan Mohan Barman, the meeting was adjourned till Friday, the 10th duly. The 
Mayor, Dr. Bidhau Chandra Roy, in associating himaelf wkn the resolution paid a 
tribute to the courage and devotion of the deceased, while the “Municipal Gaxette” 
in reporting the above published with its report a portrait of Dioeah Chandra Gupta, 
the eonvictra murderer. 

Such was the political atmosphere prevailing in Chilcntta during the year. 

Attempts were made by Congress leaders to raise the temperature of political 
feeling by appointing the non-ofBcial “Enquiry Committees” to enquire into the 
diatarDanoes which occurred at Chittagong after the aaBassination of Inspector Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullab, aud at Dacca after the attemps to assasainate Mr. Dnrno, 
the District Magistrate, by the whirlwind campaign of protest after the firing in the 
Uijti Detention bmp. 

The Mahomedan community throughout the year kept aloof from all theaa 
aztravagaocea on the part of the Hindu Congress. On the contrary, they un- 
doubteoiy abared in the general resentment at the conditions portrayed above. 

Enropew feeling, as already noted, waa exasperated to the extreme^ and it is to 
be hoped in the interetta of the public pease that there will be no recurrence of the 
eventa and conditiona that prefailed la 19SI. 



Civil DisobedieDoe Moveneot io Bengal 

THE BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 1930-31 

following in the summary of the report on the wiminiatration of Bengal 
daring the year 1990-31 

Position at Beginning of Year 

On tb^st January 1931, oifil disobedience had been in operation some ten 
B aonthi. The Unlawful Association Ordinance was in forc^, but nad not been appli« 
ed to any area in Bangal. The Indian Press Ordinance had been re-rnaeted a day 
or two before the end of 1930. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1930 
(Bengal Act VI of 1930), empowered the executive to arrest and detain members of 
terrorist orinoisations. Civil Disobedience, however, had been steadily weakening 
during the latter months of the year 1930, so much so that, at the opening of 1931. 
it mint justly have been concluded that the movement was in train to be stamped 
out There was reason to believe that Congress funds were running low. The pub- 
lic again were increasingly resentful of interference by Oongreas with their ordinary 
life, and the great majority were longing for peace. At the same time it could not 
be denied that the disaffection of a large part of the Hindu middle class stood un- 
diminished. The situation showed little cnangc in the early part of January. The 
civil disobedience movement was strong in the Miduapore district and the Unlawful 
Ordinance had to be extended to that district on the 9th January. Picketing on n 
serious scale was carried on in Calcutta. Occasional picketing was reported from 
the maiprity of the districts. The nontax campaign in the Arambagh sub-division 
of Che Hooghiy district still delayed the complete collection of Union rates. Thera 
was alight activity in boycott of Union Boards in five districts, bait manufacture 
demonstraCions were held at one or two places within the districts of Howrah and 
Midoapora where, however, they provoked but little public interest. In four diatricta 
seditiouB snd provocative speeches were delivered ; in all twelve processions were 
held. Daring the drat fortnight of January 147 persons were convicted in connec- 
tioD with the civil disobedience movement. Of these, however, Midnapore claimed 63 
and Hooghly 41. 

The Prime Minister's Offer 

Such, in brief, was the provincial situation in regard to civil disobedieiioe 
when at the final Plenary bession of the Round Tabic Conference held on the 19th 
January, the Prime Minister in his speecb to the delegates referred to an appeal for 
an amnesty which had been made by Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru and said that, if the 
appeal was responded to in India and civil quiet assured, Ills Maiesty’s Government 
would not be backward in their own response. He also stated the views of Hia 
Majesty's Government upon the future constitution of India. These were in brief 
that, with a legislature constituted on a federal basis, the executive should be res- 
pODSible to the legislatures, central and provincial, with certain reservationa 
or oafi^uards. The notifications declaring the AlMudia Congress Working 
Committee an unlawful association were toereupon withdrawn by Qovernmeota 
in India, and Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were released from 
confinement. 

Reception of the Offer 

The Prime Minister’s statement failed to satisfy the Press in Bengal. 
The vernacular newspapers demanded amnesty without any reservation. Of the 
Engliah newspapers none bat the **Bemnilee'’ and the *'8tateamu” welcomed the 
•tntement or conceded its generosity. The remainder treated it with enspieion, and 
endeavoured to detract from its value by magnifying the scope of the pcopoeed 
safegnarda. As regards the general public, certainly in tome quarters the nnnonnoe- 
ment impressed political^ mindM, but Congress proclaimed that the offer was 
not gennine snd in any case extorted by Congress pressure. The nititnde of Oon- 
mm wan plainly reflected in the 'Tndependeoce Dev’’ eelebratioas, which were held 
in every district on the 96th Janonry and eonsiatea of proocesions, illnminations 
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•nd Hjiog of the national flat;. In three diairieta these oclebrationa led to fSolenee^ 
In Calcutta Mr. Sobhaa Boao placed himsell at the head of a proeeaahm la 
defiance of a prohibitory notice iaatted by the Oommisaioner of Police, and 
was arrested, confictod of rioting and senteocM to rbcorons imprisonment for aU 
fifipnth*. 

Disun Conversations 

Mr. Gandhi was soon afterwards summoned to Delhi by Lord Irwin. Diur- 
ing Febinary the conrersationa between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi on the politi- 
ciJ situation continued. Daring the first half of that month a good deal of disorder 
was stirred np in varioua places by Congreas workers and there was mneh illegal 
aetifitv. The second half of the month was comparatively qniet bnt towards the 
end of it the Unlawful loatigatioa Ordinance and the Unlawful Association Ordi* 
nance were eatended to certain arena in the province in order to oonnteract no-tax 
agitation. On the night of the 26th-27th Feornary the cenans was taken withont 
untoward Incident. 

The Delhi Settlement 

On the 5th March the Delhi Settlement was entered into between Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Gandhi. The chief provisions of the settlement were that civil disobedience 
was to be discontinued, as welt as the boycott of British commodities as a political 
weapon, Government on their part engaging to withdraw Ordinances conneetM with 
the civil disobedience movement and notifications declaring associations aolawfnl, if 
made in connection with civil disobedience, to release prisoners sentenced in connec- 
tion with that movement for ofiences which did not involve violence or incitement 
to violence, to withdraw pending proseentions of a similar kind, and to permit 
people of villages adjacent to salt-producing areas to collect or make salt for domes- 
us eoosnmption or sale within such villages only. The primary object of Lord 
Irwin in maki^ the settlement was to give to Congress the opportunity of partiei- 
psling in the Ifound Table Oonferrncc. In terms of the settlement the Ordinances 
In force were repealed on the Cth March by (he Government of India. It was also 
deeidsd to drop the Indian Press Bill. The Local Government promptly carried ont 
its portion of the compact. In particular it may be mentioned that additional police 
whoever posted were withdrawn. 

Immediate Effect op the Delhi Sisttijsment 

On the publication of the Delhi settlement the no-tax campaign was abaudon- 
ed by Congress and there followed a slackening of unlawful activity together with 
an improvement in the general situation, except in those districts in which civil dis- 
obedience stood strongest rooted, in particular Midnapoic and Bakarganj. In some 
other districts also the release of prisoners in teniis of the settlement evoked a tem- 
porary outburst of civil disobedience in its usual forms. The decision at the Kara- 
chi S^ion of OingrcBS to ratify the settlement was generally welcomed by the pub- 
lic, who were tired of strife. The Indian press, however, stressed the temporary na- 
ture of the truce. 

MuiiDER OF Mr. Peddir 

Towarda the end of March the executions of Bbagat Singh and bis followers, 
eoudemnod in Lahore for political murder, occasioned a number of processions, 
hmrtalB and meetings at which speeches eulogising their deeds were delivwed. 
fevolntionary cries were shouted, and violence, bloodshed and revolution were 
ndfocited. These various activities were organised by Ooogress workers. The 
Corporation of Calcutta, a body dominated by Congress, adjourned its meeting of 
the 25tii March as a mark of protest ^iiist the executions. The Congress press. 
DOW free of control, was filled with tributes to the '"heroes and martyrs of Lahore.'* 
Some of the newspapers confined their praise to the spirit actuating the deed. 
Others made no such limitation. It is a conclusion of experience that such activities 
maally lead to outrage and the present occasion proved no exception to the rule. 
On the 7th April, Mr. J. Peddie, C. f . £. I. C. 8., the District Magistrate of Midna- 
pm was shot and mortally wounded. Mr. J. M. 8en Gupta issued a statement 
to the Preaa condemning the murder, and the crime was also on the whole deplored 
by the Oongress newspapera. But “Liberty,’' the organ of Mr, Subhaa Bose, while 
drawing attention to the deprecation by Mr, Gandhi of the example of Bhagat Singh, 
•I the tame time paid “all the tribntee that eonld be paid” to the memory. 
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It BOW alio beoune dear that CSoogieaa lanaded the aettlamaat aa an oppor> 
tttiiity to idle its forces, consolidate its position and undermine the position of 
Goemment, and had been from the date of the settlement working steadily snd 
persistently with those objects in eiew. Inflammatory and seditious speeches 
increased in number and fiolencc. The Congress press wss full* of complaints 
against Government of violation of the terms of settlement. This course was coos- 
emnsly pursued with the object of securing ground for the renewal of the struggle. 
The same press clamoured loudly for the reprieve of Dinesh Gupta and of Ram 
KriAna Biswas condemned to death, the former for the outrage with murder in 
Writers’ Buildings, the latter for the murder by shooting of an Inspector of Police 
at CSiandpar. j;In May the Commissioner of the Burdvaii Division reported that 
throughout his division, though the agitation for non-payment of revenue rent and 
Union Board taxes had been abandons by Congress in deference to the settlement, 
picketing and boycott still persisted, consumers and vendors of excisable articles 
and foreign goods generally were interfered with by methods the reverse of peaceful, 
meetings were held all over the <Uvisioii at which the hearers were exhorted to 
boycott foreign goods, to hoist the national flag and to prepare earnestly for the 
cominc struggle by collecting funds and joining Congress organisations, loyalists 
were ureaten^, complainants and witnesses were iiitimidnied snd terrorisco and 
Government servants were subjected to insult .ind to social boycott. In other divi- 
sions the signs, if less widespread, were identical. These activities were most serious 
in the district of Midna|)ore. where social boycott was powerfully imposed on such 
as assisted Government, village organisation w.ns strenuously taken in band and 
Congress workers endeavoured to create among the masses the iropreasion tbit 
government had been surreodered into the hands of Congress. 

A RRITRATION COf R fS 

An interesting feature of Ui'st-scttlemcnt Congress activity in Midnapore was 
an effort to establish an alternative system lor the administration of justice. 
8o-callcd ’’arbitration courts’ made their aj)}>earancc soon after the publication of 
the Delhi »Settlcment. Home forty courts functioned in all and tried a good many 
|)ctty cases. They were for the most part found within the Tamlnk subdivision, 
where the scheme in view was to form a court in each village and an appeal court 
in Tamluk town. Fees were exacted in each case tried and part of any line imposed 
was taken into Congress funds. The public wt re intimated into submitting to the ju- 
risdiction u£ these illegal tribunals. Iwo or three cattle pounds were also established 
and a Congress police-station organisation sketched out for the whole Tamluk subdi- 
vision. Ill certain parts of the subdivision, moreover, the local ’’militia” of Congress 
volunteers. beHidcs drilling and practising ’lathi’ and sword play, at this time regularly 
patrolled the villages. U is thus seen that in fact, a beginning was made with a 
scheme for an alternative government and administration of the district. Eflbrto 
were also made to set up ’’arbitration courts*’ in the Bankurn, 24-ParganaB and 
Hoogbly districts. From July onwards the activity of these bodies was of little 
account. This result may be attributed to the action taken to suppress them by 
the district authorities, the iiii])opuIarity and disrepute of the tribuDals Ibcraseivcs 
owing fo corruption and oppression, their ndbcrcut lock of sanction and the oppo- 
sition of the legal profession. 

SiJBSEQUEKX Lull in Civil DiPOBEmENCE 

In the latter half of May, however, civil disobedience dimioished and the 
improvement persisted for the rest of the year. The energies of Conpress wor- 
kers were largely diverted to the quarrel bet ween Mr. Sen Gupta and Mr. SnbbM 
Bobc, which came to a head in May during the preparation for the elections to the 
Beui^ Frovincial Congress Committee and was not composed till Septem^, when 
Mr, Boic reaigned, both from the Provincial Congress Coinmitteo and mm the 
Corporation of Calcutta, and an arrangement for the rroresentation of wth partiea 
on the All-India Working Committee was arrived at. Floods^ m North and East 
Bengal, beginning in the month of July, also occupied the attention of 
pongiees, which as on the occasion of previous floods, grMped tM opportupity M 
ingratiate itself with the public of the stricken area snd, at the same }0 

roiarepieseut the attitude and efforts of Government. Pmketing KmmoM fairly 
general tod coutinnons till the end of the year ; econoi boycott of British goods 
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InIm Mbitltatad lor polUioil boycott ; bat othcrwice there wee a loll in ei?il diio- 
obebs^ Vttblie attentloo wee torned on Mr. Otodhi at the Boand Table Ooate- 
eaea, The maai of people were, moreofer* tSrod of agitatioo and widwd for peMO. 


Muibbb of Mb. Qabucb 


Ob the 7th Joly Dioeeh Gapta was eseeoied. The Oaleatta Corporation by 
reeoiatkm adjoaroed its neeUiig of the 8th July after the Mayor had eihorted h<e 
heam to '*^y oar respcet to the ooarage ana dcfotioo shown by the yoana man 
in the pni^t of his tdttl.” Hartals were attempM in Galcatta and In oertab 
distfkta. The aeeBi|tom^ adulation of the murderer was to be read in the Oon- 
pNoe, wbieh lik^iee deoonneed the eieention as inhnman, vindietive and in 
ndthlsM fiolatbn of the Delhi Settiement. As pointed ont before, the canoniaaUon 
of Bhsgat Singh in the press and by the Comration of GsIcatU preceded the 
murder of Mr. Peddi. On the 27th July Mr. H R. Garlick, I. (\ 8. District and 
Sessions Judge of the 24-ParginaB, while sitting in his Court at Alipote, was shot 
dead. He had presided over the special tribunal which sentenced Dinesh Gupb to 
> The murderer was shot down and took poison. 


12. The erime aroused great indignation among Europeans. On the 29ih July 
a publie meeting was held in Oaleatta to record indignation and to call for action 
by Government The meeting was packed with Europeans and some Indians also 
attended. Manifestations of Hindu feeling were mizea. To the older men the mur- 
der of a Bessioos Judge sitting on the bench came as a shock. But the references 
thereto in the Hindu newspapers were far from being satisfactory. "Liberty,” for 
instance, uttered merely a formal and perfunctory warning against violence. Other 
newspapers, condemning the erime . half-heartedly, commends the spirit of the 
criminal and threw the blame on Government for repression. The attitude of a 
part of the Hindu youth was revealed in the hartal observed by the atudents of 
the Jadabpur Engineering College in mourning for the death of Mr. Qarlick’s 
asaassin, in the eourae of which they rushed into the upper class compartments of 
certain railway trains on the Eastern Bengal Railway, ioaulted and interfered with 
paaaengera and made themselves otherwise objectionable. The Calcutta Corporation 
passed a resolution moved by a European councillor condemning the murder. In 
the oourse of the dlacussion the Mayor maintained that the above mentioned Dinesh 
Gupta resolution had not been intended to extol the man, but to expresa nothing 
more than the Corporation’s sense of grief. On the 19tb August, after one post- 
pooemeut of discuasion, the Corporation^ by a majority of 3d to 24, refused the 
motioo of a European councillor to rescind that resolution, but passed an amend- 
ment to the effect that the resolution had not been intended to extol murder, that 
the report in the ’^Calcutta Municipal Gazette” was inaccurate, and that the Cor- 
poration reiterated ila condemnation of violence. The Mayor withdrew his speech 
of the 8th July, though it stood confirmed in the minutes. 


Extra Police Suppress Terrorism 

To meet the cost of extra police required to cope with the menace of this 
outbreak of terrorism, the Local Government passed through the Legislative 
Gouneil a aupplementary demand for Rs. 5,15,000 under the head “Police.’" This 
grant was voted by the Council on the 3id August. 


Mr, Gandhi at the R. T. C. 

to ‘totain from atteodance 
at tte XMle OpDferencf, if certain alleged non-obaerTanrea by Local Govem- 

meati of the Delhi Settlement were left unremedied. Ooneeraatione on the enbieet 

4^1? Gendhi, Beference of the 

ywto inne to a third party tribunal waa demanded by Conereia and it plainly 
0 *.toe diyuaaion .that Uonpeei was, by virtue of the Delhi 
BetUem en^ ^ORetiog to iiielf the right to interpose and negotiate on belicU of the 
!Sk? m. ‘*’® Goecmmait of Indie iUdi. Even- 

toally Mr. Gandhi vitMrew hie ^tmatum and sailed for Eoeiaiid. At this 

that little good could come ont of the 
uwhieDee, end limt rcaittBoee to autborito in eome fom or other 
w«mU Iw oipBiied M loon M thM Oootetoce had termlneto^ 
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Attempt to Muedbe Mr. Ca688Ijb 
On tbfl 2lBt August Hr. A. Otsseli, G. I. E., I. C. 8., CkMomissionsr of ihs 
Dices Difinoo, wss shot at and wounded at Tangail in Mjmensingh. In the Press 
the outrage was generally ooudemned. 

Murder of Inspector Ashanullah 

On the SOtli of the same month Inspector Ashannllah of the Bongal Police, 
who had been active in the prosecntion of the Armoury Raid Case, was murdued in 
Cittagong town. This murder of an Officer who, having serred in the district for 
many years, was well-known and reipecte i, aroused among the Local Mahomedau 
fommuniiy deep indignation and resentment. Communal feeling on the instant 
flared up and looting of Hindu shops by Mahomodans broke out in the town. 
Wild and eiaggerated accounts of the looting were published in certain newspapws. 
Congress appointed a committee headed by Mr. J. M. Gupta to make enquiry. 
Responsible Mahomedans, however, refused to give evidence before it. This 
oomurittee published a report which slandered the *‘iocal magistracy*’ and the police 
by a charge of deliberate instigation and encouragement of looting. The result of 
the official enquiry ordered by the Local Government bod not been made public 
when the year closed. 

Detenus in the huij detention camp fired on by guards 
In geptember the guard of Che Hijli Detention Camp for detenus fired 
upon the detenns and killed two of their number. This camp had been 
opened early in March to relieve congestion caused by the accommodation 
of detenus rn the jails. It was the second such camp of detention to be 
formed, the earlier camp being located at Uuxa. The Local Government 

appointed a committee, consisting of a High Court Judge and a Divisional 
Commissioner to enquire and report on the occurrence. The following is 
the substance of the conclusions reached by the Committee :—“rrcvious to the 
occurrence there bad been miBbehaviour of various kinds I by the detenus. The day 
before the firing took place, a number of them had fired to force their way past 
the inner gate of the camp and had assaulted the sentry who stopped them. These 
incidents, in which the deteiuiB were the aggressors, aroused the resentment and 
anger of the sepoys forming the guard. Ou the evening of the 16ib iSopterober a 
sentry was interfered with by certain detenus. The alarm was given, the guard 
entered the camp, and, after being joined by the alarm party, charged and drove 
the detenus iuto a corner. Borne shots were then fired by the sentries, followed by 
a half-hearted retaliation by certain pi the detenus, whereat the sepoys without any 
justification fired a fusillade at the main building, killing two detenus and injuring 
several others, one of whom bad to sulfcr the amputation of an arm.” 

Attempts to Murder Messrs Durno A Vilmers 

On the 28th October in Dacca town Mr. L. G. Durno, I. C. B.. District 
Magistrate of Dacca, was shot at and wounded io the eye. Ou the 20th (Jetober 
in Calcutta an attempt was made to shoot Mr. £. Villiers, Resident of the Euro- 
pean Absoeialiou. 

Further Measures Against Terrorism 
These outrages roused the utmost excitement among Europeans in Calcutta, 
who blamed Government for not having taken earlier action to prevent incitement 
to violence by Congress and the Press. The Indian Press Emergency Powers Act, 
11131, however, had already become law on the 9lb October, and now Government 
tightened up the law against terrorism. Ou the 29th October the Bengal Criminal 
Law Ameoament Act, 1030 (Bengal Act Vi 1930), wm amended by Ordinance IX 
of 1931, promulgated by the Governor-General. This new Ordinaoce made it 
possible to take preventive action not only against members of terrorist assodatioos 
as such, instead of having to wait for evidence of tl^ir activities io certain specified 
directions before action was possible, but also against persons who ihongh not 
members ihemsolvcs did any act to assist the operations of any such association, 
ll also included within the schedule of offences liable to be dealt with under the 
Ordinance the sections of the Indian Penal Code relating to waging war against 
the King and the offence of harbouring absconders. The object of the former 
piovisioa vte to make possible the arrest of those members of revolutionary associa- 
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tioDf, often IIm leaden end organiien, wlio stand in the backitroond and amid 
aellfe {Mirtieijiaikm in violent acts. A anbseqaent Otdinanoe to aoppross tenoriem 
which owed ifa orif^n nainljr to erenU in OhittajRong, will bo described in the 
nest panKraplL 

CHITI AGONG & THE BeKGAL EhbIOENCY PoWEBS OftPlNASICE 

It is convenient to record separately tbs events in ChittsgonE during the 
year. In the month of April the situation there stood as foliovs : The Armoury 
Raid had taken plaoe twelve months previously, since when a considerable body of 
armed polioe and Eastern Frontier Rifles had boon stationed in the town. The trial 
by a Special Tribunal coiistitntod under the Ijcnfcal Crimuial Law Amendment 
Act, 1135, of those accused of complicity in that raid, had commenced in June of 
the provions year and was still proeecdtnE. It may be mentioned that the termi* 
nation of these proceedings was not io near prospect even at the end of the year. 
It was known that there was a band of abseonders in the district which was in 
possession of a considerable amount of arms and ammunition and was In 
communication with the underdrial prisoners in the raid case, and there 
was good reason to anticipate further attempts at outrage. Two companies of 
Gurkhas werd requisitioned to aid the police forces, and thewe arrived in Chitta- 
gnng on the 21st April. The Officer Commanding assumed responsibility for and 
charge of the safety of the town. Various precautionary orders were promulgated 
including an order for curlew. Those of the under-trial prisoners in the raid trial 
who were at liberty on bail were arrested and committra to confinement under 
the Oriminal Law Amendment Act. Bystematie searches were carried out, which 
resulted in the revelation of weii-Iaid preparations by the absconders to secure the 
breaking-out of the under-trials from jail, as well as plans for attacks on officials. 
Within the jail itaolf and in one of the encloaurca bousing the undcr-t rials, a 
number of weapons including a revolver, were discovered biiued under the floor and 
also, ammunition, gun powder tod electrical wares. The Gurkhas were replaced in May 
by 200 Assam Rifles borrowed from the Assam GovernmenL The police force in the 
interior was strengthened by the quartering of 120 additional polioe in the number 
of villages. Early ui June discovery was made of explosives planted in various pla(*cs 
within Chittagong town. In all eleven canisters of gun -powder were micartfaed. ten 
of which weighed some 10 lbs. each and one canister 20 lbs. Several were buried on* 
dernenth a road adjacent to the Collector’s kuteberry. Later in June there was a fresh 
find of explosives and of materials for making bombs and in August a further capture 
of bombs. The general apprehension caused by these ineidciits and by the disiur- 
bauces which followed the murder of Inspector AliPAMuliah showed the need of 
stronger action to restore peace and order in the district, and it was decided to 
take special powers for the suppression of terrorism, and to strengthen the forces of 
Government by sending a military force to Chittagong, llie Bengal Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, 1931, was promulgated by the Gorcriior-Gcncril on the 3Uth 
November and at the same time a military force was sent to Chittagong. It was 
made up of the l-5th Mnbarattn Light Infantry and two companies of the 2-8ih 
Gurkha Rifles, with detachment from the Signal and Survey Sections. This ioiee 
together with an increased force of armed police occupied various localities in the 
district and was still there at the close of the year. Altboimh it did not succeed in 
findiiw the absconders, it had a great effect in rcstorUig connclcnce and more normal 
oooditKMiB. 

Berhamfore Cobferencb 

At the Bengal Provincial Coogress Conference held at Berhampore on the 
5th and 6th December immediately after the ooneluaion of the Round Table Oon- 
ferenee io London, a resolution was passed to the effect that the people of Bengal 
should bo urged to prepare for the coming fight and that, in the meantime, effect m 
given without delay to a programme of intensive boycott of all British goods, 
boycott of all concerns coiilTolfed by Britishers and of Anglo-Indian newspapersb 
boycott of foreign cloth and prohibition of liquor and intoxicating drugs. The 
excuses put forward to justify such action by Congress were formiuated in the 
resolution as ‘'the iadiscriminate arrest and drtention of Congress workers and office- 
bearers of Congress organisations in Bengal,*’ the so-called unredressed wroogs of 
Chittagong, Hijli snd Dacca, and the enactment of the Bengal Emergenqy Awers 
Oidinaace, 1931, by which actions Government were allegea to iiave “praetieaily 
ended the Qandhi-Irwin pact.” The **Dacea wrong” referred to were the arrests 
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and leinta whieh fcdlc^ the ittempt to moidar Mr. Damo aod the oppmiiOB 
elleged to hm eoeompaiM Tto ^aUoD wee the logiod onteome of the ettHede 

•dc«M bj OmffKMemeiDee the DettiiBdtltaentwaaeDtered iota Mr.SnbhaeBM 
had letdy niarp^ a tonr ip which he had bceo preparhig the people lor eieoewal 
of ^ war, ai^ draMcM one of the porpoaee aioMd at by the reeolation wae to 
confront Mr. OandU with an aoM^tahed fact when ho returned to India. 
Oopgreaa leaden W elaewhen made tne canae of the detenna the eauee of Oongreea, 
and the demand lor the releaae of the detenna, interned for their comdieity In the 
terroriat nionment» betokened the intereat in the mofement of the Obngfeaa party 
in Bmgfl The leao^tlon waa anbaeqnentiy ratified and approred by the Bengal 
PiOTincial Oongnaa Obmmittee bat temained anin^mented until the end of tnt 
year pending the fiat of the All India Gongreaa Working Oommittee. 

MuiDin ov Me. STBvm 


Ihe Preaident of thia aame eonference, a delegate from Tippera uUeied 
the following worda i— *niie beioie part the Indian ladiea hare played in the 
straggle for freedom has evoked pratce from all qaartera. I hope, when the 
straggle is revived as it moat be, they will come forward with renewed enihuaiaam 
and redoubled vi/conr.** Mr. Babhaa Boao also made a special appeal to women to 
hold themselvea in readiness *'to step into the breach.’^ On the 14th Dooembw, 
little more than a week after the cloae of the conference, Mr. 0. G. B. Stevens, 
I. C. S., Diatriet Magistrate of Tippera, was shot dead in his bungalow at Oomilla 
two girl students each aged about 16 who had obtained aeeeaa to him on the 
pretext of aubmittiog a petition for the arrangement of a swimming contest. Mr. 
Stevens waa handing the petition back to them when one of the girls shot him 
point blank with a revolver. The other shot at those who intervened. The girla 
were both danghtexa of local residents. 


The INDIAN PRB88 ANd THE INDIAN PRESS EHBRGENCY POWERS ACT, 1631. 

The Indian Press Ordinance, which had been re-cnacted by the Governor* 
General a day or two before the opening of the year, was, as has been eiplsined 
atx)vc, replied on the 6th March in terms of the Delhi Settlement, bnt the hope 
that the Press would respond by the exercise of restraint and moderation was soon 
disappointed. The Government of Bengal was compelled to sanction a large 
number of proaecutioos for seditious articles and the promotion of class batrwl. 
A marked fwture in many papers in Bengal was the glorification of political 
assassins and the encouragement of the cult of terrorism. The dsogcr of such 
propaganda both in Bengal and elsewhere was too great to bo ignored and the 
Government of India were again compelled to legislate for the control of the Press. 
A bill was introduced in tbc Ijcgislabve Assembly to prorido against the publication 
of matter inciting to or encouniging murder or violence and the Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act, 1931 (XXiIl of 1931), was passed by the Legislature and 
became law on the 9th October. 

Terrorism 

Ever since the year 1939 Congress leaders and the Congress newspapers had 
ceaselessly ioatillea hatred of Government into the minds of the you th of Bengal, 
and of late, though at times paying lip-service to non-violcnoe, bad held up to 
admiration those who commit murder for political ends. The cult of hatred and 
violence had been largely disscroiiiated in schools and colleges by teachers who 
followed the Congress creed. More and more tbe^ left wiM of Oongras had 
identic itself with the party of terrorism, so that, in some ^striets at least, it 
bad become difficult to discriminate between the two partiea. Thus in the month 
of Angnst, bomba and materiala for their msnnfactnre were discovered in a Con- 
gresB Office io the Faridpur district. The clamour by Gongreaa apinat the 
Ordinancea enacted to suppress terrorism indicated the same tendency. Me *|Yoath 
Movement” was avowedly violent. The open eapousal of the canae of the detenus 
baa been commented on above, aa also the fneitement to terrorism at meetings ai^ 
by proceasiona organised by members of Congress. Among the. members of the 
&n»i ProrincUd^D^; Committee theie many Setenns n^ ex-deCenim. 
Of these again a number had at various times either been convictm nnder ^ 
Indian Penal G^ or bound down under the Code of Criminal Pioeedace 
offences connected with sedition or violence. The same was true of the wtrict 
Oongress Oommittees of Chlcatto and of certain other dittncU. The rev olntionvy 
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pvtr« mommr, kad in gtami wad UongnM m • ■talUng Junw takiiur ndfantnrt 
of too (Ml DiiobedieBee morameal lor ffeemitment parpowo. In nddiuon to wa 
■alifitf ol OoDI^Mi b7 way of iaeiteiiiant to terrorism, Oifii Disobedianea anitao- 
darad eontampt of antboritv. anoomaged buriaasnasa and abaorbad the attantion of 
tba poUae. Fmally, aeooomle diatiaaa and widaapraad nnamploynient among tha 
middia elasa bad of lata years drlran those in want to enma. Tha rasnlt was a 
large and sinister erop of fiolent crimes and acta of terrorism daring the 
year ander ia?iew. Bipaoially notable was iho number of oatrages in whieb 
fafolfam and ezploalfes were employed. Tbero is evidence of a widespread eons- 
piraey to smnggia arms into Bengal. January saw several oases o! arson or 
attempted arson on tha property of Cbvernment or of loyalists. In Dacca town 
man robbery was attemptMi on a clerk of the Bhawal Court of Wards’ Estate 
abortly alter na had cashra a large cheque. He was shot at and wounded. There 
were two attempts at armed robbery on the Eastern Bengal Railway. In the Bakar- 
gnn] district lour Hindus of the middle class were arrested with two revolvera and 
a number of cartridges in cirenmstanees which pointed to an intention on their 
part to commit a da^ity. In February a violent explosion occurred in a room in 
a block of buildings in North Calcutta known to be a resort of revolutionaries. 
In April two passengers were murdered and a large sum of money stolen from a 
train on the laymensingh Bhairab Baxar section of the Aasam-Bengal Railway. 
At Bealdah Station in Calcutta lour men robbed a Khalassi. One of them stabbM 
the Khalassi in the neck, while another fired a revolver at a watchman who inter- 
fered. In May four youths, one of whom made threat with a revolver, held up 
and raided a motor bus laden with money for distribution to Sub-Post Offices. 
In June a live bomb was found deposited on a Calcutta Post Office counter ; a 
merchant’s clerk carrying money was stabbed and killed in a Bakarguoj village and 
a bomb thrown into a Cnandpur liquor shop killed two customers and injured 
Ahree more. In August four men armed with revolvers in full day-light robbed 
nBts. 6,000 from municipal employees in front of the Municipal Office in Dacca. Iti 
the same town, another such gang took from certain pandits the money rewards 
Just received from Government which they were engaged in dividing amongst them- 
selves. In September two persons, one with a revolver, were arrested in the Hngbly 
district in circumstances which pointed to their intention to commit a train robbery. 
In October four youths armed with revolvers and daggers raided a shop in Calcutta 
and made off with some cash. This outrage was known as the Maniktala dacoity. In 
Dacca a postal peon was robbed of Rs. 24,000 by armed men. who were chased and 
captured after they had fired on their pursuers and wounded two constables. In a 
taxi dacoity in Calcutta the escaping raiders shot two members of the public, one 
of whom afterwards died of his wounds. In December a box containing 22 bomb- 
■hells was found 1^ some coolies clearing jungle at a place within the Dacca district. 
At the very end of the year, on the night of the 30th December, a principal witness 
in the Maniktala dscoity case was shot dead by an unknown assailant. In addition 
to the above, on no less than eleven occasions, mail peons or Civil court or school 
peons carrying sums of money, were robbed by armed men ; on four other occasions 
■imfiar robberies were attemptkl ; while two armed robberies and one attempt at such 
were made on merchants or their servants carrying cash. In some of these robberies 
very large sums were lost. Revolvers were fired in some of them causing wounds 
in oertaio eases while two of the victims were stabbed. There are also to be recorded 
four dacoitieB by armed men. On eight occasions bombs were thrown without effbet 
and one yonng boy was injured in making up bombs. The perpetrators of most 
of the above ouirages were Hiodu youths of the middle class, many of them boys of 
no more than sixteen years. 



ACTS AND ORDINANCES 

Beatal Emergencr Powers (2nd. Amendment) Ordinance 19S2 

An Ordinance to amend the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinances 1932 and intended to crush the terrorist 
movement Hsiued on 20th. July 1932 

Whereas it is expedient farther to amend the Bongal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1932, now therefore in exercise of the power conferred by Section 72 of 
the Oorernment of India Act, the Qorernor-Qeneral is pleased to moke and 
promulgate the following Ordinance 

This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (3 econd Amendment) 
Ordinance 1933. 

To Section 2 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance 19^32 the following 
sub-sootion shall be added * 

(3) Any offence punishable under this section shall, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, be oogoizable ana non- 
bailable. 

( The following is the Clause in the original Ordinance to which a sub-clauae 
has been added — 

2. (V The Local Government, subiect to the control of the Governor-General 
in Conncil may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules: — 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of 
the movements of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, or to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks ; 

(e) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and |>olic6 : 

(d) to provide for the custody pending production before a court of 
prisoners taken m eircumstanoes in which the provisions of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 18i:l3 (V of 1893) cannot be foltoweci without undue inconvenience. 

(2) In making a rule uncler this section the Local Government may provide 
that any contravention thereof stiall be panish.ablc with imprisonment wnicn may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both.) 


The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill, 1932 

The Bengal Criminal Law Si^cond Amendment Bill, 1932, was passed ia the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 1st. September 1912, and gave iacreased powers to the 
Government to check terrorism. The most important provision of the Bill was that it 
made an attempt at mur(ler punishable with death aentenoe or transportation tor Jife 
in cases arising out of the terrorist movement. The Bill also provided for ihc appoint- 
ment of afresh Tribunal, dealing with refractory accuned and exclusion of public from 
the precincts of courts in certain trials. The following is the text of the Bill 

The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Bill, 19<'12, a Bill further to amend 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 192i). . . , r 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1^25, and wnereas the previous sanction of the Governor-General has been 
obtained under sub-section (3) of section 80A of the Government of India Act : It 
is hereby enacted as follows : , , . . . 

1. This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment Act, 

1932. ^ 

2. To section 4 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 {hereinafter 
referred to as the said Act,) the following sub-section shail be added namely 

“l4) At any time before the coramencemeDt of the trial of any person under 
this Act, the Local Government may, by an order iu writing sUting the reasons 
therefor, withdraw the case of such person from the Comraissioners appoiuM for tbe 
trial and transfer it for trial lo three other Commissioners appointed in this 
behalf.” 

8 
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ISBBOBtBV IN EEMOAL 


a) ol mMau^ «! Uh mU Aot tht MImrigR pmtiw iMI to 

_ TPtojMto ^ wton tto Omi^MioMn aaafiet wqr iwnon irf lay oAom 
t yitoriih wdcr tto tint ponawk o( Malkm 80? of the Indian P«^ Oode. 
mwWteil nlte the eon w n e n e enent of tto Banal Oriainal Lav Beaond AmendoMot 
AaLU^ ttop mtf paaa on meh pmon n aantanea of death ot of tnaiportadoa 

4 iAar aetUon 8 of fto aakl Ael the Mloving leetioDa diall be inaerted 

*!8l. (1) la ‘BBT tfi^ bj OommiMloiiani Bppoiated under tliie Act. the Oomnis* 
liOMn oiaj, if they thiiik order el nay etege o! the triel thet the pnblie 
ipenllj or ear pertienlar poion shell not here eeeess to, or be or remau in, 
fae non or bolUBiig need by the Obnrt. 

...P ) Whm J d the coarse of eny sn^ Iriel, the Adroeate-OeDeml certifies in 
wid^ to te Orart thet it is eipsdie^ in tho interests of the public peeoe or 
^ t^ peeee or safety of any of the wHoesses in the trial, ^t the poblio 
igaimlly uonld not have access, to, or be or rematn in the room or building 
^ Op art, the Oonrt shall onicr accordingly. 

Wmre any acensed, in a trial by Oommissionera 


8B. (1) V9 
Act, has by ! 


— any acensed, in a trial by dommissionera appointed under thto 

, , his yolnnta^ act rendered himself incapable of appeving before the 

Opart or leiiats hie prodnction before it, or b^avee before it in n pereistenly 
disqrdsriy manner, the Court mty, nt nny etage of the trial, by order in wriiing 
niade*em eneh Inquiry aa it may think fit, diapenae with the attendance of aneh 
lor luch period it may think fit, and proceed with the trial ia his 


(2) Where e plM Is required in answer to a eharga from an accused whose 
•ttsadancs has hpm dispensed with under tnb-seetion (1), such aeraeed shall be 
daemsd not to plead gniity. 

(3) An Older under suhaeetion (1) dyqwDiing; with the attendance of an 
aeenM aw! not tfeet lua right of befog lepreMntSl by a pteader at any atage 
or the trialj or of beto prcaent ia person If he has become capable of appearing or 
eppitn in Court and uadertnkea to behare In an orderly manner. 

. (i) ^Withstanding anything contained in the Oode of Criminal Proeednre. 
Im no fittWg, aentenoe or order paesed in a trisl by Commiisionere appointed 
pnder thie Act ahall be held to be illegal by any Court by reason ol any omission 
or irrpgnlsflty whataoefer arising from the absence of any or all of the accused 
whose attendauce has been dispensed with under eab-section (1/' 

6» In clause (a) of the First Schedule to the said Act for the figures ^^148*’ the 
figures and letter *<121, 121A, 122, 123, 143, 216” shall be substitute 


The Beogal Svppreseioii of Terrorist Otttragea Bill, 1932 

Another Bill, ctlled the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill was 

E nd in tho Benj^ Conocil on the oth. September 1932 gifing wide powers to 
goremment of Bmigil to suppress the terrorist mofement. The text of the Bill 
I follows r 


The Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill, a Bill to provide lor supprbi- 
rin g th e terrorist moTement in Bengal. 

Wheras it Is^ eipedient to make special provisions for the purpose of snpprec- 
stog the teurorist ^ movement in Bengal and to provide for the speedier trial of 
flwnoes committed in Inrtheranee of or in connection with the laid movement, and 
ateens, »c previous sanction of the Qovemor-Qeneral has been obtained under 
euh-cection (S) of the section 80A of the (stovemment of India Act to the passing ol 
Ikii Act : It is henbj enacted as lollowo : 

Tide Act may be called the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 

section, section 2, Chapter II and Schedule extend to the whole of 
BeeigsL . The local Government may by notification in the Gklcutta Gazette, extend 
any or all of the provisions of Chapter I to any area in Beng^. 

oondnue in force as long u the Bengfl Criminal Law Amend- 
meit Act, 1920^ remaina in force. 

2. In the Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context.— 
ebiconW’' mesns a person aginnst whom a warrant is in force on account 
ofaa oneace under the India! renal Code or any other law or in respect ol whom 
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n 0 ^ et kM bjM OBte n^ta ff) of Mdioo 2 of the Bei^d 

Ofiaii^ IW; (b) Oodtf* mwu the Code of Ctfa^ 

Fioeedm, iSM; ond (e) "idiednled otboee” aueiie »bj oflisoeo epeeifled in the 
gehednle to tide Act. ' 

3. a) Aaj oOeec of Goremniait enthoriied in tbie MieU by or epeeiel 

Older ^ l4>eal OoTmmeet mey requite any pereoo «nom on reeeoneble 
groondt be tntpcets to beaeting or eboul to act in a naooer prejudicial to Ite 
public ecMr or pcM, to gire an account of bia identity and mofcmcnta, and may 
aiRCt and detain bim for a period not exceeding twenty-four bonra for toe purpoie 
of obtaining and fciifying bia etatementa. 

(t) An officer making an arrest under tbia acetion may in so doing use any 
means that may be necessary to effect tbe arrest. 


4. (1) If, in tbe opinion of the Local Gofcrnment, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public cervanta. or for tbe accommooation of 
troops or police or primers or peraons in custody, in places where public lands or 
buildings are not simeient, the Local Gorernment may, by order in writing, require 
the occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the 


the whole or any part sp^ified jn the order of any fixtures, fittings, furniture or 
other things for the time b< ing in the building ; and the liOcal Gorernment may 
dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in 
sndi manner as it may consider expraient. 

Provided that reasonable notice and reasonable facilities for withdrawal shall be 
given to persons occupying any such building before possession is taken under this 
section, 

(2) In this section ^'building’’ includes any portion or portions of a building, 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(3) The land or building shall not be so utilised as to wound the religious 
feelings of the owner or of the person in possession and shall not, as far as practi- 
cable, be so used as to interfere with access to any place of worship situated in or 
contiguous to the land or building. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrste, sny prodnet, article or thing, 
or any class of prodnet, article or thing, can be utilised in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this Act, the District Magistrate may, by order iu writing, rrqnire any 
owner or person in charge of sneb product, article or thing to place it at the dis- 
posal of Government at such time and place as may be specified in tbe order ; and 
the District Magistrate may dispose of or use it in such manner aa he may consider 
expedient. 

5A. The collector shall, on the application of any person who has suffered loss 
by the exercise of the powers conferred by sections 4 or 5, award to such person 
such reasonable compensation as he thinks proper. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in snob 
way aa he may think expedient for Uie purposes of this Act, access to any building 
or place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in tbe occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty's Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in tbe vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, iu 
such way aa he may think expedient for the purposes of this Act, traffic over any 
road, pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 

make, in aueh form and within such tune and to sneb antbority as may be speeifiM 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. , * 

(2) The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
pnnxMM of this Act, may, by order in writing, require any person owning 
or having in hia posseawon or under his control any vehicle or means of *raDsport 
to take each order therewith for soch period as may be specified in the order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in su^ 
mannex as he thinks best adapted for informing tbe persons concerned,— fa) prohibit 
or legnlate, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parta 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or (b) direct that any person owing 
or having in his possession or under his eontrol any arms, parts of arms, ammaui- 
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tion or eiploiive ■ubsiancef, tball keep tibe eame in a aecnn place approfod by tfic 
Diatriei l^itrate or remofe them to any place apecified in tbe order. 

(2) Tbe Dtatrict Magistrate may take ^ssession ofHa) «iy arms, ammnnition 
or esplosires, or (b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, 
likely, io his opinion, to be utilised, whetoer by the owner or by any other person, 
for the commission of any scheduled offence ; and may make such orders as he 
may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may require any landholder, or any member, officer 
or servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other 
eduestiooal institution, to assist io the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Govern- 
ment, or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and 
within anch limits aa the District Magistrate may specify. 

(2) The District Magistrate shall satisfy himself that such order is not of a 
harasaiog or humiliating nature or is incompatible with the man’s position in life 
and his ability. 

(3) No female will be rcY|aircd to render any such assistance. 

11. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by. section 98 of tbe Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warranto authorising -(ai the search of any 
place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has reason to believe that 
any scheduled offence or any offence punishable under the Act has been, is being 
or is about to be committed, or that preparation for the commission of any such 
offence is being made ; (b) tbe seizure in or on any place searched under clause 
(a) of anything which the officer executing the warrant has ’reason to believe 
is being used, or is intended to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause 
and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be. apply to searches made under 
iho authority of any wari-ant issued, and to the disposal of any property seiaed, 
under this section. 

12. Any authority on which any power Is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may authorise any person to enter and search any place the search of which such 
anthority has reason to believe to be necessary for the purpose of— (a) ascertaining 
whether any oi’dcr given, direction made, or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power has been duly complied with ; or (b) generally giving effect to such 
power or securing compliance wbh, or giving eftect to. any order given, direction 
made or condition prescribnd in the cxi*reisc of such power. 

II any person disobeys or negiceto to cooiply with an order made, ^direction 
given, or condition prcscrilicd, in acecirdancc with the provisions of this Chapter, 
m authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescrihed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it ibiiiks necessary to nve effect thereto. 

14. ll) Where it appears to the Ijocal Govprnm»»nt that the mhabitanto of any 
area are concerned in the commission of scheduled offences or are in any way 
asststing persons in committing such offunccs. the liocal Govern ment may, by notifica- 
tioD in the Calcutta Gazette, imi^os^ a collective fiiie on the inhabitants of that area. 

it) The Local Govcruninit may exempt any person or class or section of 
•ueh inhabitants from liability to jiay any portion of such fine ; such exemption shall 
not be based upon communal or racial cousideratioas. 

<3) The Dintfiot Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem nexiessary, shall 
apportion such lino among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, 
and such approtionroent shall be made according to Che District Magistrate’s Jiidg* 
meat of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) the portion of such tine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) rbc Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of 
a fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the 
Inhabitant i of the ar^^o. 

J5. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Charter or 
lopedes the awful exercise of any power referred to in tnis Chapter, shall be punish- 
able with iim}risnnmcnt which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

16. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the powers 
of a Loral Government under section 4. 

(2) The Ix)cal Government may invest any 8a h-di visional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not bolotv the rank of Deputy Superintendent or any militaiy officer 
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not bdow tlu tank of Caplnin, with any of the poircta of a OiRtriet Maeistrate 
under this Chapter. 

(H) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing authorise any civil and 
military c^eer to exercise in a sptxified area or in conectioo with specified 
operations any of the ffowers of the District Magistrate under this Chapter or with 
which the District Magistrate has been invested under sub-section 1. 

17. (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Govcrnor-Geoeral-in- 
Council may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, make rules— (a) to prevent 
communications with absconders and to secure information of the movements of 
absconders, (b) to prevent attacks on (he persons of property of His Majesty^s 
subjects, or to secure information of such attacks and or designs to make such 
attacks, (c) to secure the safety of Uis Majesty’s forci-s and police, (d) to rf'gulate 
the exercise of powers conferred by or under this Chapter, (e) to provide for the 
custody pending production before a Court of prisoners taken in circumstances in 
which the provision of the Code cannot be followed without undue inconvenience, 
(f^ generally, to carry out the purimse of this ChaptiT. 

(2) In making a rule under this Ktclion the Local Government may provide 
that any contravention thereof shall he punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

18. Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Chapter snail be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Chapter. 

10. Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitu- 
ted an oficncG punishable under this Chapter. 

20. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code any oficnce punishable 

undiT this Chapter shall be cognizable and non-bnilable. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 

under section 160, 180, 187, 188, 180, 227, 228, 505, 500. 507, or hm of the Indian 

Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1906, 

shall be cognizable and non-bnilable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 105 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to toke cogniznnec of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228 or 505 of the Indian l\iinl Code may taae cogni- 
zance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under clause fa) sub- 
section (1) of section 173 of tfie Code, but sh.nll not proceed with the trial uniesa 
it has received a complaint in respect of rinh offence under section 195 or section 
196, as the case may be, and the ubsenro rd such complaint shall be reasonable 
cause, within the nenning of si eiion 311 ol the Code, for postponing the commence- 
ment of the trial and for remanding the aceused. 

22. If this Chapter is extended to the I’nsidency-lown of Calcutta, ‘‘District 
Magistrate' shall, for the purj'Osts of thi.s ChapUr. mean, in that town, the 
Commissioner of Police. 

23. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistiatc of the first elnss who has exercised 
uowers as such for a period of not less than f(»ur years may be invested by the 
lx)cal Governmeut with the powers of a special IVIugisiratc under this Act. 

24. Where, in the opinion of the Jx)cal (iovernnienl, or of the District Magistrate 
if empowered by the l^oeal (lovcrnmtnt in ihi.s behalf, tlicre arc reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has conimitted >i seln'duUd offence not punishable 
with death in fiiMhcraiice of or in connect ion with the terrorist movement, or an 
offence punishable under this Act, the Local Government or Dislriet Magistrate, as 
the case may be, may, by order in writing, dired that such person shall be tried 
by a Special Magistrate. 

25. (1) In the trial of any case under this Act, a Magislratc shall follow 

the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of war. an! casot by Magistrates. 

Provided that the Special Magistrate shall make a inenjorandiim only of the 
substance of the evidence of each witness examined and shall not be bound to 
adjourn any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion. 
nccMsary in the interests of justice. 

Provided also that such Magistrate may, in trying any offence punishable under 
this Act follow the procedure prescribed in the (/odc for the summary trial of eases 
where no appeal lies, 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1). tne provisions 
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d tlw Code, fo Aur u thnp m ooC iaaonfltleBi with this CDiptar. liill aBBlv iw 
tte MOomiiiRi of a Bpeeial ; aod lor the fraipotet of uo ooid MOfwioM 

fho Sieeiil Miiditiiite ahall be mood to be a Magietrate of Um drat elen^ 

20L A GffcuA IfagietnUe may pern aay eeateoee anthorieed bf law, cierpi a lea* 
tenca of death or of tranaportatioo or ImpriKmment lor a term exceeding atfea yean. 

27. (1) Where a SpemI Haglatimte m any diatriet paaeea a aentenee of tnna- 
portatioa lor a term not ezeeeding two yeara or of Impriaonmeot for a term not 
^*iig lour yeara, or olefine, an a|^l aball lie to the Ooart of Seaaion. 

An appw under anb-acction (1) ahatt be preaented within thirty days from 
lie of the aentenee. 

28L No direetion ahall be made under aeetion 24 lor the trial of any peraen by e 
Bpeefal Ma/datrate, for an offbnee for which he waa beion tried at the commenee- 
meot of thia Act before any Court, but, aare aa aforesara, a direction under %ht 
aald aeetion may be made in reapeet of any peraon aoen«M of a aehcdnled offbwe^ 
whether auoh offenoe waa committed before or after the oommcneemeot of thia Act 

29. If in any trial under thia Chapter it ia found that the aeenaed peraon haa 
committed any offence, whether anch offence ia or ia not a scheduled offence, the 
Sjieeial Magistrate may cooriet such peraon of aueb offence and, aubjeet to the ptoft* 
Sion of aeetion 26, pass any sentence anthoriaed by law for the poniebment there^. 

NX A Special Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, order at any atage el a trial that 
the pnblio generally, or any jpartieular peraon, ahall not hare access to, or be or 
remain in, the room or buitoing used by the Special Magistrate aa a Omrt. 

Profided that where in any ease the Public Proaecntor or Adrocatc-Geoeral, 
as the case may be, certifies in writing to the Special Magistrate that it ia expedient 
in the intereata of the public peace or safety or of the peace or safety of any of 
the witneaaea in the trial that the public generally should not hare aceeaa to, or be 
or remain in, the room or building ua^ by the Special Magistrate as a Cburt, 
the Special Magistrate ahall order accordingly. 

31. (1) Where any aeenaed. in a trial before a Special Magiatrate, h^ by his 
Toluntaiy act, rendered htmaelt ioeapidtle of appearing before the Magiatrate, or 
resista his production before the Magiatrate. or bebsfea before the Magiatrate in a 
peraiateotly disorderly manner, the Magiatrate may, at any stage of the trial, by 
order in writing made after such inquiij as he may think fit, dispense with the 
attendance of such accused for such period as he may think fir, sod proceed with 
the trial in the abaeooe of the aceusra. 

(3) Where a plea ia required io answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under aub-sectioa (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sao-seetion (1) dispensing with the attendance of an aceusad 
ahail not affect bia right of being repreaeoted by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if ne has become capable of appearing, or appears 
before the Msgistrate and undertakes to behave in on orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentenee 

or order passed in a trial before a Special Magistrate shall be held io be 
illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence oi any or all of the accused whose attendance haa been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). . * . 

32. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 

the Btatement of any peraon has been recorded by any Blagistrate, such statement may 
be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Special Magistrate if auch person is dead 
or cannot be found or is incapable of giving evidence and the Special Magiatrate 
is oi opinion that such death, di^^iM^Pi^erance or incapacity haa been caused m the 
interests of the accused. . . . . 

33. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time beiog m force, 

iuao far SB iney may be applicable and into far ss thoy are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of tibia Chapter, ahall apply to all maiteza connected with, ariamg from 
or consequent m>on a trial by Special Magiatratea. . „ . . , 

(a) Any offence puniahabie under any of the following aeseiou of the Indian 
Penal Codl namely, s^tioos 121. 121A, 122, 12i 14a 2U 2A, 21^ 302. 304, 307, 
324. 386, S87. 389, 333, 385, 386, 3^7, 36i »4. 385, 3OT, ^ 400. 401, 

408, 431, 435, 4a& 437. 438, 4(40, 454, 466. 457; 458, 459. 460 Md 506; (M uy 
under the Explosive Snbataooea Act, 190S » (n) any offence under the Indian 
Act, 1878 : (d) any attempt to oonapitacy to commit, or toy abetment ot 
the abote offbueeB. 


Arma 
any of 
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THE BENGAL TERRORIST OUTRAGES ACT (RmIm) 

An Eitraordiniry iflroa of the OalentU Gnaetle imed oa uie* ted. Peetaher 
193% lUted 

In eiereise of the powers conferred by seetion 18 of the Bingnl BoppwMfai el 
Terrorist Ontmi^ Aci, 1932 (Benfpil Aet XU of 1932), the Oonmor-inmooneil is 
piessed to make the following roles:— 

I. These miss may be eiuled the Bengal Bnppieasion of Terrorist OnttagM 

Roles, 1932. » rr* 

2: In these roles, nnless there Is anytiiiiig repimoaot in the sobjeeior oootsil:— 

(a) ^'military ofBoer” means a^ oommiasioned military ottoer. 

(b) **Poliee olBoer” means a poltoe officer enibted nnder the Polios Aet, IflSl. and 
inclndei a police eonsuble and any member of the Eastern Frontier Rifles or the 
Assam Rifles. 

(c) 'Terrorist’* means a persons who— (i) is a member of an aaaoeiation of which 
the objects and methods inclnde the commission of any sehedoled ofTenee^ or the 
doing of any aet with a« riew to interfere by riolenee or threat of eiolenee in the 
administration of justice, or (ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a 
member of any such association with a view to the.oommission or doing of any saeh 
offence or act, (iii) has done or is doing any act to usist the operations of any 
ineh association. 

3. (1) No person shall communicate, directly or indirectly, with an absoondsr or 
terrorist or supply, him with footf, water, arms, clothing or any other artiele or aatet 
him in any way. 

(2) No pmon shall collect any mon^, valnables or other articles for iha por* 
pose of assisting any absconder or terrorist. 

4. (1) Any person who sees an absconder or terrorist or has any ialormation 
of the moTcments or whereabouts of any absconder or terrorist or of any commnni* 
cation or meana> of communication wkh an absconder or terrorist shan forthwidi 
give fall information thereof to the nearest Msgistrste, military officer or poliee 
officer. 

(2) Any person who ia aware of the presence in his loeality of any stnuim 
abail forthwith report the fact to the nearest Mscriatratf* «««ilitary officer or polioe 
officer. 

5^ Eve^ person shall be bound to s^ply, to the best of his ability, any infor- 
mation. which any Magistrate, military officer or police officer may reqnire regarding 
the movements or whereabouts of absconders or terrorists. 

6. Every military officer and every police officer not below the rank of ao aasit- 
tant sub-inspector or in the case jx the Eastern Frontier Rifles and Assam Riflss, 
of a jamadar, shall have the petwer to intercept telegrams, telephone messsges, lettera. 
postcards and parcels whenever he considers U to be necessary for the nurpose of 
securing the safety of the military and police forces. 

7. (1) If in the opinion of the District Magistrate it is necessary for the preven- 
tion of interference with the measures taken lor the suppression of the terrorist 
movement, he may, by an ord«r in writing, prohibit any person who does not oidi- 
Dsrily reside within an area of rhe district specified in the order from entering, or 
remaining in, the said area without a p^mit granted by an authority speoifira in 
the order, who may impose such conditions as be thinu fit. 

(2) An order made nnder sub-rule tl) shall be served on the person ngadnst 
whom it is made in the manner provided in section 134 of the Code of Griminel 
Procedure, 1898. 

8. No unauthorised person shall wear the uniform or equipment of Hie Majes- 
ty’s military or police forces or similar clothing iu any way resembling such uniform. 

9. Every person shall forthwith communicate to the nearest Magistrate, mill- 
tsry officer or police officer any information which he may obtain respbetiog any 
matter likely to affect the safety of the military or poliee forces. 

10. Every member of the military and police forcea shall have the power to 
atop and leareh any person whom be may suspect of carrying information intended 
for absoonders or terrorista or of carrying any arms, ammunition, or exj^MveSj or 
of carrying any tools, maehiaery, implements or other material or any Kind likely 
to be nsea for the eommiaaion of any sehedoled offence. 

II. When any military officer, gaxetted police officer (above the rank of fospe^) 
or Magistrate of the first class, conductxDg the sesreh of any plaee for abiooi OMl 
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or terrorUtf, hae reasonable grouoda for believing that an attempt to approach and 
enter the place to be searched will endanger the lives of the party, he 
may, after taking all reasonable precautions for the safety of innocent persons, 
use any and every means necessary to ensure the safety of himself and his men 
when approaching and entering the place for the purpose of the aearcb. 

12. Any peraon who has any knowledge of the whereabouts of any nnlicenaed 
arms, ammuniton, or explosives or of sny tools, machinery, implements or other 
material of any kind likely to be used for the commission of a scheduled odence, shall 
forthwith report the fact to the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 

13. No person shall in any way impede, or incite any person to impede any 
member of the military or police forces acting under Chapter one of this Act. 

14. Any person knowing of any attempt or design to damage any military police 
or public property ahall forthwith report the matter to the nearest militai^y or 
police officer. 

15. No person shall endeavour to elicit information regarding the military or 
police forces from any member of such forces or from any person in the employ^ 
ment of Qovernroent. 

IG. Any person found in possession of any publication, leaflets or paper con- 
taining any incitement to murdf^r or violence or any matter rn sapport ot the terror- 
ist movement shall be dccmcKl to have eommittod an ofTence under these rules. 

17. (1) Any person who contravenes any of these rules shall be punishable with 
imprisonment which may extend to f^ix months or with fine or with both. 

Any person who contravem s an order made under siib>rule (1) of lule 7 
•hall be deemed to have committed an offence puuisliablc under Hub-rule fJ). 

Rulet for Chittapfonie 

Id exercise of the powers conferred hv sMion IS of the Bengal Bappresniou of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 1912 (Ben. Act XX f I of 1032) the Governor in Couticil is 
pleaiK^ to make the following rules, in additioa to the Bengal Suppression of Terror- 
ists Outrages Rules, 1932. 

These rules will apply to the district of Chittagong only 

1. The District Magistrate may, for the purpose of preventing the movements of 
and communication with abscOMdors or terrorists, direct by an order in writing, the 
inhabitants of any area specified in the order to remain wrihin thdr houses between 
•unset and sanrise on the day or for the period specified hi the order. 

2. The District Magistrate, if in his oi>intoii, it is necessary for the purpose of 
preventing communicatum with absconders or attacks on the 'persons or property 
of His Majesty's subjects, or securing the safety of His Maie*5ty’« forces or police, 
may, by an order in writing, direct the inhabitant >«. or any class or section of the 
iuhabitauts, of any area specified i;i the order to rcnnrdti for a specified period not 
exceeding one month within tho houses or bomestends in which they iiorniaily reside. 

3. The District Magistrate for the purpose of preventing com in uni cation with 
absconders or terrorists or for ihc puriiosc of restricting iheir movcintnlR, may, by 
order in writing, control, in such manner as ho consitlcrs ncccMsary, in any area 
specified in the order, all traffic or any particuiar form of traffic, and prohibit in 
such area any person or class of persons from travelling or being carrk-d by any 
particular routes or forms of irun'^port or by any route or form of transport, 

4. The District Magistrate mny, for the purpose of preventing the movements 
of, or communication with the abiconders or terrorists, direct, by an order in writ- 
ing. that any person or any class or section of the inhabitants of any area specified 
iu the order 

(a) shall reside or remain in any area specifit^d in the order, 

^b) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order, 

(c) ahall remove from and shat! uot return to any area specified in the order, 

(d) shall conduct himsclt or themselves in such manner, abstain from po8.scs- 
siog as may be specified in the order. 

0 . Any person who contravcne.s an order made under these rales shall be punish- 
able with Imprisonment which may extend to mx mouths or with fine cr with both* 



BEWU. REIRENCHlQiT COHMITfEE REPORT 


The report of the Bengal Rdiieocbment Commitiee, appointed by the Qefernnent by 
a reMintioo dated 25th April waa issued on the 10th. November 19S2. *'We entered 
iuto the task wiih little cipectation of being able to auggest immediate eeonomiee anfll- 
dent to bridge the gulf betirocn the reveuac receipts aud ezponditare, which in the 
current year is estiinatod as Ra, 15,936,000 nor have we been able to do 80*\ aaid the 
report in the iatrodnetion adding that **if oar suggestions ara accepted in toto. the 
proposed retrenchments will lead to a saving of Rs. 18.496,000”. The Oommittoe ts of 
opinion that incroaaiug ts.xcs cannot be increaSwHl. Bengal must look for relic to an 
equitable revision of the financial settlement. Many of he recommendations, said 
the report, will to some extent impair ctfidoncy of the departments affected, bat 
in the present circumstance the province must be satisfied with a somewhat lower 
Btandara. 


Important recommendations made by the Committee include reduction in the 
number of (governor’s Cabinet from seven to five with p^ of Rs. 4(XX) each, 
roduciiou of Us. 500 in the pay of the President of the Legislative Council. 
oflScQ of Deputy President being honorary, reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners from 5 to 3. reduction in the basic pay of the 1. C. 8. juniors 
receiving Hs. 373 rising to Rs. 2,400, satricicnt overseas pay being]allowod to EuropMO 
members to attract recruits of the type required, estimated savings in the police 
admiuistration of Rs. 1,112,000 of which its. 746,800 in Bengal .Police and Rs. 365,200 
iu Calcutta Police, several superior posts of which have been recomeoded to be 
abolished or existing number reduced. In Eklucation Dept., the recommended saviugs 
amount to Rs. 914,000 including reduction of five per cent in the aggregate grants 
to two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and the abolition of the post of Inspector 
of European schools. 

In the Medical Dept., savings amount to Rs. 500,400, including Rs. 23,(XX) from 
increased tees from hospital patients and abolition of post of Surgeon (leneral. In 
Agriculture, savings arc estimated at Its. 09(5,900 and Public Works Rs. 243,700 with 
rocommendations not to renew lease of the present Government House at Dacca. 
Jn general administration, s.ivings recommended are Ks. 1,805,500 including Ra. 
49,700 saved from Governor’s esUbTishment. 

The report was signed by Messrs .1. A. L. Swan, Chairman, J. N. Basu, M. L. c., 
H. Birkmyre, M. L c. and Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque, M. u c., with dia- 
Reeling notes by Messrs Birkmyre, Basu. and iJaque 'and supplementary notes by 
Messrs Basu and Haque. 

The terms of refcnmcc to the Committee were as follows : “To review the ezpeo* 


diturc of the Government and make recommeodatiuns as to any economies whien in 
their opinion might reasonably be < /rected in view of the present financial ailuatioii.” 

T)!c Commitiee propo8(Kl retreiiebmeiits in Ihe various departments of the 
Government which, if aceepted, would lead to an ultimate saving of Rs. ],84,90,0(X). 
The Oomniittcx? pointed out that the goncral recommendatioim regarding A 11- India 
services arc those of the three non-oflicial members and the Chairiiiaii did not take 
purl ill them. 


Revision of Financial Seitlemkst Needed 


The Committee made the following general observatioos : 

' Some of our recoromendntioos can only take efTect gradually, in particular those 
relating to the pay of Goverument servants, and it is clear to us Umt retrenchment 
alone cannot place the province iu a position of solvency. Nor will {further tazatiou 
provide a solution. E.vi6ting taxes cannot bo increased, and from a perusal ol the 
Federal Fiiiauce Committee’s Reiiort it is clear that new sources, if any can be 
found, are likely to yield comparatively little revenue. Bengal must therefore look for 
telief to an equitable revision of the financial settlement. We need uot discuss the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee, llicse, if accepted, would 
perpetuate the present position, but we trust that the representations which the 
Goverument of Bengal have made will command attention and that, on the introduc- 
tioo of the new constitution, Bengal will be given a revenue commensurate with its 
wealth and oee^* 

9 
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Mittj of the reeoaini c ade ti oDe whieh we meke will to eome eeteat impeir the 
ettetenef of the dcpertouDU iffeeted, bat we eonekler that, io the pietent dream* 
etaoewf, the piofiaee most he eeUefidl with e lomewhet lower etenaertL We lie?e 
eodeefoaied to fcame oar propoMle in each e w^ ■■ to aroid refolotiooary 
chiDM in the eiSetiiig lyetem of admibistration. ftieh changea woald, in oar 
Opinion, be anwiae on the ere of important oonatitational reforma/’ 

The lollowiog ia a aammarj of the concrete propoaala for redaction on the 
main heade of Adminiatration 

GovEBNon’a Qabihkt 

Bderring to the Oofernor’a OabioeC the Committee aatd that io the preaent 
drcomatanoea and nnder the eziating conititatioa the Goremor ahould be able to 
earrj on with a Cabitiet of fife on a aalary of Be. 4,000 per month each. 

Fbosidbut of Oouhcil 

TheMy of the Preaident of the Bengal Legislative Council which ia at preaent 
Ba. 8.000 should be fixed at Ra. 2,500 per month and the office of the uepaty 
Pliiident ahould be an honorary one. 

Bengal Sbcretabiat 

Dealing with the nneation of rednciion in the Secretariat the Committee said : 
**We are of opinion that it ia not advisable to appoint heads of departments as 
Secretaries to (Government, and that Members and Ministers are entitled to the 
independent advice which the present system provides. We think however that the 
numoer of Secretaries can withoat loss of efficiency be reduced from 8 to 6. The 
following distribution of work appears to us to he feasible : (1) Political, Appoint- 
ment and Jails. (2) Finance and Commerce, (3) Education, Agriculture, Industries 
and Eieiae. (4) Revenue, Forests, Irrigation and Public Works. (5) Local Self-. 
Government, Medical and Pnblic Health and (6) Legislative, Judicial and (Legal 
Bemembraocer).’* Instead of four Deputy Secretaries t.the Committee sug^ted 
three. In the place of ten Assistant Secretaries the Committee recommended that 
there shonld be seven in all. In the whole of the Secretariat, in place of 32 Head 
Aasistanta, the Committee suggested the reduction of the number to 21. 3'he number 
of Stenognphera io the Secretariat was recommended to bo reduced from 20 
by about a third. 

Hill Exopl^b only Once 

Referring to the question of hill exodus the Committee recommended that of the 
two visits to Darjeeling, the second should be abandoned altogether. The Committee, 
however, thought that the Members, Ministers and Secretaries must accompany the 
Governor to Darjeeling with sutScient slafT to deal with urgent matters. Bat no 
Deputy Secretary, Under-Secretary or Assistant Secretary need accompany the 
Government except one Under-Secretary or Deputy Secretary in the Political 
Department who was required for the deciphering of telegrams and was responsible 
for the aafe custody of the codes. 

Governor’s Staff 

Under the head ’^StaflT and Household of the Governor” the Committee 
recommended the maintenance of the present strength of the Governor's Body Guard 
bat suggested that the Commandant of the Body Guard need not in future be 
an officer ot higher rank than a senior Captain. The services of a whole- time 
Burgeon to the Governor was recommended to be dispensed with. As regards 
the cost of the Governor's Special train economies should be effected by attaching 
the (Governor’s saloon to ordinary mail trains. The bandfestablisbmeot was proposed 
to be redttoed from one director and 20 mnsieians to one director and 13 mnsicians. 

WMle fsoommending the retention 6f the pcste of Divisional Commissioners the 
Oommittee thought that their number could be reduced from five to three. 

Indian Civil Service 

After pointing out that the Indian Civil Service provided for 101 superior poets, 
of which 46 were in the Judicial Braneh, the Oommittee opined that the Judicial 
Biuneh should, in fniure, be reeruited direct from the Bar and by the promotion 
of selected Sub-Judges, (f the 55 superior poiU left in the Executive Branch the 
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ONDflU^ HMWiaModfld the abolition of two potto of Difitioaal Oominiitiooen, two 
potto of Bmeteritt, two potto of fSetUemeot OAetit. that lea? ioff 47 tuptrior potto. 
Ihe Committet attnned Uiat half of ihtte poata wonld be filled bj Eniqpeant lor a 
mtidttable time to come. There would then remidn about 24 potto lor ludiant, of 
wtoeh 8 are at preient liated’, that it, open to membcri of the j^nnl OiTil Strfice. 
U to Otonm ittee xecommcndod that in future 10 poali ihouJd be *liated\ It waa 
that there need not be acparate reeriiitnient of Indiana merely for 
^ ^4 poata and that all the 24 potto ahonld bo filled by promo^Kon cd 

Bengal Gifil Serriee offioera. But the CommiUee were unable to acoept Chit propotai 
and were in ftronr of direct recruitment. 

A Lower Scale of Pav 

Opining tbit there was no justification lor the present high rates of basic pay given 
to asraben of the Indian Civil Service the Committee recommended the basic aoale of 
Be. 375 MB starting salary ending with Ks. 1,500, only officers in the Commiaaioner’a 
rank getting a maximum salary of Its. 24u0. But sufficient over-seas pay waa 
rmmmeudcd to be allowed to European members of the Service to attract secuniy 
of the typo required. 

B£N<ial Civil Service 

Rewarding the amalgamation of the Bengal Civil Service and the Bciif^al Junior 
Civil Service the Committee thought ihnt amalgamation was not possible without an 
increase of cost. The present cadre of the Ucogat Civil Service? was recommended 
to be reduced from Rs. JTi to about R^. 200 excluding those holding listed posts and 
the salary of the cadre was to range from Us. 200 to Rs. 750. 

Junior Civil Service 

In the Bengal Junior Civil Service the Htreogth of Circle Officers, numbering 20t 
at present, was rccomincoded to be reduced to half. The Committee, however, 
did not recommend any reduction in the scale of pay of the Bengal Junior Civil 
Service which waa Rh. 150 to Rs. 400 with a selection grade at Rs. 450. The Com- 
mittee, however, thought that the future cadre of the Bengal .lunior Civil Service 
should be fixed at Rs. 400. 

The Committee did not recommend tb.i( economics should be eflTccled by the 
amalpnialion of districts. 

The total savings suggested under the hcnd~(lcncral Admitiistraliou— was 
Its. 17,09,503. 

Judicial Ditartjient 

To dispose of a great volume of nnimporiant nnd routine work in the Civil 
Courts the Committee suggested Ihc creation of a service of Assistant MunsiflH on a 
pay of Ks. 150 to Bs, 250 the strcngih of ibis new (aidrc not exceeding 75, thus 
enabling the strength of the permaiient Munsiffs to be brought down froin 3I.f‘ to 
225. All Munsiffs arc to be appointed by promotion from tlic Ixmcr Service. The 
pay of the Judicial Services was considered to be iinncccsBurity high and the 
Comnaittec recommended a scale of Rs. 275 to Its. GOO for Munsiffii and a scale 
of Rs. G50 to Rs. 800 for Sub- Judges. The pay of District Judges who should be 
appointed partly by promotion from among the Sub-Judges and partly by direct 
recruitment from the Bar, should be fixed at Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,G00. 

A reduction in the ecale of pay of the Small Causes Court Judges was also 
recommended. 

Police Budget Curtailment 

The Committee was of opinion that considerable economies could be effect^ in the 
budget without materially reducing the efficiency of the force. The Committee re- 
commended that of the two assistants to the Inspector General of Police one of them 
should be an officer of the rank of Assistant Superintendent or Deputy Buperinteo- 
dent of Police. The number of Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral of Police which is at 
preMt five was recommended to bo three. The number of permanent Additional 
Superintendents of Police which is at present ten was recommended to be reduced 
to five. The amalgamation of the River Police and the Railway police with the 
Qeoeral police was also recommended 

C, I. D. Also Affected 

While opining that the Criminal Investigation Department should be retained as 
a Cwtnl D^rtmeot, the Gommittoe recommended the abolition of the district 
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ddeclive DepurtmenU which had been started in sis districts of the pro- 
vince. With reference to the Inteltif^ec Branch the Oommittee said that 
it was impossible to estimate the staff required from a mere examination of statistics. 
The Committee was informed that a senior officer of the Indian Civil Bervioe 
had at that time made a full enquiry into the matter and that so far from any le- 
dnetion being possible, an increase of staff was urgently required. *^With the question 
of increase/' the Committee stated, “wo are not concerned but we recognise that in 
the present circumstances no retrenchment is possible nor can we recommend any 
reduction at present in the strength of the military and armed police.” The aboli- 
tion of the post of Deputy Superintendent of Police by stoppage of recruitment was 
recommended. The Committee recommended that inc futnre scale of pay of 
the Indian Police Service should be Us. 300 to Rs. 650 for the Junior scale and 
Rs. 600 to 1,350 for the senior scale. A suitable overseas allowance should be given 
to European officers. 

(Ulcutta Police 

As regards the Calcutta Police the Committee came to the conclusion that 
except in the Armed Police it was not possible to effect any reduction in the lower 
ranks of the force. The number of Deputy CommisHioners of Police was recommended 
to bo reduced from 7 to 4 and that of Assistant Commissioners of Police from 10 
to 7. The savings suggested in the Bengal Police was Rs. 7,46,800 and those in 
Calcutta Police was 1&. 3,652,000. 

Education Cutk 

Reduction by 5 per cent in the annual grant to the Calcutta and Dacca Univer- 
sities was recommended. 

Medical Department 

The post of Burgeon -General to the Government was I recommended to be 
aboHsheu. With tbc cxccpiion of 7 superior posts in the Indian Medical Bervicc, alt 
other superior medical posts in the province was recommended to be filled up 
partly by promotion of AsBislant Burgeons and partly by private practitioners on 
part-tinib Allowance. 

Tbc total savings suggested in the various Departments were as follows 

Estimated 



Savings. 

Ra. 

Increase of 
revenue 
Rs. 

Land He venue 

2,72.100 

129,00 

Kxeisc 

1.88,000 

».• 

Forest, 

s.ri.eot) 


Registration 

0,03,400 


Behcdulod Taxes 

JO, (XX) 


Irrigation 

4.58.500 


General Adroinisf ration 

17,00.500 

126, (X) 

Adrainisl ration of Justice 

0,07.000 

32,20 

.Fails 

01.500 

••• 

Police 

11,12,000 

••• 

Education 

O.II.OOO 


Medical 

f).37,4CX) 

sriioo 

J'ublic Health 

1,74,400 

5,10 

Agrieulturo 

0.00.000 

IndustricB 

1,88.200 

' 2,50 

Oominerce and Murine Departments 

50,300 

50.50 

Public Works 

24,37,200 


Stationery and Printing 

1. 05.000 

... 

Misccllancoua Grants 

18,900 


Pay of the Services 

48.00,000 


Special Pay 

2,10,700 


Compensatory Allowances 

Travelling Allowance 

80,000 

... 

0,80,000 


CootingcDcics 

Leave Reserves 

700,000 


9,00.000 

'i:6T:57:m 

__ Total R*. 

3.0830 

13436,()00 



COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Govt Resolution on Tariff Board’s Recommendations 

A Oax€tU Exiraordinury inticd on tbc 30ib. Atiftval 1932 from BimU 
notified in incrriBe of 50 per cent of the duty on cert tin cotton picoe- 
^oodi. The notification eays that cotton piccc^odi (other than fenta of not 
more than 0 yards in Ungtb) (i) plain gny that is not bleached or dyed 
in the piece if imported in pieces vhich either arc without woven headings, or con- 
tain any Icnidh or more than 9 yards which is not divided by transverse woven 
headings and (2) not of British manufacture^on these article's the present duty is 
20 per cent ad valorem or 3 >4 annas per lb. whicbcvi-r is higher. I'his duly is 
raised to 50 per cent at valorem or 554 annas )>cr lb. whichever is higher. 

(b) others (ii) not of British manufacture->thc present rate of duty on these 
which is 20 per cent ad valorem is raised to 50 per cent ad valorem. Another noti- 
fication exempts the additional duty from the surcharge. 

The increased duly takes immediate effect and lasts till March 31. 1933. 

Government Resolution 

The following resolution was issued on the 30th. August ; 

In their resolution No. 341 T (16) dated .luly 25, 1932, the (iovornment of India 
announced that they had received an application from the cotton textile indiisiry 
rcfiucsting the Governor-Ctencral in Council io the (‘xercisc of his power under sue. 
3 (5) of tho Indian Tariff Act to increase the duty leviable on cotton piccegoods not 
of British manufacture under item 158 in part VII of the import larifl'. it was 
further announced that the Ciovernment of India has decided to cause an immediate 
emiuiry into the matter to be made by the Indian Tarifl’ Board with tbc following 
terms of reference : 

To report whether cotton piece-goods, not of British manufacture, are being 
imposiKl on such a price or is likely to render iuiffirtivc the protection intended to 
l)c afibfded by tbc duty imposed on such aniclis undtr part VI 1 of tbc second 
Indian Tariff Act of 1801, by the Cotton Textile Industry (rroteetion) Act of 1930 
to similar articles manufactured in India and, if so. to consider 

(a) to what extent the duty on cotton piecegocxlH, not of British mail u fact ure, 
should be increased and whether in respect of all cotton piccegoods not uf British 
manufacture or in respect of cotton piece-goods plain grey only, or of cotton piece- 
goods others only. 

(b) whether the duly should be increased generally or in respect of such artidcs 
when imported from or manufactured in any country or countries specified, and 

(c) for wbat period any additional protection found to be required should be 
given, and to make rccommciidniiocis. 

Board’s FixftiM s 

2. The Tariff Board after a consideration of all the cauKcs whi'h iuive helped 
to depress the prices of cotoii piecegoods imported into India siiiec tbc passing of 
the Cotton Textile. Industry (Vrotcetion) Act of I’.KM) decided that the only factors 
which it was possible to take into eonsideratiuii for the purpose of the emergent 
enquiry were the currencies and the fall which had taken place in tbc price of 
raw cotton. 

Depreciation of .ia pan eke cirrency 

i'he board has found that the only country, of those which send cotton picce- 
^oods to India, whose currcucy has depreciate in relaiton to Indian currency as 
’>omparcd with the rates prevailing when the protection was granted to the Indian 
ndustry is Japan, and after tracing the course of.thc ruiX’C-yen exchange and of tbc 
>riceB at which cotton piecegoods have been and arc being imported into India from 
tapan, the board has rcaebra tbc conclusion that the deminating factor in the dcc- 
inc in prices of these imports has been tbc de^irceiatioii in the value of the yen 
n relation to the rupee. This eonclnsion is in tbc board s view siipix>rtcd by the 
fact that since last June a distinct upward movement in the price of cotton has 
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Jibeo plief. wliito tke atenfc to wkioh the pfeeipltete fell ia the Tiftte of the jca 
km aiiieted the imporU of eottoo pioeaicooai into India is flinatrated hf the mtf 
lOB inemse in the fidome of radi importe from Japan wbieh took plate daring 
the month of Jane, thoae impona feproaenting eootracU made ainee Febrnaiy laat 
imn tM fall in the talne of the yen heloir the parity began. The iigiiree obtained 
w the DoafdIfroiD the Oalentta cnaloma henao and fromfleading importm at Oaleotta 
indicated a f arther eonoiderable drop in the pricea quoted forvard lor Japaneae 
eotton pioocgooda. 


ShBiooB InaruBT 

In arririnff at tho*eoneloaioM aet ont an lu report the board baa friren fitll and 
tamiu oonaideratioa to the lepreientationa meae by the Japan Cotton Spinnera 
and the Japaneae Cotton Pieetmooda and Yam Importers AsBOciationa and has made 
ft clear that while the effect ot a depreciated exchange upon the prices of exported 
goods is of a temporay nature It is cspahle, while it lasts, of inflicting serious injury 
on a manulicturing industry in the country of import. 

The report further explains that an order to establish a case justifying the use 
m the powers conferred on the Ooremor-Genera! in Council by see. :-t (5) of the 
Tariff Act it is unnecessary to show that goods arc being imported at prices lower 
than the cost of production or than the internal sale prices in the exporting count rv 
but only that the current prices of imported goods arc lower th.iii those on which 
the scheme of protection for the local industry hod been based. 

Object of Cottos Textile iKousTiiy Pbotection Act 

3. The object of the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act of 1030 was as the 
report indicates, not to give substantive protection to the Indian industry but to pre- 
serve the industry or an important section of it until the question of substantive 
protection bad been considered and decided—a aucstion into which the Tariff Board 
IS now conducting an enquiry in accordance with the direction made to it ia April 
laat by the Government of India and its present floding is strictly confined to the 
({uestion whether- the protection intended to be aflbrdcd until Slst March 1033 is 
likely to be rendered ineffective. 

Adpitional Pbotection Immediately Necessary 

The board has found that for the purpose as stated above the grant of additional 
protection to the Indian cotton textile industry has become immediately neecssnry 
and. working from the basis of the prices current in March ir»30 and of the rate 
of duty then fixed by the Act, it has calculated that taJdog the value of the yen 
at Bs. IOC to K)0 yen (the average rate during July) ana making the necessary 
allowanoe for the fall in the price of raw cotton the ad valorem duty on cotton 
piecQgood^ not of British manufacture, should be raised to 50 per cent in order to 
restore the measure of protection intended to bo given to the Indian industry. 

Becommendations 

The Government of India have carefully considered the board's conclusions 
which have been briefly set out above and are in agreement with tbcm. 

Bugoebtion to Baibe Value of Goods Unacceftable 

4. In considering Us rcoommendaiiozMi the board has expressed a doubt whether 

in the particular eircomstances an aUcritioo of the rates oi customs duties is the 
most suitable form in which to give the additional protection required and has made 
the suggestion that Government should examine the possibility of using the powers 
conferm on them under eec. 3 (2) of the Tariff Act to raise the value of goods 
imported from a country with a depreciated exchange for the purpose of assessment 
to duty to such an extent as may be neoesssry from time to time to counteract the 
hills in prices. The Government of India are unable to aooept this suggestion. 
Ad valorem duties are asseased on the actual value of the goods imported as nearly 
as it is capable of ascertainment and the object of the statutory provision cited by 
the board Is not to enable arbitrary valuation to be assigned for particular purposes, 
but to provide a method of fixing the sctual value after a careful consideration of 
Ih* McAct orioss at as aJteriMitjve ^ niae* aa defioed in see. 

80 of the tiea Castoma Act. 
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OOVT; of INDIA BEBOLOnOlt 

Ao YaIobbic Doty Should bb Eajmd 
6. * FNIliig tlie MeeptAAce of ibe MggMtioQ ntend lo in CIm pmoadinf pun 
the botfd hes leeommended thet the adwaionm dn^ on eotlon pieoifoo^. not of 
Aritieh mennleetnce, which wee find by the OoHon Teitile liwneliy <Ffeoleeiloo> 
Act of 1930 at 20 per cent end to which intcheiiiei emonntioi to lljf P« Bent hefe 
been eddcd for refenne porpoee bj the FInenee Act of 1931 UMNiid now be inleed 
to 50 per cent end thet the inereeeed dnty ehoeld remein in foroe nnttt Meveh 81. 
1933. In meking thie recommendetlon the boeid bee tinted the view thet the need 
for additionel protection erieee eolelj from tho poeilian etceled bj the dmeeietion 
'of the Jepenese cnnency end thet in ? iew of the eertone eoneenneneei with whieh 
the ludieii indnetry ie tbreetened by reeaon of the phenomenel fnoreeee in impocte 
of cotton piecogoods from Jepen en cdditkmei duty on theee inporte ie inpeielife. 
If, therefore, the Indo-Jepeneee Oommefciel Ooofentlon of 1901 le held to be e ber 
to eny increase of the duty on Japeneae gooda alone the board reeonmeoda wilhont 
hesitation that the proposed increase be applied to ell cotton pieoegoodib >^ot of 
British manufacture. 

Plain Oeby Cotton PncBQOoos 

The board has made no recommendation in regard to the minimum specific duty 
on plain grey cotton piecegooda in the bdief that sec. 3 (5) of the Tariir Act con- 
fers no power to alter that duty because it is not higher upon articles, not of wi- 
tish manufactures. 

Recommendation Be. Ad Valorem Duty Accepted 
G. The Oorernmeut of India have carefully considered these recommendations 
and have also given full weight to the representations which thi^ have received 
against any further increase in the duties on cotton piecegooda. They accept the 
board’s recommendation in respect of the ad valontn duty on cotton piecegooda not 
of British manufacture, but they wish to make it clear that the Indo-Japaneae 
Commercial Convention of 1904 does not admit of the imposition in any circums- 
tances of a higher duty upon goods of Jaimneae origin alone. Thu increased duty 
will, thereforct be applicable to all cotton piecegooda, not of British manufocture. 

Duty on Plain Grey Cotton Piecbqoods Raised 
As regards the minimum specific duty on plain grey cotton pieoegooda the 
Government of India are satisfied that the Oovemor-Geiieral in Council has power 
to alter this element e<}ually with the ad valorem rote in the'duty with whien the 
plain grey cotton piccegoods are chargeable ; for the twofelementa in tbeCdiity are 
not sparable and the rate of duty as a whole applicable to articles, not of British 
manufacture, is higher than the rate applicaoie to similar articles of British 
manufacture. 

Having regard to the findings of the board and to the great importance to the 
Indian cotton textile industry of the plain grey clau of piecegooda, the Goverament 
of ludia consider that any measure of addiiiooal protection which omitted thlFeleee 
of imports from its scope would to a large extent fail of ita object. Tbqr have 
accordingly decided to increase the duty also upon plain grey pieoegootM and. 
following the general principle adopted by the boerd in calculating the Increase 
necessary in the ad valorem rate of doty, they have decided that the minimum 
specific duty should beTsised to annss per pound. 

To Remain In Force Until March 1933 
The increased duties will take effect immediately and will remain in force until 
March 31, 1933 and will not bo subject to the eurehargee imposed the Indiaa 
Finance Act of 1931 and the Indian Finance (SuppTementai 7 and Extendiog) Act 
of 1931. 

In announcing their decision, the Government of India desire to empbeeiee the 
fact that in acoemtiog the necessity for a purely temporary iocreaae th^ have In no 
way prqudged the aueation whether the Indian cotton textile industry ea t i efle e the 
conditions required to qualifo it for the grant of aubatanlire pioteetioo. Thai 
queation is now under examination by the TarifT Board and will come nndei 
consideration by the Government of India in the course of the next lew months. 


ttie Tariff Board’s Report 

The l^ien Teriff Board Report aigaed by Dr. J. Math! (Pieaidcnt), Mr. Pootl Haq 
mid Mr. O. T. Botg reeardiiijc the graiit of additional protection to the cotton testile 
iodnetry woe releaied for publication froni Simla on the lot Septmnber 19S2 
end receiYed by the (Government of India from the Indian oottoii textile indnetry. 
The repreaentation of the Bombay Mtliownere* Aooocialion is confined to the need 
for oaeietance arisiaf; from the Japaiieoe exchange depreciation only. 

The report maintains that improved methods of manufactures and redaction in 
costs are somesrhat responsible for the fall in prices, but this bting a qaestion 
which cannot be .dealt with except in a detailed enquiry it has been considered 
expedient to restrict the enqniry to the fall in prices resulting from the exchange 
deprecimion and ito cffMts on Indian pioc^roods. The currency of Japan is then 
dealt with and it is held that it has depreciated owing to the world-wide economic 
dcpreision. Its enocti on Japanese industries both at home and abroad and the 
anapension of gold standard by Great Britain arc also discussed. Japan’s dumping 
has* a mewt insidious efioct on the home industry and the extent to which the 
prMipitate fall in the value of the yen aince February has helped Japan’s trade is 
indicated by the enormous increase in the volume ox imports from Japan into the 
Bombay 

Thb TarlfiT Bcnrd, in considering the extent to which the fail in prices due to 
exchange dmreciation is likely to render incflectivc the protection intended for the 
industry and the additional assistance which it requires, state that the effect of a 
continued depreciation of exchange will be fell by the cotton textile industry in 

results are probaMy more manifest in Bombay. 
When the Gotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill was under consideration in the 
teislative Assembly it was suted by the Gommcrcc Member that the bill had n 
Undted objective which referred especially to the conditimi of things which exists in 
the cotton mill industry in the Bombay island.’ ‘Wc would, therefore, refer, in 
reply to the question whether the recent fall in prices will render the protection 
ineneetive, to the unsatisfactory financial position of the Bomb.iy industry as a 
whole during 1930 and 1931, when the prices were considerably higher than they 
ore now. In 1929 the total loss on the years working in 7G mills included in a 
eonwiidated balance sheet prepared by the Mill-owners Associatian was Bs. 229 
iokht. Making allowance for the depreciation at the income-tax rates in 1930 the 
nett loss on the same basis for 71 mills was Rs. 237 lakhs. The provisional figures 
supplied to us for 41 mills for 1931 show a nett loss ol Ks. 53 lakhs. The position 
in 1931 appears to show a marked improvement o?er the previous year, although 
the esmioM.were still insufficient to cover the depreciation. It is evident that if 
the fall In import prices occasioned by the exchange depreciation is allowed to 
eontitfne there will be a serious setback from such improvement ns is sbowii by 
the figures of 1931. An indication of this is supplied by the fact that the number 
of apiodlea idle in Bombay at the end of June showed an increase of 15 per cent 
na oomp^ with February last and that while the number of spindles working 
double shift was 17 per cent and looms 20 cent of the total in February, the cor- 
responding fignres for June were 7.8 per cent and 3.0 per cent respectively. 

‘In recording our finding on this question we desire to draw attention to the 
^ Commerce Member during the debate on the Protection 
Bill of 19J0 : The immediate object (of the bill) was the preservation of the indus- 
try or an impotunt section of it and not its ultimate development. The latter point 
Is reoeryed for ©ooaideration during the Tariff Bo-ard’s enquiry which, if, the provi- 
sions of this bill are accepted by the Houee, would bo held in the year 1932-33 
Oor preset finding is strictly confined to the object of protection as envisaged 
In (he w of 19w and must not be regarded as involving any conclusions on oor 
put racirding the groeral question of prot^^^ for the Indian textile industry 
which le now under (consideration ?) ^ 

'Before Mating our proposals regarding additional duties, we desire to point out 
that olterationa of rates of cuatomi dutiea docs not appear to us to be the 
moat suitable form, in which oasistonco rosy be given to an industry against the 
tempos and yuioble hondiup involved in the depreciation of exchange. The 
gboinX CUilOGatioii of the muket entailed by a change in the rate of duty should. 
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we think, be avoided unlcBti it is clear that no olhor remedy is possible. Its const*- 
qucnces wHt be disproportionate to iho duration of the evil and it is too inelastic to 
be adapted to the frciiucnt variutioa to which the cxchatij^c rules arc liable in the 
present case. Since the (|UC8liou of (;rsniinK substantive proU^ction to the Indian 
industry is already under investigation and a recoHsiderntion of the existing duties 
must in any ease be undertaken before the end of the fitiancial year, it apl)ctrs to 
be particularly desirable, that the additional assistance required should be provided, 
if possible, by other moans than an alteration of the taritl' rates. 

We suggest that the tariff values of piece goods imported front Japan should for 
customs purposes be calimutcd front time to time at fhe current liinued cost multi- 
'plied by figures shown in the following table. We have provided in this table only 
tor two rates of valuation since freitnent v.'iriatious would be clearly tiitdesirablc. 
These rates are approximately averages of the figiii'cs oorrcsiKtiiding to the difTorent 
ratios of exchange— when the exchange is not above 115 1-5-S, ^vheh the exchange 
is above 115 but not above 1-5 and when the exchange is above 125. It is 
necessary to provide that once a particiilir figure is adopted for csiiniating the 
value it should not be altered for a period of at least three ntoiiths and no now 
figure should be adopted unless the curre.'ipoiuling ratio of excliatigc has been in force 
for At least four wchIs. The rate of exchange should be taken at the bank's soiling 
rates. If this scheme is jiot aceeptexi we propose that the necessary additiunal assia- 
tance should he provided by raising the aJ valorem duty on cotton piocef;ootls fjoiu 
Ji-l-4 per cent, to 50 per cent. *fhe increased rate of duty should bo in force till 
March 31, 1031. 

“There is no logical reason for increasing the duties on impoils from countrirt 
whose currency has actnaliy risen in value as enfupared wiUi the rupee, but we 
regard the phenomenal increase in the ini|)orts from Japan as such a serious inenoee 
to the Indian industry that an increase in the dutii'A on .fu|>attcse goods is impora- 
tive and consaiuctilly if the most favoured nation clause in the Trade Convention 
with Japan is held to be a bar to any proposal io increase tiro duties on apanJeae 
goods alone, we liavc no hesitation in recommending tbit the iucreafle of duty be 
applied to all goods not of Hriiish manufacture. We eonsidiT that lllis proposal 
win not involve any very serious addition to the rfunmiinei’s burdt^n for the quantity 
of goods imported nom count rii s ntber than the UnUed Kingdom or Japan has in 
the last three y<Mrs never r«*achisl o {)er e nr. of lh<^ NiLd iin|x>rt.H, while the value 
of goods imported from tlie^ic countries in the last three years has varied between 
7'3 and 6'8 p»T cent of the total value of ini]>orted piece g’»>ods.*’ 


The Indiao Military Academy 

Inauguration Ceremony 

In formally 0 |irning the Indian Military Academy at Dehra I Mm on the 10th. 
December 1932, Jlis Excellency the Comnmiidcr-in-Chu f in the course of his 
speech observed 

Such an institution has been long asked for and much discussed. It is an 
Indian iusiitution for Indians, open to Indians of all castes ntul eiccds, and paid 
for by Indians, and 1 iini most anxious that represoniativo Indians should see it 
themselves, and give us tlic opportunity of showing them that wc. Army autboriltes, 
are determined to make it in every way worthy of the Indian Army- and that is h 
JU gh Btandard—and in no way inferior to the corr(«}>onding institutions in England. 

Indian politicians here to-day know that there has been a i^troiig and pcis'stent 
demand for an Indian Military Academy ever since hcif-Ooveriiiucnt for India 
emerged from the clouds of pious a'^'pimtion on to the liniit r ground of an acceptr d 
policy. The HO-callcil Skeen Committee rtTommcinJt'd that an Indian Sandiiur'*t 
should be started in 1933. Events have luovid more ipjickly than they aniiciitatcd 
and we have been able to rniic-date that by one year ; and to-day you see for your- 
selves hopes translated into facts. 

10 
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We hed to etart this Aeadcmj at a aoit iaopportnoe moment, dnrinr the Rieateet 
woild-wide financial erieia of all time, and the prospect of bating to find monev to 
Mid it filled me, I eonfeu, with gloom. Wc bate therefore been fortunate in being 
able to make immediate nae of the bnildinga yon aee tonday, aituaicd in a moat 
eoofenieot locality, with water and eleetrie li^t already there, and protiding. the 
naceeaary military atmoapbere, at far leaa cost than if we bad had to build* ouiialtesi 
tom the bcgloniog. 

The boilcBnga yon aee heae to-day are only half of what the Academy will even- 
tnallj eonaiat of, but they are aniilcient for the needs of the moment, and we ahall 
show you to-day what we propose to do in the future^ when the nnmbers reach 
their rail comnlement of over 230 cadets. 

It is only natural, at this stage of Indian history, when she is more than half 
way to the goal of responsible government in other spheres, that some 
would bo diasatiofied with the progress we have made towards the time when she 
will stand on her own feet in matters of defence. It is a mere platitude to say 
that there can be no full responsibility until that happens. That is an inescapable 
fact ; but unite a number of people appear to think that that goal could be reached 
in a very short time if we who are still responsible for the Government of India 
chose to use seven Ihague boots. I would ask them to remember that* the problem 
of providing for the smf-go vein meat of India is unique in the history of the world, 
ana jtbose who are now fl^Mng down to the pranticu] difficullies of bow to translate 
the ideal into the aoUual^ are niiding in the proccas a large number of very difficult 
feneoa in front of them. If they are doing so tn matten political, financial, and 
administrative, I can assure you that the problem of the defence of this great 
sub-continent is even more difficult. Enowitig this, wo should be criminal foms if 
we took hasty stnpe forwerd without being quite sute that each last foothold was 
firmly fixed on the rock of efficiency. If the army in India is not up to its work, 
and uoea not command the full eoofidence of the people and the fear andi respect 
of its enemies and evil doers, India would indeed be in bad case. 

We began wHh a amafi experiment of Indfanixtng eight units, nnd wc have in 
the last two yean taken severtd big steps, forward. Wo have more than doubled 
the number of units in process of Indianixation, and in addition wc have opened 
all, Army, Services, and Departmenta to Indians, for the first time. Now we have 
opened tbis Indian Militsiy Academy. I would also mntition the very important fact 
that the first Indian King% eommtssioncd officer has been aduiitteJ to the Staff’ 
collegjp. I now addresa myself to the gfiiticmeii cidets in particular. I welcome you 
as tfaS first cadets of a purely Indian Military Academy, i aino welcome the gentle- 
men cadets from the Indian States. 

With the federal idea before as, it is just ns important that the officers of the 
State Foroes should be highly educated ns it is in the case of those in British 
India. I now impress upon you, and upon the Indian officers who have already joined 
the Army under the new conditions during the last right years, that India’s ability 
to aastime full responsibility for her defence, and the date by which she will be 
able to assume that rcsponsiiiility, depend almo.st ciuirely on you, on those who have 
preceded you and are now otliccrs, and on those who will folloiv you in this Academy. 
We have got the men who will serve uiuier >"nu in the rnnkH. No hotter material 
exists ill the world, and they have provided it on many stricken fieids ; but hitherto 
they have been led by us, and now they arc tr> U' led by you. That great tusk is 
before you. and before those who will follow you here, to prove you arelfft to teach 
gallant men in peace, and to gain their eoiindenee and lead them in war. 

Some of you already possess expericiiee of the Army, and arc here, with the 
great traditions of the Indian offiocr behind you, to enter on a wider and more 
responsible field of service. To others of you, a military life is entirely new. But 
to all of you. I say : Do not be dismayed at the responsibility that will rest on 
your shoulders. 1 believe yon will prove you are worthy to assume if. This 
Academy will give yon in every resptx't the same facilities that are given to young 
British officers at Woolwich anil Sandhurst. 1 assure you now that, in this 
Colloge and afterwards in the Army, yon will be given willing and ungrudging help 
in fitting yourselves to your task. Wc can do no more : the rest lies with you. 

May I also beg yon to remember that an Array retiuirea highly trained ataft' 
offiocra and leaders, and does not conswt only of regimcntsl units, and that you 
will have equal opportunity with British officers to enter the Staff* College, It will 
be abiolntely necessary for a considerable proportion of you to take advantage of 
thii, if the Indian Army is to be a success. 
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In wiihinK well to Ihb Academy, and ecpccially to the fint imich of gcntlenm 
cadeU, I fcntnre to offer tha you two picen of ratiee. 

Firotly, tlie Indian youDK man of cdocation acema ?cry aiiractad by pdilica. 
May I urge you to remember that poliiica do not, and cannot find any piaoe in 
Army life ? An Army can have no politiea. It ia the paid aarvant of tha people 
and la at the diapopal of the Government of the day, whatever nay he tbo politleal 
conmlaxion of that Government. 

Once there is any auapiciun that an Army, or any part of it, ia biaaaod politi- 
cally, from that moment the Army haa loat the full eoniidenee of the nation who 
paya for it. It ia no longer impartial and that way lie ehaoa and civil war. 

I;^ndly, I wonid aak you to rcincmlier thni you come here to have your iirat 
Icaaona in three prinriplirH which innai giiide an officer of a national Army, and 
they are : Firat, the anfoiy, honour, and welfare of your country eomo firat, aiwaya 
and every time. iSecond, tiio honour, welfare, and comfort cf the men yon com- 
mand come next. iJiird, yonr own caac, comfort, and aafely come last, aiwaya and 
every time. 

1 with nil ancccss to the Indinn Military Academy, and to those who are now 
commencing their inililary career vithin is walls. 

Life in the Academy 

Tnc AKKOctated Press eorrcsivnuUmt had occasion to meet one of the Gentlemen 
Gadets, who showtsl him round his '^diggings.*’ Et.ch cadci is allotted three rooms, 
including a bv‘d-roi>in. a bath-room ana a study. There ia a common mess, where 
every onn joins at meals, irrespective of caste, colour or creed. Tho antnorities 
however Cake care that nothing is brought to the mem which might offend the 
rcligioua susccptib.litios of any one of the cadets^ There arc three libraries in the 
Aciulemy. 

There arc forty cadets at present, eight of whom are from the non-roariial elaiaea. 
So far, they have given a very giKsI au count of themselves, and none can distinguish 
between tlicm and the cadets of the so>csllcd martial races. Of tbo cadets, sixteen 
arc Hindus, twelve Miissnlnmiis, eight Sikhs and four Christians, Again, fifteen 
have admitted by o|N'n exntiiinalioii, fifteen from the Indian Army and ten 
from the liulinn States. 

The cadet is ctig.<igicl in physical traiorng till 8-15 a.m., when be taken bii 
breakfast. From 0 .q.m. to 10-15 a.m. kc attcuda drill. Then he has to attend two 
kctiires till 1-15 p.m.. when ho talus his lunch. From 3 to 5 in the evening, be 
engages himself in games, like cricket, football, hockey, and tennis. Tbo cadet dinea 
at 7-35 p.m., studies till 9-45 p.tii. and goes to btd by 10-15 n.m. 

llieTe is accommodation for sixty -four cadets only, and tnc P. W. D. is rushing 
along with the work to erect more r|uarters for cadets, forty of whom are expected 
by March next. 'I'hc whole course of three years is expected to cost each cadet 
Rs. 4.6CO, cveryihirg inrlusivc, 


India’s Foreign Trade 1931-32 

OFHCIAL REVIEW 

The Official review of the Trade of India in 193 1-32 which was published from 
Simla on the Stb. October 1932 states that the year bat been even more disastrous than 
1930-31, a year of untniralliled rccnomic collaps** throughout the world. The disas- 
trous fall in prices wnirh started in October 1929 continnsd unabated till September 
1931, when the suspension of the Gold Standard by England, India and other 
countrieB arrested the fall of prices which began to show a slight tendency to 
increase. Thia increase, states the review, is merely a reflection of the depreciation 
of currencies in these conntries in terms of gold, while gold prices continue on 
the downward trend. In India, the prices of exported articles which arc mainly raw 
matenids teve fallen much more in the last two years than those of imported 
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firticleii which arc mainly manufaotarcd ((ooda. Tlin major portion of ll e fall in 
the value of imporia wsia due to economic rather than to political factora. Only in 
the case of cotton picccc^ooda, tobacco end certain iron mannf«icturca was boycott 
parilv rceponaible for the fall in tlie volume of imports. 

The total raloc of the imports of merchandise into British India in 1931-32 
amoanted to Ra. 126 crorea. Compared with the last year, the fij'urcs represent a 
decline of 38 crores or 23 per cent in the cnac of imports and 65 crorcs or of 29 
per cent in that of exports. The fall in iroporis under the textile group amounted 
to ais orores on a totm of Ra. 41 crorcs recorded in 10:i0-3l. llie imports of raw 
cotton on the other hand, rose from 58.000 tons to 70,000, concurrently with the 
progresaire decline under pieco-ffooda. Next in order of mtigniindc was the reduc- 
tion in imports under the metal group which amoiintcd to Rs. 014 Inkhs ; but if 
along with this group are included items like machinery and mill-work, hardware, 
eutlei7, implements and vehicles, the aggregate decline under this head comes to 
14 crorcs. It may be of intfiortancc to tniMition that in a)>itc of the general depres- 
Eton in this line of trade the pcrccnlago share of the rnited Kingdom in the total 
imports of iron and steel showed a slight improvement, The sugar trade remained 
in doldxnm throughout the year, imports having dcclinc<l from one million tons 
valnod at Kh. 10,96 hikhs, to one half. Coosignments of mineral oils fell from 242 
million gallons, valued at Us. 1348 lakhs to 217 milliop gallons valued at Ks. 004 
lakhs. 

On the oxport .aide the ontstnnding factor was the slump in the raw cotton 
trade. Exports of raw cotton lull from Ks. 46 crones to 23 in value. The decline 
wi the value of raw and tnanufaoturcd jute amounted 'to Rs. 12 evores. Under 
Ibodgraint, value of shipments declined from Ks. 29,88 Inklui to 20,37 lakhs, 
alihongh Uie total quantity exportod remainod unchanged. Ten trade had also 
a edtieal year, and this was reflected in the shipments of U'a which fell bv 14.7 
million lbs. in quantity and Rs. 4,12 hikhs in value. There was a 5 imt cent acclinc 
in quantity and 18 per cent decline in the vnine of oil-s('cd exports, as eoiti|>arcd 
wilu last year. ExjiortH of hides and skins decreased from 83, i Cift tons valued at 
Ks. 1,174 lakhs to 40,400 tons, valued at Rs. 892 lakhs. I'hcrc was a toper eeot decrease 
in ^aiitity and a 41 per cent decrease in tbc value of Ine exports as compared 
with last year. Thu toial value of tbc re-<*x|K>rtK amounted to Rs. 4,46 lakhs 
representing a dcclific of 48 lakhs, ns eompar^d with J 930-ill and of 2,47 Jiikbs on 
the basis or l929-;50. 

The visible balanra of trade in favour of India during the ysar was Rs. 00 
crorcs as compared wHh 38 crorcs hi the preceding year. Transact i(»fi in treasure 
on private account resulted in s net export of Rs, 55-'2*3 crovrs as against a net. 
imiiort of Ks. 24 crorcs in 1930-31. I told ahowed n not r xport of Its. 58 crorcs 
and silver s net imnoit of 2^ crorcs. Tbc net exports of cuivniey notes amounted 
to Rs. 26 lakhs. Xiie heavy gold exports xliow that cronnmic prtWFuro in the 
country was tending to cause necuinulatcd savings Co he drawn on and some part 
of this gold may bv called distress gold. It is also suggfstcd that gold shipments 
may have been made to facilitate the export of capital, llic review states that if 
this suggfBtioii is correct, it means that some of the gold exports were used for 
the purpOHc of the transfer of capital from India to foreign countries. 

ICevicwing the ruiioc exidiange during the year, it is stated that the difference 
between the highest and the lowest rates was 14-32d. the highest rate licing ls.6 
5-33d. Freight rater* were lower Ilian in the preceding year. ITic tariff was 
enhanced as a result of the pasHing of the Indian Finaiiec f^irpplcmcntary and ex- 
tending Act. i’roteclivc duties wore also im))OS(;d of magnesium chloride and other 
heavy chcraicnlH. wood pulp and wireless reeeptioii instruments. 



CENSUS IN INDIA 1931 

The following ere estneti taken from the Abitract of the Centnt of India 
1931: 

The taking of the 1931 Oeneue coincided with a wove of political agitation and 
in one or two plaoea a Uc^cott of iho censna operations was attempts. Outside 
Gnjaial, bowevor. the boycott wns ^'^tally ineffectual, and while the probable total 
error eansed by this boycott is ‘.estimated at 0.(V< per cent of the total population of 
India, It is not likely to have been less, the maximum error due to this cause may 
be put at Oj 065 per cent. The census is carried out for the roost part by the 
voluntary agency of the people themselves and outside Ahmcdabad City there was 
no breakdown in the arrangements. 

Th« area of the Indian liropire is, according to the latcsv estimate, 1,806,679 so. 
miles. It lies between 62 degrees and 101 degrees of !oiigitudo cast and between 0 
degrees and 37 degrees of latitnde north, thus including every variety of climate 
from well within the temperate zone to tropical and sub cquatorial. The annual 
rainfall varies from 5 inches to 500 inches so that every sort of physical feature is 
included and there is a corresponding diversity of flora, fauna and inhabitants. 
The population returned at tbe census is .‘152,837.778 showing a rise of 10.6 per 
cent since 1921. The number of males is now 181,828,923 and femalca 171.008,855 
giving a proportion of 040 females per lUGO males. The variations in the popnla- 
tion in Ihe last fifty years are : — 


Increase (actual and pcrccntagt). 



1921-1931 

191M921 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

1881-1801 

1881-1031 

Total 

33,895.298 

ia6 

3,786,081 

1.2 

20.795,:i40 

7.1 

7,046,;}85 

2.5 

33,418.341 

13.2 

08,041,446 

30.0 

Male 

17,833.300 

10.9 

2,056,019 

1.6 

11,387,111 

7.6 

3,162,195 

2.2 

16,820,329 

12.9 

51,6?0.623 

30.0 

Female 16,061,929 
104 

1,129,465 

0.7 

0,408,220 

6.5 

3,864.190 

2.7 

10,598,012 

13.4 

47,001,825 

38.0 


The mean density per square mile in the whole of India is 195 varying from a 
maximum of 8l4 in Cochiu Btate, and in Hriiisb India of &i0 in Iktngal. to a 
minimum of 5 in tbe Baluchistan Btates and 9 in British • Baluchistan. The decade 
was one generally free from pestilence, plague or famine in India as a whole, with 
the result that the growth of the population has boeu comparable to that in the 
last similar decade 1881—1891, when the natural rate of increase was 0.6 per cent. 
The figures in the table above include the increase due to the populaiioo in areas 
not previously ceosused. 


DieiRiBUTioN IN Urban and IU rai. Arbah 
The urban population is now 11.0 per cent of the total, an addition of 0.0 per 
cent in this population since 1021. The variations |>er ctut binee 1021 of this popu- 
lation ill the nine largebt cilico ure an fuiluws 


Calcutta (including Howrah and suburbs) 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Rangoon 

Ahmadabad 

Bangalore 


+ 11.0 
- 1.2 
+22.8 
+ 15.5 
+442i 
+ 52.5 
+ 17.1 
+ 14.5 
+ 29.0 


In tbe population classified bv Civil Condition and Age almost half the males 
and a little above one-third of the females arc nmarrk», 4C.7 per cent of tbe 
males and 493 per cent of tbe females arc married, while 5.4 and 15.4 per cent res- 
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peeijf^ Are widowed. The rdetife proporiiont of the popwbuioa voder 15 Yewre, 
aged lo to 50, and 50 and over are 30^0, 50.5 aod 0.6 per cent. 

The proporooir of the workiog popolation engaged to egricaUoce la 66>4 per eenl. 
Tboae eogaged in trade oninber 5.13 per cent, in indoatrles 0.115 per cent aod in 
tranaport 1A2 per oeot* In 1021, the penone emplojed lo mioca, plaotatiooa and 
orgaoiied indoatrial eatabliahoMota haring 10 or more employeea nnmbcrad 3,631.125, 
oot of a total of 23236^000 itooiia engaM in Minoa, lodnatir and Tranaport. The 
total onder theae three heada eomea to 25,005|280 in 1031 ana thoofl^ no general 
retom haa been obtained from Indoatrial eateoliahmeoia employing organiaed laboor 
it la believed that the maiimam nomher of organlaod employeoa, eorreaponding to 
2}t million of 1021, eannot exceed SjDOfXOOO, om if the rate of incrcaae be the aame 
aa in the previona decade the dgnre will be ahoot 32501X)0, of which 1,553,160 are 
employed in eatabliahmcota governed by the Factoriea Act. 

The nomber per mille of the popnlation of India aged 6?e and over who can 
read and write any langnage ia malea 156. femalea 20, the eorreaponding proportiona 
(of all agea) in 102l having been malea 122 and Icmalea 18, and ,in 1881 malm 81 
and lemalea 3. The proportion literate In Eogliah ia malea 25 aod femalea 3 per 
mille of 20 yeara and Ofcr only. The total literate population of India ioclnding 
ehildren ia 33,0iK?27O malea and 4,160.036 femalea. llio eorreaponding Agorea in 1001 
were 14,^,060 and 006341. The totel illiterate popnlation in 1931 was 156,243. 303 
malea and 165,384,608 femalea. 


Reugion asd Language 

There are some 225 langoagca, exclnaive of dialceta, apoken in the Indian Empire. 
aMot 150 of which are conAoed to Aiaam and Burma. For the purpoae of thia 
nbatraet theae langoagca have been ahown in jgroupa of allied tongnea as eiaasiAed. 
roogbly, t^t ia, by I George Grieraon. With three cxceptiona the aggregate of 
apeakera of any one ot the iodigenooa gronpa shown cornea to not leas than 2 mil- 
liona. At least 20 diAferent aeripta are employed in writing theae langnafrea, the 
two moat important being Urdu and Nagari ; Bengali, Telngn and Tamil fdlow in 
that order in point of nnmberi of uacra ; bow many nse Modi (the 51aratbi leript) 
It not certain. For Burma the Burmese ia the only vernacolar script of any import- 
nuce. Bpeakera (by mother tongue) of languages foreign to India reeorded at the 
tonaua of 1031 iitinibcred 646335, the number of English speakers being 310,312. 

The iproporiion in the population returned under the main religions, and the 
▼ (risr.io;is dim; 1031 arc aa follows 


Proportion per 1,(XX) 
of popuialioD. 


Hindu 

Moslim 

Boddhtat 

Tribal Ibdigiona 

Ghriatinn 

Others 


Percentage of incroaae or 
decrease in actual 
number aince 1921. 
•»-l0.4 
^-13.0 

+m 

-143 

4-32.5 

•fsao 


The number of Eurnwmn. i. 168,134 (m.U. U7m fcmiJM 50,798) m 4 of Anrio- 
Indlu. 138JI05 (m.lcr ^^47. fcm.k. 67,148). ,The ftanre of EormNm • de- 
ermo in India prouer of lOflK .inco 1021 .nd of J309 mne* IML Ibet. bu. bojt. 
SSTbSn a MToM pei«)n.. maka and 1401 fmaica n Itama tine, 1*21. 
Tbia ineiwme i. partly to be attributed lo the pnieDee of toonata io gnaiar 
ben in liSl- 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

OPSVWQ DAY^SIMLA, 20iK SEPTKUBER 1932 

XhA ftatama icttioa of tlie Council of Stntn opened at Simla on the 20ik SapiM- 
bar 1932 in the Oouneil Ghamber, Viccroj*! nounc. Sir HiMiry Moncrioir-Saiith, 
Pioiidmt waa In tbo chair. 

Nabcx>tig Drugs 

:bfter interpallaiiona. Mr. J. B. Taylor mored a resolution recommending to the 
Oorcroor-Gtaoerai to ratify the international convention of limiting the manufacture 
and regalating the distnbution of narcotic drugs. Ho said that it bad long been 
Tcoognisra that international aetiou was neGcssary to control the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drags in order to effectively prevent their entry in daugorous quantities into 
India whteh would be harmful to the health and morals of the people. The export 
and eoosnroption of raw opium in India had been regulated by the convention of 
1912 and 1225 and the present one did not add to the restrictions. No cocain was 
manufactared In India but alkaloids of opium were manufactured by the Gazipur 
Ctovernment factory. There had been always th.s strictest control so as to ensure 
that these drugs were used only for medici.l and scitmlific purposes. There 
was nothing in the convention which need cause anxiety os of the right to India 
to manufacture :her l^itimate requirements. The convention did not go far enough, 
but it did mark a deimite stop forward in international co-operation for the coairol 
of this illicit traffic in drugs in large quantities which despite the vigilaocc of the 

S eventive staft had got into the physical and moral ‘dotcriorutton of drug addicts. 

e expected that the method of cuntrol outlined in {the convention would afford 
a reasonable hope of ultimately strangling this dangerous tiaffic. 

The reiolutioo was adopted and the Coutictl adjourned. 

do VERNMRNT RRTKRKCn.M RiST 1 

21sl. September :--Tbc muniicr in which Oovcniment had actiHl on thd reports of 
the various retrenchment commiitccs was discussed lo-dity in the Ciiaticil. 

Mr. Bustain Imam, who raised the debate, made it eic.ar ibat his inloutii"in was 
to focus the attention of the Government and iht; public cn the subjeut of retrench- 
ment. He complained of the unsatisfactory polu'y ol the Oovernineut in the niaUer 
and remarked that favouritisiv was shown towards the high paid oiUcials, 
particularly regarding the incomc-ux. He addixl that there was absolutely no 
lustifloatioo in having a full time President for the Council of Slaic and wanted the 
recommendation of the Kctronchracut Committee in this reg.ard to be given effect to. 

Eai Bahadur Lola Ram Snran Daa, a member of the General I'urpuses Retrench- 
ment OommitteCf exhaustively quotcil from the committee's reports to rebut the 
arguments of members of the Government that the eommiilee had gone against the 
interests of beneficent dcpartnients. On the other hand, he compiaioed that in 
certain beneliceiit departments like education where the eonimitiec had merely 
recommended only a few reductions, the Government hud gone more and made 
several other cuts. Ue iustanceil the case of Delhi and Uuluchistiui in this connec- 
tion. Further, he stated that while the Chairman of the i*ublic Service (Joinmissiou 
bad admitted that there was no work for more than tlirec membors the Government 
of India had not moved at all on this qiicstion. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance isecrelary, denied that Government were dilatory in taking 
action on the recommendations of the committees. The total effeet of all the recom- 
mendationa of all the four sub-coin miliees was a cut of 4.70 lakhs of which 4.110 
lakba Imd been accepted and the rest was under consideration. The Army depart- 
ment had effected a redaction of 4.10 lakhs as against 2.78 recommended by the 
Army 8ab-Ck>romitteo. The Government had not desisted from farther efforts iii 
this matter. A policy of ruthless economy Is being pursued ever since the Jncbcap^ 
Oommittee reported and there was now no fteki left uncovered for relrenchnieiit. 

The resolution which waa supported by the Government was carried. 

Army Kbtbrnchment 

Bardar Shri JagawMlk ifuAarq/ Pandit moved rccoiuuicaauig the extension of 
the system of formation of urban units under the Territorial Forces Act so that 
young men, epecially in cities, who had the benefit of high school and collegiate 
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A# CmmuwUt'4i^Ckuf opfMMd. SfMkinR Ihun expericiiof. he leid that there 
wee not eoAeieDt reeponie for leomiimeBt For mmpli, in lledree eod Bonbej 
leDmitmeot wee km Uuui half of the allotted flenre. He had no ohleetlon to more 
Bonef beiiiR epent te reemitmeot beeanee it did not eome from the army bodflol 
bat there mnet be enflieient eoUmeiana on the part of the people themedfee. 

The rmolatloo wee withdrawn. 


PnoviDXirr Funn Act AnEiinifBirr 

The email private meaenre by Mr. humain Jmam amending the Profid«ni 
Fnnde Aet eee, 5 wae oppoeed by the OoTernment aud rejected by 17 agalnat 26 
fotee. 1^ atfempte to eircnlate the bill were also reiected. The objwt of the 
meaenre wae to allow the fund to be given to the nominee of the heir in certain 
dienmetanoee. 


Five Oiticial Bfi.i.8 Pahsrd 

2Srd. SEPTEMBER :--Five official bille as paeecd in the Amembly were paeeed. 
Thej were bills (1) to amend the Indian Emigration Art. (2) to amend the Canton* 
mente Aft, (3) to amend the Ancient Monnmente Preeervation Act, (4) to amend the 
Tndit Dispntes Act, and (5) to eetabliah committeee in the principal porta of pilgrim 
traffic to assTst the Hsi pilgrims. 

Lala JtfrdiHh Frasad's amendment for the addition of a provieo to Clauee 3 that 
no antiquities of national inter<*at or value be taken outside India, waa strongly 
snpportKl by Mr. Khsrpadc and a few others but was defeated by 15 to 32 votes. 

A similar attempt by Mr. Hussain Imam to omit Clause 0 of the Ha] Bill wu 
lost without a division. 


Debate on tmr CoMMUNAr. Award 

24lh. SEPTEMBER :*-ln the Council of Btate to-day, Mr, Ham9aranda$ moved 
that “it be communicated to His Majesty's Qovernmciit that in the Council’s 
opinion the Premier's Communal Awani is unacceptable to any section of the Indian 
communities in India and that it should be withdrawn." 

Lala Bamsaraiidas said that the Communal Award, looked at from every poios of 
view, afforded no evidence of the statesmanship which had characterised the dealings 
of the British politicians with India. It introduced a principle opposed to ideas 
of democracy. It separated the communities into separate sections, thus preventing 
flTectivcly the fonnation of parties on non-communal lines. It would destroy 
impartiality of administration, as Ministers dependent on communal parties would 
have to pander to their supporters. It aimed at giving protection to minorities, but 
extended the principle of separate electorates to the Muslim majority in the Punjab 
and Bengal. It failed to make any provision for joint responsibility in the Cabinets. 
Muslim omnisations had expres^ their dissatisfaction, Indian Christians had 
mdemned separate electorates and the Sikhs had opposed them. In no Province 
had the decision given satisfaction to the Hindus. 

Referring to the Hindu position in the Punjab and Bengal under the Award, 
l^la lUmstrandaB said that they were strongly opposed to separate electorates, 
la ere it not for the Lucknow Pact of 19IC, separate electorates would not have been 
introdneed in the Punjab and Bengal. Whilst weigbtage had been maintained, the 
lAicknow Pact had now been abandoned in respect of Bengal so far as Hindns 
wen concerned. Whilst to Muslim and Anglo-ladiin minorities, a very large 
weimtage had been allowed, the Hindu minorities both in the Punjab aud Bengal 
Aad been asaigned seata even less than their proportion in population. 

Ramaanndas examined (he figures of communal and separate represents* 
wn in the Punjab, and remarked that Hindu proportion of the memben in the 
poaneil would be reduced to twenty-five per eent, while their population strength 
including the Depressed OUsses was twenty*Dine per cent He opined that Mualima 
now veering ronnd to the view of joint-electorates, and therefore thought that 
m dimenoe between the Muslim and non-Muslim point of view wan not nnbridge- 
abm. Democracy conld only succeed on the buis of nationality, without distino- 
^ Me, creed or community. 

Afoor thought that the argnmeotc advanced by the mover were 
utraiy eoavincing. An intricate problem waa forced upon the Brbinh Qovemment, 
11 
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«t poioM oat &t the 8ikht ROt 18 per teat of the 

Oeatel Lmetar^ which w«i fifty per eent more thea whet they i 

oate poMdmiOB bo^ to the deamad, that ao tingle eommaai^ thoakt 
tern ajaaiontj in the Ooaadia, Mr. Moor taid that it wat Impraetleahle. He 
appetM to thMjt whojwert iotmrted in the resointioa to be lair tad eoaetraetiTe 
in their enggetttoe. they woold terre their eauee mueh birtter, by matoal eftwta 
and agieemeot tl^ by a mere condemnation of the Award. 

iff. Aiaeahi hum taid that according to the Lea^e of Natione Oonfention, 
mittoritiet were^oMally giren more rights than the majoritiee. So alao in India, 
the minoiitiwi had tneo rigfate, bat he wet tnrprieed that the tolled Natioai^ta 
waat^ to d^fe them of the tam^ He referr^ to the days when the Swaraliata 
were in the ^aoeila, and taid that despite separate electorates, thm wat no 
difetgence of ? jews regarding the aitimate National point of ?iew. He pointed to 
w 1 m gifen bj the Hindu If aha Sabha in Delhi, adroeating eonncil entry, and 
hoped mt the futare eonncils, under the Federation, would be of great tacceas 
io working put national plana. He trusted that the British Gorcromentlwonld modify 
the Awm in a suitable form whererer necessary. He moved an amendment to 
that efliBct. 

Singh reminded the House that the Sikhs were much grieved by the 
Award and observed that it would be wrong to force the decision on an unwilling 
population. It must therefore be revised. 

Ckoudhury Zafarullah Khan (ikinoaUon Member) considered that the resolution 
wtc brought forward at an inopportune moment, and that the mover bad rendered 
no service to the particular Interests he had identified himself with. His Majesty’s 
Qovemmrat wew Mked to give au Award by the leaders who themselves had .failed 
to reconcile their differences. How then could they blame the British Government, 
lor not performing the miracle of producing an Awmrd which would be entirely 
acceptable to every community througout India ? If the Premier’s scheme was to 
be withdnwn as the resolution suggested, then the position would be this. No con- 
stitutional advance would be possibik Nor had Lala Ramsaran Du come forward 
with a Sterne alternative to the Premier’s scheme. It wu not right to say that 
m A warn was not acceptable to any community in India. Only this morning, 
there had been the agreement of the Government to the suggested modification of 
the in respect of the Depressed Cluses. Trne, there were anomalies in the 
Award, but the moment the majority community tread the minority communities in 
a lihenu and generous manner so u to win the latter’s confidence, these anomalies 
wonld disappur. Separate electorate and weightage were brought lo because of the 
lack of confident amongst the people themsmves. In Assam and ?the Frontier the 
doctrine of weightage had not been pushed ao far u to convert the majority to a 
minority or the minority Into a majority. 

Lala Rsmsaraiidu uked : What about Moslem representation in Bengal ? 

The Edueiuion Member : Here J do concede the objection lof Lala Ramsarandu, 
but this is due to eiigenciea of the situation there. But, you can modify the 
scheme whererer there is a reasonable ground for complaint. 

Lala Ramsanindas ; That is what I want, 

Ohowdhury Zafarullah : Either we should work for ao ag^meut which would 
alter the sohcme in the way desired, or accept thr scheme in the interesto of procee- 
ding with the reforms. 

. Chpwdhury Zafamllah said : It is not one seat here or one seat tbece, 

which wilj bnng about the milleninm, but the manner In which those into whose 
baoda political poww is entrusted work the Ooostitution io older to beget the trust 
and eonfidsoee of those who under this system of Qovernmeut, msy be opposed 
to it* 

Lala Ramsaran^ expressed his resdlness'to seoept the amendmeot of Mr. Huasain 
Imam th^ Instead of the Premier being uked to withdraw the scheme, it choold 
be etstad tbat it ought to be further ameoded. 

8h mnk Jfago$ said that His Majesty’s Govemmeot were perleetly wilUog to 
mod^ tbs agrssBseni p:pvld6d theie wu satisfsetm agreemeot smongst the oom- 
munluu eoaesn^. TMafa statsmeot about the Depreaaed Olaases show^ the 
^ BritU Qoverament In this regard. H. E. the Vioeroy and the 
Leadu of the House In the other 1 ^ tnd Mr. ^wdhury ZsteuUah in this, 
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Liln Buumodai detind thnt a copy % tM dibate bo oont to Iho Britloh 
CSotnMwt. 8ir Frank Noyce asreed to thia. Ther on non, Lain 
withdrew hia toMintion; ^ ^ xnnmipw.. 


IVDIAVIOaTION OF PORT TRDBT BBEVIGBS 

Idik. SEPTEMBER At the meeting of the Oonncil of State tOHiay, Sir Phiroie 
Sethna mored a leiolntion urging the Gofemment to adopt more effeetife meaanren 
to aeenre a cttbataotial improfement in the matter of Indianisation of the aerrioea 
note port tmate to an appreciable eitent. He prefaced hit remarka by aaying that he 
had mof^ a eimilar rctolntion in 1922 and placed before the Honae the grievanoao 
under whm Indiana were anffering in the matter of appointment in port truata, 
and in apite of Mr. Lindaay*a asaurancea that the Government had taken np the 
qjmation nothing had happened to let the Houae think that mattera had improved. 
Though Mr. Lindaay then recogniaed the inaiiee of the Indian eauae, the faet of 
the mailer waa, aa the Government then recogniaed, that becanae tbe Indian 
tmateea were in a minority they had a amaller aay in the affaira of port truata and 
in mattera of appoiotmenta to the higher gradea. Nearly ten and half yeara had 
elapaed ainoe Mr. Lindaay had made the atatement in the hou e promiaing to 
enquire into the poaition; but very little had been dune, ao little, indeM, that they 
could not but believe that even in the next ten yeara there waa going to be any 
improvement in tbe aituation until the boarda of port truata were ao eonatituted 
that Indiana would be in a majority in each one of them or that they would be 
there in at least larger numbers xhan at present. After giving figures nwarding 
port truata in India and Aden, f;fir Phiroxe Sethna said that out of a total of 110 
trustees at seven port trusts there were to*day 74 Europeans and 36 Indiana, and 
the latter included two Burroana and one Chinese in the Rangoon Port Trust and 
one Arab in the Aden Port Trust. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna next referred to the reprcaontatioo made by tbe Indian 
Merchants Chamber showing the discrepancy in the ratio of appointments between 
Europeans and Indians in toe Bombay Port Trust, and in bis opinion tbe reply of 
the Aimbay Government of Aug. 4, 1932, was misleading. Sir Pniroze Sethna next 
mentioned the eases of several individual port trusts where there ;were very few 
Indians and said that in the existing atmosphere no Indian in any department of 
trust hopc^d to rite to the highcat grades though bis services were appreciated and 
extolled. As a matter of fact, an Indian would have to fight hard if be at all 
encroaehod on any appointment held by au European. This state of affairs, said 
Sir Pbiroze Sethna, could only be cured by an Indian majority on tbe boarda and 
not until then, and because the percentage of Indian trustees on the boards of 
other port trusts as compared with Bombay was smaller, the number of lodiaoi in 
the higher posiCions in these port trusts was most disappointing. To abow how 
European intereats were better looked after in port trusts, Sir Phiroxe Sethna 
eited the instances of tbe appointment of the chief aecouniaot io the Bomtoy Port 
Trust aod also how Mr. Roy was got rid of from the Calcutta Port Trust. He 
said it would not be neeeasary to multiply instances to show that became the 
European trustees were in a majority they were in a position to hamper the 
prog^ of Indiana and were actually doing so. 

After examining the figures which were laid in tbe Council of State to-day by 
Mr. Dimke. Commerce Secretary abowing the number of appointments held by Indians 
reeeiviog Ks. 500 and upwards, Sir Pbiroze Sethna aaid the Houae mmt realise 
that it waa indeed a sad state of affairs and the Government of India must adopt 
better remedial measures. Concluding, be said that whenever Indians were gjveo 
a chance they had acquitted tbemselvea with anccess and aa the children of the 
toil tbgr had a better claim to the higher acr vices in their own eonotry,. il anitable 
and efncfeot Indiaoe were available. 

Jfr. Brakt on behalf of the Government, explained that the objeet of the 
Goverameiit and that of the mover of the reeolntioo were similar. The Government 
wae entirely In agreement with Indianizatioo and the underlying principle of tbe 
reeolotioii and aaaored Sir Pbiroze Sethna that they had gone ai far aa th^y 
eonld. The only method by which Indiaolzation could be brought about waa by 
appointing loaiana in the lower rauke and allowing them to go to the lop, whieb 
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Tbg MoliitioD was adopted. 

Jfr. Buooain Imam mofod that the papm about the aeeood Bound lUdi 
OMiivanaa and the eonmitteei foroied bp the Pieakr thefouate be laid oo the 
table. The Houae then adioornel 


On. P. 0. Amutdiisut Bill 

27lh. SEPTBMBn i— Ihe Ckraoeil of State to-day had before it lor eoueideratlon 
only the Orioiinal Prooednre Oode^AneDdmeot Bill aa puMed bj the Aieembbr* 

Hr. BalM, Home Seontair, moving the eoorideration of the bill aaModiag the 
Grimioal Piooedan Code, eapUiiied iu ealieiit featurea and aaki that eee. 541 ae it 
etood WM open to vm eeriono obieetion in that it enabled an aoeuaed or a 
eomplaint to delay eeriouely the trial of a eriminal ease. The bill would not in 
any way deprive a party to a ease of the right that he at prevent enjoyed or 
moving the High Obnrt for a tranefer. If hie applieation for tranefer wae found 
to be frivoloue or veiatioue he would be liable to eompeoeate the oppooite party. 

The bill wae taken into oonaideration and paaeed Iwithont Inrtnn dleeueeioo or 
any alteration. The Oonoeil then adjourned. 


Bound T^ble Confbeuncb 


28lh. SEPTEMBER :-*The Houae proceeded to-dav to diaenea Mr. fluaaain Imam’a 
leaolution lor: laying oo the table the papera about ine Bound Table Conleranoe. 

Hr. Buttain hnam, referring to federal finance, etreeaed that the fedentlon 
ahould have equal power to impoae taiea on all parte of India, ineludlog the Stalea. 
Bighte. privilegea and immunitiea ahould be abolished if they were repugnant to 
the federal idea. He urged the representation of States’ snbjeots in the Meral 
legialature. 

dyed Mohammad Pad$ha eaid the Muslim community was not prepared to make 
Undue aaerifioea for inducing the princes to come into the federation. The eeoond 
Bound Table Oonfereoce, though a failure oo account of the absence of a eommunal 
agreement, wu indirectly rcaponaibie for compeiiiog the British Government to 
announce their award. 


Hr. 0, d. Kkaparde said the tuk of evolving a federal scheme and of working 
it out waa not aa caay in the case of India aa it was in the case of the Unltea 
States. The Indian princes who enjoyed so many privileges and rights due to many 
eiroumstances could not easily forego them. 

Hr. E» C, Benthall was pieaaed that the Liberals had accepted the aHematfva 

E rooedure proposed by the Secretary of State. Unlike those who were demanding 
asty and unoiacipllned democracy, Europeans were always for ordered pro gr am, 
Europeans were also not satisfied with the recommendations of the Davidoon or 
Percy Committee reporM, but they were prepared to tackle the problem so aa to 
orercome the obstacles which lay io the way of constitutiooal prognss. In this 
process be would insist upon every device that would strengthen the eonsHtutioo 
sueh as the maintenance of law and orde^ financial salsguaido, etc. Oonelndinm 
Mr. Benthall said that, like all others, the European community would reserve their 
final opinion to suit any altered situation. 


at 

H 


be 

All 


Chaadhafy Zafarullah Khan said that under an ideal system of 
unit should contribute to the federal Purse. There were 
a diversity of eiroumstances between British India and Indian Stales. 
prauMture to speculate on the precise decisions of the lortbeoming ct 
outstanding questions would certainly be considered at the lortheoming eoniem _ 
Tb n question whether in the event of Meratkm not materialiala|L there would be 
responsibility la the central Qovemment for British India, Chaudhri Zahuruliah re- 
jged that he hoped that the eontlngeney of Meration not materialiaing would not 

Mr. Hussain Imam withdrew the resolBlioo. 
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aiMTtf to moomeiHl a MhodM for lodaelioii ia tlw penoaod and aqatpawit of 
detenoe lorM eomi^ble with the leqaiienieBte and mo o ieei of India* He told 
the Britiah War OlBoe drmanda for capitation, na traoaport, inanianee, ale. were 
nnraaaooable and rapaeioaa and ahonid not be eqaitaoij dmtwri to the IndlaD 
eetimatea. He feH sorrj that the Oofemment had not yet aifen fall eflbet to the 
Shea Oommiltee (1920) recommendalkMie, aceording to whm the Indian army 
•honld hare at leaat a thonaand offieen at prcfent inctead of leee than 900 l The 
fpeaker urged a eomplete re? iaioii of the Frontier policy, ^ which large eatbge 
conid be efibeted. He appealed to the Oommander^n^Onief, for the cake of 
efficiency and economy, to nafe fall control orer Britiah Indian aa well u Statea 
forcea, 

Sir AJkbar Khan oppoeed the reaolotion, opining *that there waa no ground left 
for economy after tho recent rertaion by the retrenAment oomroitteaa. 

The Ccmmander»in^Ckiefi on behalf of tho Government, *atroogly repndiated the 
anamtion that the War Office and the War Council dictated the Indian mitiluy 
pon^. *I have been in eonatant communication by private lettera and dami* 
official lettera with the Chief of the Imperial Staff. In not one of tbeee lettera hat 
anything been aaid with regard to the tuiliury policy of India. It ia the Oabinal 
in England that finally deeidea. on the recommendation of the Committee el 
Imperial Defence, the poli^ which i have to carry out here, and the War Office 
baa nothing to do with it.*^ The Commander-Chief draw atteniioa to the faei that 
he waa not only in charge of the army but alao tbe air forea and the marine 
force. Befnence had been made to the contribotion of £100 million towarda the 
coat of tbe war, bnt thie amonnt of money helped them only for 13 daya and be 
aaked what would have been the fate of India if Instead of Britain and other 
alliei, Germany had won tbe war. India would have been under the iack-boot of 
Germany and there would be no talk of Swara). Where would there be credit or 
commerce in iodim if there was no aecnrily on the Frontier, where along a atreneb 
of 500 miles was a population of half a million moatly armed with modem riflec 
and againat whom they had to defend and also watch the ever praaent menace be- 
yond tbe Frontier ? The Commander-in-Chief next quoted from last year's military 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, which, he said, come to Rs. 30 per bead of the 
population per annum, whereas in India it was only Rs. IK per head. He aaked if 
that was too much for the defence of a big country of 351 million people. At, the* 
same time he assured the House that the Govern ment of India were making every 
effort to redoee the eoat of the army. 

The resolution was withdrawn. The Gonncil then adjourned. 

Terrorism ik Bengal 

30ib. SEPTEMBER Ifr. Miller moved a resolution that the Gonncil, while 
deploring and expressing its honor at the outrage which occurred at Calcutta on^ 
Wcdncf'day eveniog wheo tbe second attempt was made upon the life of Sir Alfred* 
Watson, urges upon the Government the necessity for further immediate and draaiio 
action with a view to ernshing the terrorist movement in Beogtl and for mobilising 
tbe forces of public opinion to this end. 

He said these outrimes would certainly not frighten tbe Britisbera out of tbe 
country and Sir Alfrea Waston himself was a finn example .as he had stuck to his 
post and in no way altered tbe well-c^onsidered policy of that splendid journal of 
which he was tbe able editor. Mr. Miller was not in favour of coming to any hasty 
decision in regard to retarding the progress of provincial autonomy in Bengal due 
to the recent outrages, but, however, be felt that if all other methods had failed the 
withdrawal of autonomy to Bengal at any rate must be seriously considered. Unless 
all good and loyal citizens applied their power and energy to crash this disloyalist 
body il would be unfair and idle to blame tbe Government, if they finally came to 
a decision that no advancement could be granted until law and order was estsblished 
in Bengal. Conduding the speaker called for the coursgeous co-operstion of all par- 
ties induding the Congress for exterminating tbe revolutionary menace, otherwise 
tbe country would Adi into a positiou wherefrom it would take many years to rseovsr. 

Sir Frank Kofee explained that tbe Government were full/ alive to their nspou- 
aibiUty and were already in the closeM commonication with the Bengal Government. 
The oentnl legtalntnre m the ooune of tbe next seaaion would be asked to pese 
eertiin eapplemeuUury legislatioo aod he hoped they would show no besttatioo in 
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woald coiae forward to create that atampheie. The ceaoliition wae adi^ted. 

Amam Tea EmoBATioir Bill 

Fraiik Noyoe 4he Aeeam Tea Emigration Bill waa paaeed 
and ibe Oonneil adjonrned tin§ die. 


THh WINTEB SES8lON--tiEW DELRl, 29th. NOVEMBER 1932 

CniLDBEV Itf N0K*f5l>UCrrBIAL EMFLOYaOBjrr 

L iitting of the winter seMion on the 29th. Novem- 

ber 1932. when afl^ recording the restgaation of Sir Dioshaw Wa^ and ooodoliag 
M i*nn®* ™ Cuttncil adjoarned till the 8^ Dacambar when 

if. C/ow, Indnetnea Secretary, moved a resolution urging nou-catification of the 
draft conveation or recommendation eoneerning the age of admiteion of ehildrea to 
uon-induetnal emplovmont, adopted by Che international Labour Conference at its 
aizterath session. Mr. Clow said that the application of this convention was im- 
practicable and possibly lmpo8.<tible under the existing circomstances. It was not 
the intention of the GovernmcMit that children nndcr ten should work. If they did 
not work, India would not sufler. The difficulties in the way of enforcing such a 
convention, however, were very great. When these proposals wore Orst mooted, the 
Government of Indis, after consulting the Local Governments, instructed the Indian 
Delegation to press the Indian point of view at the Conference, but despite the 
protest of Sir B. N. Mitra. I/wder ot the Indian Delegation, the Conference passed 
the coiivention by a small majority. He pointed out that iu India a large number 
of children were employed in non-industrial spheres. 

A general discusHioii then followed on the resolution. The resolution was passed. 
The Council then adjouroed. 

The Ordinance Bill debate 

12lb DECEMBER : In the Council of State to-day, Mr. Hallelt, Home Secretary, 
moved for considcratiou of the Ordinance Bih as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr, Hallett appealed to the House to put the finishing touches to the work 
done by the Assembly after great care and by the Proviociai Councils of the 
Frontier, the Punjab, Bombay, the United Provinces and Bengal which had passed 
measures to supplcnient the Bill. He expressed his conviction that with this Bill 
on the statute book the menace of Civil Disobedience would disappear, and roodi- 
j^DB would be introduced for the proper working of the Constitutional Reforms. 
The powers emMied in the Bjll were necessary during the present transitioosl 
Miod with a view to suppressing any revival or continuance of the conditions of 
disorder which were engendered by Civil Disobedience. The ordinary law was, by 
Mperieoee, found to be useless in desling with certain dangerous forms of Uie Civil 
Disobedience movement, for example, pteseting of law courts and liquor shops. 
Heneo the provisions in the Bill to deal with those manifestations. At the same 
time, the provisions were tempered by the modifications made snd the exceptions 
provided in the Bill. All the Local Governments hid agreed that such provisions 
were useful in stopping the particular activity. The same was the esse regarding 
unlawful asMciatioos which had to be put down confiscating their funds. As for 
the Press, Mr.^ Uallett said a stricter control was found necessary to deal with 
initcepresentations, ttlumny and abuse directed against the Governmeot. There was 
a marked deterioration in the tone of the Press in the short interval when the 
Go^roinent did not possiws these powers after the Ofdiuanoe bad expired. 

Mr. Hallett covered many other points traversed by the Home Member in the 
^••fphly, particularly in relation to the ooBsibilitics of revival of the Civil Dis- 
pbedienee movement. He admitted that Communism bad not taken a atrongfatfid 
in any part of the country, but the sopporters of the movement were liks^ to 
make use of any opportunity to spread lawlessness, once the movement itself wm 
allof^ to be rmumed. The Bill was necosssvy for the working of any xeforma. 

— * snopofted ^Ise wWek, bo said, waa oecaoioned by 
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^ of the tonorieu themidfet. The Oongfeee wee aoeoiiatable for the 

evil ^tanorieoi to the extent to whieh it hed loot lu noble inimliei end hed fidlen 
people, powerleii to item the tide of extremiim. If Indie wee to 
oraec^ proffim neder the new Beformi, thtgr eonld not eefelsr teore the 
enitenee of the dootriee of terioriim whieh wu ettemptine to iotrodnoe the element 
of oo^on ei the mliof; principle in pditieel ItK ne Vioero/ hid worked 
noMoglj to reitore peeoe in Indie end they ell hed been enebled to fane the fntnre 
wiUi eoottdeooe. This lew wee igiintt terrorism end it rightly hiterfeied with tte 
liberty of eetion of terrorists. It wss siso directed sgsinst nndesissbie feetuies of 
ionnislism end the bat did not hsmper the ne^m of the honest Pnes. 

doctrines of non-oo-operetion end Ufil Disobedienoe hed proflded e 
fertile soil for terrorism. 

Lala Bam$arQnda$, Lesder of the ProgreMife Party said : **A vetrospeot of the 
roiictimtional history of India, within the last twelfe years, shows that each step 
in political adrance, is preceded by the enactment of meuures whieh are ioeompstible 
with the spirit in which the sdranee is made. This indicates the existenoe of two 
schools of thought, those who want Qorcroment to be based on the wishes of the 
fieople and those opposed to the change. It appears that the seoond class of poli- 
tieians are more assertire and for the moment carry their potuL When the reforms 
UBOcieted with the names of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were about to be 
be introdueed, we had that obnoxious measure called the Bowiatt AcL So strong 
was the opposition to the Bill when it was before the legislature of the time, that 
though it waa passed, it never came into force. Disoontent was so widespread that 
incidents ocenrM which were never anticipated by the framers of the Bill. The 
present Bill is another instance of coercive legislation ureoedtng the introduction of 
Reforms.’* Concluding, the speaker observed that he felt it his duty to advise the 
Government that they should not be content with superficialities, but should study 
the situation in deeper light and devise meuures which would be conducive to 
permanent peace in the country. 

8yed Abdul HafeeXj supporting the Bill, expressed the opinion that the growing 
lawlessness engendered by the present pernicious Congress movement, gave sanction 
to the Bill. 

iff. Jagadi$h PiroMod, opposing the Bill, thought that the legislation wu 
unworthy of consideration by any House which loveu freedom of movement, action 
and speech. If the Government thought that the Congress had still got influence 
on the people, then the remedy lay clMwhere and not in enacUng Ordinances into 
laws. In bis opinion, swift constituiiooal advance was the best antidote for Civil 
Disobedience. Buch a stringent legislation, whose provisions were rraugoint to 
modern democracy, would, on the other hand, alienate the sympathy of even the 
friends of the Government. 

Mr, E, C, Bentkall^ strongly supporting the Bill, said that Civil Disobedience 
wu part of a movement for the negation of freedom and for embarrassuig Govern- 
ment. While the Government had succeeded in bringing it under coutruT for the 
time being, they must be prepared to meet any contingency of its revival. The Bill 
wu onlylimitro to three years, and before the expiry of that period. Reforms 
would nave been introduce. Mr. Benthall opined that the Bill wu not designed to 
crush the national spirit nor to prevent peaceful persuuion or advocacy of Bwadeshi, 
but wu desigued to allow freedom to those who were engaged in legitimate avoca- 
tions to porsoe them undisturbed by a minority, out to coerce and iiitimidiate them. 
Every day, they were coming nearer Reforms and a spirit of constructive work wu 
evident in the fact of the Assembly having passed the Bill and the Provincial .Couoeiis 
having passed supplementary Bills. 

Turning to the Opposition benches, Mr. Benthall pointed out that the day wu 
shortly oomiog when power would be transferred into ihetc hands. Now, tfor the 
present, be uled them to trnst the Governmeot of the day, in the hope that the 
powers asked for would be used with moderation. A vote in favour of the Bill 
wu a vote for the end of the Ordinance regime. 

Mr, Jmgaduk Saneryet said : ^We^ the elected members of the flous^ are here 
to exprees to the Government the trae feelings of the country. I ehall be falling 
in my duty if I do not any. that this is a peroiciotta piece of legielation looked 
down upon by people u an unclean thing”. Oonclnding, he uked tlie Honce to 
rcieet the Bill u it wu nnenlled for, unnecessary and untimely. 

Mr. Q. A, MaUtan ( Mndcu ) opposing the Bill auwd the governsseot 
to draw teaaooe from the fact that the two biggdtb hmdholdmni, Lala Bamea 
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randtt Pimd , men villi v ftaks in IIm main* Im 

Tb spnlnr qnotad Biaej, ud Mid that the Bill vaa aniMi tb 

tfadhioDi of tha Ebgbah law and oovUitotion* It vaa alto nntiinelj in tob it via 
baiag aoaelcd on tha ata of tha aav aonttitaikmal experimaot, 13m alliidad|Jn 
nartmlar, to tha iirofiakma againat tha Preaa, and qnotad tha viava of "Tha 
Bfndn” and "Iba JnatiM** to ahov that aobovmlnded critieiam had ooodanii^ tha 
piofiaiona aa nnna c aaaa r y, SDaakiag on the Bill at a vhola, Mr. NateMo aakad 
vhat nae there vaa in the Vieeroy being atked in India to ^ tacb a rapraaeife 
Irglidation paeaed. while in England tha Seeretarv of Statawat profing himaelf to ba 
the greateat obataoia to all progreta. He wiabad haman ingenuity eonld define a 
mearara of an Ordioaaea whereby the SaereCary or State could be eonpalled to 
fffdina tba gra? Uy of the aitnadon and proceed rightly with the Beforma. (Applanae). 
When were the Britiah merchanta going to give ^up repeating the argnmeota of tha 
Qofernnient and begin to undemtand the root eauac of tha troabla in India T The 
root-cauaa vaa the nelay in India realiaing her aapirationa and in India being de- 
nied a real mcMore of Beaponaible Gofernment. Reforma did not aeein to be in 
pfoapect, and meanwhile thia legtalation vonld voraen the aitnation. Moderatea in 
India were gridnally thinking of reviaing their policy and Mr. Nateaan nrgid the 
Gofernment to keep themaclfea informed of the atrength of the feeling in the 
oonntry. 

Sir Mahomed Ahbar Khan (Frontier) anpported the Bill, aa it waa aimed at re- 
mofing tracea of a mofement deaigned to paralyae trade and paralyae ordered 
Gofernment He admitted that the profiaioiia were drastic, bat they were not re- 
trograde, aa thi^ were intended to do good to the bulk of the praple. In three 
yeara^ they eonld expect a return to normal conditions. Proceeding, S.r Akbar 
iQan related hie own experiences of picketing at the polling booths practised by 
**Red Shirts”, in Charaadda, aa a rcauit of which only one vote was recorded out of 
three- tboosaud and appealed to the Honse to pass the Bill. 

Mr, Bijoy Kumar Baeu, supporting the Bill, held that diasuasion from enlistment 
in the Army and the Police, and picketing and other rrimea carried on by the 
the Congress could not be dealt with under tha Penal Code. Hence the Qofern- 
ment aonght more powers under the present measure to curb those actifitiea, which 
were the pet weapons of the Congress. No Government on earth and much lesa 
the alien Britiah Oovernmeut, if it really wanted to govern, could look upon the 
mofement with enquanimity. India coualated ninety-four per cent of illiterate peo- 
ple, and they believe that the printed word was truth. The legialation waa neees- 
■ary to check the diasemioation of false newa to such a vast population. He waa 
gratified to find the Bill aimed against organiaations of all communities who tried 
to diaobOT the law. Thia waa not like the method employed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Ohittago^, where twenty-four per cent of the Hiiidua alone were collec- 
tifcly fined Ra. W,000. Aa to toe argument that the wide powers under the Bill 
were liable to be abused, he held that at that rate all laws could be abused. 

Syed Hueeain Imam (Bihar) opposed the BUI, as the Government had not ahowti 
oo-operation with the Opposition in ihe House, but withheld it, inaamucb as they 
had not thought of the joint select committee procedure over such an important 
piece of lagiaiation, affecting the liberties of the people of a vaat country. He waa 
not eoDvinoed by Sir M. Dadabboy’a plea that the Government had shown enough 
goodwill. The constitution framed for the Central Government at the R. T. C. waa 
worse than the present Constitution. Si there waa some element of responsibility in 
the Central Government, then they might have thought of considering the Bill, but 
not only waa there no such responsibility, but on the other hand there waa special 
emergency legislation whereby the courts would be dispensed with. The whole 
deal waa one-aided, and his party (Progreaaife Party) bad no option but to oppose 
the motion. 

8y$d Padiha, on the other hand, saw a greater prospect of a more liberal eons- 
titnlion, owing to the inception of a National Gofernment. While admitting the 
"lawleM” character of the Bill and the aeferity with which it would affect orainary 
mofementa neoeasary for the well-being of society, be thought it unjustifiable to re- 
. Jeet it merely on the ground that it waa aefer& drastic and repressife. Howcfer, he 
the prof iaioot had been atUl further aoftened in the Select Committee. The 
Bmt that the popular Aaaembly had p a ssed the measure, profed its neoeaeity. The 
ob)Mt of it waa not to ourtau freedom of apeeeh and aetioa, but to prefeot 
a lawlcM mofement vhioh affeeted the natural righu and libertiea of millions, with- 
onl whieh afsry adfanoeinaBt in tall gofornaeat and demooraey would be a 
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Mr, Vrtffndra Narayan 8 inha, oppotini^ the Bill, fUled to tee iU iieeeeiity 
while many Local Qoveramcoti had already powera to deal with (he eitaation. 
His own experience of the working of the Ordiuanoea had hardened hia feeling 
against them. Ho feared that this reactionary piece of legislation. If pot into 
operation, wonld crash the spirit of oatlonalism among the people, and they would 
be tednced to the positioo of serfs. In the place of a just and judicial adninla- 
tration, an arbitrary and tyrannical form of Government would reign an* 
preme. As a consequence, people would be goaded to utter diwpair and the Oon* 
gren^ which stood between the official and the assassin, wonld lose its hold on the 

Mahmood Suhraicardtf, supporting the Bill, held that the Qoveroment had 
no choice. Coming from Midnapore, where two District Magistrates had been 
murdered, he said that the Congress morement and the terrorists were responsihle 
for this Bill, which was in the interests of good Governmont and the pro- 
tection of the people. He pointed out that there was not a singto MnsUn 
terrorist. 

Mr, JffalUtt, Home bocrelary, briefly replying, laid stress on the saf^ 
guards provided in the various sections of thi Bill, and pointed out that tbs 
right of appeal was not l:iken away. Tho Bill having received full measure of 
support, he hoped it would be unanimously taken into conaidcration and similarly 
passed. 

The House divided and the Home Secretary's motion for consideration of the BUI 
was carried by 32 against 10 votes. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 


I4th. DECEMBER s->Beforo lunch-hour to-day, the Council of State disposed of 
Clauses two to seven of the Ordiiiaiure Bill without any alteration. Most of the amend- 
ments were by Mr. Kalikar and some by Mr. Ghoac Maulick, Mr. Jagadiab Prasad 
and Mr. J. C. Banerjee. 

Mr, Ohoae Maulick moved for an additional aub-clausc providing that no conrt 
should take cognisance of an ofTcncc punishable except upon report in writing of 
the facts which constituted such an oiTcuce, made by a police officer, not below 
the rank of an officer in charge of a police station. 

Mr, halUtt, Home Secretary, thought this addition was unnecessary and would 
not serve any useful purpose. The aniendnicnts were replied to on bchslf of tho 
Government by either Mr. Uallett, Home Secretary, or Mr. Bartley of the l.<egi8- 
lative Department. 

In Clause 7 relating to picketing, Mr, J, C, Bauerjee moved for substitotioo of 
an explanation to provide that ^’peaceful persuasion or indueemciit which does not 
or ie not calculated to involve any obstruction, violence, intimidation, annoyance or 
alarm to any person does not come w’itbio the purview of this section.’* The motion 
was lost. 

After lunch, a series of amendments were moved by the members of the Pro- 
gressive Party, but with no better late. To clause eight of the Bill relating to 
parental responsibility for misbehaviour of sons, Messrs. Banerjee and Jngmdish 
Prasad moved amendments in order to minimise what they dtecribed as vicarious 
punishment. 

Mr, Batnaarandas criticised the educational policy of the Government, and 
stressed the need for instruction on moral and religious linos. In clause thirteen, 
Mr. Ramsarandas suggested a provi.sioii to the efnet that, while taking over posses- 
sion of places ordinarily used lor worship, the authorities should not interfere with 
religious observances. 

The Home Secretary affirmed the Government's neutrality in religious matters 
and hoped the general public would have no cause to complain in tliis matter. 

Clause fourteen relating to the Press was si)ught to be deleted by Mr. Ohoae 
Maulick, who argued that the Press Act of 19.'il was quite sufficient, but Mr, Uallett 
pointed out that the powers included in the Bill were not embodied in the 1931 Act. 

Mr, Zagadiah Praaad suggested by another amendment, that before action was 
taken agamst a newspaper, there should be at least one clear warning given. 

The Home Secretary said that the Government’s usual practice was to give 
wmmingf, but there might be cases in which the articles published were so objec- 
tionable, that they oould not run the risk of waiting till such warnings were issued. 
PenoDMly, Im (Mr. Hallett) was satisfied that the instructions given to the District 
Bia^tnitei soon after the deputation of Indian Joarnalista mei Lord Irwiu were 
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*v Owncll of 8toto hdd a brirf lining to^lay whin 

*^5**tf*i^*J? ^ Anembly. wu prai.iitcd. 

^^/hel-#-Aiif«to,I^er of the Hooae, annomicod that tlie Oooocil would niil 
the ^ day to dUpoae of Beogal Terrorial Bill. At for iho Ottawa BUI, eertain 
Mibifa wanted it to be taken np on Monday. He mid that the Oofemment had 
M dmlni to rn^ the matter through, and If it wu the with of the Home, then 
It would he taken up on Monday. 

fk$ iVmUtfif uked Lila RaniaraiidM, Leader of the Progveaaite Party, If he 
M any oh]e^on to diaeum the Ottawa Bill on SatuHay ana to oooaider it elanie 
by yftiPtt on Monday. 

. ifoaiMraiNra# had no oldeetkm and the Pieiideot eonaeqnently ad* 

loomed the Oonnell till the neat day whu the Bengal Terroriat Bill wu tato op. 


The Bengal Terroiin Ow teagu BUt 

IM. MCEMBKR : The Connell of State, to-day, paeied the Bengal Terrorial 
Ootragea Supplementary BUI without a diaaentient toioe^ all the apeeehu being in 
rapport thereof. 

iff. Jmgadiik f^oisd, at the outlet, raiaed iMlnt of order, that the BUL wu 
not properly and legally laid on the table of the Houae, u under the Milntifn 
fulea, no Bill paaeM by one Chamber ahrald he laid on the toble U the other 
Honaa on the aamt day, but only on the neit meeting day. He raiaed Ube poiatl 
of Older now, ao u to atoid queilioaa u to the legality of thin mearare in any 
eonrt of law. 

The Aratdetif, while admitting thni there wu eome force in the point nM, 
pointed out aerml ooeuiona in which inch a proeediira wu followed to rait Iha 
coofenienee of the membera. The Chair waa prepared to rely on the practice hither- 
to adopt^ to applying Rule No. 25, nnd held tbnt in the preacnt cam the BHI 
wu IggaHy laid on the table 

.iff* HaUeitj moving for eonaideiation of the Bill, eaplained the fmturei of aete* 
m ctonau to the Bill, emphniaiog in rupeet of cianu five thnt it wna intended to 
ea^Ke Crfala. The terrorial movement wu directed not merelf agatoat the pncenl 
(^eromcnt or for ehaoging it, but aimed at a revolntionary cnange, by the moat 
yioirat methodn, hi the whole ayatem of aoeiety u it csiateo in fiengar. It would 
ra n aeriona menaoe not only to the Bengal, but alao to the reel of the pnblie 
Opinkm wu being mobiliaea. The quulering of iroope in EtM Bengal nad n 
reuanring effect on the pomolation. Private individoiue were exerting in mobi- 
naing pnblie optoioo. Stul the Oovemment and their offieeri ihonld be armed 
with poweie to dmi with miagnided youtha who believed in the bomb and the 
levolver. 

dfr; Baamjm rapported the Bill, whieb, be aaid, wu Decenary to a^ 

piw tenunam which atood in the way (d India attaining Dominion Siatna. Tbo 
vranra raonJd bore no aympnihy, diieet u teeit, with the terroriat movement, 
wuen ton toNie incelenlable bnrm, or with the terroriat who were enemiu of the 
yto y n^ the State. At the aame time he wanted the Government not to atrike 
imof in Urn bcuta of people by hnrib meuniee for thnt would only prolong the 
diamtent in the land. r r- » 

V it quoted from the epeechu of Mr. Hoaaaio Imam ud Mr. G. A. 

Natamn made in the Simla aeaaioo, nod uked them to redeem their pledge of anp- 
pnrt to meunrea to put down temriam. He wondered how Mr. Nntcaaii, with 
ttom viewa, eooid have oppoawl the Ordioanee Bill. 

drra forth n epirtted proteat from Mr Naieian^who pointed out that the 
U itttoa iiu BUI wu limed not onto agatoat terxoriam, but agamat Civil Diaobedicnee 
■uvemeiit nad even againet the rreu and benoe bia objection to the CMtoanu 
BuL The preaent BillDetog confined to dmltog with terxoriate, he wu glad to rap- 
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pert It He wee earprieed tbek Mr. Beeii, ineteed of eorreetiofc ^ "mb bI Me 
own profince, who were responeible for terrorism, was tiyine to correct oiaws. He 
trnsted Ifr. Rasii would rest in peace, now that ho (sj^ker) supported tWs Bill. 

Mr, Ltia Bamtarandoi^ Lender of the Promeire Phrty, supported the Bin, sm 
pointed ont i^t opposition to the Ordinance Bill was es to the methods that were 
edopted to pnt down the dfil Disobedience movement. . ^ ..v 

ifr. BBHikall ekpiessed, among cheers, his appreciation of the officers whi^ wilh 
the help of the local people, were endenronring to combat the mofcment. 

Ihe Bill wee reed for a aeoond time and there were uo speeches on the eleusee. 
The HU mu then finally passed. The Council then adjourn^ 

The Ottawa Tariff BlU Dabata 

17lh. DECEMBER ^-The Ottawa Tariff Bill, as passed by the I^aleUfe 
AaeembJy, was subjected to a general dlscosiiion ro-day, in the Council of btatc. 

Ifr. hrake. Commerce ^cretary. moving that the Bill be token into considw- 
tion, ooenpied. forty miontea, explaining the genesis of the Trade Agreement and tno 
ndrnotagei to Indian trade in the United Kin^om marker, tiiiiler the preference 
propaaod, while the protection given to Indian industries, he deejared, would remsm 
niiaffimted. Mr. Drake referred to the far-reaching changes which took place in 
Britain’s tariff policy in March last, which was followed by the Ottawa Conto^M 
where the Government of India Delegation entered into an agreemert wiUi the 
United Kingdom, embodying certain tariff preferential arrangements with Britain and 
the ooii-self>governing colonies, protectorates and mandated u-rritories. No sgr^ 
ment was made by the Government of India ddrgation with the sclf-govcruiDg Do- 
minions like Australia, Canada etc. ^ ^ 

After referring to the categories of goods ineluded in the Agreement, Mr. Draxe 
explain^ the brood prioeiplcs which must iniiaence the judgment of the House. 
The potential value of a preference on any commodity shouM not be jadged solely 
Iw the teat, whether it was likely to lead to an immediate increase in the export 
trade. Regarding commodities like linseed, there was great reason to hope for a 
substontiar improvement in trade. If India elected to remain outside ™ scheme, 
she must expect to lose at least a large proportion of market she now held.^ Inal 
risk she could not run in these days of a universal acnunblo for lowering prices in 
order to capture the market. There was the further prospect of an increase of the 
trade and tea, while as regards wheat, tbongh there was no immeuiate chance of an 
increase in exports, there was bound to l»e an iiicroase in cuJiivation, leading to a 
gradual increise in the export trade. Lastly, the effect of the preference on India 
would bo definitely to encourage the mauufiwturc in India of vegetaolc oils, coir- 
mats and coir yarn as also cotton goods and cotton yarn. .... 

Mr. Drake emphasised that the terms of the preference did not affert the loteiera 
of the Indian manufacinrcr nor that of the Indian consumer or tax-payer. The 
Government of India were also convincid that the revenues would not be injuriously 
affected by the pnfercnce. Certain classis of goods had been exempted from the 
•scope of the preferential agreement, and the duties had been so adjusts as to help 
dudustries connected with raw films, hosiery, woollen manufaclures and lubricating 

^***ffir Mantckii VadaMoy asserted that the Bill would not interfere with the pre- 
seut tariff policy of India, and that it was not opposed to the pnnciplcs laid down 
in ihe report of the Fiscal Commiaaion. of which he himself was a member, in 
regard to cotton and steel, the Delegation had reserved their judgment till the 
reMit of the Tariff Board was out, and in doing so. had shown their cautions and 
guarded attitude. In regard to the content ion that Indian trade would w only diverw 
to Empire channels by the Agreement, and would not expand, bir Maneckji stated 
that the trade of India or of the world was not a rigid and fixed quantity. It was 
capable of expansion and would expand by extension of the Empire market which 
would, in its turn, lead to a greater purchasing power of money for India. 

The speaker claimed that the schedule of preference gvMiled would not dimmish 
the value of ihe protection enjoyed by Indian industries. The Agreement waa not 
an unilateral one, but was bssed on the policy of reciprowj preference. 
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Klagri^ hdit bad not beni left oat. The tea indaitiT, wUoh onplojad a Uiro 
oMot «i Indian kbonr and capital, wonid beneat by the pnfcionoe. Aa a natter 
of ia^ ai^ltnrai mdniin bad eretythinc to gain from the Agnment He 
Honae to latity it, e»en at a aaeriSee lor that nom be a geataro 
of Bjrtwill to the Cimmonwealtb of Nationa, of which India waa a prond : 


the miiomio Mint of ?iew, it was England that wonid gain hv the jpieferenosb and 
not India. India would gradnalty lose her martes fdr raw mat^ais in friendly 
conntrics like America, Germany, Italy etc., which might be compelled to adopt 
retaiiatorr measnieSt 

Eaamining commodity by commodity, Mr, Banneriee refnsed to aeeepi Um 
argnment that Indian Tea wonid snfTcr U the Agreement was not ratiflod. As for 
ittte, India’s eaport was 04 per cent to oonntrica other than the United Kingdom. 
The jnte indnatry and trade would not anffer if India was not a party to the Pent ; 
r^er the acceptance of it might adversely affeet the traders in India. Bimilarly, 
the Agreement was of no avail regarding cotton and rice. After dealing with the 
imports, ineloding iron and steel and auimitiiuro, the speaker eoneladwi by saying 
that the burden on the Indian eonstnacr wonid be particularly heavy. 


Sir Aihar Khan, aopporting the Agreement, pointed out that there would be no 
^ternative of^ to India in the face of the new import duties proposed by England. 
She had to choose between entering into the Agreement or losing her marketc 
throughout the Empire. Under the Bill, a definite time-limit had Mn agreed ^ to 
and the Aescmbly could terminate it at any morarnt He hoped that everything 
would turn out all right in due course. In his opinion, these preferential duties 
would bring new foreign msrkcts to agriculturists for their produeta. 

Mr, Japadish Proiad had no doubt left on his mind thst the sgrienltursl 
clas ses , which formed the back-bone of the country, would not find tbemselvea in 
any better position by the Agreement. For instance, the Indian eaporter of whiwt, 
with the nniavonrablo railway freight, was not likely to compete suecetafnllv with 
Australia and Canada in the Empire markets. The position was unlikely to improve 
in regard to coooannt, ground-nut and other vegetable oils. He claimed that the 
Agrtement would cause a further decline in the Indian price level, and would there* 
fore be detrimcolal to the interests of the ngriculturists. Ho advised the Govern- 
meut to wait for the introduction of the Reforms, when India would be in a poai- 
tioD to enter into a trade agreement, having attained the position of an equal part- 
ner in the Empire. 

Jfr. Suhrawardy, on the other band, urged that India should Join hands with 
the most influential commercial group in the world. He welcomea the Agreement, 
especialljr becaose it would result in a trade revival in Bengal, and would better 
the position of bis own community ir that Province. The Agreement would not 
check Uie progress of trade, and there was hardly any fear of retaliation from 
countries outside the Empire. He pleaded for acceptance of the Agreement, which 
opened a new chapter in the history of Indian trade and commerce. 


Jfr. E, C. Benihally on behalf of the Bengal Chnmber of Commerce, gave uns- 
tinted support to the Pact. He appealed to the members not to let^ individual in- 
terests to stand in the way. As the representative of an Association which em- 
ployed one million and three hundred thousand rmployefs, excluding miners and 
tea labourers, be supported it with eyes open, not as Mneficial to their own indus- 
tries but in the larger interests of India. He aifo supported it. on behalf of tboae 
of his constituencies who imported a large quantity of continental goods. 

Proceeding. Mr. Benthall alluded to Mr. Banerjee’s opposition, and laid that 
this was the first time in the history of economic legislation in India, that proper 
consideration was given to the interests of the eastern provinces. If they throw out 
the Bill, they would be faced, so far as the tea industry waa concerned with the 
collapse of the same and a considerable fall in reveone for Bengal on the one hand 
»d unemployment of tea labourers on the other. From bis own eiperiaioe in 
mngal, he said that the Agreement would be beneficial to Jnte. He believed that 
the opposition to the bill was almost entirely political, based on tlm principla 
hniin cS «**^ion Government. This might bo good politics, but it was m 

Dncan Bahadur O, Karayanasuawi Chetiif snpporting the bill from the view- 
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poiiit of the afjicaltarist, said that the mpainre would be beneficial. He wat glad 
i( was being eiiaeted without waiting for the new conatitution. 

£ra/a Eamaarandoff pliicing the Punjab riew-poiut before the House, atatod that 
the Agreement would not atimulato exports of wheat and cotton The Indian 
wheat-producer could not eompete with Australia in the Indian market, much lesa 
with the United Kingdom. The ratification of the Agreement wonid alienate the 
■ymmithtea of Japan, which was the biggest purchaser of Indian cotton. He wanted 
the Qofernmeol to state why no preference waa aocured on cotton seed, rupees fire 
erotes worth of which wae exportkl erery pear to the United Kingdom. He also 
wanted information aa to why the Provineiai Councils, nearly all of which were 
in session, were not consulted. This demand of his was baaed on the ground that 
Indnstriea being a Transferred Subject, it was only thcl profinccs which could 
pronounce judgment whether the Agreement would bo beneficial to Indian iudustriea. 

lAla Bamsarandtf held that the Delegation and the Government had failed to 
realise that the exports of Great Britain were on the decline, especially exports to 
India, and that the Agreement was likdy to stimulate British imports into India 
even to the detriment of the consumer. The Government would be well advised if 
they referred the Agreement lo the TarifiT Board to examine the likely repercasiiona 
of retaliation from non-empire foreign countrhw on Indian trad^ as also ita effect 
on lod an Industries. In conclusion, be said that Bir Samuel Hoare was, by his 
utterance, alienating even moderates from the Government, and making the Govern- 
ment of India look helpless before the world. 

Mr. Bent ball : Political reasons, 

Lala Ramsarandu : I aasure the gentleman, Bir, I am opposing tbia agreement 
purely for economic reasons. 

6'tr JoB§ph BHoret Commerce Member, at this stage, explained that there was 
nothing in the Agreement to prevent protection. He pointra out that 55 per cent 
of the Imports were unsff<‘Ctea by the scheme. Of the remaining 45pcTcc(rl. 22 per 
cent related to cotton piccegoods and iron and steel, about both of which the Tariff 
Board wonid report. Of the balance of 23 per cent imports, half came from the 
United Kingdom, and the rest from foreign conntrlee. Experts had ealculattd that 
the preference embodied in the schedule of rates would not alter the revenue posi- 
tloD very much, one way or the other. As for di version of trad^ the Commerce 
Member repeated hia statement that, with any inorease in trade with Britain, there 
would be increase hi the purchasing power, and there would bo set in motion forces 
which would widen the markets. Even the most severe critics of the Agreement 
had admitted (hat lodia’a iotercsiH would definitely suffer if the Agreement were 
rejected. Ixit it be noted that under clause fourteen, Hindis could revise her opinion, 
if experience showed that the Agrct^meut was not in the interestB of the counlry. 


Jfr. Syed Abdul Hafeex, being particularly interested in jute, wanted a special 
committee to be appoiutod to exaniiiie the question. He was noe sure if the Agree- 
ment would in itself solve the question of prices, and appfakri to the Finance 
Beeretary to sec that the balance of trade remained in favour of India. Mr. Hafeez 
believed that the Agreement would lead to ezpansion of Indian trade and requested 
the Government to see that primary producers, who to-day did not get a living 
wage, gained by the Agreement. 

Mr, Mehr Shah observed that from his conversations with business men 
and experts, be was convinced that the Agreement would be in the best interests of 
India. ^ , 

Mr, Mahomed Bin regretted that preference had not been extended to cotton, 
bnt asserted th t, taken as a whole, the balance of advantage from the Agreetuent 
would be in favou** of India. 

Mr, Bueeain Imam complained that the Council was not consulted at any atage 
of the Agreement. While not doubting the bonestji or ability of the Indiau Dele- 
gation, he could say that they were not fairly treated as delegates. AH the other 
Briti^ Colonies received an luvitatioD to attend the Conference long before India 
received one. The Indian Delcvation could have gone to Ottawa with greater pre- 
paration, and that could have fieiped them to prcduce a better agreenent than the 
present one. India's greatest need was not preference, but increa^ prices for her 
commodities. .... ^ . 

The speaker deplored the non-cc-operation of railways and shipping compames 
with industriea in India. If there was a better understanding between tham, India 
could under-s^ her prodncOi the cost of pioductioo was the lowest in India. If 
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the OofeniB6Dt were sare of beaefita eecraing to India, then whv were they efrtid 
to diacloee them t After following the proceedings in the Aaaembly, he waa led to 
hdiere that, in reapect of the Agreement, it waa more like a maiaal admiration ao- 
ciety than a baaineaalike body. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hoaaain Imam rldienled the iaeluaion in the preferenoe liat of 
artielea like gmnd-nut oil, aeaamam oil. etc., of which England parohaa*jd little or 
no quantity. Referring to Sir M. Dadabboy'a reference to the Fiaoal Commiiaion*a 
report, thie epeaker doabted if the doctrine that the Secretary of State ahonld 
not interfere in mattera in which the Qorernmeot of India and the Legiala- 
tnre agreed, would be applied in all caaoa. Ooneluding, he naked the 
Oofernment to place all the materiala before them. Then, it might be poaibie 
that ihoae who oppoaed the Agreement, might be conrerted to the Qovernmont 
fiew^int. 

Mr. Drake, acknowledging the general aopport, confeaaed that be failed to aee 
any real reaaon behind the double aa to the adrantagea that India would get under 
the Agreement. 

The motion for oonaideratkm waa adopted, and the Oounoil adjourned till the 19tb. 

19th. December ^-Altogether, there wan 12 amendmenta to I the Tariff Bill on 
the agenda of the Ooancil of State to-day. 

Mr. JagadUh Praaad by an amendment auggcated that the Bill ahonld come into 
operation after the new eonatitntion. The rut of the amendmenta were tabled by IaU 
Bamaaran Daa, generally aiming at a reduction on the rate of duty by 5 per cent 
on aneh gooda aa, bicyclea, meatala other than iron and steel ( particularly alum- 
inium), motor can and motor omnibuaes aud filma. All the amendmeuta moved 
were either rejected or withdrawu. 

fftr Alan Parmm oppoaed all the amendmenta of Lala Ramaarandaa, on the 
ground that they would affect the revenues. 

Aa for Mr. Ja^iah Prasad’s amendment. Mr. Drake wanted the House to res- 
poet the tsrma of Uie Agreement, which was between two parties. It waa an impoa- 
sible poaiUon to take when they argued that, while India would derive benefit, the 
other partner to the tranaaction must await the new couatitution. Regarding cyclea, 
Lala Bamaarandas wu told that a reduction in the rate by 5 per cent would reanlt 
in a lost of revenue of about Rs. 5 lakhs. Aa for motors, Lala Ramaaraudaa argued 
that it was oo longer a lusury, but a necessity. 

Mr. Buuain Imam argued that a lowering of the rate of import doty would 
leiult in greater pnrehaaea, and consequently an increase in revenue. 

Sir Alan Parmma did not agree with Mr. Hussain Imam and stated that the 
Govemmeot were carefully watching the effect of the recent surcharges on the exis- 
ting enatoms duty, more particularly their effect ion the import of can and 
lorries. 

Lola Ramaarandae pressed his amendment which was rejected, 11 voting for and 
27 against. 

As for motor omnibuses and the film industry, Mr. Drake pointed out that the 
Goternmeut would watch the position after giving preference by a reduction in the 
duty. 

Mr. r. V, Kalikkar, speaking on the motion for third retdiog, referred to the 
principle laid down aince the days of Lord Curzon and endorsed by the Fiscal Com- 
mission, that any scheme of Imperial Preference would not be in the iotereats of 
India. This view waa also supported by Sir Geoffrey Corbett. Examining the 
report at a layman, the epeaker held that the Indian producer would not like alwaya 
to depend oo forei^ marketa for his produce, but would much rather like his raw 
materials to be consumed within the borders of India. The economic proaperity of 
India lay not only in expanding the production of raw materials, but also in indua- 
trial reapoermtion. Eos^d took but a portion of India’s exports of raw prodneta 
especially in reapeot of cotton, oUaeeda, rice etc. Therefore, the rejection of the 
agreement would have no adverae effect on her export trade. On the other hand, 
m Indian ooniumer would be atill farther taxed by way of increased pricea for tin 
Impoited artielea. India stood to ioae it the Agreement waa ratified. 

. Mr. B. JT. Basu aald that the aubject had been fully discussed by the Legia- 
wure aa well as the public. He particularly referred to the epeech of Sir Atul 
Ohatteijee, head of the Indian Delation at Oiuwi who bad remarked that 
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partiefiMtlon of Indim in the Inperinl Oonfennoe wai n diitinel nd?naea in htr 
position. Ooncindinfe Mr. Bun pointed ont thst the neoeptenoe of the Agreement 
b the Assembly hsd niready strengthened the hands of those at the Round Table 
Oonlerenoe, and be had little doobt that in the near fntnie^ India wonld be one of 
the cqnal ^liners of the British Oommonwealth. 

ifr. BuBtain Imam deplored that Indian Oommeroe was not eoosnlted before- 
hand. At present, the Ooremment negieeted India’s export trade, as it did not giro 
an; direct retnm. The Goremment onght to change thdr anrie of ftston now 
and take Intensire measures to expand the export trade. He asked Ibr a committee 
of the Oottoeil to watch the working of the Agreement, fie wanted that the Gofcm* 
ment ehonld make efforts to rednoe shipping and railway rates in order to bring 
down the cost of prodnetion. The Goremment most do ererything, as a National 
Goremment, to promote India’s Interest ; otherwise the Ottawa itoeement wonld isil. 

Mr. y. y, Sinha obserred that the Bill was being forced on India In a manner 
similar to the Eighteen Pence Ratio. He held that the question of retaliation was 
more real than in the time of Lord Onrson, and that the interests of a large number 
of people were being sacrificed for the sake of a few. 

Mr, Mehta claimed that the Ottawa Agreements were entered into with a riew 
to improring the commeree and trade of the world, and that their snccess or other- 
wise could only be prored by giring them a fair trial. 

Mr. Bentheul referred to the supplementary Trade Agreement and appealed to 
the Goremment to keep a careful watch, so that an equal chance was given to all 
importers of steel and that no monopoly was created under the Agreement. He was 
inclined to believe that there would be immediate benefit from the Agreement to 
wheat and cotton, but with the population and local demand remaining the same, 
there was bound to be surplus wheat in the country, which wonld neea the prefer- 
ence granted under the Agreement. He requested Lala Bamsarandas to lend his 
assistance for stimulating the export of cotton from India. 


Lala Banuarandas asserted that the aafegnards devised by the Special Commit- 
tee of the Assembly would be wholly ineffective in practice. He referred to the 
Bukknr Barrage, from which alone an additional yield of one million tons of wheat 
wonld be forthcoming. He held that the preference granted under the Agreement 
would not benefit India and would be wholly ineffective in the matter of wheat and 
cotton and oilseeds. Lala Esmaarandas said that none was opposed to giving a 
fair trial to the Agreement, but their past experience indicated that, once legislation 
waa enact^, it would be almost impossible to amend or repeal it. He wanted to 
know whether, if the Agreement waa found, to be detrimental to the interests of 
I^ia after a year, the Government would initiate legislation for its termination. 


nod had been basty in ratifying the Agreement. He waa glad that none from the 
Oonnoil went to Ottawa and that the odinm of posterity wonld fall on what they 
called the “popular House.” 

Sir N Cnoheey^ lending his support to the Bill, urged that the Agreement should 
be given a fair trial. . 

Hon^ble Mr. Drake, replying to the debate, pointed out that the Indian 
Delegation was, by far, well-equipped tn Ottawa. (.4 member of the Pfogreaaive 
Party : Question). He assart the House that the Government had not the aligbt- 


a Committee of the Council to watch the operation of the Agreement. Ho could 
not asseia for the preeeiit the result of the itgreemjnt, which could be done after 
one year. He hoped that within a very short time, even those members who opposed 
it now, would find that the measure was in the interest of India. 

ne Conoeil adopted the Bill without a division and then adjourned sine dte. 
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tbe ■atnn wmIoo of the Leeiileti?e AjeenUf opened by H. B» the 
yieem in SiadA on the 5Ui September 1932. The vieeray enrreyed the eitaetion 
in Indh io be taried eepeeta and annoaneed a ehanjce in the piooMore lor oonetitn* 
Sea-makiag whieh was ontlioed by Sir Samoel Hoare io hie epe^ la the Hoaee 
of Oommona en the 27th June and which had nanited in the withdrawal of eo- 
operatioB Ivy the Liberala and other moderatea. The foilowing ia the teat of Hla 
EaBaUen^’a apeee h 

**GaitleBien— It ia my piiriiege to extend onee aipdn a welcome to the Hon’Ue 
Membeca who are ahont to enter upon the labonra of another Simla aeaaion. 

Many qoeetiona of importance will come before yon, and I troat the raanlta of 
fonr deuhmatioaa may proapor the beat intereata of India and the Empire. I think 
I can tmly aay that, ainoe 1 arrired in thia country aome 18 montha ago to taka 
over my impoitant dattea and reaponaibilitica, wo have paaaed throngh a period of 
ilmoat unexampled diffienlty, both from an economic and adminiatrative point of 
view. Bnt at the aame time, in close co-o|mtion with His Majesty's Qofernmep^ 
we hate been constantly working and moving steadily forward towiffda the goal of 
Beapoosibie Oovemmenc. 

To-day it ia my duty, as the head of the Government of India, to give the 
Hon’ble Members an account of our stewardship during the past few months, and 
also aome words of cautious encouragement ana hope with regard to the outlook for 
the future. 

The relations with the foreign States situated on the frontiers of India continue 
to be of a cordial character, and 1 am glad to be able to inform you that the altua* 
tion on the North-West haa also cansea my Government very little anxiety* 

Agricultural Research 

As 1 mentioned on the last occasion upon which I addressed you; the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been steadily pursuing its useful work in 
matters agricultural. No doubt, its activities have oeen affectM to some extent by 
the prevalent financial stringency which reiuctanlly compelled the Government to 
suspend for the year 1931-3;2 ita atinual grant of Bs. 5 lakhs to the Council for 
research work. I would, however, like lo assure the Hon'ble Members that this 
purely temporary suspension of the grant does not, in any way, mean that the 
Government of India have changed their previous opinions in regm to the import- 
ance of agricultural research to this country in general and to the fact that the need 
for a central institution to co-ordinate and direct research remains as great as ever. 
We hope that it will be possible before long, to restore the grant in queation. It io 
patifymg, indeed, to note that Indian States arc one ^ one coming forward to 
become constituent members of tbe Imperial Council. Tnc notable example of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad was followed by the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in 1931. and only recently the Government of 
India have agreed to the proposal of the Government of His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda to Join the Council. 

The Hon'ble members will remember that, as a result of tbe recommendations of 
the Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of Agriculture Research and of the 
Tariff Board's Enquiry that followed, the Sugar Industry Protection Act was^passed 
lu April last. The impetus which the protection has given to the'Uodustry may be 
gan||^ from the fact that about 24 sugar factories have been or are about to be set 
up in Northern India in the current year and more are expected to follow. There 
u.oonsidetable scope for the expansion and development in the Sugar industry in 
w country both on the agricultural and the manufacturing side. My Government 
fully realise the value of research In this coonection, and it is their deeiared 
inteution to assist this devdopment by provision of funds to the Imperial Couoeil 
for sugar rcseareh. 

U 
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Looiii GovsBHifEinn’ Msasurbb to Believe Btotb 

The Hon’ble members will recolleet that io September last aod again in February 
of this yesr, 1 referred to the adverse economic coDditions which afflict the Indian 
i^enltttrists. Since then, there has been some improvement in the sitnatioo, bat 
the position is still abnormaL Agricnltarml prices continne low and sadi Increases 
aa have oocnrred leaves the level much lower than that to whidi the 
agrieakorlst has been accustomed. There is dearth of money and daekness of 
tcmiei Onlv a world revival can give the requisite stimulus to a substantial improve- 
ment in this country. 

Meanwhile, Local Governments are making strenuous efforts to provide snehlrdief 
as lies in their power. They have had full resort, wherever necessary, to the sus- 
pension and the remission of land revenne and to a reduction of rent. Thqy have 
made liberal advance of agricultural loans. Some of them are also contemplattng or 
exploring the possibilities of adopting a special measure. The Government of the 
United rrovinces, for example have recently set up an Agricultural Debt Oommit- 
tee. The Government oi the Central Provinces propose shortly to introduce in the 
local l^islative Oounoii a Bill to set up ooncilUtion boards for reducing the burden 
of ameuitnral debts in that province. I earnestly trust that the measures taken 
or planned will afford the agriculturist the needed relief in these difflcult times. 
The prospeots of the present harvest are generally, I am glad to say, good. The 
monsoon is up to the present favourable and except in a few parts of the country, 
the condition of the crops is satisfactory. There is also some evidence that a reviviu 
of prices has begun. 

During the last Delhi session, my Government introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly three bills relating to the Haj which are baaed on the recommendations 
of the Mai Enquiry Committee. The first of the Bills provides lor the amendment 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 1923, with a view to improving the condition 
on Board the ships engaged the pilgrim traffic, safeguarding the health of the 
pilgrims aod minimising th risk of their becoming destitute in the Hedjax. The 
second aims at the establisbuient of Ha] Committees t the principall pilgrim ports 
to assist pilgrims proceeding to or returning from the Hediaz and the third is 
designed to regulate the activities of professional pilgrim guioes in British India and 
to protect pilgrims from fraud and exploitation. The bills came before Select 
Committees, in May and June. The Select Committee’s report on the secrond bill will. 
1 hope, be preaentwl to the House this session. The other bills evoked some 
public criticism which have necessitated farther enquiry. Until those investigations 
are complete and the Select Committees have reported, the bill must for the present 
remain in suspense. 

The Fikanoal Situation 

Hon. Members will remember that when we last met there were already signs 
that India’s credit was improving. 1 am glad to say that since then the improve- 
ment have been much more marked. Since April, we have fioated three loans one 
in sterling and two iu rupees, of the total amount of 58 ororee, the last of which, 
as yon are aware, was oversubscribed in about four hours though it gave a return 
of only per cent as compared with the per .cent for the loan issued about 
this time last year. We have also been able to reduce our fioating debt in the form 
of treasury bills from 40)^ crores at the end of August 1931 to 24^ crores at the 
end of this August and to reduce the price we pay for our accommodation from 
about per cent to abo\it 3^ per cent. The rise in price of our sterling seouri- 
ties has bm even more remarkable. Our 3^ per cent India stock which Is our 
standmed loan, has appreciated by practically per cent iu the last twelve months. 
This improvement in our credit, is of course, largely due to the measures taken by 
the National Government in England, culminating in the largest and most suceessful 




War Loan from a 6 per cent to a 3^per cent bsisis. That natnndly had the effeet 
of reducing the price ii money here, but it would have been unavailing, but for ^ 
inereaeed confidence of investors both In England and in India in the future of this 
country, a oonfidence, which I lolly ahaie. ' 

1 wish I could give you as ebeeifnl ao account of our immediate finaiMW 
poaitioo, but here we oaaiiol expect any remarkable improvement until worn 
prieee improve and though theia have been eooouiaging eign in the past lew weeks 
of a rise tt the of our BMite tepoiteBt etsbles eueh eotlon, {ole and wheel 
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ii if too mAy to lay that the tide lud timed. It it of eonne nneh too early to 
prophcey bow the budget will turn out but it ii clear that we eanuot oooteniplale 
any relazation of that sterii policy of ngorona economy in publie expenditure 
which mj Gofemment outlined twetre montiiA ago. 

The uuaneial poeition of our railways oontiiiuei to cause eonoem. We had not 
been OTcr-optimistic in our estimates as we had allowed for no additional tiafllo 
as oompared with last year though we expected a erore more in reoelpta owing to 
the increased rates and fares that were introduced at rarious times during 1931-1999. 
But the receipts of the first quarter of the current financial year eauaed aome 
aerioas doubt upon eren these moderate hopes being realised. We were om a eioie 
or 5 per oeut down in the first quarter as compared . with last year, whieh was 
itself a disastrous year, and though the expenditure has been reducM by nearly 
three quarters of a crore, our net receipts are still nearly half a crore worse than 
last year, in this, of course, we are only sharing, if that is any consolation, in the 
misfortunes common to railways all orer the world. In the first hall of the 
calendar year, for instance, the four important British railways show a decrease of 
oxer milliou pounds or nearly 9 per cent of the earnings last year. Against 
the decrease of over a crore in our gross receipts, wo have to act a reduction of 
working expenses mainly due to the cut in pay, but our net traffic receipts are 
still about 4 lakhs worse than during the Inst. 

In spite of the most drastic economies last year and farther eopnomiss this 
year, the morale and efficiency of the armed forces remalu at a very high standard 
and continue in a state of readiness to meet every esll up<m them. Unfortunately 
such calls have not been lacking, not only on the Frontier, but at places nearer 
home. The deplorable disturbances in Bombay arc a case in point and as Hon’ble 
Mcml^ers know, my Government have recently decided, in eonanltation with the 
Qoveioment of Bengal, to send a comparatively large force to that Presidency in the 
endeavour to put heart into the servants of Government in the very anxious times 
through which they are passing, to encourage the loyal elemeuia in the population 
and to demonstrate unmistakably to others the matcrml powers of the Government. 
I am confident that the steps taken will l>e welcomed by all rigbtminded persoDS 
but the point that I now particularly wish to make is that measures of ibis kind 
cost considerable sums of money and, although I am aware of the cootinning 
demands for the reduction of expenditure on the Army, there is clearly a limit 
below which such reductions cannot safely he made. As matters stand that limit 
is rapidly approaching, if it has not alreiidy been reached. I think it is well that 
we should remember that within the comparatively short period of twelve years, the 
Array Budget has been reduced by about seventeen crores of rupees. 

It is with great satisfaction that 1 am able to announce that the Government 
of India are on the eve of opening their own military academy for the training of 
officers for army service. The first examination attracted a large number of 
candidates and I trust that full advantage will be taken of the facilitiea now 
provided to build up a cadre of officers for the future army in India who will 
worthily carry on the traditions of the past. The first batch of Indian cadets have 
also been commissioned in the Indian Air Force and thus another important be- 
giuning has been made. 

Inteb-Impebial Belationk, 

Let me now turn for a few moments to intcr-lroperiul relations. An event of 
great importance to which I must allude is the signature at Ottawa last month of 
a tariff agreement between India and Great Briuin. The circumitances in whieh 
my Government decided to accept the invitation of Bis Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom ire, I have no doubt, in your minds. In the entirely new 
cireumstanoes created by the departure of His Majesty’s Government from their 
old policy of universal free trade and by the substitntion for it of a tariff coupled 
with the grant of preference to countries within the Empire, my Gtovernment were 
invited to send a delegation to the Imperial Conference primarily to consider and 
discuss with representatives of the United Kingdom the ^estion whether it would 
be in the interests of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement involving the 
reciprocal grant of prdereoces to each other’s products. To such an invUatiOD 
there oould surely be only one reply and in accepting it, we made it clear, as yon 
nre aware, that no changes in our tariff would be made in pursnanee of any agree- 
ment that be readied at Ottawa unless the leglslstare were •atisfled ^at 
neb OMMures wen in the ioteresu of India. In the kgislaUooa and diaeuisions 
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«IM M phM int to Loadoa and ntoaqiMBtlj at Ottom, the Tedhai DdMiHMi 
to the aoefanece weie xifeii kg' mj Qonnmmt the toeat maible head eaif the 
■ KW — I t feeaatly eondedcd u ttr Atol Chattel and ra eoileaence aaibo ' 
ool* Muh oMamNa aa they, vtth the toUcat potHole kaovladge ol toe toots, 
emdaotly ate to neoauMod fw aeeeptaoee aa likely to e^aee to toe am 
totanM it lUs eoootiy. lato toe dewla of the agreement, it woohl be oat of 
puee for me to eDtcr. 

fi^*ble mmben will hife obeerfod that aa repacda prelereaeei to be gifen bjr 
le^ tothe Unltedlji^nlom, the tenee of the agreemeiit reoeotly aanomieed itete 
onv the aeeeue of aadi proferpnce aod lea?e open for dednoii the manner in 
whm the farions dntiee are to be adjoat^ It inli be the duty of mj Qovemmeot 
to piaoe before /on apedde propoaala refining the manner in which ^ 


t beat be iciven to the agreement and the earUcat anitable opnortn* 

aoeepianoe of thoae propoaala. I need baldly 
remind Bon’ble membere that thin will hafe the benedt. during their deUberationay 
of Che piearaoe of two membere of the Ddegation itaolf. There ia, howefer, one 
jantnie of the agicement to which I with to direct very apeeial attention. We 
fait that on Che eve of great eooatitntionai ehangea, it would not be right to aak you 
to aoocmt an agreement which would bind India for a long period ahead and it ia 
primanly with thia eonaideratlon in view that the agreement ia ao ezpreaaed aa to 
M terminable at aiz montha* notice by either party to it. I am rare Hon’ble Mem- 
m wonld widi to loin me in an ezpreaiion of very cordial thanka to Sir Atol 
Ohattem and ali hia colleaguei for the admirable manner in which they carried 
through their negotiationa and fulfilled their very responsible tasks. 

Tab Citil Disobedibkob Movbment. 


1 turn DOW to the political situatioo and the matter that I must refer to first 
must be the civil disobedience movement. It is well to remind ourselves how this 
movement came into beiog, for political memories are short and the pnblic mind 
tends naturally to concentrate on events as they pass before it day by day rather 
tbfu to reflect on the causes that have set them in motion. It is therefore worth 
wMe to recall that at a time when Mr. Gandhi with the other representatives of 
India was sitting in Conference with representitivcs of the British Parliament 
JpfiApd in a joint endeavour to find the greatest measure of agreement aa a basis 
for the new coostitution, some of his professed followers in India were actively 
engaged in organising ioteosive and dangmus movements directed against the 
stability of Government in two provinces. These preparations had been carried to 
a point at which orderly Government was seriously menaced. 

In the United Provinces, a movement had been launched against the payment 
01 rent and land revenue. At a time when rural population were feeliog acutely 

the strain of unprecedented economic conditions, the consequences of allowiog snen 
a movement to spread — a movement which would have undermined the economic 
ftmadttiooi of society and respect for law among a vast agricultural population— 
would have been iooalcnlable. 


Agitation in thb frontiee 
Frontier Province, 


In the North-West Frontier Province, an agitatioDy frankly rovointionary and 
even more dangerous to the security of the whme of India, bacf been developed by 
neana of a large body of Tolnnteera organised in somi-miliUry fashion to a point 
at which furth^: toleration was impossible. The actiou which my Government was 
eventnaily forced to take in order to counter these two aggressive and dangerous 
movements was met by the Oougress by a renewal of Civil Disobedience throughout 
the eonntry. When I last addressed ^ the Hon’ble members on the 25th January, 
thM evento were firesh in our memories, and the outcome of them was still nnoer- 
tain, tot I laid, at that time, that there could be no compromise in this matter, 
•Jfi 1 Bud my Government were determined to use, to the full, the resources 
of toe State in fighting and defeating t movement which wonld otherwise remain 
n perpetnal menace to orderly governmeot aud individual liberty, and I added that 
tnare ooiUd be no idazation oi the mearares In force against Civil Diaobedienee ao 
long aa the eironmitanoes eiitt which make them neceaeary. That has been onr 
MUra during the last dght mon^ and I wish to make it perfectly clear that it 
» and will oontinue te to our policy. It ia a policy that haa met with a renuukable 
No-Bent Ca mpa i g n In the United Provineea has ^ed away 
and the Bet Shirt mofement in tba^orte-Weat Frontier. Pcovlnee was lapMly 
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mdm ttmML Om Hm giwtar ptii of Iadit» tbo mom of tho jpopilotioo 
it BO loDfff ooneemod with CiTil IKtobodieBeo and to far at tbej itMl on ths 
natter at all, thm it a ftdiog of lalitf tint noatant hart been tarn which hatt 
fcttoral a acnit of tofority and paaee. During the finl two nontha of tha aMmaant, 
the nambar of oonvictiona waa large, aamiBtiiig to ofor dStfXXL Binco thao, tha 
coDfietioaa ha?o been ateadily decfeaaing and nany hare been releaaed either on 
the oonpletioD of their aeoteneee or on gtring aasnraneea lor their fatme behafionr. 
The Bonber of tboae in Jail ia dimioiahing with tome rapidity. The laigeat nomber 
in Jail at any one time waa at the end of April, when it amonnted to nearly 82J60(1 
The nnmber at the end of Jnly etood at abont 24,D0D. and thia itpcaaeBtiMl m 
lednction during that month of tome 5,000. 

CONOBBSa ABD THE OOVKRiniBNT 

I do not with to anggeat for a moment that the Civ«J Diaobedienee Movement 
ia finiahed, or that it doea not atill remain a very definite menace againat whieh 
we cannot afford to relax onr prccautiona. The Congrcaa ia an extenaive orgaaiaa* 
tion whieh commanda even outaide ita own ranks, a eerlain degree of ayiagpal^f 
among many of Che educated clasica. It ia atill pledged to toe policy of Civil 
IMaowdienoe. and ia doing what it can to maintain the straggle. It wonid be rnah 
to prophesy how long it will be before the Oongreaa leadert realiae, or at any 
rate, bring themaelvca to acknowledge openly that rhey have failed, bat to ne it 
ia by thia time abundantly clear that the movement cannot aneoeed so long na the 
Qovernment maintains its existing policy* 

Pbopobal to Place Oedikancb on Statute-Book. 

This brin« me to a consideration of the raeaaarea it has been necessary to take 
to secure these reanlta. As soon as the Congreaa declared ita intention to renew 
Civil Disobedience, 1 deemed it csaciitial, in *luli agreement with my Oovernment 
to take certain wide powera by tneana of a series of Ordinances. Tht.>se Ordinaneea 
expired after six months, and as the period for their expiry approached, it became 
evident that we were in no position to discard the weapons with which Civil 
Disobedience was being fought Accordingly, at the end of June, 1 issued a new 
cooaolidated Ordinance. At the same time special care was taken that these powers 
should not be extended to anas in which the conditions did not cssentiHlIy demand 
them. The Consolidated Ordinance will expire at the end of the voar. My Govern* 
mont have been considering with great care what action will bo nct'essary on the 
expiry of the Ordinance. Wo have decided that the general Jaw should be 
strengthened by the inclusion of a considerable number of the provisions of the 
Ordinance. We regard this measure as esscotial not only for the purpose of 
bringing to an end the present Civil Disobedience Movement, but as an insurance 
against the revival of any similar activities in the future. In addition to tbo 
proposal which my Government will lay before you for strengthening of the general 
law by central legislation, it will be necessary for the Government of those provinces 
in which the Civii Disob^ience Movement has provided a spwial menace to intro- 
duce provincial legislation which will reproduce other provisions of the Ordinance 
which the local conditioos appear to dcniaM. Wc shouid be failing in onr duty if 
we did cot enanre, to the best of our ability, that this movement is brought to nn 
end, and that there should be no chaoec of reviving it. 

It ia no aatiafaction to my Government to be forced to propose these mea- 
sures for the strengthening of the law, but we are faced with ideas and methods to 
which we most offer the most resolute opposition. The leaders of the Congress be- 
lieve in what is generally known as direct action, which is an example of the appli- 
cation of the philosopy of force to the problema of politics, it is the aotithesia of 
what we understand by eonstitutional ^If-Govcromeot which is the policy His 
Maiesty’a Government Is endeavouring to pursue in regard to India.* 

The fundamental idea of Uia Alajeaty’t Government, as explained by the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Bound Table Oonfercoee, is that, to 
the mateat degree possible, responsibility sbonld be pUced on the legisiatnres ; 
in other words, the Government should be based on argument and reaoon 
and on the wiahes of the people as constitutionally expressed. I do not think 
I do the Congress nn injustice when I say that thdr policy and their methods are 
directed to aecnring their objects not by persuasion, but by coercion. The Govem- 
ment on the one band, the mass of the people on the otBer, nre to be locecd nod 
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iatimicUted into doing; what tlie Oongnu eontider fi right. The feet that the Ime 
applied ia, aa a mie, not pbraical loree, in no way altera the eaaential ebaraeteriatiea 
of the attitnde which, at tie present moment, inapirea the Congreaa policy. Their 
aim la to impoie their will on thoae who do not agree with them. The erenta in 
Bomba/ City hare provided the moat atriking example of tbeae aima and theae 
methooa. and have reanltcd in an interference with conrae of trade and the libertj 
of individnala to manage their own afRiira and pnraue their normal baaineaa, and la 
proving diaaatrana to the proaperity of the commnnity and which the Government 
an bound to do all in their power to rcaiat. 

TBRB0&18T OUTRAOBB 

Another and more ainiater manifeatation of philoaophy of force confronta ua in 
Bengal. Here too we find thoae who are determined to impoae their will on the 
community, but the niethoda they have adopted ia that of phyaical terrorism by 
meana of asaoaaination and other crimes of violence. The catalogue of tbeae out- 
rages grows ateadily longer. 1 need hardly remind yon of the recent murders of 
three devoted public servants, Mr. Douglas, the District Magistrate of Midnapore, 
Mr. K. P. Sen, Special Magiatrate, Dacca, and Mr. Ellison, Additional Superinten- 
dent of Police, Dacca, and the determined attempts— providentially nnsuceesafnl— 
on the lives of Sir Alfred Watson, the Editor of the ^‘Statesman” and Mr. Orassby, 
Soperintendent of Police, Dacca. Apart from these and other outrages of a similar 
kind, a large number of dacoities are taking place, some of them accompanied by 
murder, which are carried out in pursuance oi this movement. The movement is at 
paesent directed primarily against the officers of the Oovornment and those who 
support it, but if it were to succeed, those who achieved power by this means 
would exercise it ruthlessly against atl who opposed them. There would be an end 
to all aspirations for an ordeny system of Self-Government. The leaders of the 
terrorists would be in a position to establish a tyranny supported by methods, 
utterly repugnant to civilised feeling, and it is a common place experience that 
methods often persist long after the objects they were primarily desigocri to secure 
have been lost sight of. I would therefore urge all law-abiding citizens, most 
BtzonglVt not to hat any feeling of sentimental sympathy, with mistaken ideas of 
patriotism, blind them to tho terrible dangers that this movement holds for them 
dl, and for the future of their country. The Government ia determined to use all 
itt efforta to counter this movement. And in this it can reasonably nsk for tho 
active support of aH those who have their country’s interests at heart. The Bengal 
Gk>vernroent ore, at the present time, asking their Legislature for special powers to 
deal with the movement and it will be necessary for any Government to lay before 
you shortly a complementary Bill which will be necessitated by the passage of the 
local l^pslalion. 


The Round Table Committees 

Let me take this opportunity to review the progress of constitutional work since 
I addiesiod the Hon’ble Members last January. The second Round Table Confer- 
eaoe left oertaio problems lor specific investigation— franchise, federal finance and 
osrtarn claims of the States. His Majesty’s Government entrusted these investigations 
to three Committees, the Franchise Committee of which the Marquis of Lothian 
was the Chairman, the Fe deral Finance Committee presided over by Lord Eustace 
Pevey, and the States Enquiry Comoiitteo presided over by the Right Hon. J. C. C. 
DaviOMNi. The field of their enquiries was wide. The problems referred for their 
consideration were complicated and difficult. AH the three committees set about 
their several tasks with an earnestness of purpose which compelled our admiration. 
The report of the Federal Finance Committee was published in May. and of the 
Firanohise Committee in June. Tho Committee over which Mr. Davidson presided 
visited a large number of States, involving extensive travel, and had in addition to 
deal with a great mass of historical and statistteal material. In oonseqnenoe, its 
report was published only in July after the conmittce’s return to England. I do 
not propose to deal with the contents of these documents with which you are no 
doubt younelves familiar. The problems discussed are of tbe greatest importance 
in the task of building up the All-Iudia Fedenrion which it is our object to attain. 
I «m aware that many or the issues raised are m a high degree controversial, but 
we eao all agree that tbe recommendations of these three Committees ore a coptri- 
butioQ of the utmost value. They have helped us to understand the breadth I and 
depth of some of the diffleuit issaes which eontoni ns, and they have indicated tbe 
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diiHtiou to wUeh lototiom may be found. 1 fed confident that I am tndy » 
pifMiDg <q[HOKm the widdy fdt throofdMmt the eonniiy, when 1 lay that we aie 
nnder a gieat debt of mtitnde to thoce who, at oonMeraUe eacrifiee of thdr per- 
eonal eoBTCDieaM, eerfed on tbeee committees and bare giren ns of their best to 
the three talnablc reports I hare mentioned. 

PnOHTIEB AS A OOVSEKOE’S PBOVUtCB 

While these Committees were pnrsning their enqniries, no tine w« lost on the 
oflieial side with the preparatory arrangements to bring the North-West 
Ftootitf to the lefel of a Governor’s Province. 1 went to FCshawar mysdf last 
April in order to inangnrate the new Legislutive Council and to ddiver to the 
pjmple of the Frontier the gracious message addrcened to them by His Mbjesty the 
King-Emperor on entering upon their new status. In my long eiperience of ooeial 
life, 1 can recall lew occasions which had aiven me grenter pleasure tW that 
historic day when I assisted in the fulfilment of the most efierish^ wish of the 
Frontier people that their province should stand on an rouality with the other 
provinces. 1 claim that the advance made hits beenjustified by tbs results.* «td I 
saw therefrom a moral that is not confined to the Fronttcr atone. In |Maoe of 
dissatisfaction, we have contentment and the course is set toir for orderly and har- 
monious progress. We watebed with intereats, the procsediugs of the first session 
of the legislative Council marked as they were by dignity and good aeuae. I 
take thia opportunity to assure the people of the Frontier to-day of my personal 
faith that they will not fail, when at the next stage of reforms, now rapidiji 
approaching, they arc asked to take still greater respoosibilitiea npon their tabonfaers. 
But I have oot jet come to an end of the many other conatitutiooal activities of 
the last few months. 


The CosBviTATivE Committee 

At the end of Hay, there was published the report of the Orissa Gbmmittsa 
which lovettigated the implications of setting up a separate Oriau Province. In 
June, we received the Chairman's Keport of the Sind Conference convened for the 
purpose of trying to overcome the fioaocia! ditUculties disclosed by the tipni en- 
quiry made last year. This atitumu a general election will be held to Bnvma at 
which the question, whether that province should be separated will be reftned to 
the Burmese electorate. In the meantime, we have been further ciamintog the 
financial aspect of separation, with a view to statii^ the case for refeieneo to a 
tribunid commanding general confidence in India and in Burma. Before thia re- 
ference is made uiy Government propose to place papers before you and obtidn 
your advice. My own committee, the Consultative Committee, over which 1 peraooally 
presided, was able to get through a considerable amount of valuable work in Delhi, 
but we found our discussions of the major iuues continually impeded by the 
communal diHiculty. And I would say, with all sincerity, that (it waa a great dis- 
appointment to me personally ihut a Conimitioc. from which so much waa hoped, 
was unfortunately bampcrcil by circumstances outside its immediate control. 

Communal Decision 

Within the last month His Majesty’s Government have announced their deciaioD 
regarding the representation of the various communities in the Provincial Lcgislatuies 
under the new Constitution. It was with great reluctance that they consented to 
make these decisions, for they have repeatedly expressed their conviction that the 
only really satisfactory settlement of this problem would be one deviaed and ac- 
by the communities themselves. But when the communities bad Mmpletdy 
to arrive at any agreement and the whole plan for a new Conatitution in 
India was in danger of iKing brought to a stop by the failure to reach concltuiotta, 
Hia Majealy’s Government consented to give their Award. That Award had bm 

f iven with a sincere desire to hold the Bc.ales equal lietwocn the various commuoitM 
t is natural th.at the comniimities whose refussil to abate their own demanw bra 
resulted in a deadlock, should not be fully satisfied regarding the Award of Hit 
Majesty's Government. But I would ask the lUoirble Membcm to rtmember that 
there are only three possible courses to follow in this matter. The first la to acetpt 
the Award of His Majesty's Govcriimeiit and on that basis to eontmue at rapidly m 
possible with the work of fniming the new Consliiuttoii. M ttua 

late hour, to devise a acttlemeut other than that framed by His Majetty a Qoma- 
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l 9 wUtk Hit mion tammwaitim wttl glre 1 ^ 

It It abudos an Jbope al eoattlMioaal adtaoeti Hit Ikbi aoam It 
; villi the atpbiliaM aai devaadt of manj yeiiai and Ike pcaotleil abaiae 
. BUt lit hftwann Ibt and tka tetood. 

U it aaftaial that vhaa m dtdiioa to givta m a qattCta vkiah k« 
tohM ^ aoDteotam a»oag tka tarioat eamiaaiiitlat itr to laag a 

p anady diaaaitif will piaeta d on taa attnmptioB that aaak coaHMudij viU tem in 
aaak ptofiodal laMatan a aaU-eootaiiiad and konataneont aniL panaiiitf ka 
la oppttftioa to arny otkar cammntdtj. To mf mlod. tkia la a poMaaiid 
mitaonfigntinn of tka dafdopteata to arkieh we mmj look lowaid under a watani 
of fialf-Cbvaniflaant A O ot e raawat kat io Aetl with we praotieai proklaBii al tke 
adfanoaoMot and proopaHty of in people. Ike paoplla are ant, in iketr otdinafy liana, 
dlfidad hi asalaaifa eomiaanal aompartAeata. Tkey htfa tka aMMt fined raatkMia 
witk atik otkar, and Uiaia ralalioni develop a teraet of intareata and oUecta wkiek 
tin boond to eat aaioti tka pucniy aoAAiioai oatlook. I weald tkamioin aajqgoit 
to tkoaa wko are lookiof at fihlf*GoiemagKMit in India aa a problefli of the rin of 
oat aommaaity or of aaotkar to idleet tkat in pnetioe, thie ia not a nataral deve- 
iqpaaat. And 1 wonld aria tham rather to ooalamplate. aa a mom peobabta pfctaie 
pi tka Imaca^ a groaping of paciiaa oo tke kaiia of aeoaomie or other noo-coananail 


OOHanTDTlOHAL POBITIOg REVIEWED 

Ho eomplatioB of tka apaeida aaqoirias I have aiaotioned and tka anaonaoeamat 
of tka OoBUMiBal Award broaght us to tke eonelnsion of a definite ataga, and la- 
tateai paasad to the nait atepa to be taken in the task of completing the aehcatia of 
oooe^tional reform. Bat before 1 tike np the debated question of the fotare 
proaednre, lei me first attempt very briefiy to anm up the generai ooiiatitatioaal 
jpoaition now reaakad. Tke second- Bound Table Conference gave us, in broad oat- 
une^ the framework of the futare Federatton. And I would remind Hon’ble Mem- 
kers that, on the oouclutioo of the Conference, the White Paper of His Majesty’s 
^vameMUt, oompriatng the scheme evolved in the Conference diseussiona, was 
pbaad bdbra Pariiafnent, and received its approval. Do not let os Iota sight ii the 
importance attaching to the approval then given. What in effect did it 
mean f Ike policy of Hit Majesty's Government, expressod in the Prime Minister’a 
■peach at the couclutioo of the first Bound Table Conference, was the policy of the 
Laboar Gavemment then io power. The contribution of the second Round Table 
Coulemood was that the same policy was first accepted by the Natioual Government, 
and then approved by the Parluunent Once that step was taken, the introduction 
of oonttiUitional reform in India, on the basis of an All-India federation, coupled 
with the widmt practicabla measure of Responsible Govern meat at the centre ana in 
tha provinoas, could no longer be described even by its critics as a party decision, 
ll ia now the approved policy of the British Government, of the British Parliament 
and of tha British people. 

In thinking over the problama of the new Constitution, I have found it a help to 
divide them into three well-defined groups firstly, those problems which impinge 
primarily on the relation! between the two countries -Great Britain and India. In 
tbia group, there come auch matters as Reservations and Bafeguards. Secondly, those 
problems afiacting tha relations of British India and the Indian States. In this 
group I put tha Federal isaues, lor iostanee, tha composition of the Federal Ixgisln- 
lura, tha proportion of tha aeau to be assigned to the States, and last but not least 
Federal Finance. My third group relates to the relations between the Centre and 
tha Provinoea in British India. During these summer months, my Government, with 
tka anaouragamant and aupport of the Secretary ot State, have been actively engag- 
ed ia taking atock of the poaition under each of these three large groopa of iaauaa, 
aeratiniaiag with care the problems arising from this or that difficult oomplication, 
aaeking aim aagga^og aolutuma for further consideiaUon by the Lord Ghancallor’a 
Obmmittaa whum, in Lord Sankav’t paraoual charge, haa been engaged on similar 
work at Home. Ia the course of this work wa have probed deeply into quastiona of 
which peat diaensaions have touched only tha surfaes^ but we have disoovered nothkig 
to ahaka our faith in the klaal wa puttne. Speaking on behalf of my oollaagoea 
and myaall I tall him’bla Membm Itokly that tha conclusion we have reached ia, 
that all that ia now raquliad la goodwill and mutual confidence to carry oa to tha 
rzt irmraev. ao that wo may w rWnr beinro us the fruition of our hopes 
and labottfs. 
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W« bm pi w a d ton ^ ilacci wlien the field wai prapued bgr the 

eoMioB oi fmnd pitecipici. ^ Ju? e readied tbe time when praetieA deeh 

be tata. aaj that thia it the ett|e when the ready help of all who 

wiah well of on work to moat to be deaired. flon^hle llemben may remembm the 
diaenaakm m the aeeond Roond Table Oooferenee on the anl^ of what waa dot- 
eribed aa Beforma by inatolmeota. and the atrength of iceung aionaed in eoase 
onartera agatnat any anegeatioo that a atori ahonld be made firat with the profineen 
fint at the aame tune there hare been aome, inchidins in their number many whom 
MPiaion amritt reapect, who ha?e argned that Federation mnat take time and that 
TOfincial Autonomy ahonld be the ateppiog atone to the larger acheme. Aim the 
foiled eonanltation with my Gofemment, the Bccietary of 6ute announced on the 
27th June that Hia Majeaty’a Govemment hate decidra to proceed, by way of a 
aingle BUI, eofering both the Federal Centre and the Prot incea. I feel aure that thia 
deetaion, in which my Gofernment whole-heartedly concurred, haa been in accord 
with the great maaa of political opinion in thia country. 

Procedure for Further Cos8Ultatiok8 

In hia atatement, the Secretary of State farther announced the intention of Hie 
Majmty’a Goftmment, alter they had formnlated their apedfic reeommendationa for 
Indian ConatiinUonal reform, to aet up a Joint Select Committee of Parliament to 
eiamine thene propoaala in conaultation with Indian represeatatifea. He naid that 
Hia Majeaty'a Gofernment hoped, in the intercat of apeml, that no further formal 
diacnaaion would be neomaary io London before theae propoaala were formulated, 
but that they were prepared to arrange for anch diacnnaiona, if the ddibermtiona in 
India of tbe Conaultatife Committee prored lean coacluatfc thaa waa hoped. Since 
thia announcement waa made, it haa become clear that it ia not poaaiblc to look to 
tbe Conaultatife Committee lor the contribution anticipated from it. In conaequencc. 
in order to place Hia Majeaty’a Government in poaaeaaion of the material they will 
require for framing of their propoaala, I am authoriaed to inform Hon*ble Membera 
that Hia Majcaty’a Gofcmmeut have decided that it will be nceeaaary to hold fur- 
ther dineuaaioiia in London, the poaaibility of which waa Indicated in the Secretary of 
State’a atatemanl Hia Haieaty’a Gofernment propone therefore to Invite a amaU 
body of repreaenUitifea of the Statea and Britiib India to meet them in London 
about the middle of November. They intend, by thia mcaoa, to make an eameat 
attempt to reach an agreement conaiatent with the declared policy of Hia M^enly'n 
Uovcrnineat upon the important queationa that atill remain to he decided. Whuat 
the alatua. oi toe Indian lepreaentativea will be the aame aa that of the ddegatea at 
the aeaaiooa of Uie Round Table Conference, the character of tbe diacuasion and the 
atage that baa now breo reached neceaaiiate a feaa formal and more expeditioua pro- 
oeunre than that adopted during the laat two yeara. Thia rcanlt, they are convinced, 
wilt be beat adiieved by avoiding any public bchsioo and by working upon a fixed 
agenda. The object of the diacuasiona wiU be to arrive at an agreement upon aa large 
a number of powta aa poaaible. As already indicated by tbe Secretary of State in 
the Home of Cbnimooa, tbe Government will anbacfiucotly preaent for the convidera- 
lida of the Joint Select Committee and of I’arliament ita specific rocommcnctotioDa 
indudhig the pointa which have been agreed to and will cf course support them. 

Let me, before I conclude, say a word or two to the Hon’blc Membera of n 
rather more pcraonal character to expresa, at this critical juncture in the life of 
India, the inmoat feelinga of one who has apent many happy years in this country, 
and who can claim that he has lioocstly striven during those years for her progress 
and advance. Fate, or I would rather say, Providence ordained that our two races 
nhonki, for long years, be associated together in India. While wc have had our 
difibrencea and diaagrecinenu, while wc have all made our mistakes, 1 think, if wc 
look fairly at the past, it may truly be said that our association haa brought peace- 
ful eouditioos and freedom of action to all law-abiding citizens, has helped forward 
the development of the country and has improved the conditions of the people. 
There to atill an immense amount of work to be done. Now, wc are arriving at one 
of the moot criii^ momenta in the history of India, when wc llritish will be toon 
haodiog over very largely the responsibility of the administration of the country to 
Indian controt 

When I firat landed on the shores of Bombay, nearly twenty years ago, to under- 
take the duties of tbe Governor of that PriaidcDcy, io the tint speech that I made 
after my arrival there 1 appealed fo» the co-operatioo of »ll its citizcnfl to help me 
io my work. Eighteen months ago, when I arrived to take over the dnUea of the 
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VIoeroy of Indit, I made tbe same apMl 
•gain make the aame appnl with all the 
•niidy evident to every thinking man, the 


i1 to all the citizens of India. Ih-day 


he earoestnets at my command ; fw it is 
that the success of the constitutional reforms 


cannot be assured merely by the actions of His Majesty’s Oovemment or the Go- 
vernment of India, Beal sucocas can only be achieved by a resnlt of the willing 
and eo-opmtion of the Princes and the people of India as a whole. Let us there- 
loie i>nt miide all personal distrust and suspteion. Let ns believe in each other’s 
singly of purpose. Let ns get rid of, as far and as quickly as possible, the bitter- 
ness of our eommnnsl differences. Let ns wsrk together in the closest co-operation 
‘ zmited punoae of seeming a National spint in India, lor it is then and not 




It is with these words of hope that I commend Hon’ble Members to . 
and trust that Piovidenoe may guide them aright in the best interests of our oountiy 

OmoaLEnu 


Alter the Vicerqy’s apeach Sir Frank Noyce presented the Select Oommitcee 
fSposta on the iko Bin and ibt A$$am Tn Di^tneU Smgration Bill, 

Sir Alan Parsons introdimed a Bill .nntemUng the Income4at Aet, to vender all 
teeiga income of a sesident in British India from whatever source derived, iiaUe to 
Ineome-tas in BsiCiih India, whenever it is received in or brought into Britnh India. 

Bir Frank Noyce introduoed a Bill aMtniinig the Land Aequieilion Act to permit 
land hehig asqulred for the housing of labour. 

Mr. O. B. Bidpsi fntiDdneod a Bill emumding the Shnigration Act, with a view 
to eleaiilna doubts and punaTisiDg imrsons assisting imr^ns to emtgraie. Tha Bfll 
ulao fcovided lor Hoenamg of jmemiters of all dcaeription and not only of anch 
petaona ma mske a butlness et recruiting. 

fiir FranA Noyce inttoduoed s Bill ameudieg the Tradee Disputes AeL giving 
eflhet to tha Whitley Bnport regarding confidential uilormation ana their diacioaiire. 

Mr« Tottenham tntvoduced a BUI amendhtg Ike Cantonments Act to exempt 
officers oommandiog the station from service ss President of the Cautonnient Board. 

,Bfar Frant Noyee introdneed a BiU to impose peualties eu parties to agreemenii 
pledging ike labour of cktMrca, and on persons knowingly employing children 
whose Isl bonr had been pledged. Ihia practice prevails in Amritsar, Ahmedabad 
and Madraa. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar introdoeed a Bill amending ihe Railicay Acf, to 
make H clear that railway companies referred to in Section bl, may own and opmte 
unconditionally road motor aervicea lor the carriage of traffic in the areas ser^ by 
tbeiT Bailwaya. 

The Homo Member introduced a BiU amending Seetiau 629, Cr, P, C., by restor- 
ing the potion as it stood before 1923, and recasting the provisions so ss to elimi- 
nate cerlain ambiguities that hod shown themselves. 


The Co^muEAL Awabd 

At this stage, it being now for o’clock, Sardar Sant Singh moved his adjourn- 
ment motion on the unsatisfactory nature of the Premier’a Communal Award ai^ 
•aid that it had roused the greatest opposition from the Punjab and generally from 
the whole of Hindu India. Nationaliat members led by Sir Hsri Singh Goar 
and Mr. K. 0. Noojcy protested that the scheme was impracticable and unworkable 
and would further divide the country instead of creating a oatioosl spirit. Sir C. 
P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. N. M. Josiii pl^ed for 
the acceptance of the Award. They claimra that the bigga issue of bringing the 
Hindus and Muslims together for demanding real Swaraj could be only 

then. Sir Abdur Bahiin and Mian Shah Nawaz, on behalf of moderate Mnslima, 
assured that the Award would not give rise to communal controversy anywhere. 
Mr. Ghuznavi pleaded lor a Muslim majority in Bengal, while Bno Bahadur M. C. 
Bajah expressed his disapproval of Mr. Ambedkar’s attitnde which he said bad let 
his community down. After a few more speeches the motion was talked out and Uie 
House was adjourned. 

DisaoLunoN or Hi»du Maubiaoep 

6th. SEPTEMBER :<-Thc Assembly met to-day to discuss nan^official bills. 

The House resumed the discussion on the motion of Mr. Bajn for the recircula- 
tion of Sir fiari Singh Qour’s bill to remove certain doubts regarding tiie dissolution 
of mtrrifigea of persons professing Hindu religion. 


(T 8BPr. ’82] 


DEBAlt ON CAPITATION TRIBUNAL 


Mr. De Sonai, Mr. llMwood Ahmed, Mr, 8. C. Jog, Mr. Lalehand Nifidtii, 
Sir B. L. ^filter, Bfr. Petil aod Sir Han Stiigli Qour took part is the debate. 

• Sir B. L Hitter, the Law Member, stated that the Goversmeot aUitsde waa one of 
abeolnte neatrality. Peieonally he eoosidered the bill to be a hsmane meusre, bst the 
Gofeniisent wosld not be jaatified in takiBg a flew whieh waa agaloat the geoenl 
opinioD of the oommnnity ooncomed. Is the eirettmatanoea the Oofemaent wosld 
neither ao|mort nor oppose the motion at this etage. 

Sir Han Singh Gosr called opon the Got emaeiit to ooae to fala leaese by 
sspporting the motion whieh the Law Member himaelf described an n hnnaaemeassie. 
He iqnNHM to the Honse not to listen to the adfieeof Mr. Maawood Ahmed to taaie 
the quation entirely to those affoeted by it and not take part in the fothig. 

The motion lor leeitealation was earriod by 30 against 23 rotes. 


Child Ma£Biigs AMCNDma Bill 

B^ Bahadnr Krishnaroachariar, moring his Bill to amend the CSilId 
Marriage Act, said that aoooiding to Hindn Sashtras, marriage meant an inevooiMs 
betroAl. 

Sir Harl Singh Gosr 0 |nned that owing to the decadence of the Hinds lobiety. 
the system of early marriages became castaosaiy. Unless there was a cogent and 
oonsletent argsment that anything was wrong In the Act^ he oosld not see why eny 
amendment was necessary. 

Pandit Sen quoted leng^y fztracta against Sie Act, and was still speaking whan 
the sdjonmmeot motbn S Mr. B. Das, to dlaosai the nosattslactory character of 
the terma of reference of the Adtisoiy CapiUon Itlbnnal, waa taken np. 

Advisost OAFiTAnoir Tbibdval 

Mr. B. Bos fflored : *'lhia Honae do now idjosm”. Ho laid that thongh the 
question of the capitation charge was so important to India, yet the irat inbraia- 
tion about it waa given in the Britiah Pries. The oommnaiqne dedaied that the 
Capitation Tribunal would esAmine not only the question of tho capitation ohaigei, 
but also India’s claim that oontributiona ihonld be made by the British Goremment 
towards military expenditure in India. This latter question raised a very wide snb* 
joct It had oeen discussed by the Defence Buo-Oommittee of the Bound Table 
Coolerence. It should hare been tackled independeutly and not put as a aide tssuo 
before the Advisory Tribunal. Mr. Das deciarid that India was paying contribntions 
five times more than all the mighty Dominions put together, 

Mr. B. C, Miitra said that Mr. Das’a motion wos not meant as a censnre, bocanse 
official and non official opinion agreed on the subject, but the terms of rofrirenoe had 
aroused suspicion. India wan paying before 10C6 HT-lOsh. per capita for rocruitment 
and training of the British Army men for services in India. This was rai*ed in 
1906 to £ll-8rii. The British Government demanded after tho War so much aa 
£2B-10Bh, per capita. Tho Tribunal was to meet in a bole and corner manner 
“Why Should the report be submitted to the Prime Minister only and not to the 
Indian Legislature”. 

Mr, Tottenham, Army. Secretary, rq[>1ying, welcomed the dlBcnssion as it would 
enable him to clear a misr.pprcbension. Though the Tribunal would be advisory, iU 
report would carry maximum weight. The terms of reference did not include politi- 
cal or eonstitntiooal questions at all, but only financial questions. The terms of 
reforeoce attempted to put in the first para the British cla'm that there should be a 
charge made to Indian revenue for tiainiog and recruiting British army men for 
service in India. The second para put the counter-claim made by India, that no 
such charge be made, in view of the fact that ludia too render^'d services to His 
Majesty’s Government by employing those troops in India and that money-value 
should be attached to that sen'ice. ... 

Mr. Tottenham added that this had nothing to do with the icoommcndation of 
the Defence Committee of the Round Tabic Coufercncc for an expert enquiry. This 
expert enquiry had already been held by experts appointed by His Rxcrileocy the 
Commander-in-Chief, and their report had been forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment who would refer it to the Imperial Defence SuI)-Conimittec. 

Mr. Tottenham emphasised that the questions before the Tribunal would be purely 
financial, and the procure would correspond, more or less, tc that of bearing ap- 
peals in a court of law. Both His Majesty’s Ooverument and the Opvmment of 
India would aubmit written statemeuU of their claims, and counsels on behalf of m 
respective Governments would argue their case. There would be so witnesses, either 
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offeitl or ooo-oflkiiL Hie lodlaa eeee bad been under prepamtioa lor nontbs, and 
the final tooebee were now beinic giren to it. There would be a leading Enidiab Bania* 
ter and an eminent Indian kwyer to aigne the eaae of the Government of India. 
The Amy Beeretaiy contended Uiat eonaSderlng the limited nature and aoope of 
the enqnuj, no more bnaineaadike or aatialaetory procedure could have been deviled. 
It waa eoMdcced wiee in all mOHarv mattere to make the proceedinga confidential, 
but he bad no doubt that the report of the Tribunal would be publiabed. There 
could be no more cuitable authority than the Prime Miniater for lubmiaaiott of the 
BepOTt. The India Government and the L^latlve Aiiemblv would have a lull 
opportunity of eonaidering it before dedaiont were taken. He undertook to eoromu- 
nUate the day'a debate to the anthoritlea at Home. Thia waa a matter in which 
ofileial and non-oflleial opinion eoineided. Indeedi for the paat fifty ycara. even be- 
lore non-oflicial opinion took an intereat in the matter, the Government of India had 
bean preaaing lor Juatice to India. 

The motion waa pat to vote^ and delmted by 40 agunat 18 votes. 

PiaasnoEB Batub foe Ooabtal Tbaffic 


71k SEPTEMBER Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved ^-“Ihia Assembly recommends 
to the Governor-General-in-Ooundl to take the neccasary steps for the purpose of fix* 
ing the minimum rates lor the passenger carrying trade by sea between the coastal 
porta of India.” Dr. Ahmed recalled that the House had passed Mr. K. C. Neogy’s Bill 
fixing rates in reapeet of inland water traffic. He wanted the same principle to be 
accepted in the case of coastal trade, as the eireumstanecs were identical, and Indian 
interests were bdng crushed by a rate war by powerful British interests. He cave, 
as an instance, how the B. 1. b. N. had reduced from Ra. 12 to 6 its fare and from 
Ba. 14 to Bs. 4 pa mannd its freight to kill the Indian competitor ; and when that 
eompetition was killed, the rates were raised to a level even higher than that exist- 
ing provioosly. When, however, another Indian competitor came, the rates were 
sgain brought down similarly and the passengers were given even free motor rides 
snd presents like handkerchiefs. He contendA that there should bo no monopoly of 
Europeans in the coastal trade of India. On the other hand, if a monopoly was to 
exiat. it should rather be of Indians. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Ckaudhury^ supporting the resolution, drew attention to Mr. 
Gandhi^a observations on the subject at the liound Table Conference in support of 
the resolution. He ssked whether the Government was going to stand aside as a 
apeotator to Indian companies being crushed and ruined, and what was worse to 
keep on paying a hum subsidy to the B. I. 8. N. to carry moils. He particularly 
comlained that the A. B. Railway were giving, through booking facilities to the 
B. 1. 8. N.. and refusing the same to Indian companies. The Mercantile Marine 
Oommittee^B recommendation for a licensing board had not been adopted and he 
asked the Government at least to honour me promise thew in 1929, to secure 
adqnate representation of Indian interests in the coastal traffic. 

The Hon’ble Sir C, P, Ramasipcnni Aipar, Commerce Member, explained that the 
Government were not opposed to the root idea of the resolution. Ho added ; *The 
Government arc always solicitous of giving the utmost encouragement to the coastal 
trade of India, but it is not possible for certain reasons, to start immediate legisla- 
tion or legislation on the lines indicated in the rcsolntion. If and when Burma is 
separated, the purpose of the rcaolntion would be nullified. The proper solution 
is a modus vivmai between the various companies in India.” In this connection 
the Gommerco Member referred to the endeavour of the Government, for some time 
put, to arrive at a settlement between the B. I. 8. N. and other small companies. 
That was the only way in which this problem could be finally and satisfactorily 
decided. He was glad that the British spokesman at the Round Table Oonferenee 
was of the same view. To ensure a fair deal for small Indian companies, the Go- 
vernment should be fully empowered to exercise control over rates, so as to see that 
the weaker company was not squccscd out by the stronger one by unfair catting of 
rates. II the resolution was adopts, many companies would be started and 
hundreds of idle riiips abroad would bo brought here to add to the bitter competition. 
It was the object of the Government to mejee the smaller Indian companies thrive 
and live, and the Government was anxious to explore all possibilities for such 
assiatanca 

Sir Hart Singh Qour said that he was disappointed at the attitude of the Com- 
merce Member who, he expected, would deal with the question in a spirit of broad 
statesmanship. What the resolution wanted at the present moment was simply pro- 
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leetion of tbe iiidi(seiioas eompiDicf ttniBir'iiiB to Hfo aguntl • powofal 
tfbooc unto rt te-w bad bronsht tbeir wen esiatcnce into Jaopmj. 

Sir Cowuji Jehanair said that Jus B.1. 8 . N. (^paoy h^ 
poly :•(!) aionopoly by atatnte ( 2 ) monopoly by Gomninrat and limm wa 
0 ) monopoly which powerful vompaniea mioyed ^ 

ori;ani«dK‘ The rcaolulion aim^ at this laat ^ toiM 

ita aide. There wa§ no element of diacnmination iuv<^feil but they mm aaBing 
merely for the removal of a monoprfy not sMction^ by 
lemilatnre. That monopoly in this cue rpeolutely he^oot tho aona of 
^Yiog their ahare of the benefit .The time ^ 

■hoold toke action, and this rcaolution ahould be paaaed with the full approftl of 
the Gofernmeot 

Dr. ZiatMr, replying to the debate, ami^ that the ^ 

cd on the aaanmption that Bnrma would bo aeparated but ofen if Borma waa tepn- 
rated, trade rclationa could atill ciiat . , , 

Tic Hon jle Sir a P. Samastcam Aiyar, in winding up the debate, pr^iimw 
that the Government were quite alive to the ncccaaity of taking aa apoeuuy ana 
efi'ectively fu» poaaible mcaanrea to control the conatal traffic 

The retiolation waa pass<xl by 50 agnioat 44 rotca and tho Honac adjonmea. 

Criminal Procedurk Code Amendment Bill. 

8ih. SEPTEMBER The House diacusicd to-day the bill to amend wytion ^ 
of the Cl. Procedure Code introduced by Mr. JL 0, 

Mr. Haig moving reference to a Select Ooromittcc of .his Bill aaid that toe ^lon 

waa drastically amended in 11)23 and the experience gained had ro^c •J* 

ing case for revision. He made it clear that the bill in no way affected the KW>“nas 

whcrco.. a criminal case might be transferred, J 

pcrsoi going to the court at any stage of the proceedings with a * 

transfer, but it proposed to abolish the woewnre whivh in certain 

provided for compulsory adjournment ITic lljrac Member next explaini^ that 

under tho law, as enacted in 1023, there is no limit to the numto 

lions that can bo made in the course of a single case; 

obligation on a party which notified its intention to move the High ^urt 

taking any such action or giving the rcMon for not doing so ^,****® 

its purposes of adjournment. The ijosition that had arisen bad bwn *'*"™”*^ W 

Jiwiicc Lort W illiams* remarks : ‘No accused person can convicted «cq>t willi 

ins rwn consent’^ Justice Malbk nad concurred with the views of Justice I /ort 

Williams. The Home Member next nuoted from tbe overwhelming volume ol juaieiai 

and administrative opinion gathered by the Government. 

Mr. Jtanga Iyer proposed that Mr. H. K. 1 *><• 

mittcc and Mr. fe. C. Mitra proposed the name of Mian 8 hah Nawaz. 

The Home Member accepted both the proposals, , • r i 

Sardar 8 ant Singh, Mr. 8 . C. Jog niid Mr. Lalchand Nayalrai did not move 
the amendment that the bill be '•irculatcd for eliciting public opinion, 

Mr. /i. R. Puri, speaking on the main motion, said that the right to dcfcMid 
in a criminal case was a privilege which should be legitimately P*rcn *tnd not en- 
croached upon. Under the existing law, the accused had the right to notify uis in- 
tention to apply for transfer of the case at any stage of an iiiqiii^. Inc s^xcr was 
disappointed that the Bill at one stroke, aimed at taking a\v^ny the right of transfer 
nt any stage of an mquiry. The accused thereafter would have to notifv his intcn- 
tion 10 apply for transfer even before tbe first proswution witness had bwn exi^in- 
cd. ITiat might prejudice a magistrate, who otherwise would have been 
do justice, thus injuring the accus^’s interests. Continuing, Mr. Pun ^ntendeathat 
an ac>cu 8 cd could not anticipate the magistrate fl behaviour before the 
When it was remembered that any application 10 
of annoying the magistrate, who would therefore hardly be 
a super-man, to hold the scales even, such applications could 
heartedly. Then again, if the law waa abused by a f^, it was S® 

majority of persons should be penalised, ^d deprived of a 
was opposca to the Bill, on the ground that making it more ngorous would pot 
mow hardships oii the accused. He suggest^ that IM ®***^*|*5^ 
allowed to remain intact, magistrates bring given discretion to grant on adjournment 
where one had alrouly been granted. 
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Sir B, L» MiUer lAid that the entire critidara was not afisaiost the object of the 
Bill, bat agaihat specific prorisioni. In reply to a qaeotion pat by Sir B1 Yakub 
jie said that the principle of the Bill was to stop the cxiatiog nnlimitcd scope for 
oompolsory adjoamment. Similarly, the aaegeation of Mian Shah llawaz and Mr. 
Part for bmiting compensation \n the High Gbart to a specific figure eoald bo gone 
into by the Select Committee. He agreed with Blian Sbao Nawaz that the piorisions 
of inherent jurisdietion in the section which Mr. Puri had quoted, could not bo used 
in contrafention of an express power. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub could not understand the hurry with which the Oorernment 
brou^t forward the legislation. The accused’s rights should be protected and the 
speaker endorsed Mr. Puri’s amendment. He wanted an assurance that such an 
amendment could be moved in the select committee. 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar repeated the assurance given by the Law Member 
that the select committee could discuss it. The motion for a select committee was 
put and agreed to. The House then adjourned. 

Age of Costsekt Bill 

12^. SEPTEMBER In the Assembly to-day. 8ir Hari Singh Gour moved to 
allow nis Age of Consent Bill to bo continued and not to be allowed to lapse, as he 
arrived a little late the other day and lost the chance of moving it. 

Raja Bahadur Kriahuamachariar opposed the motion as no special reason had 
iyicn g;ivcn to persuade the House to make an exception in the ease of such a 
contentious bill. The House divided, Government remaining neutral. Europeans, 
Independents and some Nationalists voted with him and the motion for conlinuing 
the Bill was carried by 116 to 2K0 votes. 

Ck. P. C. Amend. Bill— Sel. Comm. Report. 

The House then discussed official BilU, Mr. Haig, Home Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee on the Bill amending the Criminal Procedure Code and 
said he had just then received a dissenting minute from Eao Bahadur Patil. 

The Select Committee on the Bill consider that the power to 
obtain an adjournment on notifying to the court, the intention to 

apply for a transfer, should not be cor fined to cases where the noti- 
fication is made before a trial begins. The Oomrailtcc think that the provisions 
should be made for compulsory adjournment if the party notifies an intention to 
move for transfer any time before argnmeats begin, that is, before the defence closes. 
Itocognisiug that the present abuse must be checked, the Committee provide th.it 
once a party has secured an adjournment, the court is not bound to adjourn on 
subsequent intimation of any intention to apply for transfer by the same party. 
Where there are more than one accused, it sbaii not be possible for the diUcrent 
accused, by a series of successive intimations, to secure a series of adjournmculs. 

The Committee note that the inherent power of a court under Section 344 to 
adjourn a case is not afl'ected, but have insertca an explanation to make that ckuir. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt, in a dissenting note, thinks that the safeguard given is 

illusory, and not real. The speedy disposal of a case should not over-ride the 

diapensaiiou of justice. Mr. B. L, Patil, in a separate note of dissent, says that in 

principle one accused in oo sense represents another and practically their interest 
may be conflicting. 

Land Acquiattion Amending Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved the consideration of the Bill amending the Land Acciuisi- 
tiou Act to provide for the acquisition of land by private employers for labour 
housing purposes. Sir Muhaninied Yakub asked why the abnormal procedure was 
adoptea in the case of the normal It^islatiou. He moved lor circulation of the Bill. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir agreed that public opinion should be ascertained. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Govoriimeiit had oo objection and the Bill was 
accordingly circulate for eliciting public opinion, 

Indian Emigration A Indian Cantonments acts 

The House passed Bills amendiug the Indian Emigration Act and the ladian 
Cantonment Act without diseussioo. 

Fledginq of Ghoj^rsn's Labour Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce* moved for Iconaidcratton of the Bill prohibiting pledging of 
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Iftbo/r ol chOdm. He laid that India wai well-known for hor lore of children. Ihii 
Bill wonM pot a itro to the praetioci in Madraa, Ahmedtbad and Amritiar dii* 
eofcied bj the Labour Obmmiwion. The Goremment wiahed the Bill to be enaoted 
DOW, but if the Home ao deaired it conld cirenlate it. 

Sir C P* Banaawami Aijar explained that the Bill intended to prohibit the 
mortgaitiDfc and riedidog of ebildran and the penaltj attaching to auoh aotioni. If 
thm were any deleeta and the Bill reqnired alteration! that could be done in the 
Select Oommittee without the Bill being circnlated. The Bill waa then referred to a 
Select Oommittee; 

ANCISPT MoXtTMEWTB PRESERVATION ACT 

Mr. Ba{pai moved an amending Bill to the Ancient Monnmenta Prcaervation Act 
of 1904. Dr. Ziauddin aopported but Mr. Lalchand Naralrai raiaod oertain objectiona 
and wanted farther aaauranoea from the Qoverument. 

Ghaudhuri Zafamllah Khan, Education Member of thf» Government, assured the 
House that it was the primary object of the Government to preserve antiquities and 
ancient treasures in India itself for the purpose of knowledge and education. By 
passing the Bill the Asscmblj would be authorising excavations under Government 
supervision, so that exportation could be prevented. Ho further assured the mem- 
bers that the rules would be administered in the proper spirit and having regard to 
the main obi^t of the Bill, that preference shall always be given to Indians, and 
hoped Mr. Havalrai would withdraw his amendments. 

Mr. Navalrai withdrew all amendments except that a provision ue in- 
corporated in favour of antiquities found under private property being divided with 
the original owner of the property if ho wished to have a share. 
Mr. Yamin Khan, Dr. Ziaoddin and Sir CowaBjoe Jehangir opposed the amend- 
ment, which waa lost. Finally, the Bill was passed wi.hout division. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Bill to Amend 8arda Act 

13lh. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to transact non-ofBcial business. 
After interpellations the House proceeded with the consideration of the bill to amend 
^6 Sarda Act so as to exempt the Brahmans and others from its operation. Pandit 
8. N. Sen made a lengthy speech full of quotations from the Sbastras in support 
of the alteration of the Act. 

Mr. Haig, io opposing the motion on behalf of the Government, said that there 
^ been no change in public opinion to justify the repeal of the measure which the 
^use passed after strict scrutiny by two Select CommiUccs. Messrs Ramkrishna 
Jha, B. N. Misra and Raja Krishnnmacbariar supported the motion and accused 

j ^ywnment for interfering in religious matters, while Kunwar Raghubir Singh 
and Mr. Jadhav opposed the motion and declared the Act to be in the interest of 
humanity. The debate had not finished when the adjourned motion of Mr. Ranga 
Iyer tc discuss the letter of Mr4hatma Gandhi to the Prime Minister involving the 
Mahatma’s decision to die, was taken up, 

Mahatma*! Fast— Adjourned Motion. 

Mr. C. Ranga Aiyar moving that “the House do now adjourn,” observed : 
^bord Krishna has said that “Whenever virtue subHidca and vice prevails, I come 
down and help mankind. “We look at Mahntina Gandhi as an incarnation of our God 
who has come down in obedience to the mandate of the Lord to help mankind 
(applause). To-day, very rightly and very nobly in obedience to the mandate of our 
Rishis and the faith of our Gods, the Mahatma has taken up the duty of revolting 
against a decision which will split up our faith and our race and pass a statutory 
condonation on onr religion. He has taken a vow to resist that decision witn 
bis life. Who dies if the Mahatma lives, and who lives if the Mahatma dies ? 
gpplause). He has decided to die, so that the l>epressed Classes my live. The 
rame^ Minister of a foreign nation, alien in thought, outlook and with limited wis- 
dom, justifies this acmgatioo. This wont poison has been introduced for twenty 
veani so that our refigioo. our gods and our community could be broken to piaeea 
for the benefit of British Impenaliam. 1 look upon this segregation as driving the 
win end of the wedg^ This ii a oonspiracy to break up the joint family of oar 
nuida o^mani^. xhia consplraoy wUI be resisted by the Hiudus so long as they 
we faith to tfaeu gods and in their rel^n. This community will join and resist 
this imperialist amipt in % msoner wmeh the British rule in India has not under- 
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itood In jp^ Mihitna QaadU hM^dedaied hiinidf te ornr rqirfignlitioii of 
the Pyy? ^**BP*i. ? ^ ^5^***^ ^ honour hki pledge and allow an 

oppofUuilty to ^ Ibhatma 1 ^ the Hindna to anange a aettlement among themidfeo. 

Cootionipg, Mr. Bonn Aljtf naked Bir 0. P. Bamaawami Aijar, whoae 
^ S®. •peate into poUio li^ whether he wonld iSto to^y 

^Hamlet” i^thoot the Pnnoe of Dwmaric In London and naked the Leader of ^e 
Bonne to devote hia opogito to aaring the Mahatma from He e^jiied that Sir 


language, u® aw wnemm tne rame Miniater knew more about the Deprea^ 

nominated to^ i^blj aa Deprea^aaaa tqi^ He had enter^ into 
• Moonji of the Hindn Itohaaabha. Why did the Gotem- 

ment H®*;® ^ }*>® pwpM pp AaaoeiltiMi^ bpgna inatitutlona and men who 

had no lidlowiog. I»nt were widely . adferttaed in the coinmna of anti-Indian 
Pieia f , Why did nr*: the Premier accept the Bala-Moonii Pact? 
Mr. Aiyar conolnded: **I^ Great Britain inake np and nave ^Mahatmaii 
and thereby nave thar oonneotion with India. If the Mahatma dice, with him will 
die tlm Bntiah connexion ^th In^. and a new generation will be bom with hatred 
of Bntain and er^thing Bntiah (lond apnlanaeV^ 

Mr. If. C Ba>ak apoke aa loliowa '^erer in the annaia of the hiatory of 
India haa the impe of the Xyepteaaed Ciaaaea aaanmed the importance it haa td^ay. 
For thia we, of the I^re^ aaaaea. must for ever be grateful to Mabatina 
Gandhi. He, hu told the world, jn worda which cannot be miataken, that our 
regeneration la the fundamental aim of hit life. II world conactence cannot be ronaod 
3 ven now to a maUaation of the poaition of the Dopreaaed Olaasea, then we can 
only conclude that all the inatiocta of hnmanity are dead in the world to-day. 

»Iiet me remind the Houae that oura ia an atl-India problem, and not confined to 
some proTincea m ft la m the case of the Muslima and the Sikhs. 1 have heard it 
repeats often mat the Muslims and Sikhs claimed special consideration, beoanse 
th^ are martial raws. So have wo been in the ancient history of India. But, Sir 
whrt we claim is that we have, in addition, been roost law-abiding and loyal citizens! 
Even when social laws degrade us to a position of untouchability, we never took 
the law into our hanus, We depended upon the moral conscience of our conntry- 
mused to a realisation of the grave injustice and inhumanity practis^ 
agaiust us. auv nriHitiy] bv Mmtma Gan- 
dhi opposing the grant of communal electorates lo me i^prioacu : am sure 

there is no member io this Hon’ble House who will not regret that circumstances 
ahould have forced such a great personality to Cake a vow to play on his life. But, 
Sir, the correspondence shows that the Government had enough warning. They did 
not attach full importance to onr considered views expressed in our conferences. They 


from the course of creating separate electorates. 

*‘Sir, the situation as it confronts ua to-day, is as follows me Brltisn uuvern- 
meut have given their communal decision. They declare that it shall hold the field 
for 20 years in respect of the Depressed Oiasscs, anless there is a unanimous rcouest 
made before the constitution is framed or ten years after the constitution has work- 
ed. 1 wonder what is meant by uoanimous rccpiest ? In the political history of any 
country has such literal unauimity ever b^n attained on any issue? Is the British 
Government sure that Britishers arc unanimous io giving India a farther measure 
of responsibility? Is even the National Govcniment sure that the Conservatives, as 
a whole, back its Indian policy ? This eondiUon of unanimity is thus a dodge to 
keep ns perpetually divided. 

« 1 claim that my community is already in favour of common electorates, and 
1 will prove my coiitentiou by a few quototions. You all know that the British 
Government sent two dele^tcs to represent the Depressed Classes at the Round 
Table Couferonce— Dr, Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Srinivasao. Dr. Ambedkar presen- 
ted the ease of the Depressed Classes iu Bombay before the Simon Commission. He 
presented the statement of his sabha, whore he pleaded for joint electorates.’* 

Alter giving a ituotation Mr. Itiq® proceeded : 

‘‘Again in bis minute of dissent to the report of the Bombay Provincial Simon 
Committee, Dr. Ambedkar demanded joint eluctorates with reservation of seats. 

“As regards Rao Bahadur Srinivasau, when be appeared before the Simon Cbm- 
mission in Madras, to a quostiou put by a memba of the Commissioo, wbeihtt he 
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wtDted Mpoite deetonftei lor the DemMed CItiiei, he aeid : 'Not at preMot,’ Hie 
leMOoe were that ^ people are not yet ad? aneiMl to have aeparate deotoiatei and 
nnleia yon jdfe adalt Innehiie. the DepraMed Claaaes ahoald hare no aeparate 
deetoratoa. Ihia waa in 1929 when he went to the flrat B. T. 0. The Depieaaed 
daaaea FadeiatUm of Madraa, of which Mr. Srinirasan ia the praaidMil^ paaaed a raaola- 
tion anpportiu joint eleotoratea and giving him that mandate for bemg daeed before 
the B T. (X In thia connection let me remind the Honae that even Dr. Ambed- 
kar demaiidod Joint olectorato with raaervation of aeaU at the flrat Bonnd Table 
Oonlarenee. 

"When the Indian Central Oommittee’a report waa published giving the Depraaaed 
Glaaaea joint dectoratea with reaorvation of acata for all provincoa, except Madraa, 
there waa no hoc and cry. When the Simon Oommiaaion^a report embodying eleoto- 
rates with reservation of seats was pabliahod, there was no protest raised af^nat it 
My friend, Dr. Ambedkar, while speaking on the recommendations of this Oommla- 
sion, welcomed this mtem. in the interests of his community, and raised an objeo* 
tkm to the system of a panel from which the (Governor was to select eandidatea for 
the Drarcaaed Classes. Indeed. Dr. Ambedkar, speaking at the Kamptee Conference 
in 1930, declared : 'No share of political powers can come to you, so long as the 
British Government remains where it is. It is only in a Swaraj constitution that 
yon stand any chance of getting political power into your nanda.^ He aaid in the 
same speech : 'Swarajya Is going to bo a system of government in which you 
(Depressed Clasaes) stand a chance, other things being equal, of being amongst thoao 
who will be installed as political sovereigns of this country.” 

"1 '*0 not know what brought about a revolution in the state ot mind of Dr. 
Ambedkar and Mr. Srinlvasan at the second Bound Table Conference when they 
sacrificed a system whereby they would have obtained the right to be political 
sovereigns, and secured instead the expression of the minimum voice for people who 
dflservra the maximum electoral power to direct the Government from within. 

"Now. 8ir, it will be clear to the House that joint electorates were acceptable to 
my community from the time they understood that there was to be a transfer of 
power to Indian hands. The position we took was that under a scheme of govern- 
ment in which Indiana will rule, onr safety lay not in finding channels for voicing 
our opinions, but in taking our due share in the government of the country. In- 
deed, this is my chief atta^ on the Premier’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi. He telb 
us that be has given separate electorates for twenty ycare. to enable us to |mt a 
minimum number of seats to place our views before the C^vernment and the Lsajs* 
lature of the day. This privilege we have already enjoyed under the Montford Re- 
forms, and if has enabled ns to get representation in numerous local bodies and in 
the legislaturea both Provincial and Central. Vo are sufficiently orgimized for that 
purpose, and do not need either special pleading and special succour in the future. 
What we do need as a real remedy for oui uplift is the definite power to elect our 
representatives from the general constituencies and bold them responsible to us for 
their actions. 

"1 do not know why the Prime Minister calls the scheme of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats as impracticable. It is already in force in the local bodidi in 
Madras and some other provinces, and has workra very Mtisfactorily. I contend. 
Sir. that the scheme enunciated in the communal decision involves our segreintion 
and makes us politically untouchable. 1 am surprised at the argument of the Prime 
Minister that tom is no segregation because wo can vote for caste Hindus who will 
have to solicit our votes. 

"There is, Sir, another tragic side to the controversy. we claim upoeial 

proteetion from the Government for some share in the oflicud serviees which is 
given by the Government of India to other minorities and backward classes, we are 
told that we are classed as Hindus and have no speciat claim. Bat when we declare 
that in the matter of legislative Rmresentation, we would like to join toe geo^ 
bo^ of Hindus, we are told that wo are a separato oommunUy (Aimbose). The 
snfierings which mj oommunity has undergone at toe hands of csste Hindus hsTO 
b« seknowledged by the easte-Hindus themselves. I am prepared to admit tM 
tome are a large number of refor m ers among them who are doing eve^bing 
to improve our stotos and position. I am con vin«^ that ^re fe a jtoaniy 
and a cha^ in tbs am^ of vision of too cssto Hmdim We, the DepreM^ §*"52; 
feel ourselvii as tme ffindus. We feel tost too moral conseience of the Hindns 
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bM bm nmied to nnh in eitcBt that our Miration Bn in bcina^ abont a ehaago 
tom within the main bod/ of Hindu eoeiet/ and not fa)' aemgaOng oandfei tom 
Uim, The eoune adopted bj the Gofernment would eertalnlj aneit the p iogieie 
of thia meet laudable moTement. 

muit aaj. Sir, that the Mme Miniater’a letter, in ita entin and 

eipnMion, hat diuppolnted me moat, fie argnei» lor inatanoe^ that waerfation of 
aeata under Joint eleetoratea would not get genuine repieaentation lor ua. Doea the 
Fchne Mlniater know that the Simon Oommiiaion, eonaisting of aeren ehoaen Bti- 
tiahera, held, after a moat thorough inreatigation on the apot, that aueh a mtem 
would produce genuine,, repreaentation for ua t Even the fear eapreeaed by the Prime 
Mlniater la reaolfed by Mahatma Gandhi who haa aaid that he la ready to enrol 
erery adult member of the Depreaaed Claaa aa a voter and impoae a atrieter teat on 
eaate Hindua. May I aak why the Premier la not piepared to oonaider thia ac^tion T 

"Now let me aummariae the poaition. The Premier ia for aeparate eleotoratea, 
to aeenze a minimum numbm of apokmmen for the Depreaaed CSlaaaea. Ifahatma 
GandhI’a deeialon ia for over-repreaentation of the Depreaaki ClAeaea in iolot deo- 
toratOi My pact with Dr. Moonjee of the Hindu Maha Sabha givea my oommunity 
reaervation of aeata on a population baala through joint eleetoratea. 

"In eoodualon, let me add that I have known and atndied the queation of the 
Depreaaed Olaaaea in all ita bearinga ail over India during the quarter of a century 
of my pnbUc lifo. I waa privileged to review it fully during our tour with tlw 
Simon oommlaaion. I would therefore aak the Government to take thia aaanraneo 
tom me, that our bent Intereat require that wc ahould not be diaaeetod tom the 
Hindu community but that we ahould have our due repreaentation in the legialaturea 
on the baaia ol reaervation. The criaia that facea ua to-day la very grave. There 
haaga in the balance, the life of the groatcat Indian of our time, and there hanga 
in the balance the future ol the miilfona of the down-trodden people of thia country, 
la the Government going to take the reaponaibility for killing one and reducing the 
other to perpetual aervitude ? Let it make ita choice well and wiaely,” (Applauae). 


Mr. Bant Singh urged the Government to take atock of the aituation that had 
ariaen in conaequenoe of the Communal Award, and he warned the Government that 
the agitation amongat the Sikha waa growing. 

Mf, Baig^ Home Member, aaid that Mr. Gandhi’a threatened action waa intended 
to force on the Government and public opinion a particular aolution on a matter 
of public policy. No Government could poaaibly let ita action to be influenced by 
meUioda of thia kind (Applauae from the European group). If thia principle were 
once accepted, there would bo an end of Government aa the preaent Goverment 
underatood it, or aa the people contemplated it. If Mr. Gandhi’a method waa 
accepted, they would aoon find themselvea under a dictator of a novel kind in the 
hiatory of the world. The Communal Award had been given, becauae, there waa no 
agreement reached between the Depreaaed Claaaea and the eaate Hindua. If an 
agreement wan reached before the new Government of India Bill waa ready, then 
that would be ti^en aa an aoem>table alternative. 

Mr. Gandhi’a action, the Home Member continued, was really directed to bring- 
ing preaanre to bear not on Hia Majeaty’s Government, but on the repreaentativea of 
the Depreaafxl Claaaea, ao that they might adopt hia viewa. Mr. Gandhi waa trying 
to do thia by coercive methoda, which were not rcaaonable in the political aphere. 
The Premiera award allowed every Depreaaed Claaa voter to vote in joint electorate 
in the general conatituenciea with all other Hindua, and ao there waa no aegregation 
in it. In addition to that, ther^ waa the proviaion of aeparate eleetoratea for a limited 
pericri to allow their apokeaman to voice the ideala of the community. The Deprea- 
aed Claaaea requited a apecial meaaure of protection, aa under the new Conatitution 
there would be no foreign element to hold the acalea even. 

Sir Cbwca^ Mangir aaw in Mr. Gandhi’a threatened action an opportunity for 
a aolution of the queation of the repreaentation of the Depreaaed Claaaea, and alao 
it other qneatlona. He thei^re aaaei^ that It ahould relieve the Government of 
eonaldetable reapooaibility. fie related the hiatory of the diacuaaiona In the aecond 
Bound Tal^ Oonferaace id whidi he waa a memner, and aaid that it waa the un- 
fortunate refuaal of Mr. Gandhi to agree to the demand of Dr. Ambedkav for le- 
aervation of aeato, that led him (Dr. Ambe^) to aak for aepi^ eleetorat^ 
B f^ing between the linea of Mr. Gtndhra letter to Bit Samuel Hoaie and the 

Mr. GandU hiri.now ^grt Ma 
view, and waa prepared to concede leaervation of aeata. That bang ao. Mr. Gandhi 
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•boold be gifcn ao cmporUuiitj of medkliiig beUreeo the Ambedkar and Ri^ eehoola 
of thought, 10 that thexe might be peace oa thia partiealar iaatte aad a adlatloa of 
thia aad other pcoblema. 

The Hoalde Sir G P. Bamantami Aiffor aaid : Qaadhi’a method of aolflag 

a political qoeatkm by noo-pblitical methoda, ia oae whieh ia fraaght with tha 
greatoit posaible danger to the conetitatiooal derelopment of the eoaatrj/* fie 
read out a atatement that ‘‘opponnnitlea wilt no doubt ariae for Mr. Qaodai to pat 
forward hia point of ?iew, and to try to effect the ehango of opinioo whieh he hi^ 
lor. It meet be remembered that the anggeated ebange of opinioo moat 
be aoch as will fall within the terma of the Premier*a annooneemeot'’ Oontinoing 
he aaid that the only way to soire the problem waa by motaal diaeoaaion 
and motaal agreement. Bao Bahadur whoae apeeeh he had liatcned 

to with pleasure and profit, had mentioncdT the ramifioitiono of this problem. 
He waa glad to hear from Rao Bahadur Baiah that his eommunlty waa 
prepared to trust the higher castes with the interests of their community. 
Mr. Gandhi’s inflornee would be potent in that direction. The method of 
direct action, the speaker observed, had in it implications and repeioaaalons, 
fatal to orderly and constitotional development. 

Sir Bari Singh Oour said that Mr. Gandhi had pat into his letter to Sir Samuel 
fioare a pregnant sentence, na i.cly, that he hoped on his return to India to mobi- 
lise public opinion against separate electorates lor the Deprmsed Glasses. But it was not 
to be. Sir Hari Singh blamed the Government lor denying Mr. Gandhi that 
opportunity. As regards the merits ol the controversy, he aaiothat 11 Mr. Gandhi had 
bMo present in the visitor’s gallery to-day, he would have known whether the caste 
Hindus had in any way relaxed their conservatism, whether they 
were not still opposing all rclorm. do not dclend the action ol Mr, 
Gandhi I deplore that he should have taken such action upon a minor issue. 
But considering Mr. Gandhi’s great services to the country, that be is the 
apostle ol civil disobedience and stands between law and oraer and terrorism, 
this Government must know that Mr. Gandhi sposks as a messen^r ol peai^ We 
c rncstly appeal to Mr. Gandhi to desist Irom his action, and apply his great 
powers towards the pacification ol this country.” 

The motion was thus talked out and the fionie adjourned. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to consider official businoss. Mr. Haig 
introduced the Criminal Law Amendment Bill otoerwisc known as the Ordinance 
Bill which reproduces in the lorm ol iimcndmcnts to Acts already on 
the Statute Book certain provisions ol the Special Powers Ordinance X pi and 
includes (a) provisions against associations dangerous to the public peace, (b) 
provisions against certain forms of intimidation, and (c) provisions to secure grmiter 
wntrol over the press. The following is the statement ol objects and reasons ol the 

/'The Civil Disobedience Movement had made it necessary to supplement the 
Criminal Law by means ol certain Ordinances promulgated by the Govcrpor-General 
in the exercise of his powers under Section 72 of the Government ol India Act. The 
Special Powers Ordinance, which combines the powers taken by earlier Ordinances 
lapses on the 29th December 1932. Though the Ordinances have enabled the Local 
Governments and their officers to control the movement, its organisers have not 
abandoned their attempt to paralyse the Government and to coerce the law-abiding 
citizens. Experience ol the last two years and of the previous movements on the 
same lines shows that in the absence ol certaio of the powers at present exisUng, it 
is no difficult matter to stari or revive such subversive movements. Conditions 
prevailing at present as a result ol measures taken by the Government ol India and 
the Local Governments arc such as to render it unnecessary to assuiM for the 
whole ol British India all the powers conferred by the Bpecial Powon^rdinanoe 
now in force and it is hoped that the powers conlerred by Gh^ter II (Emergency 
Powers), Chapter IV (Special Courts) and Chapter V (Special Proylslona against in- 
■tigation to the illegal refusal ol paymmit of certain liaoilities) will only bo needed 
in certain provinooB. It is, thermre, intended by this bill to Uke only wose powers 
which a general review of the sitnation shows are required lor m whole of India 
and to leave it to local Govemmenta to soppleme nt these provisioiis by means ol 
local legialatioo in order to meet local or emergent conditions.”^ 
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TlOBoiurr Outbaobb Bill 

Me. Hftig oeit intiodiiood a Bill iniipleiiieDiing the Bengal SappraMion of Tenoriit 
Ootnfeei Ael. 1632, eo aa to profide for appeals to the HQjih Oourt In certain cases 
and to esdiido tbeir Jniiadlotion In other matters. 

Bailwatb Act AimmvG Hill 

Sir O. P. BasMBwami Alw, Oommeroe Member, then mosed that the Bill to asmd 
the Indian Bailwajs of 1860 be talom Into consideratton. He said that the Go* 
temment bad alfead/ initiated an eoonl^ to asoertain the steps to be taken to effect 
co-ordination of road defciopment with Sailways. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for eir- 
cnlation of the measure. Mr. B. Das anspeeted that the Bill was 
bronght forward after a representation by the Associated Chambers of Gommerce. 
OooBidering the dnaneial position of the Bailways, the Assembly should not 
grant this power to the traditionally extravagant Bailway Board, who would at once 
purehase eostly maebines. Mr. Muaazam Sahib said that the Bill should be brought 
after the Beport of the Bond Ooromittee had been submitted. Mr. 8. 0. Sen wanted 
to know the legal position of railway buses so far as liabilities were concerned, 
whether they would be governed by the Bailway Act or by the Carriers Act. Mr. 
K. C. Veofj criticlaed the Ordinance mentality in the dealings of the Government, 
who wanM comprehensive and unconditional powers without looking to the com- 
forts and convenience of passengers. 

The Commerce Member, roplyinff to the debate, emphasised that the Bill would 
apply not to any State-managra raSways or big company-managed railways, but 
only to those companies whidi were comparatively small in character, ana found 
themselves hard hit by reason of competition. The Government would endeavour 
their best to obtain public opinion, both Indian and European. 

The House agreed to the circulation of the Bill. 

HAJ COBfMITTBBB BUX 

Mr. Bajpai, Education Secretary, moved for consideration of the Bill to establish 
committees in the principal ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim pilgrims to 
Hedja]. He answoed many of the points of criticism contained in the minutes of 
dissent and in the interest of pilgrims urged immediate pass^ of the measure. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved for circulation, and 
wanted that only Muslim members should vote on this motion. Mr. Sadiq Hassan, 
supporting the Bill, said that it was reactionary and tightened the 
hold of the Government. Kunwar Ismail Ali Khan, supporting the 
Bill, said that it would be of little use without the other two 
Haj Bills. Sir Abdur Bahim, opposing the motion for circulation, said that public 
opinion had been sufficiently expressed. He was convinced that for the sneccssful 
working of the Oommittees, the Government must have some representatives since it 
would be providing funds for the Committees. 

Trade Dxsputetb Act 

The House •next passed the Bill amending Section 13 of the Trade Disputes Act. 
relating to Oourts of ^Enquiry. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Working of Tata Steel Company 

I5lb. SEPTEMBER :^Mr. Amamaih DuH moved a resolution to-day 

reoommending that *^at the forthooming enquiry by the Tariff Board in 
to the Tkta Steel Works at Jamshedpur, investigation be 

oonduoted into what proportion the total asseto of the company bear to 
the agipragate value of protection so far enjoyed by it by way of bounty ^ 
tariiC whether and how far the process of Indlanisation is being carried on, what 
lelatfona have subsisted between the firm and Labour, whether and to what extent 
the purohaoe of raw materials and machinery is being conducted on economic lines, 
and whrther the sale policy of pig iron is conducive to the best interests of the 
eonnto, etc.” Mr. Dutt said that wlum protection was offered to the Tatas, it was 
lealim that the nioteotion needed was in the best interests of the countiy. The 
pfoteotiOB amounted to nearly five ororai of rupees annually, and it was lair on the 
part jsf the pddJo to demand an enquiry to asoertain whether the pnblie had gained 
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to 



Thm had been wrioiif 
of tho Tidat eiceedod in 



Mr. JBIimmU mofinff ao aaendment, waotad to know bow far the Tata 
Iioo and Swel Worln aeoiovad Uie ol^ of the prolooto grancod to it ainoa 
1981, and how far thagr had pioinoted anbahliary Indian and aotfi^ indqMtka. 

Mr. S. C. MUn moTod an amendment tot adegute npieaentalion of the Amem- 
blj and other Intereata aneh w Labour and anbaidiary conoema on tho OonuniiteCi 


Mr. M JT. DndhoTM, in an imperfootly beard aneeeh, referred to the ncigleet of 
eottage indoatrka, and aaid that emiaaariea of the Ilataa bad oome from Jamehedpnr 
to inlnenee the membera to rote down their harmlom propoaitkm. 


Mr. B. IkUf anpporting the reaolatioo, refnaod to anbaeribe to Ooremment eon- 
iiol of an Indian indnatry. Ho anpported the amendmenta. 


Mr. H. P. Modif rieonmaly oppoaed the reeolntion. He aaid that tho TariflT 
Board wa^ the proper body to toriew all mattora and the Board’a report abowed 
that they bad made a fnli inreatigation which took ooto eren of the wildeet allem^ 
tiooe. He eontended that the attack made on tho Tataa waa unfair, ao the eaiariee 
to the oofenanted staff had been lednocd in the past six yeara from Ra. 31 lakhs 
to Ra. 18 lafcha, while in the same period the immbor of European and American 
offidala had bee» reduced from 223 to 78. Tho Tataa had apent about a crore and 
seventy lakha on labour welhite achemca, which wore coating Bs. 11 lakhs yearly lor 
maintenance. 


Sir C, P. Bamatwmi Aiyar emphaaiaed that tho proper enquiry Ireqnirod by 
the statute waa to aec to what extent the Steel industry could compete with the 
foreign countries and to what extent the country should support the industry for 
that pnrpoae and also to see that it was run on the most efficient linos. For such 
an enquiry, there must be a body which would include experts, who would be 
entitled to into tho commercial and other aspects of the industry. The facts, fad- 
ings and judgment of that expert body would be sifted and examined by this 
Honse, whidi was the ultimate judge os to the method and amount of protection 
require in the circumstances. It was therefore not right that the members of the 
Assembly should ait on the Enquiry Committee. Sir CL P. Bamaswami Aiyar in- 
formed the House that all the points raised during the debate would bo kept in 
view by the Tariff Board, but he pointed out that there wore limits to these ^nts. 

the President thereupon put all the amendments to vote. All of them were 
rejected. The resolution oi Mr. Dutta was then put and lost without a division. 


Coal Purchase fob State Railways 


Mr. A. H. Ohtwnatn next moved that a permanent board be constituted under the 
Railway Board with the Chief Commiasioncr, BAilwaya, or a member of the Board 
as the Chairman, and the Chief Inspector of Mines, a Loco SuperintendcDt of each 
State Railway in rotation, and a gentleman with the experience of the commercial 
side of colliery work, but not actually in the coal trade, as members of the Bosrd 
for the purpose of making all purchases of deal which wore thou being done by tho 
Railway Board and fojr looking after the State Railway ^llieries and 

running them on commercial lines. He said that tho administration of railway 
collieries was involving a loss of fif^ lakhs a year, firstlyi by the 

baying of coal at hii^r rates in pre&ence to lower ones, secondly, 
by im extravagant working of collieries in violation of the accepted 
principle of the Government ot calling public tenders, with the result that their cost 
of raising was two rupees higher than the price at which they could purchase coal 
in the marlmt He attributed favouritism as the cause of this loss to public 
revwne. He asked what did the Railway Board people know about coal 7 Ihqy 
had to sooept Mr Whitworth’s rooommeodation. He said he had received numeioM 
letters making senoos allegatfons. He argued that tho malpraetioes could 

only be stopped, if tenders were reoetved direct by the lUilwsy Bo^ 
^ulated in their office and opened publicly. Mr. Gbusoavi luformed the 
Houm that Mr. Whitworth leoeived about 40,000 rupees over and above his 
moowy salary of Ra. ^500 by way of commiaskm for purchasing coal for tM 
noo-8Ute RisUwayo. He held Ibid 16 lakhs of rupees could be ••▼ed on tho 
purdiaae side and 16 lakha oo laiaiiig the eontract and 16 lakha wen 
naaounled for 1^ the top-bnvy admiAittation and by the foet that the 
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OofemjMol io sliovuii the isieiog eoet» did not ilm intoest on the espitsl. 
nor depraiatkm nor eoyslty on weSshbridi^ Xhie the pablie esehoqner 
hed enilmd s lom of nine etorce daring the rqiUne of Hr. Whitworth. 

Mr. 8. C. Bm, lepadlstlng Mr. Ohnsnsffe nUegstion^ relened to Sir Geoise 
Reiny’e speech m the Aseemblj to the effeet that parchsses of eosi were msdo after 
a eompl oemtiny by two members of the Bailway Board and iiaally hy the Gom- 
meiee Member so lor os tho quality and the qaamity were ooncemed. According to 
the nsnol prootiee, tenders were first ezaminod io the office Of the Chid Mining 
Engineer who, In tcirn, forwarded thom to the Railway Board. Ho did not Uiink 
that the sigmtioo of Mr. Ghacnat i lor appointiag a coal board which would 
oonsist of only one member of the Railway Board was in any way better than the 
present proetfcc. 

Further debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Mahatma’s Fast— Govt. Dbcibiom to Reijase 

M£- Hsig. Homo Member, then made the following statement : - 

’’Mr. Gandhi has made it clear by his correspondence with the Prime 
Minister that he is proposing to starve himself to death, not as a protest against 
hit detention, nor with tho obj^t of securing bis release, but on a point of principle 
whidi is not related to tho Civil Disobedience movement. It has been decided that 
as soon as Mr. Gandhi actually begins his fast he should *be removed from jail to 
a Buitablo place of private residence and the only restriction that will be imposed 
upon him there, as at present contemplated, is that he should be served with an 
order directing him to remain there. We hope it will prove unnecessary to impose 
any further restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, but this matter will depend primarily on 
whether the liberty accorded to him is found to lend itself to the promotion oi tho 
Civil Disobedience movement or any similar agitation directed against Government or 
to affect the maintenance of law and order.” 

Immediately after Mr. Haig had made this statement, Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer gave 
notice of an adjournment motion to discuss the conditions imposed on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s release. 

Haj Committees Bill 

Ifilh. SEPTEMBER Discussion on the Billto establish Committees in the principlal 
ports of pilgrim traHic to assist. Muslim pilgrims tc the Hedjaz, was resumed to-day. 
Sir Abdur lialtim said that the Janiiat-ul- Ulema hod been misled by certain pro- 
pagandists. Tho Haj was purely a religious ritual and there was no foundation for 
such a fear. Every provision of tho Bill was directed to assisting the pilgrims. The 
Government would come in simply to assist the representatives of the Muslim pub- 
lic. The measure stood on tho same footing, as, for instance, the regulations made 
for arrangements on the occasion of pilgrimage within the borders of India. He 
asked the House not to delay the passing of a beneficial measure, and asked Mr. 
Maswood Ahmed to withdraw his amendments. 

Sir Makomed Yakub, opposing the amendment, said that Moslems had been 
clamouring for a long time for the establishment of comoiittocs like these. There 
was no use postponing the Bill by recirculation, as moslcm religious bodies had al- 
ready expressed their opinions. 

Chaudhury Zafarullah Khan, meeting the criticism of some members and of the 
Jamiat-ttl-Ulems, made it abundantly clear that the Dill was not a religious measure. 
It did not Impose any restrictions on pilgrims^ but intended to render tho pilgrims’ 
journey overland and stay in the Hedjaz less irksome. He explained that those who 
would not desire to avail themselves of the Act need not do so. The Bill should be 
judged on its merits. Referring to the Ulemas’ represeniation on the Committees, 
ho explained that the Bill did not restrict the choice of members to a par- 
ticular category and it. was possible to co-opt more members to give effect to their 
desire. Referring to Mr. Sadiq Hnssan’s attack on the Committees’ constitution, 
G^udhuri Zafarullah said that it was the Government’s first attempt to set up 
sneh eommittees and it would be difficult to run them without including members 
with administrative experience, who would be there to help and assist and not in- 
fiuenoe dSecisions. 

The amendment wu put to vote, and was lost. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmad propoied another amendment that oil officers and servants 
of Fort Haj Committees be MualiaM only. Two othen supported him. 
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During teihM itidiBg Mr. Axhanli lappMod Uw BQI « _ 

with demoetalie vrlndpl^ Hr. Anwami Aiim and Mr. Jad^? alto awpfioclad it 
Mr. Maawood Ahmed, wbn had Mopoaed a large- iiuaber ol aaModaeile, ‘ 
red to ren^ ^ ^ opiaion waa laekia lor Mwllma. 

The Bill waa ilnallj paaaed without oppoaitioo. 


Wojuuusv’a CoMPiVBAnoir Box 

Sir Frank Koyee then mofcd that the Bill farther to amend the Workamn'O 
Gompeoaation Act of 1923, be referred to a aelcct eommitter. 

Mr. F. E. James tbonght that a mcaaare like the one before tho Honae ahonid 
be iutrodaoed after the eatabliahment of a Federal OoTornmeut Howerer, he did 
DOt like to oppose reference to a select oommittec. 

Diaenasioti nad not ftoiahed when the Assembly rose. 

Cbiminal Cases Teaksfer Bill 

lOth. SEPTEMBER Mr. Baig moved lor consideration ol the Bill to assend the 
Criminal Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. He explained the two 
lines of thought that were proposed before the eommittiy*, and emphasised that under 
the revised Bill, it would not bo necessary for a transfer application to be made only 
before the trial begins in order to secure compulsory adjournment. Secondly, this 
system of compulsory adjournment should take place at any time before the defence 
closed its case, but when once a party had secured an adjournment, the court would 
not be bound to adjourn on any subacqncnt intimation of an intention to apply for 
tranafer made by the fame party. Where there were more than one accused, it would 
not be possible for the diflerent accused by a series of successive intimations to secure 
a scries of adjournments. This provision was necessary in orJer to prevent tmaltfide 
appHcations for adjournment in order to tamper with prosecution witnesses. Any 
party intending to make applications would be required to execute a bond not ex- 
ceeding Rs, 200, to ensure Uiat he would make such an application within a 
reasonable time. This was another safeguard against frivolons and vexations appli- 
cations. The Home Member claimed that the Bill, as amended, gave rcasoiiAle 
protection, and prevented the worst abuses ol the present system. 

Mr. Lalchand Katalrai regarded the changes mode in the Bill, os takiDg away 
with one band what was oficr^ with the other. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi thought that the Bill, as it emerged from the Seloct 
Committee, was much more reactionary than the original one. He submitted that 
the security demanded for transfer was too high. 

Mr. Mahomed Muawam^ supporting the motion, said that the Bill, tas it had 
emerged from the Select Committee, left no room for attack. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that in frivolous cases of transfer, compensation should 
be given to the complainant and not to the Crown. Referring to cases having 
ditTorent sets of accused with confiictiug interests, he said that the ptovisiou acted 
harshly on the party which had not taken advantage of the first adjournment and 
later found the Magistrate biassed in favour of one set of acensed. 

Sir R. L. MUtcr, replying, said that the prosecution was always by the Crown 
and so the bond should be in favour of the Crown ns it would prove a deterrent 
.against frivolous transfers. Referring to cases having several sets of accused with 
conflicting interests, he 8.aki that there was no ground for transfer unless tho^ Ma- 
gistrate was involvra, and it was in the highest degree unlikely (hat the Mwistrate 
would favour one party against another. Referring to the allegation 
about insufficient time being given by the Magistrate where two courts wen to 
be moved, Sir B. L. Mittcr said that when an application once went to the High 
Court it had the power to extend the period. No statutory limit had been fixed, 
precisely for the reason that the period fixed might prove to be insufficient. 

The House next proeccdod to discuss the various amendments moved by ^ Memrs. 
Lalchand Navolrai. j^inkcishua Roddi, B. L. Paiil and S. C. Jog for lowering the 
limit of compensation. These were rejected without a discussion. 

The House adjonrnod without coocinding the disposal of the amendments. 

Child Marriaoe Ambkdhbnt Bill 

20lb. SEPTEMBER :-Raja Babadnr Krishimiuachariar resumed bis leply to 
kdiatc on his motion to lake into consideration bis Bill to amend the Sarda Child 
Mwriiigc Rcrtnint Act. The Bill tiM tbrovn out by S3 to 31 votra. 
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IscoMB Tax Aiaanoixo Biul 

Bit B§H Mfi OoMT, moftog that the wamndUut Bitt to the Indian Ineone Ihs 
Afll of 1962 be leferred to n Select Oeaniltt^ aaid that the intention of the Bill waa 
to lanMfe the moat glariog delaata In aaaeaament and to bring the aiaeaiora 
d JiuBeial oonM and hoped that the Bill wonM leoelfe the 
in aome mcaanie aaNiiocate the haxihacM and ligoar of the 
nnpopalaritj had been incKased bj the mode and manner oi 

Jfr. Madunxis, mofing an amendment lor ckenlation. opined that it would be 
be bBBti if the opinion n the genml pnUic were a?aiJable to the Bdect Committee. 

Ba h adur Xrukaamaekari rapporting the BUI aekod the Government, while 
the taa, which thej did mercueMlj, to adopt methoda which did not 

-V.TlS. aaid that if the BUI waa changed draaticallsr in the select committee, 
llit^ it conld be circiilated, aa at this sUge the BUI as drafted met widi the wishes 
at the peat maaa of people u wdl as the mercantile community. 

Mr, 8, C, Sen agreed with Sir Hori Blogh Oonr that there were vagaries and 
*anlnm* In assessment everywhere, which required immediate remedy. Be did not 
nndentand the move for circulation. 

Bar Alan Partene said that there was nothing in the present poaition, which 
Jnatifled /t radical amendment of the law. The mover of the Bill made no attempt 
Df any sort of the figures to make out a case for drastic alteration, and there waa 
no mention in the Bill as to who waa to appoint the assessors, and who was to 
decide whether there should be more ihan three or five assessors or pmnts of that 
description. The provision of this kind would do away once for all with all the 
secrecy in the administration of income tax law, and it was for that reason that it 
has been opposed on so many occasions. 

iff. B. Ic. said that the proposal would increase confidence if High Oonrta 
rather than the Income Tax Commissioners were to dispose of income tax appeals. 

Btr Bart Singh Gour. replying to the debate, said that the present law waa 
gaBing to the whole country and creating discontent. He concluded 
saying that the present procedure required a radical change and referred to the 
Ofbiiosi of {udgea frequently calling a change in the law. 

The motion lor circulation was passM and the House adfouroed. 

Criminal Cases Transfer Bill 

21SL SEPTEMBER A number of amendments to the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill were brought forth and rejected by the House to-day. Some were not moved. 
Mr. £Ug, moving the second reading, said that the proposed arrangements were 
valuable and eorely needed for improvement in Criminal Procedure. 

Alts lunch the diseussioo proceeded on the third reading of the Bill. Mr. 
Mavakai aaid that a very hard procedure had been laid down for the accused. By 
niuiiing the measure the House would embolden the Government to bring a more 
nt lirialaUoo. Mr. Lahiri Ghaudhnri opposed but Dr. Dc Souza, welcoming 
the fiiMBUOPy said that the right of tranafer put ioto the hands of the aecuacd and 
oouniiS e weapon tending to undermine the independence of a magistrate. Sir Hari 
Wngb Gour aaid that it was in the interests of jnstioo that the accused be not 
armed with a power to aek lor frequent adjournments merely to delay juatiee^ thus 
dctetiim iti own pnrpoia He added that the select committco had neoosaarily to 
pul a Unlit as the House had accepted the principle that frivoloua and vcxatioua 
iraiiatas ihouid be diaoonraged. ilr. Pori asked the House to imagine the mis- 
chief that would aeerue if eveiy accused were given the rifdit of adjournment, while 
Mr. Mitfu said that the measure wu a piece of panicky legislation. 

The BQl wee p meed without e division. 
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MCi Saig next moved lor the referenee of the Bill to supplement the Criminal Law 
(biliK known the Ordinances Bill) to a Select Committee conaisting of Meson. 
Tjmin Elmii. a a Sen, Gaya Fxasmi Sinsrh. a a Jog. B. R. Puri, a C. Mitm, 
a V« JaUav, cor iAStie iiuidion. Sir Mahomod Yakub, Mr. N. N. Aukle- 
Mr. LaMii Chauhury, Dhran Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. C. W. Gwyun^ and 
the mover lor report by Norember 7. 



and eaeonraffed. One waa die Do*ient eampaiKn in tha United Pinvinaia 
fttd tha UM iDOTament in a aemi-military form atartad in tha auc&l and 

inilammi^e North- Weat Frontier exhibiting deflanoe of antborili. Tha aation tahna 
Minrt theae moTomenU b? the Oorernment waa met by a mawal af atll 
^bediem throngfa^t the country. Hcnca aeferal Oidinanoea waia Iwaad by tha 
OoTomor-Oaerd^ w^rb expired in June, when they aonld not diaaaid thaaa 
weapona wi^ wlueh the morement wu betog fraught. Acooidiagly tha Oidlaanaai 
i conaolidatod form, which will expire at tha and of year. 
CiTil I>iaob^ira<m, if ita manifeatationa bad bm much curtailed, and thonn Ita 
auppm^ bad loat a good deal of the impetua with whieh tha mofaaMM waa 
atMtM, waa atill in exiateoce and none could propheay when it wonld coma to an 
end. It would not come to an end ao long aa ita leadera atill felt that thm waa any 
proapect of aucceaa. 

Coal Purchase for State Railways 

22iid. SCPT^BER Diacnaaion «*aa reaumed to-day on llr. Qhiiiaa?i*a iMln* 
tipn for a board of management for the railway eoliieriea and tha purehaaa of aaaL 
Mr. 8, C. Ultra moved ao amendment that a eommittee with a oon-oMal 
majority be apnointed for devtaing auitable waya for tha brttar workbg and 
management of the State Railway coUieriea wUh a view to mnniog thm on aoai* 
mercial linca without prejudice to the preaent Government poUoy of coal pniehiaa 
from the open market. Coniidering the amoant of agitation on tha anbja^ Mr. 
Mitra thought immediate inveatigation waa neceaaaiy. 

Mr. P. i?. Rau, Financial Gommiaioner for Rallwaya, replying to tha dabata 
expreaaed diaappointmeot that Mr. Ghuzoavi had not anbataniiatea any aHagationa 
except that be had referred to lome anonymoua letters whoae anthora Mr. Qhnanavi 
would not mention. Mr. Gbuznavi hM aaid that Mr. Whitworth leoeivad forty 
thousand rupees a year on commission for the purchase of coal, while the fam 
was that this money waa credited to the Railway Fund. The speaker rnmdiated tha 
charges of corruption and favouritism and contested Mr. Gbuznavi'a view tnat contraeta 
could be arranged cheap enough Co save lakhs of rupees. Mr. 8. C. Mitra*a 
enouiry committee would not be neccBssry as the Public Aceoanti Committee could 
look into this matter thoroughly. Ue asserted that the Chief Engineer Mnia 

would continue to be the Railway Board’s expert adviser aud the lUilway Board haa 
been and would remain the final arbiter. 

Mr. Ghuzoavi withdrew bis resolution in view of the Government aararanoe. 

Floggixu for Crimes Against Women 

Pandit Sen moved that the Criminal Law be reviscu to include flogging in the 
punishments prescribed for abduction and similar crimes against women, and the 
forfeiture of property in cases of repetition by old oflenders. 

Mr. C. W. Gwynne, opposing on beball of the Government, said that the 
mover miauuderatoou the principle of taw. In inch cases as rape, it was punishable 
with whipping. Rut whipping la applied only to jnvenile ofTendcra. On the whole 
tmre had been little increase in the crime, and the existing law being adequate, the 
Govemmeat were not agreeable to enhance the punishment. 

The resolution waa loat and the House adjourned, 

Income-Tax Act Amehdment Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Sir Alan Parsons moved for leave to iotrodnee a Bill to 
amend the locome-Ux Act, 1932 (Second Amendment). Sir Hari Singh Oonr opposed 
m motion for introductioo. Sir A. Parsons aaid that the House had the opUoo 
ojf gating the Bill circulated for eiiciting public opinion, instead of opposing tha 
Bui in die first stage. The Bill was then introduced. 

Mcrshidabad Estate fiiu. 

Mr. Metcalfe, Foreign Secretar}*. introduced the Bill providing for appointment of 
a mnnager, on behalf A the Secretary of State, of the propeitiea of the N'***!! of 
Mnrahidabiul and to define the powers and duties of the manager. 
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WOBKHEV’S COifFEVSATION BlLL. 


Tht Hoom tlm pioweded with the coneidenUion of Sir Fnok K(^ce^s Bill to 
end the Workmeo^t Oompenietioo Aet. 

« m m ^ a.Om * O mm mm « a mm a mm • 


Ib Hm debiite tbet followed Mr. Abdvl Matin Cbondburj and Mr. E Daa spoke 
lilpttdiiig the attionnt of compenfation. Mr. Tbampan anegcated that all work-farma 
ka^of enidnce be brongbt under the ecope of the Bill. Mr. Mitia annported the 
neaaare, bit opined that the aeope of the Bill vaa unnecesaarily reatncted, while 
the propoaed acale of coicpeniatjon did not do iuaiice to labourers. Mr. Mody 
apeeifleally o^iecM to the higher acale of compenaation laid down, as moat of the 
labour ornniaattona had alimy expreaaed the opinion that the oreaent acalea of 
eonpenaation were adeouate. Mr. Joahi protested against delaying the paBsage of 
the Bill and replied to Mfr. Mody that the lower coat of living had already afiect^i 
wagea. 

Sir Fkank Noyce, replying to the debate, said that an opportunity would be 
given in the aeleet committee for expresaion o! the different points of view and that 
the Ooeemment attitude would be open to reconsideration. 

The motion for select committee wss passed. 


Assam Estate Labouberb Bill 

The House then took up the Bill to amend the law relating to emigrant 
labottiers in the tea districts of Assam as amended by the select committee. 

Sir Frank Noyce referred to the nature of the amendments made by the select 
committee, and added that it was the Government’s intention to bring into operation 
the BUI, it it was passed in this session, from April next. 

In the debate that followed Dr. Ziauddin. while not denying comforts to 
labourera, pleaded for a limit so as not to increase the cost of production. Dr. 
Dalai, anpporting the Bill, said that the principles of the measures ought to meet 
with the frank and cordial acceptance of the tea planters. Dr. Dalai said that the 
Bill was of indiapntable advantage to the labourers as well as the planters. Mr. 
Milligan said that there was no provision that Government ontrol would automa- 
tically end. He referred to the absence of unemployment in Assam, and said that 
the Industry accepted the Bill. He urged a review of the legislation after five years. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Bill was a compromise between the employer and 
the labour view, as it was intended to make the conditions of recruitment satisfactory . 
He could not promise its review after five years, but had no doubt that the futu* d 
Govern men t would keep a keen eye on its working. 

Two formal amendments moved by Sir Lancelot Graham were adopted, and the 
Bill was passed amidst checra. 


Narcotic Drugs Convention 

Sir Alan ParaoD’a resolution urging ratiffcation of the Convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs was passed. 

The then House adiourned till the 26tb. 

Chittagong Outrage Cond£.mn£i> 

Beth. SEFTEMBFR : —Sir C. P, Ramaswamy Iyer moved the following resolution 
to-df7 : 'This House desire to place on record its feelings of horror and its strong 
eondemnation of the terrorist outrage perpetrated on the night of Sirpt. 24 at Pahartali 
and requests the President to cenvey its dcra sympathy with the families of the 
victims and the wounded persons.’ Sir mmaswami read to ^he House the 
details of the incident and the Bengal Governor's telegram or. subiect. He 
concluded : *Let us make it emphatically clear that we are horror-struck and that we 
denounce the crime and the motive of the crime in no unccrtaic voice.’ 

Members of all parties associated themselves with all that had been said by the 
leader of the House and added that sach acts were certainly bound to retard the 
growth of responsible government in this ''ountnr. 

CrUaiaal Law Aasaadmant BiU 


The House then took up the consideration of the Ordinance Bill. 

Mr. Anklesaria moved lor the circulation of the bill. He said the promulgation 
of the Ordinances had created deep fwlings of discontent among the poliucally- 
minded people as the executive was usurping the function of the legislature, it 
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wtf neeeuBrj to aicertaio public opinion. Ac for the merite of the bill he nid li 
WM time thet the legislature should properly function and help the OoTemmenl to 
enact measuics to control the demoralised sgitaiion. In other oonntries similar agi- 
utions had been met by a far more summary procedure than embodied in thk blU. 

Mr. Jteddi was entirely oppo^ to the bill but in order to mobilise public opi- 
nion behind him wanted circulation. He quoted the Viceroy's speech in the Assem- 
bly to prove that civil disobedience did not eiist, while enacting the bill would give 
impcAns to a dying movement. He added it was not a repressive policy but mutual 
confidence that was necessary to take us to the end of our journey. He referred to 
the opinion of ex-Ministers and judges of Madras that repression would have disas- 
trous consequences. He added that the present Assembly with a nominal non-official 
element was not justified in putting so many restrictions on the freedom of indivi- 
duals. Jf the bill were passed, Government would be aptly termed despotic* The 
bill struck at the very root of nationalism. 

Mr. Satftg Hasan dilTered fundamentally from the way the Government tackled 
the problem of civil disobedience aud said that the propom legislation was worse 
and blacker than the Uuwlatt Act which created a strong agitation. He said that the 
bill was a serious encroachment on the liberty of the people. Instead of crushing civU 
disobedience it would increase terrorism and give impetus to communism. Referring 
to the provisions relating to the press he said that tne bill would strangle the press 
and asked if it was wise at this juncture to increase discontent. Bui it the bill was 
in the interests of the country the Home Member should not be afraid of its 
circulation. 

Mr. B. R. Puri, on behalf of the Nationalist benches, said that he was 
opposed to the bill root and branch. He felt that the Home Member’s admirable 
speech missed an important point. It failed to give them what brought about the 
civil disobcuicnce and the circunistaoces which had forced the people to Udte to the 
only weapon which was the weapon of the weak. (Applauso.) *A British statesman 
had said : Either govern or get out. 1 say : Get ou* , if these are the laws by 
which alone you can govern.’ (Applause). He complained that the Government had 
been playing the game of hide and seek. He quoted Lord Irwin’s speech in Janu- 
ary, 19IU to show that the legislature must be taken into coofideuce the moment it 
met. Mr. Puri said if the Govcinmcnt were confident that the issue aud reissue of 
ordinances was the correct procedure then they had no reason to risk a measure in 
the Assembly, and if they accepted that the procedure was open to serious constitu- 
tional objection, they should forthwith release all the prisoners undergoing illegal 
imprieoiiiiiCDt. 

27tb. SEPTEMBER i— 'The Assembly contiiiiicd to-day the discussion on the 
Clrdinance Bill. Mr, B. R. Pun, resuming his speech diK iissi'd at length the pro- 
posed provision in the Bill in nspect of public servants and ooniended that (he pro- 
vision was too wide and was likely to be abased and misused by the lower ranks, in 
whose hands th: power was being put. He nhowed that the fierntanent law of the 
land as given in the I'eual Code declared that if any (Hsrsons voluntarily obstructed a 
public s^Tvant in the discharge of publx service, he would be punisht'd with three 
mouths’ imprisonment. Oa liic other hand, this Bill provided that mere dissuasion of 
a public Servant and mere inducement to disregard his duty is punishable with one 
year’s imprisonment, buch drastic power was not conHitiered ntxie^sary even during 
conditions of the Great war. What was worse was that these widest . owers were to 
be handled by the mugistrucy from whom tlicy cou'iil never expect justice. Continu- 
ing. Mr. Pun raised aii iinportuni coustiiutionul ihsueiind said that the Govern meat of 
India Act had given power to the Indian legislature to Icginlate and that power can 
not be delegated to any agency to supplcineni iheir own power, which is given ex- 
clusively to them. This Bill as well as the tjrdinaiicc which it would replace gives 
to the Governor-General in Council jiower to declare an association unlawful. He 
declared that the CTiraiiiai l-oiw Amendment Act, detiiiing what coosiiiued an unlaw- 
ful association, acknowledged the fact that the Icgislalure must lay down specifically 
these definitions. The proposed provision in the Bill was thus 'ultra vires of the 
(fovernment of India Act. 

Afian Shah Naicax said that these Ordinances wr*rc fleeting ephemeral thiogi as 
rampared to power. They wanted to mend or eiid these laws. Goveromeot was, 
however, entitled to maiuiain law aud '.ruer the new constitution couW proper- 
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Mr. Bififk Mid Hut Ui party gnoalljr favoured tdataea to the ealeet 
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Sir iiehamm§d Yakub eomplftlaad tiuit the AMemblj was not eontnlled at the 
tine of the Ifane and leiiene of the Oxdinaneea bat ho^ that the membera would 
now lealiee the feeponeibllity planed oo tiieir ehoaldera. He aaid that dfil DIeobe* 
dienee had *|panl9ied trade and upeet loeial order an waa clear from the riota of 
1990 and 1991. Bot If there wu leaa crime in 1932, it waa aoldy becanae of the 
prompt pcomnlgation of the Ordioaneea.” He urged the Hooae to acornt the 
principle of the Bill (applaoae). 

Captain Lakhaud waa ante that Mr. Haig would ahow magnanimity in th^ Rdeet 
Oammittee and meet the point of flew of the Oppoaition. 

Mr. SarbSaa Sarda raid that ererybody waa agreed that the Criminal Law waa 
not only ciflieient but in aome eaaea czceaaife^ Ciril diaobedienec waa a temporary 
moremeot and there was nothing to show that this would last fdr e?er. In oraer to 
deal with thia malady, each a bi^; legislation was unnecessa^. He bad no hcalta- 
tkm to eonelude that It waa designed completely to control the whole public 
aetirity. 

Mr. Dumoiia agreed that eiceptional circumatancea eziated in the country at 
present for which the Oongreaa waa not wholly to blame. He, howerer, requested 
the Gorernment to limit the period of operation of the law, aa otherwise it would 
be a constant source of irritation, agitation and discontent throughout the country. 

28lh. SEPTEMBER 5tr Hof Uingh Oour, Leader of the Oppoaition, in open- 
ing ^e debate to-day, contended that the Bill offended against fnndamental tawa 
and waa ropngnant to proriaions of the Government of India Act. It waa attempted 
to over-legialate for an evil which at the present moment waa disturbing the peace 
of the country. Sir Hariaingh took fourfold legal objections. Firstly, the penal 
code was a punitive and not a preventive legislation while this Bill was preventive : 
thus the Bill was creating a new offence and was against the principles of criminal 
jurisprudence. Secondly^ it was prescribing a new criminal procure for the land 
by making offences cognizable and non -bailable and arming third class Magistrates 
with powers wbirii the ordinary law did not deem them ht to discharge. Thirdly, 
it woB providing for forfeiture of property which provision the Assembly had at the 
earliest opportunity thrown out of the statute book as being repugnant to modern 
conscience. Fourthly, the Bill asked the House to stultify itsrif by re-mserting the 
very provisions of the Press law which it threw out while passing the Emergency 
Pim Act a year ago. He, therefore, urged the Government to wiHidraw the present 
Bill and redraft it and bring the matter up in the November session. 

Mr. E. P. Modu said the Bill waa thoroughly unsound in principle though it 
had been introduced By the Home Member in a speech admirable in tone and tem- 
per. He admitted that a special situation required special measure. Just as the 
curfew order waa imposed to meet civil disturbance, similarly the justification for 
the ordinance waa the special emergency. But. he asked, if the Government had so 
far carried on with the Ordinances, why should it not continue to do ao hereafter. 
Measures for special emergency arc limited in duration. 

Sir B. L. Mitter admitted that the law was liable to abuse but the real point 
was the pressing necessity for it and they were anxious on the Government sloe to 
meet that necessity in the least objectionable way. He said there was no deviation 
from the fundamental principles of law. As regards liability of parents for offences 
committed by children, a similar law existed in England and other places. The pro- 
vision against the boycott of Government servants was not to create statutory affec- 
tion for the police but to prevent harrassmeut and coercion. He admitted that the 
pidietiug seothw had a wide range hue it could best be discussed in the Select 
uomBiitie& As regards unlawlal association, he referred to Mr. Pnri’s contention 
ihst delegation of power to the GovemorKkneral in Council was ultra vires. He 
declared that sinoe 1906 the local governments had possessed the power to declare 
an association unlawful and the Bill proposed merely to extend to the Governor- 
General Id Council powers anthoriied by the Act in the case of the Governor in 
Council They were not giving power of legislation but delegating powers of sppli* 
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catkm in a partlenlar mu Oontinniog Sir B. £* Hitter said that the forfeitiire 
^ property cUnae had been criticised on the assnmption that the forfeiture of pri- 
vate prop^y of an individnal was proposed, whereas the property that came under 
the Bill was the proper^ of an nolawful association used in the fartheraiioe of its 
objecu. Referring to lu. Pnri’s contention that the Bill transgressed the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act, the Law Member failed to see which pan of 
the Bill was repugnant to any parliamenta^ Act Sir B. L. Blitter concluded by 
saying that it was not Government's intention to curtail individual freedom, but to 
aujust it to the needs of the society. 

Mr. F. F. JameB (Madras) supported the Bill and urged its reference to 
select committee. He supported the provision of the protection of Government ser- 
vants from intimidation and social boycott and quoted the Congress Worting 
Committee's resolution condemning such boycott and intimidation as opposed to 
non-violence. 

Sir Zulfiquar Alt hoped (hat the Bill would emerge from the Select Committee 
in a mote presentable enape and chastened in spirit. He said that the occasion 
demanded an examination of the situation more dispassionately and calmly 
and the co-operation of the Assembly was most essential for the welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. JT. C. Neogy opined that the principle underlying the Bill was a substitu- 
tion of the rule by law. Mr. Neogy said that if the Congress bad the same strong- 
hold on the people as before the Ordinances, then the Ordinances had failed and if 
it was less there was no justification for re-enactment. 

29th. SEPTEMBER :~Mr. /T. C. Neogy, continuing his speech to-day, described 
Mr. Churchill as one of the great conspirators for Ordinances. Mr. Neogy confessed if 
the Ordinances were withdrawn and Indians wore given control of the administra- 
tion, there would be weakening of the terrorist movement. He agreed with Mr. 
James that there was difference between passive resistance and civil disobedience. The 
forms which civil disobedience had assumed recently like tempering with public wr- 
vants, boycott of Government servants and utilisation of immature beys for political 
propaganda, required checking in the interests of ordered progress of the country. 
If, in the opinion of the House, the Bill required to be limited in duration, then ho 
assured that the Home Member, with his spirit of political accommodation, would 
apee to any considered proposition. If the House was satisfied that the evil was 
there, then it should take toe rcsponsibi|}|y for checking it. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, leader of the Independent Party, said that Bir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer bad spoken with an amount of enthusiasm which surprised the 
speaker. The Bill, offended against criminal jurisprudence «'.nd took 
away the cherished rights of citizens. Ho contested the view ^ of 
the Law Member that the principle of the Bill was to fight against 
certain manifestations of Civil Disobedience. It was directed against the movement 
itself ; whilst what Government could ask them to consider was merely for power to 
suppress certain acts and not the movement. As regards certain acts, said Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the ordinary law gave them enough power to deal with criminal 
conspiracies, sedition, unlawful assemblies, and there was Beet ion 144. Had not the 
1922 movement been fought with these special powers and with the aid of the ordj- 
nary law ? There might be lacuna in one or two places in the ordinary law, but it 
was sufficient to deal with unlawful acts. Sir Abclur Rubim emphasised that there 
was no appeal to law against forfeiture of property and the Bill gave powers and 
privileges to public servants whitU were denied to any other law-binding citizen. He 
added that the bill was highly objectionable and should not^ bo passed. In bis 
opinion constitational advance was the only remedy for Civil Disobedience. He 
complained that British Government had done nothing to uplift the maises. If^ the 
Government had initiated proper measures in that direction the demand for political 
power would not have been so insistent at present. Sir Abdur Rahim concluded that 
this was not the sort of law to be accepted by the country and it was not fair on 
the Government’s pari to thrust it. 

Sardar Sant Singh stressed that the maintenance of law and order was only • 
■ccondary function of the Government, the first being public wcsi. In India Uie 
reverse has been the case, hence the discontent. Sardar Sant Singh laid that to give 
power to the Gtovernment to crush Civil Disobedience would be to provide more 
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iMden for tha mofemeDt. Ibe onlj teal xemedT wu to hnrrj lonrttd with eomli. 
tDtional adf ADoe. He opined that the oidinary law of tlie land waa quite apiBeiMit 
to meet tlie abnonna] aitnation and anpported the circulation motion. 

Mtaar Ahmad Kawax laid that Government had done a great lerviee to 
peace-loving and law-abkUttg eitieeni bj bringing forth a very uaeful and mueh 
needed bill. 

Mr. Munshi caid that the Government had done wrong by putting Mahatma 
Gandhi into jail and removing his wholeeomo infloenoe. It waa the terrorists’ belief 
that they bad given Oandbiji a chance to gain the end by non-violence and 
that be had failed. This bill would make it impossibie for any one to live without 
being at the mercy of petty officials. The Government was disfiguring the Penal 
Code which was a monument to British jurisprudence and jnstloe. 

Bengal TfeRROUsr Outrage— Adj. Motion 

As the clock struck four Mr. Morgan, the leader of the European gronp, moved : 
’This House do now adjourn.” He said that this was not a censure on the Bengal 
Government but intended to show that the Bengal Government had not sufficient 
powers to check terrorist movements of this desmption. The attack made on Sir 
Alfred Watson when he went out for a drive last evening showed that it was not 
the method of a gangster. ^This is a new method of murderous attacL 1 do not 
remember in my long experience any attack of that description being made.” The 
Bengal Goverument was concentrating its activities to suppress such orimei. 
He did not see how any other part of the administration was going to function 
successfully so long as such crimes were prevalent in the provinoe. Mr. Morgan 
contended that education in Bengal wgs not being run satisfactorily. It was a 
matter of investigation whether the Bengal Government should not have more powers 
over schools and colleges in regard to their discipline and administration. ’1 would 
ask the honourable members to read the correspondence between the Government 
and the Calcutta Comration on the subject. It has been allied that in the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee there have been persons connected with the terrorist 
movement, persons who have been convicted for a terrorist crime. If this is a fact, I 
would ask the Government to lay those facts before this House. We have heard a 
great deal about the freedom of the Press. Sir Alfred Watson is the Editor of a 
paper well known to us. Is this the freedom of the Press that the editor, merely 
because he voices his opinion which is not palatable to some sections, should be 
shot, if possible murdered ? Is that the freedom of the Press ? Is it not worse than 
the Bill Dcfore this House 7” Mr. Morgan quoted from Mahatma Gandhi’s writings 
to the efifect that ”bo long as these outrages are tolerated publicly and not condem- 
ned in action rather than in speech, and the Government not assisted in bringing 
the offenders to book, these outrages would continue even with s^-government or 
with complete independence.” Mr. Morgan added that public opinion and public 
action in this country is a method by which the terrorist crime will be suppressed. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer described the outrage as abnormal and sympathised with the feel- 
ing of Europeans. Bir Alfred Watson, he said, is a friend of the Indian cause and 
an advocate of progressive reforms. Mr. Morgan said : ’'Don’t go forward with 
reforms for Bengal.” If there were no reforms then they would be thrown into the 
jaws of terrorists. Terrorism could be met only by rousing public opinion. 
Terrorism sto^ in the way of constitutional growth, but any blocking of xwrms 
would mean more terrorism. If there were real reforms then, instead of the Euro- 
pean Home Member putting down the terrorists, it would be Bir Abdullah Buhra- 
wardy or Mr. 8. C. Mitra. Let the repressive messures be withdrawn, 1^ Mahatma 
Qancfhi, the greatest policeman in the British Empire, be released and with his help 
IhCT could put down terrorism. , , ...... 

Sir Mohammed lakub feared that terrorism which was origiually dmtM against 
officials was rapidly spreading against non-official Europeans and wondered u the 
British Government, who spend more thu seventyfive per cent of the revenues on 
military and police, had ceased to function. . . ^ , . 

Mr. B. Dae, as a co-jonmahst, sympathised with Sir Alfred Watson and asso- 
ciated with Mr. Morgan in condemning terrorism. , , „ ^ ^ , . . 

Mr. Morgan, feeling satisfied with the attitude of the House, asked leave to with- 
draw the motion and at the same time hqped that the members would discuss the 


situation with the European Group, 
The motion was witlmxawn and the 


House adjourned. 
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SOlh. SEFTEMBER .'—The AwemUy met to-day to eonelade the debato on the 
Ordinance BUI. Mr. Jihoi^ Munskf, eontinning bii epeecb, aaid that the paeaing 
of tbie woiat piece of legiilation would bring the Britieh Qofemment Into contempt. 
He wanted that the Britieh and Indian dementa ebocid combine to eradicate the efil 
of tcrroriam. There wae the BriUah terroriem in the form of anppreieion of pablic 
opinion and there wu the Indian terroriem of which they had recently eeen a manl- 
leeution. Bat the preeent bill wae hardly the weapon to put down tenoriam. 

Mr. Joihi, declaring himeelf a non-Congreeemen and a non*commanaUet oppoeed 
the billt which he deacribad aa introdncing terror throarteut the land and eatting 
at the root of liberty and freedom. The Qomoment had loade it abundantly clear 
that thry would be influenced only by the method of non-co-operation. Wae It not 
after the non-co-operation of Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru that they reatored the Bound 
Table Oonierence method ? The Oongreoa had the aympatby of the people through* 
out the country. Speaking from hia knowledge of Bombay, he aaid that thoae who 
did not aympathiae with the Congreaa atiU gate funda to the Oongreaa beoanae there 
waa a feeiiog that the Oongreaa waa being humiliated and eruahed by the Oofcm- 
ment. The paaaing of billa like tbia would only add to that aymnitby. Mr. Baja- 
gopalacharii the chief lieutenant of Mahatma Gandhi, had dnelared that the Oongnaa 
would not atand on preatige if the Qofernment wanted co-operation. thermore, 
the Qoyernment giye up theae repreaaife meaaure and releaae the politiom priaonen 
and thereby paye the way for conciliation with the people. 

Mr. SAa/i Daudi agreed that there were objectionable manileatationa of eifil 
diaobedience which required to be checked, but the preaent bill waa not only for the 
present emergency to meet thoae manileatationa but also lor all future actlyitiea. 
Hence he could not aupport the bill aa it was. 

Mr. S, C. Afitra regi^ed the movement as transient. The remedy for the 
disease should be such aa not to offend popular opinion. He quoted instancea to 
show abuse of power by the police and the executive authorities in working the 
Ordinaocea. 

Sir Abdullah Suhratcardy said that communism, terrorism and civil diaobedience 
had been disturbing the peace and tranquility ol India. Ciril diaobedience waa an 
article of faith with Mahatma Gandhi and would not die so long a he lived. Sir 
Abdullah opined that Ordinances and firmam were more in keraing with the spirit 
ol the East than legislation passed by a legislative assembly. He agreed with Sir 
Mohammad Yaqub on the danger to the country resulting from the rqeetion of the 
bill. Sir Abduliah declared that the Ordinances bad failed to achieve the ob)^ so 
far aa terrorism in Bengal was concerned and legislation embodying their proyialons 
would make no difference. 

Dr. Dalai said that the (Government were compelled to promulgate the Ordinance^ 
for the maintenance of law and order and opined that the bill was required for the 
suppression of a lawless movement and protection of individual liberty. 

Mr. Jadhav waa completely opposed to the bill and said the Government were 
anxious to place the bill per ^ anently on the statnie book now as there would be 
no change for such stringent legislation in the future councils. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer strongly criticised the Government policy behind the bill and 
warned the Government ^t if they did not suitably amend it in the select com* 
mitt:w, then the real fight would begin in this bouse. He took exception to the 
provisions lor greater control of the press and said that tim Government had no 
justification for going beind the back of the Assembly and issuing the Press Ordi- 
nances, nor for tneir now trying to place it on the statue book as permanent legis- 
lation. The terrorist press could never be suppressed by such legislation because 
the terrorists conducted their propaganda through leaflets and it was difficult to 
trace where they were print^ and by whom. 

Aa for communism, this was opposed to the very religion and culture ol Hindus 
fmd Muslims. If there waa communism from Moscow behind the no-rrat campaign 
in the United Provincea, how many taluqdars went in deputation before the Governor? 
As Bir Ramaswami Iyer had aaid yesterday, neither the Congress nor ^ eonid 
be eruahed. Only constitutionalism would Buffer a ari-back d such billa wm 
proceeded with. The Government could aUll retrieve thmr blander by reviving the 
spirit of the Irwin-Gan^ pact 
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Mr. Eaig replyiog to tlw debate, referred to the charce that thia bill was intended 
in loine way to impede the comina new conatitution and aaid : *That ia the last 
thioff we ntfe in oar mind. What we feel, on the contrary, ia that theae powers 
ire Intended to reatrain the ciril diaobedtence movement aa uotbina could be more 
diaastroaa to the new conatitutioo than the succeae of civil diaobeaience. which will 
be a deadly blow to the working of anv free eonstitation in future. The leader of 
the Nationalists and others have said that repression is no cure. If by that phrase 
he iders to broad political problems that repression is not a core for political 
unreet, lor political aspirations and for the rising tide of political conseioueness, I 
entifely agree with him (applause) and His Majesty’s Government entirely a^ee 
with mm. Bepresaion in that sense is not, and has never been, our policy, but wc 
must distlngoish between eoncessioas to political development and concessions to 
poliiieal lawlessness.' Mr. Haig proceeded to say that those who bad contended 
that elfil disobedience was a reaction against an illiberal policy were forreiting what 
had happened daring the last two or three years. He recalled Lord Irwin’s 
announcement of November, 1922, about the B. T. C. but in December that year 
the Congress decided to keep away from that conference and to ask for independence 
or the shadow of iodepeodence. 1 have always regarded ;that decision as one of 
the tragediee in the recent history of India. Mr. Gandhi has stated in his letter to 
fiUr Samael Hoare that he regardkl civil disobedience as an article of faith. It is 
posMble that that gives a clue to the action which has been pursued in the last 
two years. Wh«re hath comes in, reason goes out i applause on the Government 
side of the House) and it may be that Mr. Gandhi has been hypnotised by the 
previoas sueoess of a particular method. But in ray judgment we must prove to 
the people that oivil disobedience is not the panacea for political problems. We 
most show that it ii a discredited political weapon and we must endeavour to 
break it.' Mr. Haig contended that rather than these powers rousing popular 
biitemeot, they had quite the contrary effect as was shown by the past nine months' 
eiperieooe, wnen even more drastic powers had been in operation. He did not 
agree chat civil disobedience had collapsed, but maintained that if the powers were 
used with caution and moderation they might be able in a comparatively short 
time to see the end of the civil disobedience movement, but if they weakened there 
might be a further revival. Replying to the questioo why the bill had been brought 

IfMtao SSfi ITatw a^fl ia Alaar wKAthAr wa IiIta if', fvr 

ioii it is our ' coostitutioiTal duty, if wc want to get these powers, 

to put our bill before the House and ask them to grant these powers, 

llie priuoiple of the bill is to counteract certain definite manifestations of 
elfil disobedieooe. Our object is to keep these in check.’ As ri^ards the sugges- 
lion that the Government abould show an accommodating spirit in the select com- 
idttee, Mr. Haig said : 'We would not fail to meet in a fair way fair argumeot, 
but 1 must make it clear that the Government would oot be prepared to accep, as 
fulfiUiog the object of this bill, any pale shadow of the provisiona which we have 
inserted. (Applause.) We must be satisfied that the efficacy of the essential powers 
is oot impaired. Within that limitation we are perfectly prepared to argue the 
matter out whether certain powers are widely drafted aud arrive at a satisfactory 
lolutioD.’ 

The motion of Mr. Badiq Hasan for circulation bv January waa put and rejected 
without a divisioo. A motion for circulation by Nov. 7 was put and rejected by 

63 votes to 32, and the motiou of Mr. Haig for a select committee wes carried by 

64 votes to 32. The House then adjourned tui the 7th. November. 


Special Seaiion— New Delhi, 7th. Nowember 1932 

Debate on tbo Ottawa AgMeaseiit 

The ipeeial seseiou of the Legislative Assembly summoned to coosider the Ottawa 
agreement and the Ordinance Bill opened at New Delhi on the 7th. November I9^. 

Pit Josqsb Bkors moved the following resolution 'This Assembly accepting 
tbo trade ageeemeut made by the Qoveruiuent of India with His Majesty’s Govern^ 
ment lu the United Kingdom which wee mpmd v.t Ottawa ou August 20 aud the 
aupplementan agreement regarding iron and sled ouutaiued in the eorcespoudence 
between (ieorge Rainy and Sir Hotiee Wilaon, dated Sept 22, recommends to 
the Qove^lO^QeneEal In Oonneil that he do lutrodnoe in the Indian Legialatnre 
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at the earlieei poesible moment such legieUiifc measaiee aa may be nmcwaarj to 
gjfe effeot to the agreement iu qaeation.-’ 

Mofjng the feaolation. Sir Joaeph Bhore, rommerce Member, began by appealing 
to the Hoiiao for an onbiaiaed and unprejudiced examination of toe leaulta of the 
recent Imperial Economic Ooitferenoe so nr m they concerned India. He aaaured 
the Houbc that so far os the Government of India and their lotegaiion were ooneemed. 
they were dominated by one idea and one idea alone^ namely, to fdace India mid 
Indis’e interrats before everything else and he claimed that in the agreement whieh 
bad been arrived at this idem had been fulfilled. He set three general queatlona 
which covered the whole field and then proceeded to furnish ropiies to them. These 
questions were firstly, ‘why did wc go to Ottawa ?* secondly, ‘what exactly did we 

at Ottana and thirdly, ‘why should wc accept the agreement 

Taking the first of these qucstioiis. he traced the changes in the fiscal policy of 
the Uuitra Kin^^om and drew attention to the fundamental ohanges which had 
taken place in that policy early this year. The Import Duties Act placed the fiscal 
relations of the United Kingdom and the empire countries on an entirely altered 
iMsis. As a result of this change India was factxl with a new situation. Ae could 
either have ignored the consequences of the Import Duties Act or she could have 
entered into a discussion of a possible trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
and thus avert such consequences to her trade as might in the normal course have 
t)cen expected to follow the imposition of British tarifn. The Government of India 
chose the luttor alternative. 

Having regard to possible losses to India's export trade through the new British 
duties, he maintained that no OovcrnincDt could possibly have rcuused to enter into 
negotiations consistently with its duty to safeguard the interests of the country. 
He pointed out that it was impossible, in view of the conditions of the problem, at 
this stage to arrive at a mathematical calculation of even approximate accuracy. 
But while he would not attempt to guess at any figures of possible losses, wo would 
try to satisfy the House through sn examination of a few typical oommodilies how 
rest and auMtantial was the gain to India’s trade offered by the new fiscal policy 
of the United Kingdom. Sir Joaeph then proceeded to state a few typical instances, 
namely commodities in which the chief competitors were the colonies and the protec- 
torates, commodities like lac wherein though India possessed a virtual monopoly yet 
she ran the risk of losing her traiic through the competition of substitutes. 

Lastly be took the case of tea, the Istg^t single item of export to the United 
Kingdom amounting in value to about 000, 000 annually. In the ease of tea be 

aHserted that without preference the industry might possibly have been set on a path 
of irretrievable disaster. In regard to tbc theument that the British Goveiament would 
not have allowed the interests of the British planters to suffer, he pointed out that 
sneh an argument might equally apply to the dominions and thus would have r du- 
ued the new British fiscal ixiiicy to one great blufi’-an absurd assumption. 

The Commerce Member then pointed out the disaster to the industry of India 
which could not stand equal couipetition with Java in the lower grades and could 
not face preference on Ceylon tea. If India were excluded from it, it meant not only 
disaster to British capital but to a considerable amount of Indian capital and 
Indian labour and to tbc country generally. He gave, as an instance, the fact that 
s^lislics of expenditure of tea companies showed that some of them spent no less 
t'lau 72 per cent of their gross earnings in the country. The Government, therefore, 
could not possibly look with equanimity on tbc disaster overtaking the tea industry 
of India. lie also pointed out that whether, as critics had estimated, India’s loss of 
trade would amount to 8 or 10 crorcs if they bod refused to enter negotiations for a 
trade agreement or, as he believed, would have been infinitely more, the Govern men t 
could not bave possibly allowed that loss of trade nor could they have refused to 
a?ert the blow involved for the agricultural and industrial classes of the country. 

He pointed out that do less tmiu 16 foreign countries had, as a result of the Im- 
port Duties Act, asked the United Kinf^oro to enter into reciprocal trade 
iMSreemonts and ho argued that this fact was presumptive evidence that the 
con^nenoes of the new Britiah fiscal po’*cy could not possibly h»v®, been ignored 
w Jjwtile critics obviously would have wished ihe Government of India to do. 

^Hie Commerce Mem be r tb^n went on to give a brief summary of what exactly 
were the preferences which were proposed to be given to Great Britain and what 
India would get in nturn. In regard to the former, he laid specW ftrM on Jm- 
p)Li.p^t Umitaiions to the grant cd pr^'^erence under shodule F, which h^the enect of 
carrying out the accepted national economic and industrial policy, which waa to ad- 
17 
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mit lor cerUiD otUonil reMOM cerUiii categories of articles of free or at esoeption- 
allj low rates. He empliasisecl the fset that this was not a qaestion of imperial 
mefeieoce bat a plain basiness proposition, and showed that 55 per cent, of India’s 
Import would still be outside the scheme of preferences. 

He then proceeded to rebut the criticism to the effect that the preferences which 
India had reoeifed were of little or no value. He took a few tvpical instances and 
showed to the Assembly the preferences in respect of articles like vegetable oils, oil- 
seeds and rice. As renrds the preferences ezenangod between India and the colonial 
empire, he said that while they might not yield great resuito at once, they held out 
a promise of considerable development in future in the market for Indian 
manufactured goods like cotton piccegoods, yarn, iron and steel in those 
areas. 

The Oommeroe Member finally turned to the question why the agreement should 
be accepted and replied to certain arguments that had been advane^ in favour of 
reieetiog the agreement. These arguments were merely based on two grounds : first- 
ly, that the losses accruing from a possible failure to enter into a trade agreement 
were not likely to be heavy and, secondly, that the preference given by India far 
ezeeeded those which she would get in return. In regard to the first. Sir Joseph 
Bhore pointed out that even on the showing of hostile critics trade of considerable 
magnitude was involved, and India could not possibly have lightlv afforded the loss 
of wt trade. As regards the attempt to evalutc the preferences, he pointed out that 
little reliance should be placed on attempts to arrive at accurate mathematical esti- 
mates at this stage. All that could be said was that prima facie both parties stood to 
gain from the agreement, but that if, as a result of actual experience over a period 
of time— and this was the only reliable guide— India found that she had made a 
mistake and that her anticipations had not, having regard to the growth of her 
trade, materialised, if the price paid was too high or the loss occurring from the 
aetioa of foreign cuatomers outweighed the benefits from the ugroement, then, os it 
was open to Great Britain, so it was open to India to terminate the agreement at 
six months’ notice. He claimed that a fairer or more reasonable proposition could 
not have been placed before the House. 

Dk. ZiAUDDiN’s Amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin was the first non-official to speak on the resolution of Sir Joseph 
Bhoro. Dr. Ziauddin moved an amendment that for the original resolution the 
following be substituted 

“That the Ottawa trade agreement between India and other countries of the 
British Empire be referred for scrutiny and report to a committee of the Assembly 
consisting of Str Joseph Bhore. Dr. 1). B. Mci^k, .Sir Hari Singh Gour. Mr. 
Shanmuxbam Chetty, Mr. B. Das, Sir Abiltir Uubim, Mr. Sitaraina Haju, Haji 
Abdallah Ilaroon, Sir Zulfikar AH Khan, Air. G. Morgan. Mr. Vatnin Khan and 
the mover with power to co-opt not more than six specitilisls including persons 
interested in industries affected by the agreement and to avoid dislocation in trade, 
this Assembly recommends to the Goveriior-Gcncrnl in Council not to iiiiroducc the 
bill to aroenu the Indian Tariir Act (18t)4) till the report ol the committee has been 
adopted by the Assembly.” 

The amendment further requested the Governor-General in Oonnril to urge on 
the British Government to suspend the operation of the import Duties Act till the 
Assembly had given its decision on the agreement. 

He said that for a thorough scrutiny of such a conirovorsial subject the Assembly 
was not the proper body. Bucb work could be done better and with more advantage 
in a committee as suggested in his amendment. 

Quoting figures the speaker showed that England and not India was in greater 
need of protection and wanted the Government to tell the House how the Ottawa 
agroemoiit would affect the unfavourable balance of trade of the country. He held 
the need of India was the fixins of prices at a slightly higher level but the Ottawa 
amement would lower them stUl further. Dr. Ziauddin also wished for informa- 
tion ua to how the agreement affected Indian trade with countries outside the British 
Empire. Personally, oe was not opposed to the agrremeut but felt dubious of its 
adrantsges when India could not compete with Australian wheat in the Indian mar- 
ket He, therefore, urged lor full cmporluoities for ezammiDg the agreement which 
would be pnaaible under this ameudment 
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Mb. B. Da8*b AMBHDMBirr 

Mr, B, Dom mo?od an amendment nrstng, (a) India waa not piepaied to 
oonsidcr any propoMl for reciprocal tnule benefita with the United Cinadom Ull ahe 
waa not reaponaiblc aelf-go?ernment and (b) to convey to the Colonial empire 
tbi^ no trade aarfoment would be entered into or tariff eonceaeiona granted to any 
Colony which did not concede to Indiana aettlod in their territory equal righta of 
eitiienahip. j w 

Mr. Dua aaid the whole country waa in a mood of cooperation with England 
but on equal terms as partiiera, and not as a aubjeet race, fie regretted that Indian 
deicK*^ hiigot this political aspect of the case. The speaker quoted tern the 
Fiscal Commissions’ Report that the principle of reciprocity In trade with England 
::culd only be eonsidcicd when India stood on equal footing with the other members 
of the empire and India cannot accept the principle of Imperial preference till ahe 
enjoyed full responsible Government and an agreement was made by the elected 
representatives of India’. These conditions, he said* were lacking in the case of 
India. The speaker lodged a protest against the assertion that India bad accepted 
the principle of discriminating protection as operative in the cose of steel and cotton 
industries. Ho asserted that India had not b^n a party to any such policy. 

Mb. Sitaraua Raju’s Amendment. 

Mr, Sitarama Raju moved the next amendment which wanted examination of 
the agreement by the Tariff Board before the same was accepted by the Assembly. 
He claimed that those who signed the agreement on behalf of India were re- 
presentatives of the Government of India which was not responsible to Indians but 
to the British Government. It was essential that the House should have been 
placed in a position to examine fully the agreement but this had not been done. 
This was one aspect of his demand the other being the recommendation of the 
Fiscal Commission which stated that before the principle of Imperial preference was 
accepted by India it should be referred to the Tariff Board. Mr. Kaju, disputed 
the assertion that the agreement could be terminated very easily by six months’ 
notice. Ho wanted the House to realise that it could only be done by an act of 
the Indian Legislature which meant its passing by the Asscmblv, the Council of 
State and assent by the Governor-General. Their experience of the Council of State 
had not been very bappy in the past and he was not very optimistic about the 
future constitution with a Conservative majority in Parliament. He held that once 
the agreement was entered into attempts to tcrmi.iate it would be met by statements 
that such attempts were likely to disturb price levels and the budratory position of 
Government. Mr. Raju contended that India’s trade relations with foreign countries 
were totally ignored at Ottawa. The statement of Sir Joseph Bholrc that 10 foreign 
countries were socking terms with his Majesty’s Government would only show that 
th<7 could not say what the Indian position would be after those agreements. 


8th. NOVEMBER Jlr. Arthur Moore, leader of the European group, 
was the first to speak ou the Ottawa agreement to-day. At^ the 
outset he emphasised the fact that the Assembly members themselvw 
felt responsibility in the matter and that there was no question of certi- 
fication or any oiner process which could be restored to by Government, as had 
happened in the past when certain decisions were taken by the Assembly by way 
of a political gesture. He opined that the Ottawa agreement would result in a 
greater volume of trade throughout the world and enable it to recover from m 
present economic depression. While supporting the principle of the agrMment he 
wished it to be understood that the European group reserved the right of criticism 
in regard to detail of the Tariff Bill. There was the definite and decisive fact, pro- 
ceeds Mr. Arthur Moore, that Great Britain had changed her policy from free 
trade partly because of the example of her own Dominions and India and 
because after the war France refused reparations from Germany in the form of^pxw 
and services and America similarly refused to accept payment of the war 
, the • - 
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■hown fpeeiftl preference, eepeislly in order to profide an eeonomic link witliin tke 
Britlih empire. It wm striking that no part of the empire had saggested that it 
was either not profitable or desirable to enter into that agrc3ment. And Mr. De 
Valera, even in his latest taxation to save Ireland from economic dUBcalties, had 
been ciirefal to give a preferential rate to great Britain and the Dominions and still 
hoped that Ireland would be included in the Ottawa system of preference whatever 
his quarrel about land annuities might be. The idea that England’s difficulties were 
India’s opportunity seemed to be fundamentally incorrect. This was an attempt at 
world recovery from tiie great depression which had overtaken all countries inefnding 
India, add if we decided to take no part in it we must be prepared to see our trade 
and commerce run in narrow and sandy channels instead of as a great river fall at 
all seasons, winding safely to the sea* 

Mr. B. B. Mitra failed to understand the object of the Oovemmeot for so 
much huny on the question. He wondered what wonld be the fate of India’s vast 
export trade with other foreign countries, if imperial preference was accepted. The 
spkker pleaded for the postj^nemont of decision pending the consideration of the 
whole question by an expert committee. 

Mr. A, Dom quoted a largo number of extracts from the opinions of leading 
Indian merchants and associations against the agreement. 

Mr. B C. 8tn referred to jute and lac, which were the monopoly of India, 
being included in the agreement and said that there was absolutely no justification 
for the Government’s inordinate hurry in dealing with such a vital question. He 
recommended that the usual practice of referring such questions to the Tariff Board 
was a better course st present. Concluding, Mr. Sen complained that a similar 
opportunity was not given to India’s delegates as in the ease of the delegates of the 
Dominions sod Colonies. 

Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal asked what advantage would India get by losing her 
foreign customers sod providing opportunity to England to import cheaper Indian 
raw produce and then ship them to foreign countries. He held that the House was 
not asking too much when it wanted the matter to be examined by the Tariff Board, 
for the policy was one that would bind the future generations. England had taken 
years of expert enquiry and study before launching on the new fiscal policy, while 
India was being rushoa into it without a detailed examination by experts. He held 
that the argument that the agreement could be terminated at six months’ notice 
should not mislead the House. Once the agreement was endorsed various trade in- 
terests would grow from it and the trade would be bo diverted that it would be di- 
fficult to change that course Ister. 

Mr. Ranga Igtr opposed the sgreement as he feared that it would act like a 
boomerang on India, if agreed to. Foreign countries might retaliate against India. 
India haa several foreign countries as customers of her produce. So a purely trade 
view of the agreement should be taken and voted upon. Taking the iron and steel 
Industry, to which the Assembly had not hesitated to grant protection in order to 
place tnat Indian industry on a level with that of other countries, the Ottawa agree- 
ment would cripple its development. Why should steel bars under a pretext be 
exported to Engitod to bo converted into galvanised sbeets and why not that pro- 
oess be further developed here ? If the rest of the world was excluded from the 
eoonomio agreement ue capacity of that world for purchase wonld be lowered and 
the depression would become deeper. His quarrel with the Indian delegation was 
that they had bungled in the choice of articles for preference like jute and tea in 
wUch India enjoyra a monopoly. 

Mr. A. Boon hoped the Commerce Member would not grudge to aecedo to the 
wishes of the Opposition who only pleaded for sufficient time to consider the ques- 
tion. He ssked what was the hnriy while the Oommeree Member himself had said 
that the Britioh Imports Act would not come into operation before November 15. 
Even if it was otherwise, lodis being the biggest market for British goods oonkl 
easily sak lor time. Referring to the tea industiy, Mr. Hood held that It was en- 
tirely in the hands of foreigners and there was not much gain lor India. Oondnding. 
tha speaker add if ones the agreement was accepted it wonld be diifienlt to reedira 
it afwr peasiog through the upper House. 

Ml. NOVEMBER Mr. Skmmutkkam ChHtg, the Indian delegate to Ottawa led 
the debate to-day amidst efaeen and made a spomh lastiag for forty minntei in which 
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attCBiBM to remon wimi he said wm gennino miitppidMAtions and miaoon 
& dealt with the aubjnt showing first the historM bacteconnd, thm 

1 thi 

a fighting reply to the Federation of Indian Oharobers' and nocus* 
of being isuorant in his entielsni of the Ottawa Agreement. Mr. 
-- ^ Gk>vcrnineiit of India’s p^y had boon 

not to partidpate in any general schemo of Imperial prchwence* Ho defined 
Imperial prefereHcc as understood in the past and added : That policy of Imperial 
pieferenoe is as dead as Queen Anne (Uovernmeiit side applause). The question we 
faced was whether it wns not possible by nuitunl rcciprocnl tarifT preferences to 
improTe the trade of differeni psrla of the empire and thus to help ultimate world 
trade recovery. Mr. Chetty said the ddcgntioirs report had boiii criticistd for their 
remark that the question before thim was what India stood to lose. Mr. Chetty, 
said that the remark was put to pi^tify Indiana participation in the Conferonro, 
(Hear, hear.) and not lo luatify the agreement whose claim for acceptance was that 
it would Ittul either to the retention of the existing trade or an expansion of trade. 
It bad besen said both on the floor of the House and outside that India hod 
nothing to gain by preference on raw jute. Mr. Chetty said r 'My answer h that 
no preference has b^'n secured for raw luie under the agreement.* 

Continmag, Mr. Chetty said Unit the aim they hncT in view wns to secure trade 
in the ITiiltea Kingdom eapturablc by India from f^ign countries, lie added : ‘But 


what we were prepared to give in return, we bad to keep m view firstly, that cus* 
toms is our chk‘f source of revenue, sieondty, the policy of discriminating protection 
and thirdly, that it is in the n;«tional Interest to import certain cheap comiDOditics. 
VVe succoroed in keeping up to the very lost our attitude and wc liave giiaraniecd 
to British imports only a certain margin of preference and with reg.vrd to our 
{nrotecied industries wc did not yield one inch. Oar pleading was such a irumendoos 
success that in the end the British delegation wns forced to admit not merely that 
our contention was correct but that our policy of discriminating protection was 
snch that other Dominions might well c^py it (Applause). 

Mr. Chetty next referred to the economic value of the agreement, lie said he 
h:id no answer for an argument like that advanced by Mr. B. Dan that iiolhing 
nbould be done in snch a a|iherc till India hud IriH; inHtituttonH but the ogrocment 
should be considered on merits by those who were interc^steil in the expansion 
of India’s export trade without rctracling her industrial progress. He said that in 
the case of the tea industry t)ic coiisidenition that prevailed with him was that it 
had about five crorcs of Indian capital invcslicd in it, that it provided employ meiit 
to a million and that its ruin would lead to the finniicinl breakdown of the provinces 
of Bengal and Assam. *i did not wish to cut my own nose to srutc the face of 
Britishers. (Applause.)’ In the case of this industry prefcrcMic^* would enable them 
only to retain the present market in the IJniti^ Kingdom against serious competi- 
tion from Java ana t'eylon. In the case of otlher commodities it would lead to an 
expansion of trade. lie said England Imught yc.'irly (I million worth of vfgetable 
oil of which India supplied only one tier cent, and Ceylon thnx; |x;r cent, and the 
rest was supplied by non-Empire countries. ’JiiTc is a British market of incalcul- 
able value to be captured by 15 per cent. prefiTence, Similarly, the United Kingdom 
buys only 20 per cent of rice from us and wiih 50 per cent, ful valorem preference 
on rice wc have an immense market to capture. Wc have the capacity lo enlarge 
our production so that it will not be a case or diversion of trade liut of expansion. 

Mr. Chetty said those who argued that tbo agreement wontd mean a dcnth-kncll 
to industries flourishing under a revenue tarifl* forgot that there was nothing to pre- 
vent tbclr moving such ameiidmenls to tho biriir schedub: as would retain the 

{ ireseiit duty on British gooils and raise ft by a furlbcr ten ^ per cent, against 
oreign goods. He had not yet come across any constructive criticism. *Wc might 
have commuted an error of judgmeiit, but UJl us where.’ . « . . 

Mr. Chetty finally dealt with his critics, of whom be selected the Federation of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber which he said was supposed to represent an Indian oom- 
morcial body. Mr. Chetty said : ‘This Fodemlion consists of a clique of supor-pntriols 
who have so far identified themselves with the interests of India that their own person^ 
interests and the interests of India have become synonymous terms. (liSUghter mid 
applause from Government side). NutoraHy when ihey examine the agreement they 
apply criterion, they arc familiar with— Is it goiiip to benefit them personally 7 
ana os they find it docs not, they come to the eoiiclusion that India cannot bo beno- 
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am; GbeUj neit dwH iHdiMr. VaktI’s pamphlet whudi had been adopted hj tha 
Federation on the luonnd that ibo Oovmment had not Msood a eonuBB&iqae 
eontipv^Dg the figOMi jrifon in that book. “May I enquire if Mr. Vafcii aaya the 
popnlatiw of ladia ti 750 mtlliona and the Govern merit of India doM not Imim a 
Mmninniaiie contradicting it, the Federation will take it that the population ia what 
Mr. Vakil eayt” ? (Langhter and applauoc on Government side). BIr. Chetty mdd that 
Mr. Vakil had made an error ia respect of linseed and also about cotton pieoegoods. 
Whereas British imports in these latter bad fallen from 33 croies in 1929-30 to 
12f erores in 1930 3k and to 8 erores in the sneccoding year, Mr. Vakil estimates 
that the British would capture a market worth ;)0 erores. Then again Mr. Vakil 
had included in the list various goods of the value of erores on which preference 
had not been given. 

1 hold. Sir, that a great deal of the criticism indulged in ia posiiiircly engineered. 
My iMeiids in Duinbay want 25 |)cr cent, preference against Lancashire and a 
pi^ibitive dutv against Japan, yet when wc honestly do somctbiiig to get an 
advantage to the primary producer, they decry this as of no value to Indio. 

*Wo entered Ottawa in an atmos|)herc of mist and gloom. We concluded the 
Oonferenec in bright, cheerful sunshiiic.* (Applause). 

D$wan Bahadur Rangachariar congratulated the Government on having this 
brilliant onimid advocacy but wished that Mr. Chetty hod not questioned other 
people’s motives and imported heat. Mr. Rangachariar thought it was an irony of 
loto that when they got an Indian Commerce Member for the first time, he should 
be required to support such an agreement os was bdore the House. They could 
not forget the relative positions of the countries which hod entered the agreement. 
India since the days of speaker's boyhood bod grown from 200 to 350 million in 
population. They must not also forget that agriculturists were still committed to 
primitive methods and that the expansion of agricnitural products required capital 
enterprise and many co-rclating industries which did not exist. 

Proceeding Mr. Rangachariar warned that before embarking on preferential 
tariffs, they must make sure that they did not rnn a great risk and that the policy 
of preference hod the support of the Indian legislature. The Assembly had already 
granted preference to Britain. Were they satisfied that the results had been good ? 

In regard to this agreement Sir Joseph Bhore was not so enmhatic as Mr. 
Chetty regarding the Unefits that would accrue to Indio. In fact Mr. Chetty had 
given the go-bye to para 18 of his own report by saying that the language theroia 
meant that the Government of India wanM to take part in the Ottawa Conference. 
Looking at the volume of trade for which preference was given Mr. Rangachariar 
could not but regard it as heavy. 

Britain bod in recent years oecn losing ground in the Indian market but the 
decision of linking the rupee with sterling was one of the factors which enabled 
Britain to rehabilitate herself. Over 90 erores of solid gold of the poor Indian left 
this country. It was a criminal act of the Government to have allowed this to 
occur under their very eyes. What was the return which India got for this help 
which she gave to Britain 7 And now in conneeiioo with the next constitution 
they talked of saifeguords. Mr. Benthal went to England and demanded safeguards. 
Did he mean to include Indian tea 7 No. the En^ish people were more canning 
than Indiana and Mr. Chetty in the imperial atmosphere of Ottawa entered into a 
agreement with England witn the result that if that agreement was adopted, they 
would be baudiog down to future a burden without the opportunity of developitig 
the industries for their benefit. They were really taking an unknown risk in being 
asked to ratify the agreement. India exported more to other countries than Britain 
while Britain sent to India more than she was prepared to accept in goods. 

Would not this agreement disturb that trade with foreign countries which was 
to India’s benefit 7 Take oil seeds. England only took 13 per cent, of India’s oil 
seeds and the rest was sent to other countries. Moreover, what about atarting 
more oil mills in this country 7 Then about brass, copper and other sueb articles. 
Even here India was importing and the EngUib exporter not only exported but also 
came to this country a monulseturer. Hod the British GovcrurocDt entered into 
a similar agremeut with the other Colonies .7 ludis hid not been placed on on 
eqnol footing in the empire. 

Mr, CMtu, interrupting, informed that India hod a better bargain than most 
other Dominions undv the Ottawa Agteement 
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Mr. EMfoeftoriar : My oao oonictMalMe Uosielf on it. M il vfll bt 

lomrioiif to the iotei^ of ladie as I fitnaliM it Has my friend thooffhl of the 
IndiM menmer f Alieady we heafd of dimioiahed retana. Botranehateola bad 
pcaotacdiy atopped rad peniapa the ten per cent eat woaki now be aoogbt to be 
nator^. 1 rapoet the Finance Membm to eome op in March rad nak na to ?ota 
a^eral huutiop propoaals and to inoieiiae the tariff on foreigo Kooda and diminiril 
the tariff on British goods. To what extent of imporU India would gife pnfecenea 
was not known. 

Mr. Cketty informed that out of 258 crorea of imports, they had agraad to gits 
preference to 58 crorea only. 

Mr. Rannachariar : That would be the last straw on the camel’s back. 1 am 
proud to belong to the British empire but In my political baigalo with Britain 1 
had this commercial weapon left and by this Ottawa Ageeement that is also gone. 
We here are not super-patriots. We are but colleagues of Mr. Chetty. No one era 
say he has a monopoly of wisdom, but Mr. Chetty cannot find one pubiieist nor 
economist to support his agreement* Mr. Rangachariar concluded by quoting 
tcztually a resolution passed by the citizens of Madras against the agreement 

Dr. Meekf Director General of Commercial intelligence replied to some of the 
Opposition’s arguments. He said the Tariff Board was a body that merely examined 
the ouestion of protection for industries and not tariff changes. On the other hand, 
the delegation was the strongest that ever represented India. (Applause) rad had 
spent four and a half months examining the subject. Any further enquiry would 
simply repeat the work already done. He assured the House that there would be 
no fear of foreign countries retaliating. They must import cheap raw material. 

Mr. Sant Sinph ; The same argument applies to Britain. 

Dr. Meek said that India had already enjoyed preferences for eight months without 
giving anything in return and the statistics for this period showed that in 20 
out of 27 goods whereon preference had been given to India, exports from India to 
the Unitea Kingdom had increased, while in the case of nou-Drefereutial items, exports 
had increased only in four out of nine items. 

Mr, Rangachariar : What is the highest rise 7 

Dr. Meck.--From 15 to 34 per cent. Indian pig iron would particularly benefit 
from the scheme. Concluding Dr. Meek said : This India agreement is to my mind 
the beet bargain of all and my only criticism of it is that it does not tie up the 
United Kingdom for more than six months. lApplausc). 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independent party, said that Dr. Meek had fuled 
to answer satisfactorily Mr. Sant Singh's interruption. Unless India bought from 
foreign countries, they would not be in a position to buy from India and them 
would be diminution and not expansion of trade. Sir Abdur Rahim said his 
greatest grievance was regarding Che procedure adopted by the Government of India 
with regard to its delegation’s work. The waker read out Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
speech showing that whereas in the case of England and the Dominions either side 
had scut to the other a preliminary list showing the items on which they would 
like to have prcfercncci the Indian delegation was supplied this list only on its 
arrival in Loudon. ‘T'his put our delegation at a fatal disadvantage. Ihcgf hod po 
opportunity like the Dominion delegates of discussing the provisional lists with 
business interests in India. That is the reason why Mr. Chetty and Haji Abdulla 
Harooii find themselves in absolute isolation both in this country rad in imis House 
(Opposition applause.) The list was prepared by the Government of India and I 
take it that the Government of India being a subordinate Government prepared the 
list in consultation with the India Office who must have discussed the matter with 
the trade department of the British Goverumeut. Our delegates were thus presented 
with a fait accompli. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that the Govcriiment of India were in Minpleie agfMaient 
with the speech of Sir George Schuster on the agreement. Pcrson^ly Im wu convinced 
that the benefits accruing to India wore large and sutataiiiial. On the bMs of a 
fair and honest csti.i ate it might bo found that India s revenues would oot be 
affected, nor consumers’ interests adversely affected. 

Mr. K. P. Thampnn asked the House to think twice IWoro adopting the agree- 
ment. This was all the more necessary when the bulk of Indian opinion was oppot- 
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id to ft He warned efwrbodf aiEidait iepereiiiaioai.of piefeieoee whieli lie thonalit 
woaid mdj lead to ntalianoo other irngo ooaolriea. Mr. Huuapin eappoiied 
a eeaip i ete wiqaify bj ladiao eiperU. 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Okaudkmp deprecated Mr. Ghettj playiag the second fiddle to the 
Goferoaieiit and the Earopean groap and pointed ont that none except offidala and 
Ba i mifanff cheoed hla ipewh (oia morning. Whatever may bo the differencce ol 
view, penonallj he considerod this pact wonid prove disastnms to the ctmntry. It 
'wowid be better if the advice of Indian experts was taken into account before any 
daeWon was reached. 

IM. NOVEMBEB i— In the Assembly to-day after a full dress all parties agreed 
to have a Oommittce consisting of fifteen of which seven would lie from the Govern* 
ment and seven from the Opposition side and one neutral President, all being mem- 
bers (d the House, to examine the Ottawa Agreement and hear witncsBcs and report 
hf November 21 till which date the Tariff Bill would not be introduced. The following 
compromise amendment which was unanimously adopted, was moved by Sir Hart 
Smgh Oour 

^That lor the original resolution the following be subBlitutcd that the Trade Agrcc- 
ment made at Ottawa between Indian and British delegations be referred for scrutiny 
and report to a committee of the Assembly consisti^ of Sir Joseph Bborc, Sir Alan 
Parsons, Mr. 8. Ohetty, Seth Abdulla Haroon, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
Dr. De Sousa, Mr. B. Das, Mr. 0. 8. BAnga Iyer, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. H. P. 
Mbdy. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Bitharama Raju, Nawab Sir Zulfiquarali Khan and 
Sir Sari BIngh Gour, and with instructions to report by the 2lRt November 19ii2 
and that fnruer consideration of the resolution moved by Sir Joseph Bhore on 
Monday, the 7th November and the amendment thereon be postponed until the 
rqiort of the oommittoo has been presented to the Assembly.'' 

Further diaeusaion was accordingly postponed and the House adjourned till 
the 14th. 


Debate oo the Ordiaance Bill 

I4lhi NOVEMBER Haig occupied half an hour to-day in moving for 
consideration of the Bill to oupplemmt the Bengal Suppression of Tinroriet Outrages 
Aei, Under Clause 5 of the Bill the High Court would have no power to entertain 
applicatiODa in revisiou. The Home Member emphasised that an appeal was 
provided from sentences of Special Magistrates and therefore no substantial injustice 
could he Idt. Mr. Haig alluded to thorceent manifest ations of the terrorist movement 
and said that jadged from the facts there was no warrant for saying that if self- 
government was given, these terrorists would become ordinary citisciis with merely 
nntionalisi tendencies. *'0n the other hand,” he said, “there was enough evidence to 
show that tenorists did not bdiove in the constitutional progress of the country but 
wore ont for an armed rcvolation and that they had tumid for their model from 
Ireland to Russia. One of the latest leaflets iasuA by terrorist organisation condemned 
the Oongreos as a body of the rich and practically dismissed those who did not agree; 
with the terrorist policy as traitors. Blood-thirsty threats were uttered against 
thoae who opposedthom.” 

Sir Bari Sitiak Oour raised a point of order that the proposed Clause 5 of the Bill 
would re-emte the anomaly removed in 1923 inasmuch as the power of sinicrintcn- 
deoee vested in High Oourta by the Government of India Act, Bection 107, would 
be taken away in respect of non-charteied High Conrts, while leaving it unaffected 
In icepeet of eharterod courts. 

The Awstdmf hold that the Law Member had admitted that the Section, as it 
•tood, Mtiunelicdtm Section 107 of the Government of India Act, and to that 
OKlenl he ruled it ont of order. 

IM. NOVEMBER t— Reviewing to-day the ehangee made in the Ordinance Bill 
bv the Beleet Oommittce, Mr, Betig said tlmt they haid limited ^c Bill to Aree years 
w«le Government’s original view was lo put no limit “Wc hope that by the <'nd 
of three yeeis the futility of waste of eflbrt and injury to the country, both moral 
and ceoDOHiie,.eaaiod hy the GivH Dieohedienoe movemeot will have been fully appre- 
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eiatad. la any cue, within time yean we hope that the neeoeaity aa to theooatina- 
ADce of thoM proviBtooB will lie in other hands than oars.” 

Mr, Lalehand Navalrai, BupportiDK both the amcndmentB lor circulation and 
recomiDittal to the {Select Committee, warned the Oovemment against their policy, 
which was alienating sympathies of those, who were still opposed to Civil Disobe- 
dienee. The Government should take the opportunity by tae forelock and a policy 
of conciliation. He assured that everybody was renew for it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer concentrated a great deal on the Press provisions of the Bill, 
and put in a special plea that peaceful picketing was an elements^ right which 
should never be taken away, especially as this country had no tariff fniraom and 
picketing was the only weapon to fight against this eountry being dumpikl by foreign 
goods under the Ottawa Agreement. He urged his side not to practise dilatory 
motions but to have a straight fight and bury the Bill. 


16lh. NOVEMBER .Nr. Ranyachariar, in eonrsc of his speech to-day, charac- 
terised the measure as vicious, tincalled for niul most mischievouH and asked the 
House to reject the measure in toto without resorting to dilatory motions. 

Sir Abdur Ratiim said that Govern inenfs view was that ‘*as a state of war 
prevailed in this country, it is justifinble on the part of Govcrnineiit to ask and 
utilise powers for war waging against Congress. Wc, who do not subscribe to Con- 
gress policy, would not have any sort of law which was cutculated to suppress the 
liberties of the people generally.^’ 

Mr, A, HooHf supporting rc-circut Alton, said that renewed repressive measures 
had reduced the administration of justice to a mere farce. The repressive mea- 
Aures instead of improving the matters were only aggravating the malady. 

The House then adjourned till the 21 st. 


21sl. NOVEMBER Mr. Onya Prasad resuming the debate to-day, stressed 
the fact that peaceful persuation or pcaccfnl picketing was a method recognised 
throughout the world and it should not be made penal. As regards provisions 
relating to the press, Mr. Hingli referred io the Madras Government’s objeetiou 
to the publication of photos of nationalist leaders and said that it was abuse of 
powers given under the ordinance. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour crilicfilly examined the Dill from the point 

of view of constitutional history. The spe^nkrr warned the House 
that there was great diflerence between the Ordinance and the Bill. 
Under the Ordinance, Government was responsible for promulgating them 

and for the ieplity or otherwise of that measure. I1ie Bill, when it l>ceame 
an Act, would be administered under their name luid ixdiccincu making lathi char^ 
in future might say that it was in accordance with the provisions of tie Bill which 
WAS enacted with toe concurrence of electod mifmbcrs of the Central LsgislaMirc. He, 
therefore, warned the members whether they were prepared to give unlimited powers 
in the hands of the executive of Provinces. 

Mr. R, O. Haig, Home Member, replying to the delate said : “The Bill is 
directed against the Civil l)iBobcdiciicc iiiovcmcjit. This niovenieut is designed to 
paralyse the Government and in the course of its aelivities rndeavonrs to intimidate 
and coerce those individuals who do not agree with the Congress. 

The House then divided on Mr. Sadiri Hnssn’s motion for rin'idatioii of the 
Bill with the result that the amendment was rejcsctcil by (ill against 40 votw. 

Finally, the House divided on the Home Mcmln’t’s motion that the Bill, aa rc- 

S orted by the {Select Committee, be taken into considerttiion. The result was that 
) votes were cast in fa\our of consideration and 39 against it. 

Clause 2 Discussed 

22fid. NOVEMBER The House discussed to-day seven amondlucnts moved to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The object of this Clause was to pwvciit dissuasion from enlist- 
ment in military, naval, air or police service. All amendments were aimed at 
lessening the rigours of this provisioo. 

Of the amendments one was by Mr. S, C, Nifra for reduejog ^ maximum 
■euteoee of imprisoninent from a year to three months. He said that since the 
beginning of the Civil Disobedience movement there bad not been any single case of 
such ofTeDocB. It was uu reasonable on mere imaginary grounds to |M>ssesM such ex- 
traordinary powers. 

18 
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Mr. Jadhav felt that if Uim waa danger ofpeople diasnading reemita to the 
•rnj. there ahoold be a jpermanent proriaion in the Army Act. A temporary prori- 
aiOD in the BUI before the fionae wonid not acrve the pnrpoae. He alao objected to 
the elanae aa it waa racne and liable to idiuaea. 

Mr. fi. G. Bb^^Toppoaing, pointed ont that the oflTcnder waa not liable to be 
pnoiahed to the maiimnm period in every eaae, and the Bfagiatratea had been i^ven 
enooeb diaeretioo to decide tbe period of aentenee. 

IC. Mitra*a amendment waa pat to vote and loat 

Mr. Jadhav moved that for the worda ^^onevear” tbe worda “aiz montha” be anba- 
titnted. Mr. Sant Singh aaid that they wantea to provide againat inflicting mazimnm 
pnniabment by the Magiatrate. Mr. S. C. Mitra said that political priaonera generally 
were placed in elaaa and pleaded for leaaer punlahraent. Mr. Haig maintained 
that pnniahment for one year waa not ezceaatve. Mr. Jadhav’a amendment waa loat. 

Mr. S, C. Mitra moved an ameLdment limiting the fine to Ra. 200. He 
aaid that it may be that patriotiem or promoting indigenous industries was punishable, 
bat in view of the heavy fines levied, it was necessary to provide for a limit. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai wanted to restrict magisterial powers* as the mazimam 
puniahmenta were awarded in the ordinance period. 

Messrs. S. G. Jog and Araamath Dntt supported the amendment. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghoudhary referred to the demand of security from the 
**Froe Press Joamal” of Rs. 20.000 and supported the fizing of limit of fines. 

Mr. Haig, replying, laid that First Class Magistrates could inflict fines up to Rs. 
1000 only and if higher fines were inflicted there was the right of appeal. 

The amendment waa negatived. 

Mr. Lalehand Mavalrai'v amendment that no court would take 
eognisanco of an offence punishable under this section unless by an order from 
the local Government, was negatived after Messrs. 8. C. Mitra, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. Amavnath Dutt and Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh had supported it. 
Mr. ^nt Singh supporting stated that police mentality was taking the 
whole laud and the object of the amendment was to substitute judicial mentality 
Inate^. 

After all the amendments to clause 2 were disposed of. the Chair moved that 
ohtuae 2 of the Bill be enacted on which the House divided with tbe result that 
claused 2 waa carried with 53 votes for and 20 against. The House then adjourned. 

Clause 3 Discussed. 

23rd, NOVEMBEIf Several amendments were moved to Clause 3 of the Bill. 
The object of tbe Clause was to prevent attempts to induce any public servaut to 
fait in his duty as such servant. 

Afr. S, C. Mitra moved that Clause 3 of the Bill be deleted. He said though 
the definite definition of '‘public servant'’ had been i^roved by the Select Com> 
mittee, it was still wide, ns it included all the 20,000 or more people employed 
under the Government After few more a nendments were put and lost, the Clause 
3 of the Bill was carried. 

Clause 1 Discussed 

Mr, 8, C, Jog nezt moved the omission of Clause 4 relating to boycotting of pub* 
lie servants. He rriticised the wordings of the Clause, cspcciaiiy regarding rendering 
customary service which, he said, defied defioitiotis and were alf-pcrvading and all* 
engrossing. It was creating a statutory affection for public servants. 

Mr. JCri8hnamaohariaf\ supporting tuo amciidmciit, asked why on the eve of the 
inauguration of a new constituuoii, such drastic powers were rcfjuircd on the plea of 
protectiog the new Goveromeut 

24Ui« NOVEMBER Mr. S, C. Svn aaid that the Clause ensured preferential 
treatment to the Government servant not only in his activity as a servaut of the 
Crown but alao iu his private life rendering customary services, even to menial 
■ervaots, made this legislatiou abeurd. 

Mr. 8. C. Afifra pointed out that Government was creating a new officia! caste 
in the country. It waa not poaaible by mere legislation of this kind to prevent 
hamssment or boycott of officials. Generous and kind treatmeut by officials them- 
■elves so as to command respect and confidence in the public mind would be more 
efibetive. 
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Ite Govmment mm tally swue (tf Um fact, itated the Horn* IfrMtar, that 
•ffwtioo woald not be ereeted by IcKieleUon, bat they ean proTide by e ttoiiite that 
pabHe ewruta wore not hernuMed or perMeoted end denied the nooeeaiUee of life in 
places when then was no alternative soarces of supply. 

A lew mon non*ofBctal amendments were moved and lost The House adjourned. 

28tb. NOVERIBER \—PtMdit Stn moved to-day the sabstiluiion of fine of Rs. 200 
in place of Rs. 500 provided in Clause 4 of the bill. 

Mr. Haig said that the Ooverninent stand on the recommendation of the Select 
Committee and opposed the amendment which when put to vote was lost. 

Sir B, L, Hitter^ Law Member, then moved that the definition of public servants 
do include also a penun employed in the military, naval or air services of His 
Majesty. Dr. Zianddln and Mr. S. C. Mitra opposed the amendment on the ground 
that soldiers on leave take undue advantage. The amendment was carried oy 52 
votes against ;I2. 

Mr. Banga Iyer opposing the amendment said : 'We do not want to enhance 
the existing powers of the soldiers. Originally the Government said that to counter- 
act the Civil Disobedience movement they were enacting Civil Laws but this amend- 
ment is quite uncivil.” 

After H few amendments were moved and negatived the President put Clause 4 
to vote>hich was adopted by the House. 

Clause 5 Discussed 

Mr. B. Jadhav next moved for deletion of Clause 5 relating to publication of any 
passage from newspapers, books or documents which had been forfeited. The 
amendment after heated discussion was rejected. 

After two other amendments of a similar nature had been rejected, Sir Joh^ 
Shore presented the Report of the Special Committee of the Assembly on the 
Ottawa Conference. 

The Ottawa Coaunittee Report 

The Majority Report declared : "So far as we are able to judge, it is definitely in 
India’s interests to accept the Agreement. The only certain test is to experience 
actual results over an adequate period. 

The Majority recommended that the Government should prepare an annual 
report reviewing the cflect of preferences an also including any reproseotation made 
by Indian industries of the effect on them of import preferences. They recommen- 
ds a committee of fifteen members of the Legislature to consider the annual 
report on the working of the Agreement showing the eficct on agriculture and other 
interests and report to the Assembly. 

The majority further recommended that after three years’ working of the Agree- 
ment, the Government should report to the Indian Legislature a detailed report and 
if the Legislature is satis^ that the continuance of the Agreement is not in the 
interest of India, the Government should undertake to give the required notice to 
terminate the Agreement.” 

The Majority Report discussing the commodities on which India will receive 
preference in the United Kingdom remarked that "the exclusion of India from the 
benefit of preferences given by the United Kingdom would cause btr to lose at least 
a large portion of the market she now holds.” . 

Reviewing at length the general factors of the Agreement, the Majority Report 
said that "due to world depresuoD the scheme will not hplp to raise the price level 
and the lodiim agriculturists will not benefit as also our export trade. ’ . , 

Cootinuing they said : "We must also note that if there be any considerable dis- 
plaeemeDt of Tndia’a import trade from foreign countries into Britain, India s exports 
to foreign oountriei are bound to sufier.* . . , . 

CrltimBing the Majority Report that they treated the consumer’a burden m an 
inconsequenual manner the Blinority Raport stated : “Consumers will luve to pay 
more m imported articles. One chief feature of our foreign trade has jmn marm 
by a decline in Britain’s share in our imports even after making ulowMce lor 
boycott during recent years. We esn not therefore esem oonclosion th^ sn^ 
^roaghgdDg preferenro to 163 articles would only m^u additional burden to ^ 
Indian consumer. The cnnclusion we have arrived at is that wo can advise the 
Assembly to ratify the Agreement.” 
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29Ui. NOVEMBER Mr. AnkU$aria mored an amendment to-day which propoaed 
to add the following worda to clanae 5 : ‘*with a view to punish a person quoting from 
a forfeited document provided it was proved that the accused had knowledge of or 
had reason to believe that the document was forfeited.” Mr. Ankicsaria maintained 
that the Bill as'Jt stood was so ezteiiaive that it would bring within its me^es 
perfeetly innocent persons. It would penalise even persons who read offending 
passages inadvertently, and the judge even if he was convinced that this was done 
inadvertently con Id not but convict the accused. 

Sir R L, Mitier, Law Member, replying said {that *'lherc was no q nestion of 
punishing an innocent person because only ho who repeats a seditious matter 
would boMme liable under this clause. **If a person repeats a seditions passage, 
the offence is in that repetition and it is no element of offence whether he knows 
that (Government bad declared it to be seditious or not” Under this clause 
Government were substituting the ezoeutive opinion which was subject to judicial 
scrutiny. Voluntariness in repeating the seditious passage was the essential element 
in the measure. 

Sir Abdur Sahim, Leader of the Independent Party, in opposing the enact- 
ment of the clause, said that the clause was typical of the Bill. The ezecutive 
would pronounce an order as to what was forfeited and the court was to take the 
pronouncement of the ezecutive as conclusive and convict any person if he had 
read any extract from a document whether that eziracl by itself would be objection- 
able or not. Thus, any passage, however Innocent, from a proscribed book would 
lead to punishment. 

The motion that the clause be adopted was passed by 54 against 40 votes. 
Clause 6 Diboubsed 

The House then proceeded with (be considerntion of clause 6 when Mr. Jadkav 
moved its deletioii. He contended that the Bill had bn n brought forth for protecting 
public servants and that there was no ncocssily lor its extension to any other class 
of His Majesty’s subjects who were already pioteeled by provisions in the Penal Code. 

ifr. Kunwar Baghubir Singh opposed ilie entire omist^ion of the clause, while 
Mr. Amarnath Datt supported its omisBiori. 

The Hon. ifr. E, G. iJatg, in oppoaing tbc omistdon cf the clause, said that in 
this country the rascading of false rumours was a very easy matter and it had a 
deplorable efleet of creating unrest in the eininir> where pc’oplc wi n; illitoriitc 
aad csedulous. He ex|daiDed that it w’as Jhc liuielioti of Ihis clause that only 
deUbmlte dissemiaadon of false rumours would be punished. 

Having lost the ansendbaent, Mr. iadbur ngain nio%Hd nn oiineodmcnl atniing to 
reduce to three months the one years punishiuent provided in the claose. 

Mr. Baigt opposing, said that Ihis ^uiishnicnl was nTOinn«ciidcd by tbc hicicet 
(^ommitlOQ. The aroendroeot was lost as also a similar aniendinent redueing the 
punishment to six months. 

ifr. Lalchand Nitralrai then mov<*d for the addition of n provision that no court 
should take cognixaiicc of an offence punishable under this section uiih^ss a com- 
plaint was made under tbc authority of the Ixical Government, lie said that the 
amendment was of a precautionary nature. 

ifr. Jog, supponiog. said that the safeguard w.is t*s8ciiiial in view of the creation 
of new ofleuecB. Mr, Eaig opposed and the amend meut having Uen lost clause ah 
was put to vote and was adopted. 

CLAUKE 7 DiSCUSBEI) 

The House then proceeded with Hausc 7 whose omission was again moved by &lr. 
Jadhav. Dewan Bahadur Earbilao Sarda siipjiortiiig the omission, s.*iid that the clause 
was all-embracing not even sparing social, n’onomic and cducatioiml reformers. He 
would have the clause modified to exclude the reformers from its purview so lon^' 
as tl^ did not use violence. 

SOth. NOVEMBER Ifr. Emu confined his attention to the vague words in the 
section, and referring to the ezpisnatory paramph inserted by the BcJect Committee, 
pointed out that promotion of Swadeshi and icmpcrcncc was not sai^uurdod by 

ez|danation. 

ifr. B, N. Mirra asked if a person who prostrated himself before one going to 
a drink nop could be considered to have molested.'' 
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Sir Harinwgk Qour oomplaiiied thtl under the nitt of enppreieing a?il 
DisobedieM, Um G^nmrat were trying to snppicM not mtentionelly bnt in efliNst 
all peoeefnl pieketiDg which might remit in the eupproBtion of eomti reform aeti- 
fittee direeted townrae the promotion of abcUnence end enltivntion of n nationnl 
Bwedeehi apirit 

Mr. Aggartval mid that all 1(^ preoedoota ana propriety had been thrown to 
the winda while framing thia clauae which dealt a blow at the right of aaaociatlon 
and propaganda. ^ 

Mr, B. O. Haig, Home Member, winding up, detailed the aetifitiea of picketcra in 
front of ahopa and explained how the reaniu of their efTorta were reimrted frequently 
to Oongreaa headquartera with a view to further methoda of coercion. It had been 
said that by thia clanac people would be prorciitcd from conducting ordinary methoda 
of propaganda. Surely there wero many other methoda of propi^da, aueh aa, 
writing on temperance or Swadeahi in iiewapapera, iiwuing pamphleU, holdind public 
ma'tinga and making apccchea. No euch actifity waa an offence under or waa 
prohibited by the clauae. But it waa an offence to go beyond ordinary methoda 
of reasonable pcrauaaiou and to attempt to coerce people to intimidate them, to 
annoy them and to pester them into agreeing with you when you hare failed to 
convince them with your intellect. In fact, the Bomoay Congrera Bulletin had 
warned that failing persuasion they would adopt direct action. Picketing was a 
form of direct action and it was that mentality which the clanac attempted to pnt 
down. 

Mr, Jadhav's motion to delete the clause was rejected without division. In all 11 
amendments to clause 7 were diseussod, but all of them were rejected. 

The next amendment by Mr. RamlrUhna Rtddi aimed at restricting peaceful 
picketing, peaceful pi^rsiiasion and peaceful argument only for the purpose of promot- 
ing indigenous Swadeshi products and peaceful picketing of toddy, arrack and ganja 
shops without involving obstruction, violence or intimidation to any person. 

llic Home Meniher replied that the object of the Government was to slop any 
form of picketing, and it would be stultif^ng their object if they wero to exempt 
those offences in certain cases. 

The motion was rejected and clause 7 was finally adopted without any alteration. 

Clause 8 Discussed 

1 ■!. DECEMBER Jl/r. 6*. C, Mitra moved to-day lb:! deletion of clause 8. 

Mr. Rawkrishna Jha contended that the present cduealional system was respon- 
sible for children's behaviour in Hupfxirt of Civil Disobedience and that therefore 
iHTsons to be punished should not be parents or guardians but Education Ministers 
like S:«ir Fazii Hussain (laughter). 

Mr. Thampan thought that the bc’St way was to punish boys bodily. 

Sardar Saiit Singh complained that if a father gave liberty to hia hoj, he would 
be punished and if he exercised illegal restraint, be might find himself lodged in 
jail for that offence. He ended : *‘lt seems, 8ir, in view of this, the only remedy 
IS to exercise birth control (laughter). 

The Home Afctnbcr, replying to the debate, said that education had been a trans- 
ferred subject for ten years and mentbi^rs had the chance of trying some Improyc- 
nurnt in that system. While improvement in the edoeational system might bring 
alx)ut some change, they bad to face a practical i>rob*cro fur which neither the 
Government nor the Educuliou Ministers were resixmsiblp. Mr.^ llinmpan hi^ 
^^ggcHtcd whipping, Mr. Haig said that the British people bad considerable belief in 
the utility of such punishment but Mr. Thampan's suggestion would not find sup- 
port among his own ranks. The only other ri‘mcdy was imprisonment which was 
most undesirable. Government was, therefore, left with no alternative but to enforce 
parental responsibility and the success of this melbod bad been demonsiraled by 
the fact that the Local Ciovernment rc|X)rts showed that vvhcrcas children proved 
previously a great nuisance, this nuisance had diminished in a marked manner since 
the new powers were taken. Those who argued that parents had no control over 
children should also find relief in that — this law would remedy that social evil and 
restore parental responsibility. 

Mr. Milra's amendmeul was put and negatived. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt suggested In his aracndoient that no parent or guardian 
should be made to pay a fine if a young person was not under the c^trol of a 
parent or a guardian and maintained by such a piircnt or a guardian. The ameiid- 
ment was rented. 
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Mr, Lalehand IfavtArai mored an aiiieDdiiieiit to tee that the burden of proYioE 
the oflfbnoe before the court lay on the proeeention. He pleaded that the clauoe, as 
it flood, waa nn-firiiiah in lav, and, therefore, it should m remored. 

The La^ Member explained that it was accepted in principle in erery country 
that the cans ihonid be on the proeeention. In thia case there was no departure 
Iroai eueh a principle. If a yonna person coomitted an offence and was fined in 
the oonrt, it was proper that the psmnt or the guardian should pay the fine. In 
fUs ease the court was only asking the parent or the guardian to ippear before 
them ill order to satisfy that he had not conduced to the commission ox the offence 
by osgleotii^ control orer the offender. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. 8, a Jog mored the nest amendment to the effect that before attoching 
liability to the parent or guardian, the prosecution should profo that the offence was 
definitely oommitted in furtheranoo of an illegal movement. 

The Law Member said that the section was very clear that the patent would be 
called uixm after the prosecution had finished their case. The motion was rejected, 
danse 8 was then approved without any alteration. 

Clauses 9 to 13 Discussed 

The House disposed of clauses 9 to 13 in less than an hour. ATr. Mitra moved 
Buecessively the deletion of elauses 9, 10 and 12 and the amendments were lost as 
usual As no amendment had been tabled for clause 11 which added a sub-section 
to danse 16 of the Criminsl Law Amendment Act of lOOB, that the Governor- 
Qeneral may by notification in the Gosette of India declare an association unlawful 
throughout British India, only Mr. Mitra opposed iu passage. He wanted to 
know the reasons lor substituting ^Governor-General’* for 'Governor-General in 
Oouneil”. 

The Hon. Mr. R O, Haig said that the law. as originally passed, meationed 
the Govemor-Oeneral in Council but later the power was delegsited to the Local 
Goveromeut, He added that now it wss essential to give such power to the Gover- 
nor-General also, as there might be cases of particnlar associations and aotivltles not 
bdqg confined to one province only. 

Some interest was aroused in the House by clsose 13 when the House was 
pressed to a division on Pandti Betfe amendment for extension to iavalids 
of the protection given to children and women from banassment by Magistrates 
or the police if 'the latter wanted to take possession of buildings occupied by them. 

The amendmeot waa lost by 37 to 47 votes. 

Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment that all movable property^ taken possession of 
by Governmeot, be kq>t in their custody, and not forfeited. 

Sardar Sant Singh advised Government not to embitter the feelings of 
the Congress while attempts were being made to bring cappsoohmeni between the 
Ooamss and the Oovernment. 

The Hofiif Member^ opposing (he amendment, asserted that Government had not 
the alightest intention of entering into another pact with the Congress. 

The motion was rejected by 35 against 51 votes. 

Mr. 8, C, Ben next moved an amendment to restore the right o! appeal against 
the decision of the District Judge or the Chief Judge of a Small Cause Court. 
Messrs. Aggarwal, Jog and Paul supported the amendment as being very logical, 
protectiM the elemenury right of appeal of a subject. , . 

Sir Sngendra Lai Mittor pointed out that the dispute was not between indivi- 
duals as in civil disputes. The issue was a simple one, and he did not see any rea- 
son why there should be an appeal for the benefit of the legal profession. The mo- 
tion was njeeted. 

Theio were three more amendments by Mr. Jadhav for doing away with the 
power of lorfeitufe. 

The Honlile Mr. Baig pointed out that these funds were the life-blood of the 
organisers and the organisation. Beaidea they were used for the propagation of a very 
poisonous movement. In bis opinion forfeiture was most essential to bring a deter- 
rent effect on those who subscribed for these unlawful purposes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Claubb 14 Discussed. 

End. DECEMBER The House diaeuseed to-day clause 14 of the Bill whi^^ 
aimed at amending vhepraassble of the Indian Press Emergeucy Powers Act, 1931, 
to include the words, better e.>atxol of the Press.’' 
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Ur. 8. C. Mitra moTing the deletioD of thie ehrate said it would be better if 
the preonble oootained the words “for the eoppression of the Press” instead of the 
wms “for better control of the Px^” 

Sir M^amwMd YaM '—The vernscnUr press plsyed s great part in ronsing 
public opinion in the country but our greatest troubles wore also due to the ragaries 
of this pns^ He read a pjussge from a local paper referring to Sir Fasli Hussain's 
chances of the leadership of the Assembly as being of greater use for securing rotes 
on the OrdinaoM Bill imd the Ottawa Imslation (lauf^ter from all sides of the 
House). & si^ in this way communalism was bred. He repudiated the insinua- 
tion contained in another passage from the same paper against the members of the 
House sngjgesting that their voting was induonced by prospecU of nomination to the 
Joint Parliaaientary Committee. He opposed the amendment 

Mr. Banga Jyer said that even the Press Act and the Ordinance as promulgated 
could not prevent the publication of news read out by Sir Mohammad Valnib. He 
said if Sir Mohammad Yakub introduces a Bill holding the spreading of communal 
hatred as sedition, he would have the speaker's support. Continuing Mr. Ranga Iyer 
said that communalism is the pond that breeds reptiles and so long as people would 
persist in demanding separate electorates communalism would not die. Mr, Range 
Iyer said if any paper publishes false news they should be contradicted by Govern- 
ment communiques. In this connection he referred to the “Daily Mail’s” levelling 
charges against Mr. Baldwin and other Ministers of His Majesty without being pro- 
ceeded against, why then the Indian Press bo treated differently, asked Mr. jRanga 
Iyer. 

Sir Hart Singh regretted that Sir M. Yaknb was oblivious of the issue before 
the House. He said the Press should not be suppressed even though its views 
were inconvenient and unpalatable to certain people. The speaker asked : “Have the 
Government tried the general law coupled with the Emergency Law and found it 
wanting i Then only could the Homo Member come before the House and ask for 
a stronger weapon to cope with Civil Disobedience. Is the Home Member not aware 
that the more you muzzle the Press, the more you help in the dissemination of false 
and malicious news. Referring to Lord Burnham’s remark that if the policy of 
Government aud the problems confronting it bad to be brought to the notice of the 
people^ they most have a well-developed publicity department, but where you will get 
publicity except through the Press which you want to muzzle ? Again, with the 
spread of education and knowledge, people are anxious to get news. Continuing, Bir 
Hari Singh Gour said : The newspaper is the poor man’s university. H Jfou want 
to spread mass education you must also encourage the Press in India. Ine Press 
here is still in its infancy. We know of cdunlnes in the West where newspapers 
have a circulation by millions. In those countries the Press is the cheapest medium 
of mass education but you cannot have a Press which only publishes court circulars 
and Government news. It must take interest in all live issues of the day, of politics, 
religion, and sociology as these btq the factors in regard to which the public want 
enlightenment. Continuing Sir Hari Singh said : “If you look at the operation of 
the Ordinances in Bombay and Oalcutta, so far ns the indigenous Press in concerned, 
you will appreciate what that means.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Haig said that the Hon’blc members were aware that 
the Emergency Powers Orainance was promulgated with a lim*ted intention, viz. 
only to enntroi the Press against inciting murder or violence. Now it was proposed 
to extend that control to a much wider scofie. To Sir Hari Singh Gour's remarks 
why the Government did not feel content with the powers they already possessed 
aud did not try them, the Home Member said that they bad already tried them in 
the post at the beginning of the first Civil Disobedience movement when it was 
found that the control of the Press was completely beyond tbeir powers under the 
ordinary law. Again, when the first Ordinance expire. Government did precisely 
what Sir Hari Singh Gour suggested and watched for two months after which it 
was necessary to issue the second Ordinance. ‘ Yon can’t honestly expect us to try 
another peritM of inactivity,” he observed. . ^ i 

Mr. Mitra’s amendment was then put to vote and declared lost and clause 14 
was carried. 

ClJtUSfi 15 DJ8CU.SSED 

Mr. Sanaa luer'Oiea moved the deletion of Claude 15 of the Bill itatinK Ihe 
Press Emergency Powers Act would ^ in force until the expiration of the Crimmal 
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Law Ameodmeiit Act, 1032. After Mr. Hwe npij, the aneiuliiieat waa put to ?ote 
and dieted M and clanae 15 waa carried. 

Thurd Beadiho of the Bill 

Sffd. DECEMBER Galieriee were entirely dwierted when the Aaecmbly net to- 
day to diapoie of the Ordioanoe Bill. AmonamcDto to limit the life of the Bill were 
noted by aeteral nembere and none waa cither accepted or carried. The aaeond 
reading waa paaaed and the Hon’ble Mr. Haig noted the ihirtl r§ading of the BUI. 

Mr. Bepa, oppoaing the third readio|i; of the Bill, aaid that the Ordinance Bill 
waa prooecdtng like a ateam-roller craabinK the oppoaition nnderneath. Degenerated 
and aia-apirited aa they were they conld only appnl to hnnaoity and atatesnanahip, 
bnt the ateam-roUer haa nothing of the kina. They conld not ante eten an intalid. 
Proceeding Mr. Raja aaid that he wonid hate welcomed the Ordinance Bill if ho 
were a terroriat, beeanac it waa an invitation to terroriam 1^ the aiipprcaaioii of all 
political ezpieaaion in the country. Referring to the Congreaa he obaerted that 
dcapile atrongcat provocation the Oongroaa had remained non-violcut. 

Mr. 8. 0, Milra aaid the Qoternmeot had not appreciatod the attitnde in oppoa- 
iiig the Bill. He urged that the Government should not alienate the Preaa on the 
eve of new constitutional reforms in India. He placed on the table of the House 
two signed letters with photographs of Bengalee women who had boon assaulted by 

K ^lice and also a number of photographs depicting allegations against the police. Mr. 

itra said that reports of none of these happenings had appiared in the Press. 
His fear was that the excessive powi'rs given under the Bill would always be mtsniicd. 
)f the object of Government was to strike terror they should do so by means of 
martial law and not through measures paaaed through Central Legislature. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury quoted a telegram from the Imam of Juma Masjid. 
Ohittagong, to the Governor of Bengal showing how the MusaalmaiiS Rutrered 
throud the operation of Ordinance in tint part of India. Mr. Chaudhury further 
aaid that Government could not be accused of partiality to any commauity. They 
were absolutely impartial in their misuse of power. The Mussalmans who were 
weak aulTered the most wherever they tried to bo iiidepctidcnt. The Frontier Mus- 
aalmana were terrorised, the *lled Bnirt’’ movement was crushed, and the Ahrar 
movement was suppressed. The speaker claimed that India was safleriiig from 
consumption and the Home Member failed to diagnose correctly. It will be through 
a vitalising injection of Self-Government and not through doses of Ordinance. that 
the disease could bo cured. 

Sir Hari Sit^h Oour opposing the Ordinance Bill diew the attonlion of the 
House to three important legal aspects against the passing of the Act. He said as per 
clause 17 of the Bill the Ooveriimcut has made the decision of the District Judge 
08 fioal» but according to the Privy Council and the High Court delitiitlon the word 
**final” meana ^'conclusive”. This precludes the possibility of appeal. He cited as 
authority Civil Procedure Code page 4G0 foot-notes and referred to a recent case in 
the Calcutta High Court of 2nd December, 1932, where Justice Pearson set aside 
the conviction of the Lower Court under ^tion 107 of the Government of India 
Act. Continuing Dr. Gour said by this Act not only appeal would be precluded but 
the revisionary powers of the Higo Court would be taken away. If it was the 
Ooverti meat's intention to prevent an appeal being filed, then it contravened the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Dr. liour submitted that the Indian 
legislature being a subordinate body had no jurisdiction to take up any case in 
which participation of a judicial oluccr was prevented from coguisaiice of the High 
Court under Section 107 of the Government of India Act. 

Continuing Dr. Gour said the position created by enacting this measure was so 
absurd that ail chartered High Gdurti, protected by Section 107 of the Government 
of lodia Act under power, superintendenoo, direction and control of the Assembly 
defy anything this House might do. Referring to nou-chartered High Courts, he 
said, tbqjr have such power ox snperinteodence, direction and control which meant 
that some people were given more justice and some less. 

The Law Member : Will the Hon'ble Member kindly formulate his objeetioos. 1 
cannot understand bis point. 

Dr. 0<mr :^By enacting that the deoiston of the District Judge would be final 
the legislature precludes an appeal. 

Concluding, Dr. Gour safa his second point was that according to contract His 
Majesty's subjects owe allegumoe to the King and His Majesty in turn safeguards 
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•ikl pioleeli hie wM^- int«MU m embodied io tlie Menment. Oeniieidieo of 
piopefty eottld only done when the Stale wee at war with ite enbieeli which wao 
oot COM now. fiteee neither the Britieh Parliament nor the Indian lerielatnre 
eonld eon h ica t e without gt? mg the right of claiming eompenution in g dtu oonit 

Dr. Goar’s third point was that seeoiding to seotkm 17F of the Oidiaanee BUI, 
the Gofemment propoted to protect officers noting under a bonadde intontion. He 
said tim was no law here, in England or any where else authorising any body to 
loot, plunder or murder provided bis intention was bonofidc. He said that this biU 
aimed at giving such power. He farther said that it had long been settled in 
that the eiause eonfeiring indemnity in advance was entirely ulta- vires. Dr. Gout’s 
conclusloo was that granting officials indemnity without knowing whether their 
aoUono were justifiable or not was quite ill<<giil. When Dr. Qour sat the P resi d ent 
asked him to give in writing his exact legal objections which Dr. Goar did. 

Summarising Dr. Gonr's points of order the Chair said *’As I understand they 
are three, one, whether this legislature has anthority to enact that the decisions of 
the District Judges or Chief Judges, Small Causes Courts, shall be fiual, seeondly, 
whether legislation enabling forfeiture of property without compensation is within 
the competiwoe of this legislature, and thirdly wbetber any indemnity clause ean be 
enaeCed by this legislature before cause for it has arisen. The Chair takes it that 
Dr. Gour’s point is that under Section 107 of the Government of India Act this 
legislature has no power to make decisions regarding subordinate courts* final Older. 

Dr. Oour : As against the power conferred under the Chartered Act. 

Preiident : What I want is that Dr. Qour should cite authorities. Ho has only 
dealt with the merits of his points. I have not heard him to cite any authority under 
which legislative powers of this legishiture are barred in providing indemnity before 
any damage actually occurred. 

The Law Member ''Sir, I have not heard more extraordinary propositions of 
law during the lost twenty-five yeairs. I would invite the Honourable Ifember’s 
attention to section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code which lays down the use of levlsion 
when appeals do not exist, but there is no justification for the proposition stating 
that if .there be no appeal, no revision can take place. In short, my answer is Ibis 
that this legislature under section 05 of the Government of India Act has plenary 
powers for legislation subject to only limitations mentioned in the Act iteeff. We 
nave all heard about sovereignty of Parliament. What docs that mean eEoepi that 
it con do anything and everything.*’ 

Dr, Oour was again asked to cite authorities in support of his view point which 
he acoozdiogiy did. 

The Preiident then ruled that he could not be party to any restriction of the rights 
of legislation of the House. The Honourable Members of this Assembly ought to 
be very sensible in the matter of their own rights aud privileges. He therefore ruled 
out Dr. Goar’s points of order, (official cheers). 

ifr. Satii Sen strongly objecting to the provisions for the Press observed that by 
muzzling the Press the Government were preventing legitimate ventilation of grievan* 
ces. SJ, Amarnath Dutt rcfcrrtHl to how only a few days ago he was not permitted to 
enter the House by iiolicc officials. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Ottawa AgKement 

Sth. DECEMBER The House resumed to-day the debate on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment in the light of the Majority and Minority licporls of the Select Committee 
appointed by uic House. 

Sir Mart Singh Oour moved his amendment asking the House to adopt the 
report of the Committee and recommend to the Government to give eflbet to 
tM reeommendatioiis of the report. Sir Hari Singh, continuing, said : 
“Let me emphasise that this preference is not unconditional. RrsUy, 
our policy of protection of industries remains ; soeoudly. we provided no 
additional burden to be placed upon the consumer and the tax-payer py 
reshuffliug the cuatoma duty ; thirdly, we made a condition that the Govemmept 
of India should keep a watch on the trend of prices to sec how the agreement amrn 
and anbmlt every year for infor i.ation of the (louse actual report anpported by 
atatiatics ; fourthly, a committee of fifteen members of the Assembly will be appoin- 
ted to ke^ a watch on the eourse of trade to examine the annual reporta and nueh 
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WPWiMUUift of igrieiiUorAl, induitruil and eommcreial intentU •• thef maj non- 
Mr MOMnrf . 1 ooMider tbit it n net gain. Lastly, we ha?o pcofided n dem of 
Mtitiitioiin? Jerelopmeot in the oonntry by making the Eaoentlfe raHMMstble lo 
the popnlar Chamber lo this matter iironical *hear, hear'). I consider, that these nie- 
tpMUQB iodifidnally and oollectiTely are entirely in the interests of India.’* 

Mr» C. Suri, who went to Ottawa as an adviser to the Indian Delqsation, 
defended the Maiontv Keport of the Assembly Committee. He declared that then 
wne no eoontry In tne world which, due to soil and climate, had the saau advan- 
tage iS India, (^tton pt;odoetion in 1920-21 was twenty-one million acres and in- 
eiaaied in 19^26 to twenty-eiKht millions and full down in 1931-32 to ^ million 
aenti Similarly, the inte area was twenty-one lakhs of acres in 1923, increased in 
1989 to thirty-lonr lakhs and in 19^ to thirty-five lakhs, while in 1931 it fell to 
elglMeen and a half lakh acres. That proved conclusively the elasticity of the Indian 
eiop prodnetion. He also took the case of groundnuts in which the Indian pro- 
dnetion of 2 million acres in 1921-22 had arisen in 1930-31 to sis milliou acres and 
the yield had trebled. He commented : ^This, sir, is in response to the increasing 
deauuid. The Indian cultivator is neither ttnablc nor nn willing to take advantage <n 
the new markets.” 

Jfr. dflarasMi JSq/u, Secretary, Independent Party, and a signatory to the Minority 
Beporty said that Dr. Uourhad sdiuitteu that the coinmittoe was unable to examine the 
import side of the agreement and yet they bad come to the conclusion that the 
■gnnment was in the interest of India and they wanted three years’ trial. “May I 
ask how can we afterwards restore the very conditions that exist to-day ? Trade will 
be dIsiDoated, finances upset and vested iotercits will be created.” Dr. Gour bad 
assnied them that the consumer would not be bit, yet the Majority Rep.>rt had 
stated : “We regard it impossible to predict generally upon whom the cost of pre- 
lersnee will fall.” As regards the burden on taxpayer the onlv assurance was that 
the Government of India did not want any more revenue. Mr. Raju conteuded that 
■fdele 14 of the Amement as worded did not leave them the choice of terminating 
tho agieemeut. He empbaaieed that with a view to help industries in India they 
woQld have to ae^ the consent of the United Kingdom to vary the rules and if 
thal oonsent waa not forthcomiog, they would have to wait a year before any action 
eowM be oonlemidated. Combines in England would prevent India getting any 
bweflt from the agreement and that Mr. Lindsay, Trade Commissioner for India, 
had drawn attention to this aspect. 

ilh. DECEMBER Btr Abdur Rahim, resuming the debate to-day, confined 
himaelf *in answering to points made by the supporters of the Agree- 
ment and oouolndea his half-hour speech by expressing the conviction that 
H would be injuring the host economic interests of India. He realised 
that the Government nad r larger majority on this question than they had 
on many other equally important matter. Proceeding, Sir Abdur Rahim complained 
that the Ottawa scheme placed before the Assembly was not of the Government of 
India but of the British Oovernment to whom the Government of India was sub- 
ordinate. Even if the Qovernmont of India wanted to reject that ugreement they 
could not. And the Government in the Assembly had majority for sneh an 
agreement. 

Mr, Cbeity dilated at length on the supplementary agrocmciit relating to 
the steel and iron industry which was beyond doubt to the interest of India and 
would eoabic the industry co increase its production and lower cost of production 
whieh would help a statutory enquiry to some to proper conclusions in the interests 
of the oottntry. 

Mr. Masutood Ahmed opposing the ratification of the Agreement pointed out that 
if India waa unable to compete with Australian wheat within her own shores, it was 
not poosible lor Indian wheat to capture the British market against Australian 
eompetition. Aa mards hides and skins ho quoted the opinion of the Muslim 
Chamber of Obmuikoe of Calcutta in whiob they pointed out that the United 
Kingdom purchased bat a little fraction of India’s exports. If they adopted the 
agreement, and gave prolecenoe to Britain, the attiinde of many foreign conntriea, 
bmelally that of Germany, the laigeat single customer for Indian hides and akins, 
would be biaased and she would maliatc. 

Sir George Bdkaifisr gave the House an assurance that the schcdulrs had been so 
Ikamed as wonid have no appreciable dfoct on the covonue return nnd therefore no 
eflbet on pcospeeta of farther taxation, 'fbe eonanmer would in the long ran 
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•onnrtioD ^ «»“*‘W** Hte ^tptn mirtt rcUikte, Mpaotallr ia Um spken of 
pordaw td eottoa, Sir Gwise Scbuaior uid that theae oooaidentkwa wmM havo 
bid tome force wneo at the request of the Indian mimuiactaiwt import duty on 
tbe Japanese ptecegoods was increased fifty eentam. That waa a dlieriii^ory 
meatnre of a far grnter intensity than anyihiog that is contemplated in the; Agiee- 
meat. The rcsnlt of that measure was that there was no fall in the demand of 
Indian cotton. The Fioancu Member neat dealt with the arsuments advanced by 
the Opposiiipn that present policy involved a departure from Lori Carson w 
despatdi. Ue said that the conditions to-day were entirely different as oompared to 
pohtical, economic, tariff and world conditions 80 years ago. Bir Qeorge Bebnater 
oommented : maintain that those pcditical condiiions which Lord Ourson laid 

down had been fulfilled and the Agreement is in the best interest of India.*’ Bir 
George Schuster, however, added that the advanugos of the Agreement .^ed into 
iosignifieaqce in comparison with the importance of tbe real issue. Ue said : ^The 
real issue is this. Is India to join the economic group of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations or allow herself to drift from it and stand alone T 1 do not 
believe there is anv Hou’ble Member of the House who if he himsdf sat here and 
had to carry on his shoulders the responsibility of answering that question, could 
answer it in any other way chan the way in whico our delegates have auswerra it.” 

Mr. C. S. Ranga lyar, supporting Bir Hari Singh Qour’s amendment for three- 
years* ratification, said that if only Bir Abdur Rahim had attended the Aiaembly 
committees sittingon the last day he would have taken the same attitude as he did. 
At any rste, Mr. ^nga lyar hoped that Bir Abdur Itahim would now agree to 
serve on the select committee. 

Dgican Bahadur Harhilas Sardai’a signatory to the Minority Report, repelled 
ihe attack of political bias and said that if they had any it was in favour of India. 
He said that so far as exports to Biitain were concernra. they need not bo worried^ 
over the threat of Britain as she would think twice before uicrcssing the duty on* 
raw material and thereby increase the cost of living to its consumers^ while any 
increase duty on lute imports would only increase tbe cost of production of jute. 
He contenaed that by giving preference to English products and levying higher 
duties on uoii-Britisb goods, India would be paying more eorlain goods retuUinjg 
in tbe increase in the cost of production of Indian goods, which would not bo able 
to comnete favourably with foreign countries. 

Sir Joseph Shore, winding up the debate, declared, if, as a result of preference, 
India could sell more in Briiain then India’s capacity to meet tbe conmtition 
elsewhere would be stronger. Increase in India’s purchases in the United Kingdom 
did not mean diminution in ihc purchases of Indian produce in foreign countries. 
As a result of seeking more in the Uiiiied Kingdom market India’s purebaslng 
power would increase, and with every increase there would set in motion forces 
which would induce to bring wider marketa for India's produce. 

Proceeding Sir Joseph Bhore emphasised that tbe policy of protection stood and 
nothing in the Agreement would be allowed to siaiid in ihe way of application of 
that policy. Moreover, was entirely open to India to decide what rate of doty 
should be put on a particular commodity. Tbe Members of the Ottawa Ddegatto 
had been attacked on the ground that iney were not elected by the Assembly. Sir 
Jo^h Bhore remarked that it was terrible to comment on the public life of India 
if it was possible for anyone to suggest that an elected memb^ Assembly 

ceased to command public confidence, simply because he discharged his duty on 
public service at the request of Government. ^ ^ 

Finally, the Ottawa resolution, as modtfic'i by Bir Harisingh Hour s amendment 
was paseed by 77 against 25 votes amidst cheers. Tbe House then adjourned. 


Tlw Ordiaafloe BUI Passed 

7tk DECEMBER :-The AfKmbly, h«vini( ele«r^, the Ottawa iaaae out of ^ 
way, reverted to-day to its debate on the Ordinance Bill, and disenssod the thiro 
readjng of ^e BUI. 


sp^ of the 5th Bomber last, in which His Excellency said that » .Ijjfgf. section 
of tho maiM had entirety kept aloof from the OoagreM mp^^^f^t. and IT that was 
troa, nothing had happened between then and now to justify thle Bill. The spaaker 
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Eppeafei to the GoverniDent to aee that their offieen and aMota emplpjad the 
weaapa modentelj. BelerrinK to the Pieaa ptofiaiooa Mr. Navalrai opined that 
the Fieaa goremed the Qofemnenta in other comitriea. If one or two newapapeia 
eomaitted miatakea lor that reaaon it waa anjuatifiable to gag the entire praaa of 
the eonntry. 

Bar Abdur Sahim eoodemned the dnal policy of rcpreaaion on the one hand and 
leforma on the other. The Home Member atatod that whatever Government did was 
riiAt. Tbia meant that nopntar opinion did not count. On that baaia the preaent 
BUl waa allright Bir Abdur Bahim eontenditi that the preaent law waa quite euffi- 
eient to deal with all the offencea which would be aaid to come within C^til Dia- 
obedieoee. Yet under thia Bill the oonrta were unable to deal with the manilea- 
tatkma of diaobedienoe and therefore the eourta’ JuriMlictioii would be onated. He 
diaputed thia propoaition. Aa lor the Congresa it did not require tbia Dill bocauae 
Ita policy waa not to eaeape law but to fa^^ ita penaltiea fully and fill the Jaila. 
Bo really the Bill aimed at atrikiug at the political righto and libertioa of the people. 
And the pity waa that even the Round Table Conference had approved of the 
propoaal to citeiid tbia power to iaaue Ordiiiancca to the Governora and furthermore 
even to paaa Governora* Acta, thereby anpemediug the Legialaiure altogether. Aa 
lor the preaent Bill, Indian public opinion waa entirely oppoacd to it. am not an 
Advocate of Civil Diaobodience, having apent my whole life in the Bar and the 
Bench helping the admiuiatratioo. but thia ia not a aort of legialation which would 
enanie peace and order, nor enaure amooth working of the coiiatitution though it 
may auppreaa certain mauifcatatioiia for the time being*** Bir Abdur Eahira 
oonteoded that the Bill had a general application to all people, not to one comma- 
nity or eeetion ouly. and aakw the Government not to take advantage of the 
nnbrtunate oommudal feeling and paaa a legislation oppoaed to all reaaon. At any 
rate, let them adminiatar it with coiiaideration and kiudncsa and apply it againat 
tboee only who aetually infringed the law. 

Symi UurtaJM aaid that though the bill waa ititeude I by the uovertiment to check 
crime, it would reault in curbing the national spirit and utri^oeing public opinion. 
He deprecated the walk-out from the Helcct iJoinmittec. If the members remained 
they would have done a useful work. Thii Civil niaobcdicnce movement would 
uever have been revived if the preaent Uovcriimcal had puraued L^rd Irwio'a policy 
and accepted Mr. Oandhi*i offer of friendship. In hia opinion no new law or addi- 
tional powers to tho police were ncccsaary to deal with the Civil Disobedience 
movement. He asserted that it was the right of the people ti picket places where 
wine was sold or prostitutes lived. Islam prombiicd ihcae vicca. 

Ihe Hon'bU Mr, liaig^ Home Member, winding up the debate, hoped that once 
ese provisions were placw on the Btatnre Book for a reaaonahie puriuu there might, 
as time wont on less and leas necessity to use them, it bad been repeatedly ex- 
plained that the aoctiona dealing with boycott and picketing would only come into 
operation when an active movement neccasiiated thia form of protLsitioo. Regarding 
the administration of tho Press provisions, the Home Memiicr repeated his promise 
to address the Local Govern ments. To a large extent he regarded the Bill as an 
iosuranee against recrudescoaco of trouble, and the loss it was necessary to use 
those powers tbo better he and all the officers of the Government would be ploased. 

Concluding, Mr. Haig said that Govemmeut could not co-operate with those 
who were pursuing a poliev clearly at variance with the interests of the country. 
But there was enough proof of co-operation at the Bound Table Confereocc. If the 
menace, which was typified in Civil Disobedience, was once removed, then they could 
go forward with eoufideuco into a new era. the prospect of which was widening 
daily b^re them. (Applause). 

The Ofdiaaaee JHU was passed by 56 to 31 votes. 


The Ottawa Tariff BiU 

Bir Joseph Bhorc thou introduced the Ottawa Tariff Bill and moved its reference 
to the followiug select eommittee, the report to be sobmitted by Doc. 12 :*Mr. 
Bhanmukham Chetly, Mr. Rauga Iyer, Birdar Bant Bingh, Mr. Thampan, Mr. 
Gnoial, Mr. Bitarama Rain, Mr. B. C. Mitra, Mr. Badiq Uusain. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Mr. H. P. Mody, Hsji Wajinddin, Mr. James, Mr. i, Chinoy, Sir 
Abdullah Suhrawady, Dr. DeBonsa, Mr. G. Mornn. Bir Zulfikar Ail Khan, 
Sir Quorge ScAuster, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Josej[m Bhore. 
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BIr Joiepb Bhore <»pUinoil that the tariff Bchcdvle had been made kocpinj; in 
fiew the interesta of the contnmere and the exeheqocr. Aa rcgarda iho aupplcmcn- 
tary aj^reenient on iron and ateel, the Gaveromsnt were aaiiafkid that they powonaed 
the neoeaaary powera to implement thta part of the aipreemeiit and wonla nao their 
powera atraighlaway if ncceasary aroae. He appealed to the Hooae to let 
the bill tso to the wieet committee at the carlioat poaaible moment and 
aaanred 8ir Abdar Kabim that he wonld warmly welcome any co-operation that waa 
extended. 

There waa no other apvakcr and the motion of Sir Joi>q>h Bhore waa carried 
aniidat chccra. The Houac then adjourned to l^ih. 

Benial Terrorlat Omlrafaa Bill 

13lh. DECEMBER :‘~Con8i<lcrattoii of the Bctipl Terrorint Ontrajcea Bill waa 
reauroed to-day. Mr. S, C. Sen, through a point of order, nrped that it wna tMicnmbeni 
on the Law Member to rodraft CIuum* 5 in areordaiiec with the ruling of the Chair 
and tlien preaent the bill for the coiniidcbAtioii of ilie Houaa The liaw Member, on 
the other hand, had placed threx: alteriiativcfi before the llonae for ailectioii. He 
mnat atick to one amendment and cnilKxly it in the bill. 

The Chair nikd that the motion for coiiHidemtion of the btU waa in order. The 
Law Member waa perfectly within bia rixitia to amend ClanMe .*) and plA(*c before the 
Home the alternatives to select from. This Uic Houac could do wlicn Cltiuac 5 waa 
reached. For the present the niotion thiorc the Iloiiae waa for the cotKiidecatinn of 
the bill. Replying to the point of order by Pandit Son the Chair )>ointcd out that 
inapite of its warning a ruling on Clause 5 waa demamicti aa a Hi>ceial coao. Had 
that not been done the preaent difficuliy would not have uriacn. 

Mr. S. C, Milra then moved for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion. 
He referred to the speech by Mr. Ha'g that the hill was intended to eliminate the 
reviaioiial powers of High Courts and said the Honao had repeatedly assured that it 
bad no sympathy with the terrorist h and would tike to end terrorism forthwith and 
even supported toe demand for sixtxiy trials. The Mouse on the other hand would 

E rotect those who had no connection with terrorists. Mr. Mitra said that lately there 
ad been apprehensions that the judiciary was entirely nncler the control of the Kxecu- 
live. There were only the High Courts which were free from Uic control. The 
revisional powers of the High t'ourta should not. therefore, be taken away and the 
accused should not be denied the chance of approaching the High Conrls for 
justice. Mr. Mitra referred to the collctaive fine recently imposed on the Hindus of 
Chittagong and said that it w.aa the |ioliec and the military who bad failed to trace 
the whereabouts of the culprits and who should be imnisbcd. 

Mr. S, C. Sen claimed that no useful purpose would l>c served by circulating 
the bill. The speaker gave the history of the terrorist movement in Bengal and 
said that progressively increased iwwers were EBSiiincd by the Government from time 
to time wnicti every time were discovered to be iiicdc(|imtc amt incfiicacions. The pre- 
sent bill put the Kowlatt Act in the shade and Mr. Hen cluiined that an undiluted 
form of martial law would lie much preferred to what was being done in Chittagong 
to-day under the name of civil administration. The inhabilaiiis there could be direc- 
ted to remain within doors for one inonlh and the collective fine wiis im|XMod on 
Hindus where 82 per cent of the population was of Mussalmana. The foundations 
of British rule, ho said,, were laid on the rock of just laws, and tbirir just interpre- 
tation, but to-day the role of the law was being substituted by the rule of the 

police. Mr. ben, continuing, said he had been reliably informed that the Chitta- 

gong raid was engendered by the authorities including the district Magistrate and 
cited Bcvcral instances to prove that sanction for prosecutiuii was refused which 
showed that the Government lor upholding a false idea of prestige waa alienating 
public opinion. It waa lime that the Government appoint a eoraniittoc to find the 
causes of terrorism instead of applying repression. Aa remedy of this evil, Mr. 
auggeated the separation of the judiciary from the cacculivo and tuaking the liigh 
Court all powerful in judicial matters. ^ j l i#- ^ » 

Mr, Jadhav aupiiortcd the motion for circulation aa it aficctod Inc High Cporta 

juriadiction and power of revision. He was afraid that; the bill might be extended to 
other provinces also. He said that martial law in Sholapur bod undermined the con- 
fidence of the ^people in the justice of the Ciovernnieot and Ctoveriiineiil would not 
be able to command the love and afTcclioii of the jieoplc by re|»rcasivc methods. 

Mr. Anklevaria and Mr. Dudharia opjioaed the motion for circulation aa in their 
opinion the measure waa being insistently demanded aa terrorism Jua oaten into 
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Ibe fitulii of fieonl odminitiiBliofi. llg. Dodboria mninUincd tbal tbe principle of 
the bill bad b.^ aimidy accepted Iw Ibe Bengal Gdnneit. 

Mr. B, N. Ui$ra raaintaineu that it was tbe folly of tbe Gofcriiment anboedinates 
wbo cocircrtod men into anarcbiiits. Goferumcni instead of employing the C. 1* £>. 
to trace annrebists sbonld 6nd out tbe root caose of the roorcmcot. 

Ur» Haig, tbe Home Member, was glad that tbo bill hid reccired anpport ffx>m all 
aklea of the Hon^ He said it was not a i^nestion of Ctovcrnmcnt amdling auareby 
erory where. *lt is the long cafalogito of outrngca that obtrudes on the atteoion of every 
reasonable Ip^soii.’ Pandit Hen had declared that terrorism begets terrorism. This 
was an amazing iiivCTHion of facts. The Home Memlx^r said that the first terrorist ouirago 
against tbo iirmy in Chittagong bad orTurred just when the sp^ial powera against 
tcriorisla had been allowed to lapae. 'Hicre was no provocation. August 10:11 
witnessed a deplorable incident* when certain oxctsscs were committed. Jt was the 
murder of an insneetor while playing football that had proved too much for the 
discipline of some of the officers of the Uoverument. .September 1032 witnessed an 
outrage and he wondered whether Pandit Stm suggested that events of a year ago 
flotttd have any connection with (hem. Mr. Him had suggeatctl another enquiry. 
Mr. Haig said that the BowIatrCommiitcc bad made a full enquiry and the Govern monrs 
present policy was based on the recomincndaiiona of tbo Kowlalt Committee. Mr. 
Hen hail suggested remedies firstly, that tbo Government sbonld not stand on 
proHtigif. Mr. Haig asked. 'Hoes Government consider it a matter of preatige that 
It aboind take action whim its officers are maidiTi*d f 'fhe second anggeation was 
tbe M'psration of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Haig replied that terrorists were 
not : in I created in these siiuill matters and they stood for bigger issues. The third 
suggeeiion was that if the Govern luent removal certain officiala, the terroriata would be 
pacified. Mr. Haig replied. The n*pntation of Mr. Prentice does not require any 
defence. I wonid suggest tbal to locrate cnuscs of terrorism, wc have to go deeper. 
They are men who, however, are devoted deeply to their cause and it is a matter 
of great ditfieulty and I am afraid it will w a matter of a long period beh>rc wo 
can root out this terrorist movement and the terrorist ments)ity,!aiid in this task we 
must give the Bengal Govirnnicnt wh.itever facilities Ho in our power.’ (Applause.) 

The motion for circulation was defeated and the House agreed to take tbe bill 
into consideration. Disoussion then proceeded |on the clauses of the bill. C/aaae 
aecomf, third and fourth were adopted and tbe Assembly adjourned till the 14tb. 

CIAU8E 5 DlBCUBSLl# 

I4lli. DECEMBER Mr. S. C, Sen, moving the deletion of clause 5 to-day. said 
that the preamble of the bill indicated that it was to supplement the Bengal Act, 
while elanso 5 amended thot Act and even repealed certain portion of it. 

The Ijate Member, on behalf of the Government, stated that under tbe ordina^ 
law the right of admitting an appeal was given to diiTcrent oonrts. Under the bill 
they were rbanging the procedure, with a view to ensure speedy trials and avoid 
dilatory laetics of the accused. Hiving done that, the Government had given greater 
right of appeal to the acensed in every case. With mard to the second eoiitention 
01 Mr* 8. C. Ben, the Law BIcmbcr staled that tbo bill having received the sanction 
of the Governor-General, they conid supplement or amend the Benfmi law. It was 
not ultra viree and the prptmble was never an operative part of the Dili. The Law 
Member said that the High Conrta derived their anthority from various loorccs. 
The bill would take away tbo powers granted under the Criminal Procedure Code 
and by the legislature, but would keep in tact the powers granted under the Go- 
vernment of Itidio Act. 

Sir Ahdur Jtahim was unable to understand how the rcvisional powers of tho 
High Courts could be maintained if the clause in the present form was adopted 
even with the amendments tabled by tbe Oovornment. Keviaiooal powers were 
given to the High Conns in tbe interest of keeping certain check on the judiciary 
and no good purptwo would bo served if that power was now taken away. The 
OoTcrumeut were giving powers to magtstralcs of at least four years’ itanding to 
pass sentences of any length and it was only fair if the accused in the interest of 
a lair trial bad the right to approach the High Oonrts. Under the ordinary law 
tbe aecosed bad (wo ebanoca, one of appeiriiiig before the ■esetona jadge and the 
other of approaching the High Ooaria for reviakm, and in taytng that they would 
allov appcMS in all c«ea, they were not oonforring any tpeeial beneftt on tho 
aecmed. 
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Hr. LaUkamd Xavalroi Mid thal the chwie took twaj the right of appod to 
High Cdofti tom penooi aeotiiiced to two yean* impritooment or under aad alio 
all poweia ton BOD-eharmed HM Ooorta and the jadieial coaminioiier* eonria. 
It waa ogaiMt all eanoni of Joatlea that the Qonmmeai ihoukJ lay that omtain 
aeenied be tried by iiich and aneh magiatrate. without anj chanoe being gifen to 
the aeeoaed to haee hta case trmnalerina. He reminded^ the Houae that m right 
for tnoetoring eaaea had bean iniieh’ eurtailed reoendy' by the legielature. 

Mr. Bni^ I^er aaid that the Oppoaition Uid gieal etreM ou> the amendment. 
Their obieetion waa that the clanae would raatriet the right which othciwiae would bo 
enjof^ ^ interneea under the fegjdationa. If the lb>eernmciit refened thb bitf to 
the Galenita High Oourt, the opinion they would receive from* there would not bo 
fery welcome to them. 

Mr. Si C. Miira wanted the Gofernmeut to define the powera which ih^y Intcii- 
dad to take away under the biU^ while Pandit Sen pleaded tor a fair trial cfen for 
tcrfuriati. 


Mr. Joy dnimed that people had not yet loei faith in the High (>>urta and clauac 
b waa a aort of no confldmice motion by the Govornment in the Indian High 


Mr. Baig laid the Government definitely wanted to take away the powera given 
to High Gborta by the Criminal Procedure Code and the U^gielature. The Goverii* 
luent held the reauk of the clanae ao be to put a atop to dilatory motiona and to 
eurtaH uMdUplieity of prooeedinga. The bill dealt wiih a particular type of offencca 
and the right of appeal to High Courts bad not been taken away. 

The nmendment waa defeated by 28 votca to 55 aad the omendnieiita of the Law 
Member^ that provided alwava that nothing herein i contaiiied ah.'ilt aflect the powera 
of High Gourla under aec. 107 of ibc Oovrriinvrnt of India Act, wna acecpied by the 
Home. iSo alao waa the amendment of ,Bir Mohamed Yakub which omitted the 
worda *by whataoever authority made or done'. The Houae thenaftcr paaaed the 
aecond reading of the bill. 

Mr. Aifiamatfi Duff in oppoaing the third reading of the bill aaid that if the 
whole world were in favour of paaaing the bill he alone would atiiiid i^ainat it. He 
obaerved that the kwleaaneaa of the Government ofticials waa uiibcnraolc and giving 
them an aaaurinoe of protection before any act of tcrroriani would put an end to 
law and order in the country. 

Mr. 8. C. Miira pointed out that the eanaca of terroriani were poverty and un- 
employmeat. Government having failed to deal with it by draatic lawa, they abould 
try another method which waa a declaration that India would have Dominion 8ta* 
tua at the end of the Round Table Conference with or without Federation. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju aiserted that the r<iil object of the Govern men t waa to es- 
cape ocrutiny by Hi^ Oourta in caeca in which they were not confident. Ijiwleia- 
naaa wm no remedy againtt lawleasneas but Government abould aoc that innoeciit 
people did not aoffer. A anbiect nation would not have rcapcct for the law nnlcoa 
It waa aaaurcd (bat it would U* admioiatered fairly and wjuarcly. 

Mr, Qu^jal claimed that the bill would not check Icrroriaiii. Governmeut had a 
majority in the Houae by which they could gut even llic worat lawa piiaacd but they 
should not have taken advantages of it. Thiy abould have moved with the apirit 
of the limea. 

Mr. Bttig replying to the debate said : 'The hoii. membrr wh<» just sat down aaya 
that ihia bill and :hc Ordinance Rill were rocaaurcH by which the Government in- 
tended to fight the people. This measure as 1 said in an earlier sfieech ia a small 
bat eafeotial link in the chain of action wo are taking for the aupprcaaioti of terror- 
iiam. I do not believe the people of this country atand for terroriam. (Appluiiae), 

The motion for the final reading of the Rill waa agreed to amidst chccra. 


The Ottawa Tariff BiU 

Sir Joaaah Bkcra moved the conaideraiion of the Ottawa Tariff Rill as amended 
by tbo oeleet eommiUoe. Ha aaid the fact that the committee had produced an 
nnantmoua report conatitnied conclusive evidence of the extent to which the Govern- 
meni wm prepared to ro to meet the reasonable point of view of the other aide. 

Mr, B^n.a member of theaelcet eommittee,aaid that they as members knew that the 
piloctpla underlying the bill^io which bo waa opposed, could not be reopened in the com- 
mktea. They tried their beMto mitigate any haroabipthe legislation might cause, but they 
•uflkred from oeveral haudieupa. Firatfy. the Aaaembly had favoured preference for 
the United Kingdom. Heeondlyf Government bad no iiifornittiion regarding iudnt- 
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trial prodaetioB in the eoaotrj. Thirdly, euslona rereanet aonld aot be aacrMced. 
Foarthly, cnatomt officiala woe to dwtmgmah becweea aitielea of farioot otigiM 
and tboee having aapiie eoateut. He added : *fiideed I am convinced alter mne 
into tbie committee, that there ihoald have been a lull enquiry by the Tariff Board 
before the Aeecmbly vaa aaked to acocpt the eiO^eemeot.' 

Mr. Baju hoped the Government wonld proceed immediately to coUeet material 
about iiiduel rial prodoetioo and place it before the Aeacmbly committee. He eaki 
the Commerce llcmber had already given the amuraoce that any iudnatry which 
waa ioniid to be hit would receive couakleration. 

The Houac agreed to take the bill aa amended by the Select Committee into eon- 
aidcnitiou and to proceed to diacuH amendment a elauicc and the acbodnie. 

Debate Ob AuEXDSiBBTa 

Ukai Partuanaiui moved an ameudmeiit that in clauee 2 of the hill 'genuine' be 
Inaerted before the word 'produce.’ He aaki that hie amendment waa not againit 
the interest of the British manufactures, nor against the principles of the Ottawa 
Agreement but was a safeguard for protecting gen nine industries from unfair com- 
petition often fmplo}*cd by people in iiiieniationtU trade. He quoted instances of 
countries like Japan and Italy where false labels were used. 

Mr. SkaniMtkkttM opposing the amendment, remarked that Bhal Parmanand 

was working under a misapprcbeusioti regarding the scheme of empire preference. 
The icheme was new to them but it was iu practice in countries like Canada for a 
long time. Bearding the apprehension of luuii Parmanand that preference to Eog- 
lano might lead to abuse in ease Britain bought chemicals from Germany and 
Kihipped them into India at its own produce, Mr. Chetty maintainod that clause 2 
gave to the Governor-Goucrtl power to make rules to provide againat such an evil. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalra^ aupporting the amendment, said that there would be no 
harm if the word ‘genuine* was inserted before ‘produce* before the Governor*Geueral 
made rules for preventing such an evil as it was merely a safeguard. 

Mr. Jadhav agreed with Mr. Chetty and held that since England had no free 
Urade policy it could not import a thing from (iemiany for resbippiiig into ludia as 
it would have to pay duty. 

Btr Joteph Bhirre assured that the rules to be framed would be eDongh to aufe' 
guard against misapprclieiisions and would be neither unduly rigid nor ma. 

The amendment was withdrawn aud all clauses of the bill were adopted. 

Daring the consideration of the schdule Air. Jadhav moved for the raiaing of the 
duly to and *25 iwr cent, oo essenti.vl oils which were mooufactured in Indio. 

The ComMurce Member replying said that the Select Committee had carefully 
coiiiidered all those cases rcgsrdiug which amendments had been tabled. Most of 
these commodities were iiscu as raw muUTial for thioga manufactnred in India and 
the Government did not feel juBtified in burdening the iuduetry by additional taxa- 
tiou on raw inatcrmls. 

The aniendment was withdrawn, 

Ur. Thampan pleaded on behalf of the copra industry which he claimed waa the 
mainstay of the people in the south and on the coasts. He wanted a higher duty, 
while msiutainiiig ilic ratio of preference grunted under the Ottawa Agreemeot. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer pointed out that in Alalabar more copra was produced tiuo was 
required by lodio. 

The Commercf Xlettibcr asserted that Mr. ILinga Iyer was wroug aud the eoprs 
produced in MataUur was only snflieieiit for Indian needs. He could not understood 
why 20 per cent, duty would uot allow Malabar copra to compete with the impor- 
ted one. 

’ilic Hniciidmcnt was rejected. 

i/r. Jadhav by aiioibcr amendment raised the question of cutlery and aaid if the 
financial cotidiiioii of the country was to improve iiiduatries like cutlery, it should be 
enconraged by suitable tarilTa aud the protection hitherto enjoyed by that industry 
should be couiioued. 

Sir Johcjtk Bhore pointed out that ueiihcr Govcriimeiit nor the Ottawa Beleet 
Oomiuiiiee nod rcoeived any representation from cutlery iuteresu iu fudia nod the 
country manufaciiired only those items umlcr that head which were not imported 
from Mirond. 

The ameudment wta rejected and the House adjourned. 
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ISik DBCniBER Ur. Hamkriskna RUim mofed to-day for redoetioo of the 
doty oa mineral oUa, nine millioo gallooa of wnieh, he aaid, vaa imported Inwi the 
Uaited Stalea and one millkm fi^lone from the United Kingdom, slr J^m/k JUbare 
wonld not accept the amendment on financial grounds. The amendment was leieeted. 

Mr. Jadhav moved and Mr. Jog tnpported an amendment for raising the duty 
on booU and eboea. Sir Jtmpk Bkm pointed oat that imporU did not compete 
with the local indnst^. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Bamkri^na Reddy through another amendment raised the quesUon of the 
growing motor-traffic and wanted a lowering of duty on cars. 

Sir JoMph Shore did not think it was time for a general lowering of datiea. 
Their aim was to fit in preferential tariffs without seriously dislocating or disturbing 
tilde. The amendment was lost. 


Mr. Ramkriekna Reddy through an amendment pleaded the cause of the daema 
film industry and wanted a lowering of duty to 10 per cent. 

Sir Joseph Shore assured that he was watching the progress of the industry 
with the greatest care and every representation of the industry would be given the 
most sympathetic consideration, though It was not possible to accept the amendment. 
In view of Mr. Shore's aasuraneo Mr. Reddy withdrew the amendment, 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddo then moved the last of the amendments in respect ot 
betel nuta. He pleaded that these nuts were largely consumed by poor people. As 
India imported a large quantity of foreign stuff preference would affect the oontumer 
adversely. The Commerce Member on grounds of revenue could not accept the 
ameadment. The motion was lost. 


Motion fob Third Rbadirg. 

Sir Joseph Bhcre moved the third reading of the bill aa reported by the Select 
Committee 

Sir Abdur Raoim, opposing the entire bill, dedtred that the scheme was a pure 
gamble and the Government waa uninstified in dealing with the measure at the 
loataooe of the British Government. Referring to the effect of the Ottawa Agfsemeot 
the speaker aaid : *We know that such eateasive alteration in the tariff is boand to 
affect either the consumer or the indigcaous industries. There is no estimate to show 
who will suffer. Tariffa would be of no avail to the British. They derive advantage 
at the expmse of other foreign exporters and at also of the indigenous industry in this 
country. The Finance Mcmhw’s estimates on the aubicct must also be in the nature of 
a conjecture, j feel very strongly that the report of the Selei-t Committee on the Tariff 
Bill does not reaaaure ua to any extent wlutever. The position remains aa obscure, 
as full of risks, real risks to the public revenue, to the public at large and the 
consumer and to whatever iodustrice we have in this country. On theae grouodt I 
oppoae the bill.' 

Sr. Siiarama Raju : 'The occasion is only to write the epitaph on the graves 
of our opinions in this matter. We have been beaten, badly beaten, not by Mr. 
Chetty, nor by Bir Joeepb Bborc but by Our misguided countrymen who boycotted 
the Ic^gielature.’ 

Mr, 8. C. Mitra replied that as happened in all Parliaments the Opposition even 
when oppoaed to a bill and its principle provided membership for the Belect Gom- 
oiittce. *We went Ihoe, 1 and Mr. Raju, to minimise according to our lights the 
demerits inherent in the proposals.' 

Sir Joseph Shore saiil : 'The leader of the Indcpendmis and two others who have 
•pokea have done so out of the conviction that they should adhere to their original 
riews, not with a view to conviosro the House by argument at this stage.’ He re- 
peated that preferential duties covered only 22 per cent, of imported articlee and 
concluded : ‘Those who have voted against ns will realise and admit that if we 
fought and fought strenuously on that occasion, it was because we were inspired 
with the honest conviction that what we were doing was in the beat intercate of 
India. I hope the House will let the controversy rest there for the present.' 

Bill Passed 

The motion for pasing the bill was pot to vote and the President declared, 'Ayea 
hive it.’ The (fopwitiou did not press for division and the bill waa declared passed 
amidst cheers. The Assembly then ad)oorned tine die. 
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OPKNINO DAY-^CALCVTTA, lit. AVQVBT 1932 

SePABATTOH of LECtlSLATlVE DePT. 

The Angiitt icfiftlon of the BcdebI liCBiHlativc Conu«il opened at Calcutta 
on the lit. AiifftiBl 1032. At the outset the l^aident, the Ilaia Haheb of iSantosh 
formallj announcing the (iovernment'a decii^ion to completely separate the 
Council Department from the LcaiHlutive Department recalled that it was Bir 
Stanley Jackson who led the (iorernmciit to accept the principle of separa- 
tion, out unfortunately a deadlock followed. lAtcr, the scheme was considered by 
Mr. Woodhead, the present Finance. Member, with sympathy and fiiirness. But if be 
was to point out the authority who made the separation a reality, said the President, 
he must ask the Houso to turn its eyes graiofully to the forceful personality of Bir 
John Anderson. 

Motion for Joint Ei.EcroRATP. 

Maulvi Ahthti Bamad then moved aerosol ution ri commending that it be conveyed 
to the proper nuthoritios that, in the opinion of the Council, the system of separate 
cloeiorato was anti-national and inconsisteiit with a Responsible form of Government 
and also highly prcjndicial to the intercHts of the minority communities and as such, 
in the future constitution of the country, it should be replaced by a systtwi of joint 
electorate. Moving his resolution Mniilvi Abdns Hamad said that since the inauRurntion 
of the Reformed OonstUiition, the fcclinirs between the two coinimiiiiib'S were bcine 
gradually embittered and communal riota of the worst type were daily occurring? all 
over the eeuutiy. It wsa this *‘pcrnloioiis * system of coinnmnal electorate which 
prevented the growth of Indian Nationalism. The most im|>ortant f^rouiid on which 
every wcH-wtsber of the country should opiiosc separate elcctorute, was that under 
auoh a system clcotions were Bought and contested on communal iiud rcliirious 
iseues and not on i)olitic.*il and cconoiuic issues with the inevitabU* result that they 
tended to keep ali^e hti^try nud rclipous lanaticism—tbe ereatest obstacle to 
human proirsesa. Rcgiuxtin^ the other point that the majority ot the Muslim 
connmiaiiy favoured sarnie clectoraie, the Maulvi amtHj tiiat Muslims as a 
weaker conmiunity were eniHlod lo -claim on polHical and ccouoroie I'rouuds eonces- 
alone which wore auti-iiatinind in ch.'trac^cr. Hut he added tJi.-U liK*y had no rtf^ht 
to claim, nor had the other common ities any tivdti to coiicctl«, it. when the riaht 
Haimi'd was anti-national in ^-harucler and struck at the very root of Hcspousible 
(lovernmeiiL If the Mnslinis thoiiplu that l{cs}K>nsiblc (lovrrument w.'is detrimental 
to the iiitiicHts of the Muslim community, they should have the eourajicc to say so 
plainly. 

Mr. Tami?,u<idin Khan moved an ameiuliucst, which wauled to delete Uic follow- 
ing; portion from Mr. Abdus Hamad’s rosoluiioiis:— *‘J b jiiitl-natinn.il and inconsiirtont 
with a rciponsiblc form of (iovcrnmciit and also liiKbly prejudicial to the minority 
romrouiiitn-s and os aucii.” Mr. Kluiirs ameiidmrot ran thus ; **rhc Council 
recommends lo the (>ovrrnmciit tluit it lie phased to inform the aiithonties concern- 
fd that, in the opinion of the (\)Uncii, the system of sc])arate vkviomic abould in 
the future Constitution be; replaced by joint ckctoraics provided the electorate is 
based upon universal mlult sn<i'rajo% and there is no rcservaiitm of scats for any 
community or any interest au*'h as landlords, coiiiineroi\ university iukI the like.’' 

Discuasioii was not over when the Council adjourued for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST Mr. IV'’. //. Thofnpion, Leader of the Kuro)»eaii Group, pointed 
out that all the speakers seemed to have accepted the ideal of *oiic man one vote' 
and to have lookra upon universal sufTraRc as the goal to allaiti which England 
had iKH'n trying and which it Jiad ultimately rcachra. They imagined that it was 
Uie ideal which every country slioiiki aim at. **nut I am not by any means sun”, 
continued Mr. Tlionipsoii, ‘Hhiit Engiaud is too pleased with thut goal, now that it 
has been rcucluHl by fulling into pitfalls into which politicians in England a.H every- 
where else fall." Concluding, Mr. Thompson said that it was ultogoth**r iiupc«ssihle 
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Uut In the futnro they miirfit And politieel orf^ntiuiitont e?en Id EnysUnd to mrt a 
direction to some movement which would i^ive due weight to the vote which wm 
cAiit with knowliHlftc l>ehind it. Ho sni^geeted that the ideal of uuiverul snflfrafte 
was certainly of doubtful vahte. 

Kkan Bahatlur AMhI Momin said that earth community wtf really Aithtiog lor a 
maiority in the legislature. Muslims rdytnit on numerical strenitih were elaimiaK a 
majority of seats in the Ikiijcal licpslatorc, while the Hindus, daiming allcfgsd 
superiority in oducational and economic eonditioua, were demanding the same. In 
thinking about the electorates question, Hindus and Muslims alike did not think in 
terms of Indians, but in terms of Hindus and Mussstmans. It was, he thought, 
impossible, at the present monrnt, to bring llie Hindus and Mussalmans together, as 
it waa impossible to fix oil and water together. 

Opposing both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. 77. 8. Snhmwardff, conten- 
ded that senaruie cleeiornlci were nceesaary in the larger interests of the country. 

Mr. J» L. Bancr/oe said that the Hindu community was prepered to bo swamped 
out from pAriicular consdtueney for the sake of iiationnlisro. 

Mr. Dannerjec said it was his ]Krsonal view Hint universal adult franchise waa 
iKH practical iK>lities at present, because, he thought, the constituencies would break 
dosrn under tWir own weight and far from being helpful to the growth of demo- 
cracy, would prove to be its enemy. 

lier, B. A, Satj, speaking on Ix^lf of the Indian Christian community, whole- 
heartedly supported joint efeetorates. 

Explaining the attitude of the fiovernmcni in eonticciion with the resolution and 
the amendment, Mr. /i*. A*. A*e/d, Home Blcmbcr, said that in a fully dcmocraiie 
constitution separate dcctornUii were out of place, but prarlical considerations tndi- 
csicd that separate cIcHfioratcs must continue for a time. Mr. Abdiis Bamad’s reso- 
lution, he continued, could not be accepted but it had been decided that the Hoveni- 
mciit members should not vote. 

After a few more Hp'.'eehrH the f 'ouncil adopted by 47 votes to *32 Mr. TamifJid- 
din Khairs aineiidmenr that ilic (Toverumeni be pleased to inform the anthoritics 
concerned that, in the opinion of the Coniieil, in the fntnre ccuistitmtioci of the 
country, the system of separnte electorate be replaced by a system of joint 
electorate. 

The Council di fcaled by 42 to 2o votes Mr. Tamixaddin Khso's provision 
that joint electorate should n*p)scc separate doctorate, on conditioti that the 
electorate was batied ou nnivcrKnl adult sulfragc and there war no reservation of 
scats for any coiniiinniiy c: interest such os LaLcUords, Ckrminerce, llnivcrsity, and 
the like. 

Mr. Taiuixuddiffri anirndmcnt was put to vote hi two |>arl8 by the rresidcai. 
The tirsl fur rcjilaccmcni of ^•cpuraie electorairs by joint electorates was csrricd by 
41 to 37 votes. When lliai was put as a f'ubstaniivc resolution modify lug the origi- 
rioJ resolution of Mi. Abdus Sjimad, in which he had characterised stpitraie electo- 
rate us **Anti-nuiioiuil and incunsistciit with u resiioasibie form of Govern meot,'* it 
waa carried by 47 to u^i slated. In all the liirce divisions that took place the 
Governmeut niembtrs refrai!icil from voting. 


rnovixi'iAi. nOCNDAUIK.. 

3rd. august Mr. N. K. Pastt moved a re^soinlion lo-diiy rcconiniciiding to the 
local govemnieiil "to move the Guvcrnmeiit uf India for (he anfMaiilmeiit of a 
eommibsion to nadjiHt provineial boundaries in order to bring all llengali-sncaking 
people under one and the Mine proviiirinl administration.'' Bp^'skiiig to allay the 
Mispiciou from the mind') of the Mr. Hhhu said that even if the bordering 

Ifengali-speaking disirieu wen: included in Ik'iigal it would not give a iu.ijority lor 
the Bengali iliiidus. 

Opt>osiiig Mr. Tamiiufiditi Khan buid th.nt though there might be linguistic 
aniiitiy bciweeii Ikuguk-iH and the itcoplo of the bordering districts they were etbno- 
logically dilferenL 

Mr. i4. K. Faxlnl llufj, while agreeing with the broad principle of the resolution, 
sakl (hat the time for sucii a strp w.'is not o|)portiiiie. at the prcsc..l. 

The Hon. Mr. li. N. Had, Home MeinlK-r, while opposing the resolution on lie- 
half of the tbiverninciii said that such a sUp at the pitSc'iib jniivturi! would only 
create political lunuoil. 

'ITio rc^lulion was defeated by (K/ votes to 1) arid the Counril adjournal. 
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TBE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Buppbmiov or ImioRAL TsAmc 


ly dtteniM tbe aoB«oaeiAl biU of Mr. 
H. Batu, LIbml leader, to refer tbe Bengal Sununuion of Immoral TrafBd BiU 
of 1032 to a Select OoBmittee, Mr. W. £. Wo^wortb and Kban Bahadur Abdal 
MobIii aopported tbe nfereooo, while Mr. N. K. Baiu and Mr. Abdal KMm 

r iaed it. Nearly 100 buliea belonginfc to different women's assoeiatiooe attended 
meeting as visitorsk A petition signed by orcr 1,000 people snpporting tbe Bill 
bad been sent to the nembess. 

Moving tite relereoee of tlto Bill to a Select Committee, Mr. J. xV. Baiu said that 
tbs Bill aimed at eradicating one of the roost degraded forms of slavery, namely, 
commereialissd vles^ whieh lad aasnmed serions proportions. It was neoessary that 
they aboald no longer temain indifferent, but devise to suppress this bideoos forro 
of hassan slavery, which mined tbe lives and the fntnre of many girls and grown* 
,ap women. 

khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin and Mr. IK C, Wordoteorih supported the refer- 
enee of tbe Bill to a seleet eommittee. Hms latter said that rivilis^ nations must 
do what tl^ could to fight this danger, and prevent men and women from delibera- 
telj imposing this hkleous form of slavery on lielplosa girls. If they rejected the 
Bill at this stage, they would depress public opinion, and in so doing would be 
going home that evening, as straJtbily as possible, escaping the eyes that had come 
to see them do their duty. Mr. N. JT. Basu, Opposing the motion for reference, 
said that it was a hasty piece of legislation, and. If passed, would tend to drive tl» 
vies undergronnd. 


Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

Sih. AUGUSF x--Aftcr further diacassion to-day the Immoral Traffic Bill was 
faferrad to a Seleet Committee. The Government then suffered a defear 
when, in spite of opposition by the Hon. Mr. B. P. Singh Hou, Minister fot 
Local Self-Govcniment, the Council referred the Bill of Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahaeat 
to amend ^e Calcutta Municipal Act to a select committee by 53 votes to 3& Th- 
object of the Bill was to create Ksligbat a separate ward in the matter of repreaentat 
tion to the Calcutta Corporation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. M Raid, Home Member, said that tbo Government did not 
oppoif the refereuee to a Select Committee, but kept an open mind as to how far 
the BUI would require modifiestion in the Committee, so that it might bo workable 
to achieve the result it had in view. 

Disorders Compensation Bill 

The Council decided to recirculate the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bills 
of Mr« Satjfmdra Kumar Daa, The object of the Bill was to compensate sufferer 
from acta of unlawful aasemblies including those of a communal nature. 

The Home Member, supporting rccircuUtioii. inHtcad of a reference of the Bill to 
a Seleet Committee as urged by the mover, said that having regard to the import- 
ance of the Bill, it should be recirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Bill was 
based on the Bombay Act and from tbe information at his disposal, be could say 
that the Act bad not succeeded in elimiuaiiog communal riots from Bombay. 

Non-Oficial Bxli,8 

The Couoeil passed the Cue Atnendment Bill of Mr. K. M. Boy. The Council 
decided to circulate the Mela Sanitation BUI of Kban Bahadur Azzisul Huq for 
eliciting public opinion. The Bill aimed at making better provisions for public 
health and tVanitation in the presidency of Bengal. The Council also sgreed to refer 
the IVaqf BUI of Maulvi Abaul Cbouuhury to a Select Committee. The oUect of 
the Bill was to recover and administer the Waqfs in Bengal for promotion of educa- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 


Terrorist OirrRA<sE Condemned 

8th. AUGUST Before the business was resumed to-day references nerc made of 
the death from revolver wounds of Mr. Ellison and the attack on the life of Sir 
Alfred Watson. Members were unanimous in condemning the cult of assassination 
and conveyed their condolences to Mrs. Ellison and congratulations to Sir Alfred 
Watoon. 
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SVPPLBMEirrAtT Qbaiits 

On moUon of Mr. J. A. Woodboid, Flmuiee Menbnr, Ibo OooboU 
gnoted nbool 3.000 for the yenr 1933-^ townide the loriMtkm of n 
eepnmte Lesislntife Coancil Depnrtmeol. On the notion of the Hon’hiP 

Mr. K P. Sinffh Boy, Minister lor LoenI Belf-Gofemment, the Oomm 

gnoiod Ri. 80,000 ns aid to the Ontenfln Honpitnl Nnraes fostitatlon. 

A snin of Bn. 1.68,208 was granted hy the Gbuncil on thr notion of the Hon*ble 

Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui under the nead Warks” for (1) a oobond additional 
npoeial jail at Dnm Don, (2) the leeonstrnction of the Myrnenaingh Jail, (3) atrne- 
tnril altcrationa in the female ward of the Derbampnr Jail, (4) conatmetlon of celli 
in the Rajthahi Central Jail, and (5) constrneiion of tempoiray aheda in the Daboa 
Central Jail. A tokrn **cnt” by Dr. Narenh Chandra 6m Qnpta. lor drawing t^ 
attention ‘of the Goternment to ''the wholly inaulftcicnt afoommodation in the Dnm 
Dnm Special Jail and the Ofcrcrowding of priaonera in Jaib*’ waa howerer Idat 
witbont diviaion. 


OfTlCIAL filLLB 

The Gouiicil paiaod the Hen^ble Mr. B. P. Singh Boy'a Senjal O/tium 
Billf and referred to a select committee the Oirntm {Bengal Amandmmi) Bill, 

^’Bengal TarrorisI Ootrages BUI 

nth. AUGUST The Hon*b1e Mr. R, N. Reid, Homo Memlier, introduced to-day 
the Bengal Suppreaeion of Thrroriat Outrages BUI* and in doing so eBplained the 
priuciplea underlying the Bill. Moving for reference of the Bill to a Select cofp- 
mittec, Mr. Reid said that the period of the Bill waa coincident only with the Ben- 
gal Criminal Lew Amendment Act of 1930. Adding that crime of an abnormal nature 
ami on an abnormal mcoaurca must l)o met by abnormal measures, Mr. Edd assured 
that no law-abiding peraoti need be frightened. Mr. IF. ff, ^hompeon, on behalf of 
the Eoropcan group anpporting the Bill, suggested that a large section of the elite 
Hindus 0 ympatbis<^ witn the terroiista. Ihis nllcgntion was challenged by Mr. 
J. N, Gupta and several other Hindu members. Mr. .1. L, Bamrji, on the other 
hand, remarked that there was no gainsaying the fact that there was a strong roea- 
snre of puldic sympathy for the terrorntts. In the conrao of the debate Mr. 
Reid aiinoniiced that a sfatcmciit would be rondo during the session regarding the 
Chittagong Enquiry Report. 

The oppositionists consisted mainly of Hindu roembors, while the Government 
was aup|x>rted by the European members, practically the whole of the Mahomm^an 
membera and a few Hindu members. A few Mahommedan memben remained 
neutral during the two divisions. The main contention of the opposition ists was that 
the Bill nould not achieve the oUjirts it aimed at ; for, inspitc of the operation of 
the Ordinances on which the prcbcnt Bill was baaed, terrorist a;Aiviiiea bad rontinued. 
Mtn who went out determined to murder with revolvers in one band and poison • on 
the other, they thought, would not be affected by this Bill. The Council rejected 
the non-olKiciul motion of Mr. S. C. Rog Chotedhunj to cirrnlate the Bill for elici- 
ting public opinion by August 'll by 6S to 26 votes. The Council then referred the 
Bill to n Selcoi Committee by 72 against 20 votes. 


'*Tlic object of the Bill was to grant special powers to the liocal Government 
to suppress terrorist crinics when the powers granted by the Ordinances lapsed. One 
of the Ordinances in force was due to expire on November 27lb and the other on 
l>ccenil)er 29th. 'Ihc Bill followed closHy the lines of the Ikiigal Emergency Powers 
Ordinances XI of I0i{2 and IX of 1032. There was no marked departure from the 
provisions of these Ordinances, except thrt the. [lower to consiilate Hpecial Tribunals 
conferred by Ordinance Xj of hut noi by Ordinance IX of j 932. had been 
dropped. The Bill had beta divided into two chapters and in the first instance ex- 
tended to the Chittagong district, where ever. is had shown that absconders in 
the Chittagong Armoury Raid I’sisc were still in hiding. But any or all of the provi- 
sions might be extended to any other area In Bcnigal hy the Govcrnor-in-Cooncil. The 
second chapter, which extended to the whole Cff B(.'ngai, provided for a court of 8pcf 
ctal Magistrates for the speedier trial of offences, and for the hearing of appdils 
from the judgments of such courts. 
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DiscusnoN Oh Fedkbal Repobt 

lOlA. AUGUST :--The special motion of Sai Bahadur K, C. Bamrji^ recommend- 
ing to the Local Gofcrnment to conv^ U> the proper aulhorilics the opinion of the 
Conooil, that **the recommeodalioos of the Fecleral Finance Committee icgardiDg 
Bengal are wholly nnsatiefactory and unacceptable, and that the prortnee ahonid 
rcceife its full share from the income-tax receipts from the prc-vioce and the entire 
ftfooceds of the export duty on . jute*’ was carried unanimously in the Council, 
alter a two hours’ debate to-dsy. 

Indicatinff the Gorernment’s ?iews, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A, Woadktad, Fioaace 
Member, said that tbo Local Government bad forwarded in June last on expression 
of their opioiou on the Committee's recommendations. The official view was already 
^>efoxe the Goferument of India and the Secretary of State for India, and if the 
rwolniion was carried, the two higher euthoritice would also have before them the 
vfewe of the non-official members of the Council. He added that, on essential 
points, non-official opinion was in close accord with the views of the (iovernment. 
He also promised to communicate at once to the Government of India the purport 
of the day’s proceedings if the resolntioo was carried. 


The Bengal Munldpa! Amendment BUI 

The Council then proceeded to discuss the Bengal Municipal Bill, the Report of 
the Select Committee thcreou being presented by the Uon’ble Minister Mr. B. P. 
Bingk Roy* Claiming that the Bill would fit the new conditions, the Minister said 
ita recommendations so far as fisnchise was concerned, went beyond those of the In- 
dian Franchise Committee, except in regard to educational qualifications. He added that 
women would be oofranohised, and placed on the same footing as men. Ho atiiioiroc- 
ed that an agreed solution regarding the question of minonty representation had 
been reached on the basis of joint elcctoraU*s with reservation of seats. 

The House without a division rtjected the motion of Mr. S, N. Ray to coroniit 
IH Bill to a Select Committee for further consideration, and decided to tahe the 
measure into ooueideretiuo. . 

The Bill contained 547 clauses, and more than 2,000 amendmeuts bad been tabled. 

PBorofiAL To Abolish Nomihationb 

1 llh. AUGUST :-'ConBidcring the Bill, clause by clause, the Council to-day 
decided to retain the system of noininstion by To votes to 20 and rejected the 
amendment of Mr. 6, N. Pay to do away with nominations altorotber. 

By 71 votes to 21 the Council defeated the biaendmcnt of Mr. J. L. Baneryee 
to reduce the proportion of tbo nominated mtnnbers from one-fourth to one-fifth. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee characterised the system of nomination as ’*perDlcious", eup- 
fiorting the amendment of Mr. B. N, Roy, which wanted to do away uiih nomina- 
tions altogether. ... 

Rev. A. A. Nag (nominated) opposed the amendments as, in bis opinion, nooiina- 
ted members served a useful purpose. 

A wordy duel followed beiwccn the two speakers, Mr. Banarjee claiming that 
elected members had the right to vote freciv, while nominated members voted in one 
partienlsr way. and rcpresentid none but their *'god-father8.” 

Retorting, Mr. Nag said that he bad voted on occasions against the Government 
but none oF any polilicsl paity had ever voted against the acciaion of the party. 
“Did not the alavish following by the elected members of their party leaders do 
more harm than the following of the lead of the Government by nominated mem- 
bers T” he asked. The whole Uouhc burst into laughter. 

Mr. B, P. Singh Rov, Minister, opposing the amendment, said that it gave no 
particular pleasure to the Government to retain nominations, btTauec the Govern- 
ment had no interest to do so. But they had lo do it in the interest oi the 
minority. There was a minority, which was anxious to bi‘ represented is it found 
itself in a hopelesa positioo in eiectious. That ncing the position, tbo Goveroment 
could not ignore the minority. 

12th. AUGUST The House rejected tbo amcodment of Rai Bahadur Haridhnn 
fiuit to-day to fetter the Goverument’s diaemtoo regard iug r.ominaticn by procidwig 
that nomination ahould be made ko secure the association withibe municipA^ Admujis- 
iratioD of jiersons specially fitted, ia the opinion of the local Governmeut, to be com- 
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mitsionen tnd Co seenra the repreientttioti of minoritiei and apeeial intereiti, 
including; the backward and labourioc classes. 

By ^ Co 10 fotes, the House similarly negatived the anieudmeiit of Mr. Kishori 
Mohan Choudhuri which wanted that instead of one-fourth of the members being 
nominated by the Government, they should be coo|>ted and elected by the oommis- 
sioners. An attempt to reserve one-third of the nominated soais fur the deprasaed 
classes also failed. The Council then adjourned. 

Joint Electorates with Reservatio.n 

15th. AUGUST On the motion of the Hon. Mr. P. Singh Rog, Minister 
for Local Self-Government, the Council unanimously decided to-day to introduse joint 
electorate with reservation of scats for the minority coinmuiiiiii s in the Municipalities, 
in accordance with the proportion of such communities to the total population in 
Municipalities according to the latest census. The Government was further givou the 
right to detenuino whether any community in a particular municipality suould be 
deemed to be a minority community, ft was further provided that no person belonging 
to a minority community, if eligible for clociion as Commissioner, be disqualified from 
contesting a seat not so reserved. The Minister hop^ that Bengal would give a 
lead to the rest of ludia ou this thorny question, as it had doue in the past in 
other matters. 

An objection was raised by several Hindu members ou the ground thai, it was 
' a surprise motion.’* They wanted a day’s time to coi'sider the pro))Osal. but the 
loaders of various sct'tioiis of the House opposed a day's adjournment and ogrood 
only to a short postponement to enable the niemliers concerned to consider the 
proi^al. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House for half an hour. 

Supporting the ameudment, Mr. A. K. Fa\l-ul~Iluq, on behalf of the Moelem 
community, said that this agreed decision ^ve the lie direct to those who said thdl 
Hindus and Moslems could not agree on this important question. He added that 
though it did not satisfy the aspirations of all, it gave a fair chance to the Moslem 
community to get their share in the civic administration of the country. Eeptylug 
to Mr. N. K. Baau, Mr. Huq said that there was none among the Moslems ww 
would refuse to reserve seats for the Hindus in local self-governing bodies where tb^ 
were in a minority. 

Mr. J. L, Banerji remarked that the Bill was retrograde in so far as it bandi- 
eapped joint electorate by attaching to it certain conditions. He, however, welcomed 
it as it was for the first time that the Moslem community could be persuaded to 
accept the principle of joint electorate, which marked a new opi'iiing in tbeir natiou- 
iil history. 

Khan Bahadur Awixul Huq emphasised that whatever might 1m? the nature of 
the ciectornte in miiiiieipalitics and other loc.*il ImhIics. eonneil electorates stood on a 
diflcreni footing and MussaliTiiins were still plnlged to separate electorates so far os 
representation to the legislature wu.s concerned. 

The House, by 5S i^aiiist M votes, rejected the aincndiuent of MatUvi 
Abdul Hamid IShah^ refusing the right to women to st.'iiid as candidates for muoiri- 
pal elections. 

Ivirlier, the House decided that, the iiiiinbcr of nominated Commissioners in ia- 
diistrisil ureas 1 h^ limited to 5() per cent, and on the motion of Mr. C, O, 
roopee, resolved that the cieotioii or iioiniiiatiun of Goinnii<44i<iiii>rs in such special 
iiKlustrial inunieipal areas be made fri)iu among piTsons directly concerned with 
sueh industry. 

Statkmi:n*t on (’irirrAooNti lN<’ii»i;Nr-t 

16tli. AUGUST Mr. R. S. lit id. Home Member, made the following stafo- 
inent after iiitor|>ell.'itions to-day on the incidents of Chittagong in August 
and SepteinlM?r, 1931, and the (Tovernrneni's conclusions tberi*on 

‘Ibe Government have consiiiercd very carefully the report of the commissiooer 
on those incidents and all other inforniation available, anil have also b<3Cii in dose 
consultntioii with the Govcrniiieiit of India on the subjert. 'I'ho conclusion they 
have come to is tli.at, following on the intense feeling aroustxl by the murder of 
Khan Bahadur Miiulvi Asaiiuliah on Aug. 30, 19:11, coupled with the long continu- 
ed Btraiii to which the local ofiiecra h.id been subjerned for a period of over 18 
■iioaths, certain breaches of discipline were coiiiiuitted and certain damage was doow*' 
^ private property which eamiot be condemned. As a result of this, the Ooftm* 
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ment bate taken enitabla diseiptinarr aetton against the ollleera at fsnh and 1 am 
authorised to state that this setion has the full appvofal of the Gorernment of 
India. Certain claiins for compensation have been pot forward and are being dealt 
with on their merits. 


The Honso then disposed of nearly 200 amendments of the Mnoieipal Amendment 
Bill. Tbc main discussion centred round the attempt of Kkam Bahadur AtUxui Buq 
to lower the standard of franchise, his idea being that a bare literary test should 
be the qnaliftcation of voters. The MinMer opposed the amendment, which was 
defeated by 57 to 28 votes. The House accepted the franchise qualification as 
embodied in the bill, namely, passing of the matriculation examination. 

Bengal Tenmtisl Outfufss Biil ( Conld. ) 

18th. AUGUST t— Afr. li. N, Beidt Homo Member, presented to^av the select 
committee’s report on the Uciigal Huppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill. The report 
was signed by 11 members, fi of whom submitted minutes of dissent on certain 
points. In the opinion of the committee, the bill had not been so altend as to reejnire 
republication, and they recommended that the bill as amended be passed. Of the 
changth intrtxluccd a proviso had been added that reasonable notice and reasonable 
facilities for withdrawal must be given to persons occupying a building before it is 
taken possession of. A new clnuae had been added patting the provision for com- 
pensation In a mandatory form in the case of persons suffering loss by exercise of 
the powers conferred on the (iovcriinient to take .possession of movable and im- 
movable property. 

Bengal Munidpel Amendment Bill ( Conld. ) 

The Government then suffered two defeats in connection with the Municipal Bill. 
13^ Council rejected by 45 to 41 votes the amendment of the Atinister, Mr. B, P. 
Stngh Boy, providing that the election of municipal chairmen shall be subject to the 
approval of the local Government. The second defeat was sustained when the House, 
by 7 voK'S to 3C, rejected the nrnendnient of the Minister providing that the delegation 
of powers by tbc municipal chairman to the vice-chairman shall be subject to the 
approval of the local Government. 

Oath of AiJ.F.oiAscfc 

19tli. AUGUST By 80 votes to 15 tbc Council to-day rejected the non-official 
amendment to delete the claii«c in the Municipal Bill enjoining on the Comininsion- 
ers to take the oath of ollcgiaiicc. 

The Council rrjccicd without a division an amendment of Dr. N. (\ Sen 
Oupfa to substitute for the clause in the Bill which enipowcri'd the l.iOc.al Govern- 
ment to remove a cemmissioner violating the oath of allcgiaueo, one giving power to 
the Government to remove a CkimmiHsioncr if only he had been convicted of treason 
or Sfiliiion. 

'J'he House, however, defeated the aineiidmcnt of the Minister, providing that a 
resolution pasHcd by a Municipality for tbc rctimval of a t'biirmaii from office, shall 
be subject to the approval of the Local GovcrniDcot. 

Opprwing tlic amendment to delete the clause relating t<) the oath of allcgtaitoe, 
the ilon'blc Mr. B. P. Singh Bog, Minister for I./K’ial Self-Government aniif that 
there was a tendenoy nowadays to introduce politii s into municipal affairs. Ucferriiig 
to the Iri^h proecileiit. which had been cilia! l>y the memliorM, he hopid the day was 
far UiNlAiit wbeh the people of this country would follow the example of Mr. l>c 
Valera. The oath of allegiance would remind the eoininisstoticni that they owed 
allegiance to the King and that they should not go astnay. 

Opposing the amendment of Dr. Sen Guptn, the Minister said that the retention 
of powers ill tbc hands of tbc Governinciit to remove Commissioners for violating 
the oath was necessary. In support of his argument, th<‘ Minister referred to the 
caec of Mr. Bct>in Behari Ganguli. Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation, 'fhat 
gentleman, the Minister s.nid, had not yet been convicted for waging war against lhc‘ 
Crown, but had certainly vinlatod the Oath of Allegiance by implicating himseB in 
*a terrorist movemeiit (Voice ; Oueation). If the Go verb meat, wore left without any 
power to rruofc a man who had openly and publicly declared his sympathy with 
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mndcr, tM woM be deplormble. It wu to pioftde igtiait eiioli a liUiallott that 
the daaie hat beea ioeliidod ia the Bill. 

22iii AUGUST .-Farther dieeuMion of the Manieiptl Bill beina taken ap 
kHbj the Goondl diap9ficd of nearly 125 ameadmenta, naflng finished by this 
time 1,013 amendraents out of the 2,000 tabled. 

Motx>r Vkhicij» Tax Act AmSNn. BilIm 

A Bill (o amend the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act was next introdueed by the 
Minister Mr. B. P. Singk Roif, and referred to a aeleet eommitter. A motion for 
ciienlatlttg the Bill for elidtiag public opinion was lost without dirision. 

Adjoubxmbmt Motion On Communal Award 

23fd. AUGUST The Council held a two hours' debate on Mr. N. K, Bstu*# 
adjoummeut motion to discuss the Prime Minister's Communal Award so far as it 
aflwted Bengal. The motion was eventually talked out. Following are some of 
the criticisms of the members representing all groups. 

Mr. N. AT. Base said The Award is a sentence of iMtiishment passed upon 
the Hindus of Bengal from the legislature of the provinOR...It is undoubtedly a 
oomraonat award in more than one muisc of the term but it is not an award. 

The Kaja Bahadur of Kashipur said t— The Award showed a total bankruptcy 
in the wisdom and sUtesmaiiship of the British Cabinet. 

Mr. ShibahehharcMwar Ray said In all st^riousness I would ask my Mahorome- 
dan and Uuropcsn colleagues in this Council whether they believe that a Council 
eoustituted in accordsiico with the Award would bo popular with that section of 
the people who have forced the hands of Government to grant us further politioal 
power." 

Khan Bahadur AMul Momin sai<l "The Muslims of Bengal are also dissatisfied 
with the Award.. .Whut the entire Muslim community of Bengal is sorely grieved 
at is that the allotment of scats granted to the Muslims by the Award have relega- 
ted them to the position of a statutory minority... But I do not think that we shall 
be ittstifitid in eondemning the Award." 

Mr. Abdul Samad said "The Nationalist Muslims are opposed to the Award 
from the iiaiioiialist point of view inasmuch as it seeks to perpetuate the system of 
separste dectorutc." 

Mr. Faiiul Huy "Reject the Award by all means if you hive got anything 
better." 

Mr. J. L. Banrrjro said "The Award given by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gives a 
lie direct to bis whole political cari*er. it is unworthy of him to mskc such an Award 
and unworthy of India to accept it, whatever might be its consequences. The 
Award offends against the cardinal principle of representative institutions." 

Mr. IF. //. Thompsmi said "An award of this sort was sn absolute necessity. 
No future constitution of India can he made or made to work unless there is some 
settlement of the problem of coromnnal representation." 

R*v, B. A. Nag said "Separate electorate was not wanted by the Indian 
Christiaos of Bengal. Hut we arc grateful to the Prime Minister for giving us a 
chance of choosing our own representatives to the Council." 

The Rutua Member said 'Government do not intend to participate in any way 
in a discussion on the merits of tlie Communal Award. It is not (or the Local 
Government to question that Award and it would be presumptuous on my part to 
comment on it by way of criticism or approbation." 

The Bengal Municipal Amendasnnt Bill (ContA) 

25ih. AUGUST When farther consideration of the Municipal Bill was taken 
up tq-dsy, the Council rejected the amendment of Dr. Raridhom Dutta to^ enable Muni- 
cipalities to present addresses to persons of distinction. Moving .hit amendment, 
Dr. Haridhone Dutta failed to understand why there should not be a provision in 
the Bill to enable municipalities, when they so desired by a majority, to present 
•ddrmies to distingnisbea persons, who might happen to pass through those mnoi- 
MpaltUes. in the matter of presentation of addresses there should not be a distine- 
lion between officials and non-officials. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, said that the 
tnent did not want to make a distinction between officials and non-offieiala They 
Mused that the days of officials had gone and that the days of non-officials wen 
21 
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flOnlng. Thfl GoTemnent were quite nrepeied to edept tbemsdfei to the chtoipBg 
cireametBooee. Bui in the Minietcre opinton, it wee highly nndesinble thet they 
dmld put temptAtiooe in the wey of ComniiMionera to westo public mon^ in 
pmeenting eddieesee which, in hie ofuaion, was n luxury, end could be afforded only 
hy bodlea like the Calcutta Corporation and not by motuasil municipalitiea. 

The Council aimilarly rejected the amendment of Mr. Munindra ikh Rm Jiaka$ai 
to enable Municipalities to apply their funds lor promoting companies for the supply 
of eleetrieily ana gas and to make contributions to recognised associations organised 
lor the common benefit of municipalities subject to the sanction of the Local uorem- 
msnt 

Opposing the amendment, the Miniiler said that if the provisions suggested were 
allowed to be incorporated in the Bill the effect on Municipal finance would be 
disastrous. The sources of the municipalities were very slender and if these bodies 
were allowed to squander money in speculations, the effect on the civic services would 
be diaastions. 

26th. AUGUST :<-Afier five hours’ deliberations, the Council to-day dimsed 
of nearly 250 amendments, recording very good pre^ess in the discussion of the 
Municipal Bill. Dr. A. IL Ghose was the mover ot a large number of amendments. 

29th. AUGUST More than ICO anendments relating to minor details were 
disposed of to-day. The amendments related to details of administration, viz, street 
ana building regulations, conservancy, drainage, water-supply and similar subiecls. 
The attendance was thin, and the discussion dull. In the course of five hours’ delibera- 
‘tions, two divisions were called, and the Government maintained its view points on 
both the occasions by an overwhelming majority. Out of a total of 2,000 amendments, 
the House had alre^y disposed of 1,700 leaving 301 to be dealt with later. 

SOlb. AUGUST :--Ncarly 130 clauses of the Municipal Bill were disposed of 
to-day. Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin's amendment with regard to licensing of 
private slaughter houses within the Municipalities was lost by 51 votes to 27. The 
House carried the clause as it stood in the bill, viz.,' provision of slaughter bouses 
within or without the Municipalities, was carried by 57 votes to 28. 

31st AUGUST :-*The Council concluded to-day the consideration of the clauses 
of the Municipal Bill. The final reading was, however, deferred by the Minister Mr. 
R P. Biiigh Roy till the disposal of other official bills, with a view to examining 
the effects of the various amendroeotB considered during the last three weeks, and the 
necessity, if any, of bringing consequential amendments. 

Attempts by non-officials to reduce the Government’s power in Municipal adminis- 
tration failed. An attack was made by several non-official members upon Sub-Divi- 
sional Ofilcers, when the Minister, Mr. B, P, Singh ifoy, moved an amendment 
providing that Sub-Divisional Officers also might be vested with all the powers of 
the Commissioner of a Division and of a District Magistrate to require a municipa- 
lity to furnish such statements and accounts, etc., as they thought fit. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N, K. Basu said, that it was not correct to say 
that Sub-Divisional Officers were very responsible officers of the Government and 
that it would not be derogatory to the dignit) of the municipalities if they were 
allowed these powers. After all, the less iiitcrL-Tenoe they hau in the intenial affairs 
of a municipality, the better. 

The amendment however was carried by 5.1 to 42 votes. 

Bengal Criminal Law ( 2nd.) Amend. Bill 

IsL SEPTEMBER ‘.—Without opposition, the Council granted to-dsy leave to Mr. 
B, N, Reid, the Home Member, to iniroduee the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amend- 
ment Bill. Describing the difficulties experienced in the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Oaa& the Home Member said that when a notification was issued which constituted 
the Tribunal in that esse, in it were not only the names of the persons who 
were not present and ready to be tried, but also of a number 
of those who were aoeused in the ease, bnt were not then in the bands 
of the anthoritien. The ease proceeded aninst.thoae who were present and the trial 
eonelttdcd on the 31st Msieh Isst llie Government were then informed by their 
lagsl advisers that the original Tribanal which had been apnoioied to try the esse 
ami whkh had eonelndsd the eaaa against the majority of the seeniea had s^ill 
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•eltia oi the etie agaiut die remainder. It wna clearly ineonfenient and vbdealr- 
able to attempt to leafaemble the orizinal Tribunal for the trial of the remaining 
acenaed, and it was realised that the remaining accused when they enme to be 
trifd would hare a legitimate ground of complaint if they were tried by the same 
Tribunal, which had already come to certain eoncluaion on the same iMte and 
made up their minds on those facta. That was the purpose of the first amendment. 
Explaining the second clause, he said that the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was iutendod to deal with cases arising out of or in connection with the terroriat 
movement. The method which the terrorist organisation adopted as the chief meant 
of attaining its object, was murder, deliberate murder as part oi a deliberate pro- 
gramme, but not murder done under a certain provocation, nor murder done aa an 
act of private revenge. In such a case there could bo no extennating eireumstaneea, 
but more cr less an attempt to murder was just as serious as the tact of bringing 
out the attempt successfully. The penalty therefore chould be the same for both. 
There was no reason why a criminal who Lad made an attempt but failed in the 
attempt should be treated more leniently than one who actually succeeded in oommit- 
ting murder. Explaining the third clause, the Home Member said that the fact that 
it was necessary bad bc*cn amply proved in recent years. He continued : 1 may 
meniioo only two instances. During the course of the Cbitiagong Armoury Raid 
Case, there was constant plotting both in jail and outside it to destroy the judges 
who sat on that Tribunal. The other instance occurred about a year ago, wben^ a 
judge was shot in open court as an act of revenge for what he bad done in carrying 
out his duties as the President of one of those 8i>ecial Tribunals.'' 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was opposed by Mr. SAanttMJleAareswar 
who wanted circulation of the measure for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion. The amendment was however lost by 60 to 22 votes. The Council then 
pioccedcd to discuss the Bill clause by elaui>e. 

S^. Monindra Deb Rai Mahaaai'e amendment auggeetiog the deletion of the 
proviso which m.ade attempt at murder punishable with a death sentence was negatived 
by the House without a division. 

Mr. Nafendra Kumar Baeue motion proposing that an attempt at murder would 
be punishable with a death sentence or transportation for life only when the person 
upon whose life the aitempi had been made was actually hurt, waa rejected by the 
Council by 59 against 36 votes. 

The only amendments that were accepted by the House were the two moved by the 
Home Member suggesting verbal alterations in the Bill. 

By 55 votes to 18, the Bill was passed after nearly five houra' deliberation. 

Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill (contd.) 

2nd. SEPTEMBER An anim.'itcd debate followed in the (^nocil to-day in 
connexion with the distmssioD of the Ikngal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Bill, 
as i*eported by the Select Oommitic<\ which was iakoii into consideration on the 
.motion of the Hon. Mr. B. N. Reid. Home Member. 

Mr. N. K. Ba$u moved that the Bill bo recommit ud to the Select Committee. 
This was opposed by Mr. U, Birkmyre who, while adoiittiug that the ^pouents of 
the measure hod joined with the European Group in the past in condemtiing the 
terrorist, said that they did not come forward, to their eternal shame, to help 
them iri passing the Bill. Mr. Birkmyre added that “they fight the Bill, not with a 
■ingle argument which will hold water, but in a manner which will go to show 
where their true sympathy lies.” 

Mr. Shyamapraead Mukherjif speaking next, took exception to the remark and 
said that such an observation displayed a mentality which deserved to be serkmtly 
condemned by every right-thinking man. Arguing that each repressive mwuiurM 
have always tailed, Mr. Mukherji said : “It may be even that this mcaanre will fail 
to satisfy the Hon'ble Member, and after a lew months we shall be asked to pnt on 
the Statute Book other measnres more drastic than the present one. 

Mr. AT. K. Baeu, speaking on another motion, reverted to the subject and said that 
he would not return abuse ror abuse but would say this that this Legtslative Coun- 
cil was not a Council of Ministerial officers of the executive and they wew not 
willing to sign a blank cheque in fsTour of the exeentive which bad sboirn itwf to 
be absolutely incompetent to deal with the present aitoation. The motion for re- 
committal was lost without a division. ... » 

Following Ihia, there wax an attempt to limit the duration of the BilU By ^ 
amendment Mauivi Tamixuddin Khan wanted that the Act aball eontinne in 
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Imim till ill moDtlw after the dato of tlie ioaoRaration of tbe oow oonttitolkNi la 
BeDRal" His Rfonod was that he dM not want to fetter the hands of ftitnie 
Oofemment. This amondmeot to shorten the life of the Bill was also loot wfthoot 
a division. 

Ifr. Aiumda iiokan PhddarU amendment to the effeef that the Aet shall remain 
in fotee until the date of the introdnction of the new Bdormfi, was also lost withoat 
difision* 


8lh« SEPTEMBEE The Conneil diflposrd of 85 Amendments, to-daj learinR 95 to 
be considered. In all, there were four dlfisiens and in every case the Ooveroment 
won by a larne majority. 

llovinR an amendment for the deletion of the cInuKc which Rave powers to the 
Government to take posgossion of immovable proptTty ifor qunrIerinR troops or 
police or prisoners, Mr. AMu9 Samnd said that, there was a likelihood of these 
powers bcinR used aRaitist persons holdinR advanced political views and having no 
connection with terrorism. 

Mr. /’. Batter jre, sup|H>rfinR the amendment, referred to the ease of Mr. Kisori- 
pati Roy, Chairman ot the District Board of Midiiaporc. whose house had been 
taken possession of purely out of retaliation to teach that Rcnlleman a lessoo, 
because he was a Congrcssitc. 

Mr. N. K, Baau challctiRcd the Home Bfcmltcr to stale whether in any other 
eountry in the world or even in India, except iiig in the **iawles8 OrdiDauect'’ such 
a provision could be found. 

Mr. S, C. Boif Chaudhuri maintained that if the clause were adopted, it would 
tend to suppress honest political opinion, which had nothing to do with terrorism. 

Provision like th<iic, remarked Mr. ShaHti Shekharceirar Roy, would serve to 
swell the ranks of terrorists. 

Opposing the amendment of Mr. Alidus Samnd, Mr. R, N. Reid, Home Member, 
asaured the House that those wide powers would not be invariably used and that 
officers would be given strict orders now they should use these powers. 

The ainciidmcnt was lost by 55 votes to JO. 

The Home Member, however, accepted the amendment of the Raja of Nasbipor, 
providing that a land or a building shall not be so utilised as to wound the 
religious feelings of the owner or the pcrstuin in iwsscssion. and shall not, as far as 
practicable, be so used as to interfere with the ncct'ss to any place of worship 
situated in or ooutiguous to the land or the building. While admitting that many 
of the provisions in the Bill gave wide powers to the (lovcrnmeiit, Mr. Reid said 
that the only justification was that they were inlenclcd to make an endeavour to 
meet the very serious menace of terrorism, lie admittiHl that wide powers were 
given, but he did not admit that they would invariably be used. 

There was some discussion ns regards the cluusc stating that an officer arrest iog 
persons behaving suspiciously **maiy in so doing use any means may be 
necessary to effect the arrest.” 51 r. P, Banerjec movi'd for the deletion of the 
clause. Mr. N, 6*. 8m Gupta asked whether if a auspcct look refuge in a bouse, 
the police would be justified in sotting fire to the building in order to bring him 
down or in maltreating the members of his family. 

The Borne Memfter said that the clause was intended to protect officers making 
arrest. They might have to use force, possibly extreme force, in dealing with 
desperate characters. The aineodmcnt was lost. 

As regards the clause empowering the District Magistrate to require the 
asaislanco of persons in the restoration and innintimanre of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession of the Government or any railway 
administration or local authority, the Home Memlicr accepted Mr. 6. N. Boeee 
amendment providing “the District Magistrate shall satisfy himself that luch an 
order is not of a harratsing or huroiliatiiig nature, or is incompatible with the 
man's position in life and his ability.” 

Mr. Shpama Proead Mukhetjec then moved an amendment providing : “No 
female be required to render any such assistance.” 

The Homo Member opposed the amendment, stating that it was inconceivable 
that a female would be oiiuled upon to render assistance. 

. N. K, Baeu said that the good intentions of the Government were some- 
times frustrated by the bad motives of the junior officers. 

At this stage, Mr. A, 1C Fatiui Huq intervened and appealed to the Home 
Member to reconsider his attitude lu view of his statement that It wu not 
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OoremaNnt’t intention to eommnndcer the ocrricM , oi womm. Then wm • 
detl of tmjadice, he continacd, in eo fur m their women were eonecnira, nnd if the 
amendment wee defeated, it nifrht cteele the imprcMlon that dieeretion was Rifeii 
to the offioeri to comrovndeer the servieee of women when nccctsery. 

The Home Member agreeing, the amendment waa carried. 

Isfpoarnoif Or Coixbttivk FiNEn 

6ih. SEPTEMBCR When the diseniuikMi on ihcrlaiiMs of the Ilill wai resnined 
to*dtfy, Mr. l\ Jhtuerjee movi-d for the delHlon t>f the elmwc in the liill empowering 
the Cioveinineiit to iinpoiic eolleetivc fiii(*a on the iiiliabitaiiia of torlmlent ama. 

Hiipi>orting Afr. liancrjce, >!r. S, Ruy ChawVtri roiitf'iidcd that the impreNi^ 
in the niiuda of the (toveriinn nt. that a particiilnr eoinmiiiiity aymimthiaed with the 
terrorii»lH. hud done roiMcliiif in the past, lie uKkid file Ciovenmieiit to remember 
that they eoiild not lirutid n whole oiinniiiiiiiy in ihw iiiaiiiinr. liTgaliHod terrorism, 
he aaid, was far worisc than ilKgul tt-rri risni. The UgiKliiiion, in bis opinion, would 
drive info dcH|K'r»ii(iii a whole coinmnniiy. 

The Home Metnlter^ oppoHing ihe utiieiidmoiit, huM that the elntisc was put in 
liceausc it was lielicved, it aoiiM Ijc »»f value in the cttruipt lo moot a terrorist eons- 
piracy. The lloine MmilnT n-ft-rrul lo the iiienUstt of i:tih .Imie at illialghat in 
Chittagong, where an abseonder was captttretl .nml kilUd and two got away. It was 
matlc |»crfeclly clear upon cvuleiiee that iht-rc were at least fotir or five loiiding aw- 
coiidcts, Klu'ltered there for iwi) ynirH. C‘onHc*<|iieiitly. u eoll.’etivo fine was inflicted 
on that vitl:i;;c. The uineuiluioiit was IokI by t;."* lo Jl votes. 

The Ihmc sMetnUr npposid on praetieiil ;:ruitml« an itnnsnlinent moved hy Mr. A. 
Jl/. Potlthr, that the words “or eluf^s or stvtion of sneh iidiiibitanU'* Ik* omitted from 
the clause providing that the (Joveriniieul may f‘xcni|vt “any p**rsoii -or class or 
ecetioii of siteh iidiaiiitaiits froiii liidiiliiy to pay any pt^’tion of such a fine.’* 

Mr. Shyamn Ptosad Mtdhrrjtr saiil that tl was not a correct thing to penalise a 
whole coinniiiiiity as the llindti I’omintiiiiiy had Ik-tii peniilis»d at Midiiaporc. 

The atneiidiiictu was lost liy 71 vt»tiH to L*S. %»*#•! 

The Uotuf' Mehtbvt', howeviT, ueet*pied an iimt'iiduient movni liy Mr. Monindra 
Deb Rui Mniiusai that cxenip!i<«i shall not lie bastd upmi coininiuial or racial 
eon sidcrat ions. . . . r 

Mr. Muuindra Deb Rai Muhntin't^ opposing Mr, R”id’s motion for the third 
rending, said tinit they were prepand to pass ihe Rill on I'oiiilition that altei Iwcivc 
moiithri, if the (fovernment failed to stipprcss the terrorist uiovemcnt, it wonid 
voluntarily nlMJieatc. ... , , 

Mr. N. K, liaftu said that they were absolutely opjKWid to ibc principles of the 
Bill, AS its provisions would defeat the purpose for whieh it was tanighl to 
enacted. They had iiolbing but praise for Ihe Home Meinber for the syiii|Mitiictie 
way in which he liuU cmidurte i the discussion, but that did not lake away the litirt 
of the Bill. -Wc caniiot, by aj:y lu.nuner or means, give our Kiipport in placing the 
Bill on the statute book, as we arc ddiiHTaiely of the opinion that, fur from supprea- 
sing terrorism, the provisions of llic UiH, if not iudicinlly utlniini«l* red, will result 
ill the extension <*f terrorism.’’ 

Mr. P. Buucrjfic sniil that the Rill was hiarfial law in disguise. From IhiMr cx- 
pcricnec in the past, lie llioiight that there would Ikj ruthless repression, with the 
Kiiult that where civil re^isl^•rs had faih'd^ the 4k)vernnienl would aueeecd by bringing 
into operation the wide powers eoiiferrcd in this Bill. 

The Kill, as settled in the Council, was pa-sed hy 5S votes to 12. 

Motor Vkiiicmv Tax Act Amkxp. Rim. 

7tk. SEPTEMBER: -The Cnincil passivl to-day Ihe Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 
(Amcndmuiit) Rill at the insfanec of the Minister, the Hon’Wc Mr. B. 1. Hingh 
Roy. The oblnut of the Bill was to remove some of the difficulties cxpwiciice’d in 
the actual working of the Act. Jt oirercd certain facilitiea lf» the owiitrs introduetd 
an improvement in the matter of realisation of taxes ami proposed less drastic 
measures hr recovering taxes. 


The Rf.koai. Mokey-Lesper’s Bim. 

The Hon^ then sgrecd to circulalc the |{ctignl Money-lender’s Bill inlrodiw'd 
by Khan Bahadur Amxul Hun tor cJiciliiig public o|nriion. The ubpfct of the 
Rill was to place a d* finite check on harsh and unconscionable loans carrying 
interest at usurious rales. It aimed at making registration compulsory for all money- 
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leoden who were not permanent retklenU nor bad permanent domieilei. It abollabed 
eomponiid in tercel ana made a clear profieion which the courts abonld follow In 
determioiiig “exceseirc interest'* and **banh and unconscionable transactions." The 
Bill was modelled on the recommendations of the Bonkinf^ Enquiry Committee. 

The niorcr wanted the Bill to be referr^ to a t^ect Committee, while Mr. 
Satyendra Natk Uoy moved that the Bill be circulated for elicilinf; public opinion. 

supporting the circulation motion. Mr. R. N. Retd, Home Member, said that the 
Gofernment were in sympathy with the underlying principle of the Bill, but consi> 
dered that it roautre^ circulation rather than rmereiicc to a Select Committee. 

The motion for circulation was carried, without a division. 

The Bengal Municipal Bill Passed 

After eighteen amendments had bcim adopted, the House passed Minister B. P. 
Singh Roy's Municipal Amendment Bill after it had been discussed for three weeks. 

The Bill amends the cxisiing fifiy-year-old Act. The Minister said that the Bill 
to-day was^ practically the same as it emerged out of the select committee except as 
regards the important change in coiincctiou with the introduction of the principle 
of reservation of scats for minority communiticH on the basis of joint electorates. 
He said that the Bill pivc the internal administration of municipalities to the 
ratepayers, keeping the power of cxteriinl siipi^rvision in the hands of the Minister 
responsible to the hou^e and the ]M>wer pro|x>rIy exercised would help the self- 
governing unitK rathtT th.afi retard their progress. He claimed that with this dc- 
mocratie constitution the Bill, if worked and ndniitiistercd in the right spirit, would 
bring in a new era in the administration of miinieipaiitics. 

All parties joined in the chorus of congratulations to the Minister. Only Mr. 
Satyendraiiath Hoy opposing the Bill described it as u backward piece of legislntion, 
iinsiiitcd to the requirements of the time. The Minister, he said, could cite nothing 
from the Bill snowing that real transference of power had taken place from the 
Government to the reprcsentuiivcH of the people. He ; remarked that the Bill had 
been prepared at the dictation of the Ooveriiincnt which was diarcbicul in form and 
should have been introduced mid passed by a really niitonomouB council. 

Mr. Abdul Kasein sual that but for the tact and personality of the Minister the Bill 
would have fotiiidercd on the rock of communal distrust. Mr. N. K, Basu said that 
the passing of the section relating to the electorate nuestion showed that if Hindus 
and MnhomeJans were allowctl to meet face to taite without the intervention ol a 
third party tbi're wonki be no difticiiity In composing iheir diilcrcnces. 

The Council was then prerogued. 

The Winter Settion-21st November 1932 

The Winter f^ession of the Otnvncil commenced at Calcutta on the Olst. No\'cmbc*r 
1032 and discussed non-official rceolutiofte. Of the three resolations considered, one 
was moved by the Mnharuja of Dinafjmr recommending to the Govorunient that 
lamindars and tcnurcholders should be relieved from the duty of realising road 
and public work ccsscs. The proceeds of these ccssts were maoc over to the district 
boards but they were paid uy zamindars after collecting them from tenants. The 
Maharaja opined that (he system proved to bt* a source of discord between tenants and 
zamindars and if the system remaiited unchanged the country could not get back 
to its former pros}>erou8 days. Sir P, (*. Uitter, Leader of the House, said that 
the Government would examine the question if the member withdrew the motion, 
whereupon the resolution was withdrawn. 

The eecond resolution, which urged inveatigaiion into the poasibilitieB of develop- 
ment of ftsli industry was also withdrawn. 

The third resolaftoti that evoked discussion related to the old controversy regardiog 
the rights of landlorda via-a-nis teiianta. The motion was moved by Jdaulri Tamixud- 
din Khan recommending that early steps should be taken to further the Bengal 
Tenaney Act by repealing the provisions regarding landlords' transfer fee, pre-emp- 
tion and enhancement of rents. The matter was being considered when the House 
adjourned. 

Calcutta MuinaPAL Act (1933) Amehd. Bill 

22ad« NOVEMEBR :~ln the Gonncil to-day leave waa asked by Maulvi Abdul 
Kanem to introduce a BUI to amend the Oalcntta Municipal Act ol 1923. The Act 
of 1923 gave Mahomedsns fight td electing their representntivci on the OorporsUon 
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bj Mpftnte dectorate lor 9 jctit on the ezinry ol whkb it was proridad in tha Aet 
toat aeparate dectoratc would automatically eeaae. The reanlt of ikia profiaion waa 
that the next general election of the mnnictpality in March next would taka place 
under joint electorate ayatem. MauWt Abdul Eaaem in hia bill piopoaed to make 
tha ayatem ol aeparate electorate permanently oparatife. 

Aa aoon aa Mauiri Abdul Kaaem aaked leare of the Houae to introduce the bill 
there waa oppoaition. The Aftnuter, interfeniiig the debate^ announced that the 
Gofemment waa prepared to allow lour additional aeata to Mahoniedaiia on tha 
Corporation on the population baaia^ briiiKinx their total number of aeata to 19, but 
aa proTided in the Act, dectioii would take place on the ayatem of joint eleetorate. 
Thia did not aatiafy Maulri Abdul Eaaeiii who wanted the continuation of aeparate 
electorate ayatem. 

The Miniatcr added that the Government waa prepared to bring the Bill before thia 
aeaaion of the Council in accordance with the ataiement made by bim and get it 
paaacd so that the next election might be fought on joint elcetonite with icaerfatioa 
of aeata, pving four additional aeata to Maliomeduiia. 

Explaifiiiig the object of the Bill Muulvi Abdul /Taarm prefaced aiiylng that he 
had great hesitation in taking the atep in view of the fact that thia legialktion waa 
the act of hia revered leader, the late tSir i^urendranath, but if he bad ventured to 
do 80 it waa because he waa sure that his late leader would have approved of hka 
action, if he were alive, because all hia expt*c>tiitions with regard to the Coritoratioo 
were falaifcd. Continuing, Mauivi Abdul Ka«iem said that Muhonicdana bad bcfn 
accused of eomiuuualiam in season and out of season bet^nusc they aaked for aept- 
raCe electorate. Tlu'y realised, aa anybody rlst\ that separiiie doctorate was aguinaC 
the principle of democracy, but if their feitow countrymen would not tamper with 
electorate there would be no necessity for it. What they were afraid of under 
joint electorate, he said, was that men wotthl be chosen from amongst hia cthrellgion- 
iats who would not truly represtMit Mahomedan interests in the Corporation. It 
had been asked what had the Jo men, returning on the Corporation on aeparate 
electorate, done during the last few years. In answering this cpieation it raouid 
rcnK*mbercd that in a Kousc of 90, 15 men were in a negligible minority, but it most 
be said to their credit that if they bad not been able to do any tangible good for tha 
community, they at any rate prevented some iiiisrbief being done to ihcir community. 
Me wanted to impress npon the house that if Mahoinedans of Calcutta were not in 
a position to accept joint electorate, why should the Government or any other oom- 
muoity thrust this ujioii them. The proper way in his opinion to do away with 
separate electorate once for all was for enlightened and influential people to orea’e 
trust and confidence in the minds of a weaker rommniiiiy. And ns soon as that trust 
was created there would bo no TMreessity for separate clcclornle but as long aa that 
confldcuce was not created there must be si'patatc electorate for the rcpreaentolion 
of Mahomrdans. 

Earlier, the Mouse passi'd a Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act creating 
Kaligbnt a separate ward. The House also ngiml to refer the Bengal Monep Lendtr$ 
Bill and the Mela Sanitation BUI to selci't cointniticcs and circnl«»*» the Tkuuult' 
f^rotection from Usury Bill, 

The Bengal Public Security BUI 

23rA NOVEMBER After a full-dress debate, for over tlin*e hours, the Gonneil. 
on the motion of Mr. Il\ O, R. I'rentice, Home Member, referred the Bengal Public 
lNK!urity Bill to a e^eiect Committee of eleven mi^mbiTs with instructions to submit 
the report within one week. The amendment of Mr. Slianti Bhekkarenwar Ray, 
to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliviting public opinion by 28tb February, 
was defeated by GG votes against 17. 

The object of the Bill was to deal with the (hvil r>i8ol>edirnce Movement, Tha bpeemi 
Powers OrdinsDce was due to expire on the 29th l>eeember and the Local Oovaroment 
wanted special powers to enable, in cave of emergency, to combat acfivitiea which wuru 
subvenivc of law and order or prejudieini to public security, and for the supprcaaion 
of which the ordinary powers of the Governinent were inadequate. The Bui, wbaa 
enacted, was iotended by the Government to remain iti force up to 31st. December 19fo. 

In the course of the discussion, allcgattona were made regarding tha posting of 
punitive police at Midoapore by a non-otiiciai member, who also relerrad to tho 
conduct of certain cflicers in the Diatrict. Ibe Chief t^retary and n noo-ofleiil 
member repudiated the allegations. 

After leave was mutea for the introduction of the Bill, tho mm m mb a r moiid 
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that tha Mint be iffancd to a ideei eommiitee. He aeid that iben were 
•eeCkNia of tbe S^ial Poireca Ovdineoee vbieh the GoferomenI -ooMidGaed etill 
Bocwaarj in Beoiod to eombnt Civil Diidbedicnce, and thote powera bad been ineor- 
poiatcd in Um BUL Ercnr efftirt had been made to mike the Dili aa aeneral tn ita 
jypBfutijii at pofiiblc. llie Home Member made It clear that the Bill waa not 
intended to deal with terrertam, senardlnc which the Uooae bad imaacd a leidflatioo 
In the laet feeaioo. Aa to the practical neeeasitv of the Bill, the Home Member aaid 
that the Connreae had laaned a challenge to the GoTemment bj atartmg Civil Iha- 
dbedicnce and up to the preaetit that remained the policy of the Coogreaa. Tb^ 
knew that the Coogreae leadcra in Bengal were atill plotting and pUniiiiig furthei 
netaon In porauanee of the moeement And ao long aa the Congroaa eoBttnnfd to def| 
law and order, the Government anuat the in poaaoaaioii of the )K>ircni eoquiaed ic 
meet the challenge. If and when the challenge waa withdrawn, tfaia cmexpeiicj Bill 
atiO would ccaae to function. There waa a mooting in Calculi a prcaidod over Inr • 
member of the Honae at which another member of tlie Council took pan. and theae 
Icaficta were diatributed aakiiig the peaide to get ready for a maaa n^olution. The 
Borne Member contended that thia meaaiire waa nm‘t>anry in the larger intiieata of 
the people, aa the Bill aought to protect them an the exerciac of tlic lawful avoca- 
tiona* The Home Member did not think that (here .wan any jut^tificatioii for the 
jiU^lkm that apccial powera had been uao«l in a manner pn judicial to tbe civic 
cMta of tbe people. They were aaked, eontimicd Me. Trciitioe, to follow a policy 
(d conciliation. The firat step towarda conciiuiiion wan for the Congreaa to with- 
draw wa challenge of civil disol>«dience. The Bound Table Conference waa now in 
•eaaiou wnd the Govcriirncnt were doing everything poHtiiblc to bring in the new 
conalitttlion aa quickly an poaiiblc/ ft irati. tbtF«iore. all the more imimrtant that 
they ahottld be able to hand over to tbeir anccc^aorn a mnebinery which would work 
aiDOOthly. The Home Member opposed the motion for circulaiioii uh nothing would 
ho foM it. 

Fottowing ihe motion for circulation by Mr, Hoy. a lengthy debate took place in 
arhich fourteen membera participated. The debate wiia cat ntiotf by a closure motion 
to whi^ the House agn^. The main argiim^Mits of the non-otficiul membtu's agiiinst 
the Bill were, that it was unneemary, and that on the other hand, it would 
•taengibeo the hatida of the terrorists by spreading further difw ontent in the land, it 
would alienate the ayn 
riot 

the same way. 

Mr. J. AT. Banu, Uadcr of the People's Party .snd a former Uound Tahler, 
oaid that if the bmad statesnianship which nnimated the eleinency of l/>rd 
Oauning in dealing with the Mutiny was niaiitfcst to-day, the sit nation would hare 
been otherwise. 

Bupporling the Home ALmbor, Mr. IP. //. Tfiofttpuou, 1.c;id<T of the ICnropcaii 
Party, aaid that for several centuriis, d(:niocr.scy, in luc foiiglil its battle 

against its old enemy autocracy. It was Maid that tlie ClrtMt War wuuld hitally 
make the world a tit place for democracy. Hut Mince then, two new nicnact'S to de- 
mocracy and freedom had ap|)e.’ircd in the West, the tf.-tiiL'strr movcanrit in 
America, and the new weapon of direct action, that had be* n forgt d in Central 
Europe. Both w<rre subversive of gocnl goverimicnt, but tiiifortunntcty these two 
menaces had come to Bengal iogi4hcr. No dcinocrat’y in Ibnigal would have a 
chance until these two menaces were scotched. 

Mr. J. iV. Gupta (retiftsl I. C. ^1 pointed ont that the (Jlvil Diso'ucdicnce 
movement had never assumed the same proportion in H>*iigid as in the other pro- 
viocca like U. P. and Btinbay. In considering the lid), thiy should renieml>er 
that it waa not a serious evil like terrorsm. Even thongh at the beginning, it was 
an evil of aome magnitude, it was almost dead now. In his opinion, it would be a 
ffpoA thing if those, who were sent to jail simply l>eeaus«! they belonged to a party 
which at one time advocated Civil Ulsohedictiec. were relcasctl. As had l>een stated, 
theta roeaaurea were aimply itrcngthening the hands of the terrorists, U cause Terrorism 
and Civil Disobedience were mixed up. He thought that by such cnactmcnta thi^ 
wofo alienating the aymMthy of men who wanted to help the Government, ife 
eoBOiderad it to km a mfsuke on the part of the Government to take action agalnit 
a man of tbe poaition of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, against whom no auspieion exiat- 
od ahout hli i^ieipatioo in any tenroriat movement and who was held in high 
irnm m wj •!! zt sltwpiy uu »iie gruuuu that he waa a potential civil 


HKUica uic nsuun luv ivicvii^ib ujr iuinivt iii 

Id alienate the sympathy of those who wanted to help Gmcrnmcnt, ns the IVrro- 
and tbe Civil Disobedience Movements were sought to be rt'gardcd in one and 
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Kfiiter. The ipeftkcr was prepared fo pve hia nnqvalifted anpport to a ffiCMre deal* 
iog with terroriam, but he nmerfcd to himaelf the right to anpport or not to rap- 
port Ooferoment ai far at Bills dealing with Civil Disobedieoce were eoncerned. In 
hia #wn opinion, these rooaaorea were not having the di airod ftralt. Mr. Prentice 
had said that he was IcgisUiting for the Oovemnient of fotnra, hot if the fnlnre 
Government was to be cniruated to non-official membi^n of the Uonae, Mr. Qapta 
might tell the Home Member that the logary irbich he proposed Co beqaoalh woald 
not be mneh appreciated. 

Natffob MtiwrHff B'tsaain, Kjc-Minister. remarked that it waa for the Government 
to be generous and extend fbe band of frtemliihip, so that peace could be reatoiud in 
the eoantrj. 

On the oaestion of an agreement between the parties and getting rid of this tor- 
moil. Mr. K. N. Uenl, Chief SciTetary. a.iid that at present he did not think it 

could be fairly saiil that on the otlier side, any great giwturc bad been made indicat- 

ing that they went prepared io come and shake hands. 

Mr. Reid stated that as far ns he knew Mr. Gnmlbi had not openly declared or 
indicated that he wonlil give np the creed of Civil 1 tisnbcilii ticc. If Mr. Gandhi^ the 
protagonist., w.as not g iing to give it op, it irns hardly to Ite expected that the smal- 
ler fries woultl give it up. lint ho unnl hanlly say that if there was the slightest 

gesture for mppriHdipnieul from the other side, the Government would not be alow 

to eonio forward and accept it. 

Mr. Ana*v1a Mnhan IVldar said that the Governniciit were hwiiig the sympathy 
of the public. When men like Mr. .1. M. Smi Gniita and Mr. Hiibiis Chandra 
Hose wiirc imprisoned without trial ft)r an iiidi^firii'e time, no right-thinking man 
would come forward with g.Miiiinc .and spotii:iin?«>iis hel]> ti> the Government. 

Mr. Naresh Chandra Stui OttfUa opposcfl the motion fur circulation for the 
simple rimson (hit no nscfnl purpose would l>c served by circulating the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. Public opinion was well-known. Mr. Prentice knew it, but 
Mr. Prentice did not care for pnidie opinion as long as he was sure of s msjoritv 
ill this House. The s|K*:iker thought that it was not a Hill which sought public 
support. On the ooutrary it was a challenge to the publie. He would name it a 
Bill for the extenston of terrorism. He thought tlmt every ordinance gave a aew 
lease of life to the Civil nisobediciiec movement. The speaker did not know whether 
Mr. Prentie* knew it or not, but people engaged in the Civil Disobedience move- 
meiit welcomed the Ordinaiicos. They gloated over them. There were many among 
them who would fed iievi-r so happy as when they were in jsil. Then what about 
the boycott movement ? There was not n single respectable Hindu in 
Bengal who even thought of buying lirilisb goods. '*With an atmosphere like thii do 
you think”, the s])eakcr asked the Govern ment, 'That yon are making for peace 7" 

Cau iitta Mpnihpai. A4T Amf.niunc Him. 

24th. NOVEMBER Mr. Ahdtd Kaww withdrew to-rlsy bis Rill to amend the 
Ciikutta Munieip.al Act. IIP 1. The object of the Bill was to ncTpetuate the sysU*m 
of sf-parate eleetoruii^s for Muslims in the Coii)oralion. 

The CouiiHI next, by :1S to :I2 voti-s. refused to give leave to Mr. A. Hakim Io 
iiitroditee n Bdl ti furth<?r niitMid the Calcutta Mnnieipnl Act. The cibjeci of the 
Bill was to provide a sepnrate etoi'ioniCc to Muslims for one tornr only, ia, at the 
forthcoming to ih<; Cvirfioratioii in VXV\. Tiic Bill stiUNf that cooaideriiig 

the present |X)liiical sitnaiion ami the Coriheoniiiig Ittdorms which were bound to 
bring various cb:ing*;s in th<' ('oiisiitiwioti. it s«x*iiieil rather ineapedieut to make any 
ebfingr in the system of election to the Caleutta (7or|)oraiion at this jaueture. The 
Government and the Knropcaii iii(!mlNtrs did not. participate in the voting. 

The rejection of Mr. R.dii.n's Bili in the introductory stngi! and the attitude of 
the Governmf'nt and Euro|M*an nciobcrs towards it evoked considerable resentment 
MBOogst the Muslim numbers. 

Nox-OFFinAi. BilJJ* 

The House decided, on the motion of Khan Bahadvt A/izol Haq, to circulate the 
Nadia Watmeatj/t Ikll ami gave Ii^ivo to Rii Bahadur Kamiitikuraar l)ss to iotro- 
duee the Puri IkMftc { AmeMiment) DHL 

MoTlo^ FOR Skconp Champfr 

25lh. NOVEMBER-: The Council by 4G votes to 44 defeated a special motion of 
Mr. 8, M, Boftr. rcqiMstting the i loveriimeot of Bengal to eornniuoicate to the Govern- 
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mcnt of ftidia and Hia Mnjc4ly*H (rovcnnnoni in Kn^^laiul ihi? opinion of fhc (^nnril 
that ill the new eotiHiiiuiion ahortly lo be (^taiblislud in i>(‘n;::il, the rrovineiai 

liCfciBlnturR nhould coiiHMt of two chanilitT)* ins^tfad of one. the up{x'r chamlKT to 
be a real Honac of Eldera. The motion waa HUp|iorrod by n ninjotity of Hindu 
members and the iion-ol1iei:ii EiiroiK'un K^nip, while the entire Mahomedan bloc 
and a number of Hindu inemlKTa opposed it lendinti; to riic rejiviion of the motion. 

On behalf of the (iovcTii incut, Mr. ft. X. Rrid nnnouneird that while the (Govern- 
ment welcomed the opiHirtunity now nftordcJ by the nsolniioii of bcinir acipiaintrd 
witli tile opinion of the lloitac on this extremely important «|ni'4tioii. they had 
decided that except for the Indian members of the (Government and Minii^tors who 
were free lo vote the odieiai numbera would not take part in the ilivisioii. 

Hkai.tii (u* MixhUd. Skn CGli*ta and Hosk 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Stjatnapranofi MuUtrrJi to iliseiis^ Mho sit nation 
nriaiiiu out of the alnrmine; slate of hcHlili of Messrs. .1. M. .Sen (inpta and Subleis 
Chandra llosc, now detained as Slate prisnnera under Ui'^iilaiien ill of ISIS, the 
inteiiaily of piibiie fi'oliti^ in the mailt r b4'iiiK evident from tin* recent Allicrt Mall 
meeting;,* wiia carried in liio Cuittieil to-day without a division. ]dr. Mukherji 
oxpiaiiiod that liia moiion Hlioulil not be rcirardinl as a vote of cenaiirc on the 
CGoveriimunt. but he would base hia case on linmanc considerations, lie stressed 
■that the serious and idiirmin^ illiics.s of tlnso two di^tiii};nishcd sons of ]tiMi}:;af was 
a national eoiiecrn and it could not l>c the inieiit ion of anyone that they should 
ioHC their Jives. 

Mr. Mukherji wua sup|iorled by tJic entire sections .of llimius and Moslems in the 
ilouae. M.r. Eaxbtil-liiui poinied out that stieb a unaniniiiy of decision ainoiiK 
Hiu nmi-oillemls was very aeldoin whieli iiidieiiled that a very j^oihI ease had lM‘Cn 
nmdo out lor the cotisidertifion of the local (iovernau-nt as well as the (•o>crnment 
of ludU. They wanted that either the two State prisoners be releasi'il or if that 
waa not possible they shoiiUI be ullowid all faeilities in the ehoiee of tlie place of 
thfir custody and the doctors by whom they wnntCil to la* treated. 

Mr- Ji. N. the Chief Heeretary, assart'd Ih* I louse Ihd the (lovornment. 

aiaa not inditrere.iit to Uio eoiulitiou of these prisoners and rhat every special care 
waa lii’HiK taken and the best iiiodteal advice was ^iven throu^honi (ho coutbc of 
tkiMr iJittcaa. 

The motion waa carried wilbout .t sli vision. 

Bengal Local Srlf-Government Amcmd. Bill 

28tJi. ffOVEMBER The House took up the e Misideration of the I'm ii;;;d (.neat 
J5tj|f-( Govern m« 'III (Aiiiendm«sil) lidi as r« ported liy the sel-s-i •. and out ol 

nearly lAf) uiuendiiusits the House dispoxd ul iio. Tite bill was iii.aiil for reniovinu 
SfMiM) ailmniislrative difUeullii's lh.nt. bad i»eeii f \}MTii'nei'<l iaiely and the riiuoial 
wliisriHif was eonaidered <sHs«iitial for the sMKxitli woi'kine: of di*iiriei bo.irds. 

Moviat; that llie Ibll is? taken into eoiisidt-ralioii. the Mhns' r i \|>l iiiied that in 
this bid no aliefiitd bad been mad*' to alter the eoiiKtitiiiioa of llie lii-ifriri and local 
iHiards. TIh^ srbrt eommiliK', he a«ldeil, had jitiierally .leei pitnl ih:* prineiples under- 
lyini' the bill. Iti'fcrrin^' to the imt>«tri:u)1 introdii aal i>y tic seleet eoin- 

inivtec. the Miaisuu* said as in the Miiiiiei{Kd I'ill so here local (lovrmment had bctMi 
eidiatitillCil for the eoinmissio.jiT, wherevia* tTaetieable. IGy thi** the prineiple of 
briuuiui; the dislrict uiid lo>.al Ixurds diri'cHy in couiavt with the Ministry of Ixieal 
Eelf-( Government was simji;lii to be realised. I'hus the iip|)ointmeiii of the’ nnnidiers 
of district tM).irdH, whieh was now dtuie by tlv* eonimissioner, had lieen 1 r.inaferrctl 
to the loi'al (rovrriimoni. .Siinil irly. in the euse of removal of members on the f^round 
of miseonduct, this was to lie done by the Ior.al (Goveniineat duveilv. instead on the 
rccommeHiliitioii of the divisional eouimissioiier. One of the imp.'in.int moiiitications 
protKisod by th«* committee was ilu- ddetioii of the clause providing for de|K)sit by 
eaudidates for elivtion to the bKail boards. By .mother eb:in};e a tribunal had been 
pro}) 08 C(l to deride eteelioii disputes, aa in the ease of the Municipal Act. instead of 
the district mni!:iatrnte. na in the bill. The most iinporUiit cbaii;;i-, however, said the 
Minister, rceomauudeti by th/ aehvt oominitUT. wua the deletion of the clause where 
it was proposed to in Vi's! the diatriet lioartt with diserotionary power to tax bullock 
carte. Coneliulin^, the .Minister said the (Government Inol aeeepted practically all 
the changes accepting the elauao recommending deletion of the eUvtiou dtipoait which 
tb^ considered essential to discoamgo candubitea who ahxKl only in the interest of 
Others. GoTcrnment, he said, bad registored this clause. 
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LtiJcr, on the motion of the MinUtir. the House 'accepted the clause providing for 
.1 ilipi'Ml of n't. .'tu by a caiui.itatc for diction to n looul board empowering the 

local (tOvominiMt to ri'iluco the ilcpoaii amount to Ra. 25 in eases they thought fit. 

The House without division rejected Aii .amendment by Dr. Amulpa Matau Ohosk 
winch wanted to abolish the provision fur the oath of allegiance by memben of the 
district niid local boards. 

29th. NOVEMBER : -Considaraitlc progresa was made to-day when further diaena- 
sion of the Bill was resnmed. The House disposed «>f auothcr 60 amendmeots. At 
the iMstniico of the Minisiir l>. 1*. Snigh Roy. the Uouae accepted the clause giving 
diserctioii to the district board to make a voluntary contribution for the aprend oi 
primary cdiicatitMi after the Triinary Kduciuioii Act had come into operation. Alter 
ihe diHpo.-<nl of further ameiidineiit on the next day, the 30ih November, the Conncil 
passed the Biil. 


Cti'FlCIAL Bit 1.8 

Ist. DECEMBER :-Tbc t'niincil held a short sitting tc-day and disposed of four 
diort official Jhlls.f iiam<'lv. the T/V/m/c Self^OorernMOMf Amembrcai Ihll, tkr /VesutMiy 
Small CauscH <'uitrt;< the Brtufal StippreBiitm af Jhrroriaf 

Ontnt;jc3 Bill, and the fJaifial Land Retenne Safes ttenealim/ BilL All the four 
Bills were passed without n division. 

Mr. W. D. K. Prentice^ the Home Member, was in chavge of the ftrst three Bilk, 
while 8ir 1*. C. Miitir, Leader of the House, was in charge of the lait. 

PoLicr ExiESSFit IN Chittacosc. 

Sth. DECEMBER On the motion of the Hon. Mr. W. 1). R. Prentice, the 
Couiuil voted to-day the sum of Rs. 3.00.000 for the curnnt fitiaitciai year 'to meet 
luitiriiKitcd extra polnv espiiiditnrc in cojincxion with rerohitionary movements. 

The motion (d Mr. I\ lUinnji to reduce the dcniatul by a token cut of Kf. 1. 
by which he rnisid a discussion about the "recent exemes on the part of the police.*' 
was lost by 13 votes to I'S. Incidents in connexion with the starch ot some 50 
Mahoincdaii houses at (liittagong were rcfcrrcii to in the di'lmtc and in the division 
that followed, the majority of .Moslem lueiobers voUil with the Hindus. 

The motion of Mr. Slninti S^iekhawstrar liaij to reduce the demand by Ra. lOO 
‘to ur««t»st .MgaimJ! the dici-ioii of the t^vcfnniciit to rcnliw the collective fine of 
B>, from the Hindu resklontu in t'hittagong" was lost without division. 

Bengal Criminal Law (Arms and Explosives) Bill 

The lions* next p.assrd the Bengal Criminal Law (.Vniis and Explosive) Hill, as in- 
Irodnci’il hy the lloii. Mr. J^rcntice. The ol^ecl of the Bill was to proviili* the cii- 
h:m< til piiiiislinit lit for rtriain etlencin under the Indian Anns Ael. liS78. and the 
r.xplt)>ivi’ .*^nb!Ntaiiees Art. 1. and also trial hy ri|Heial Courts of ei Muin oflenees 
under ilie fornuT Art wlmi t ommitted by arms smugglers. Clause 3 of the Hill 
pniviilotl iii.o a sentnict' of iraiisjHnaiioii bir life, or any shorter lerm, or of im- 
prisotiineiii for a lenii which may ixh’ud !»> foorittii jears, or of fine, may bo 
iin|K>srd fur tnlrims nn.hT elausts ie'. le' and th of MCiioii lOF of the Indian 
.\rms .\ft (niilawtiil impoiiation or expi>rlaiioii (*f arms ; going nrmid unlawfully ; 
and having unlawful posrcssioii of. or eoiitrol over, any arms, ainniuiiition or 
military storest, if ilm ofV<iues are committed in ies|>eel of eeilnin weapons which 
;tii‘ commonly ii-sid in llu cominissi«m of tt rrorist oiiiragr!». 

C'Ai.triT.v (Si:* om» ) Bii.i. 

(hi tilt* ni-'lion «»f tin* lion. Mr. /'. Siu^th Ifruf. the llonst- reh-rred to a Select 
Commiitcf the Cal.-im t M.tai. :p.l i.Svond Amm.iim in i Ihll whh iiistnietions to 
^nlnnit their ript>ii wiiliin iliri -* t!.i\'!. Jht? nl)ji i t of the Bi'l was to give four nddi- 
liorial seats to .Mu'isalman'. in iIic t .ilcu'.ta Corporulion in projHjrtion to thetr total 
population in the city. 

Mil.MARV roKOf..-^ IN BilN'iAl. 

7th. DECEMBER On th'* ie.ot;*'»n of Mr. ./. .1. n<Kv//.nf/. ^'in'ln^e Member, 
the Coniieil to-day granttd il**. imdmling a lok«n sum of one rU|)CC, to 

cover the cx)>cnditure in of ihv lOtid giant on .acenunf of p^-rsoiis dealt with 

und-r the Bengal Crimiua: LiW Amuidnaiil Aet and dctuinctl oulHidc the jails in 
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E|yii|^^a>d^ Mrt^^eBpesditoie 6t tba niliUry loioet.tUiioocd io CbittacoDg 

Us Boom iciwted a tokm cut nofod by Mr. Eauon Ati by 52 fotaa 37. Mr. 
Bmhi lli. ia nofing bb coi mUob, erit&ad tbe Govemmeoi policy ao rcgaida 
tSa ■tattomg of military ioreci in rarioat ptaees in Beagal, and thereby ioenrring 
wsoomiary cspendittire at tbia lime of eeooomie criiia. the mcjoriiy of tbe Mabomc- 
Saa aad Hindn ammlicca eoCed for Ibe **cot” motion. 

A aoiat of older waa raiacd by Mr* SAanlt Shekkamifar i?oy» wbelber tbe 
Oomnm waa ooma^l to conaider any demand in oonncciiOM with ^'Military** 
wbkll ante the Uofolation Bolea waa a central auliiect 

BeplyiQC to tlie point of order, the Fimanet ifewtter admitted that the Army cs* 
peaditiiri waa a eentrai atibieet, bat in tbia mattei, the Govcrninent were not mak> 
lag a demand lor tbe pay and ordinary maintenance charge of troopa. They were 
wing tbe additional ezpenditnre inearred on troopa for traimfer to ibo Provinco at 
Iba nqnaat of tbe Local Gofcmment for local purpoeca in eoonection with the main- 
taaance of law and order. Tbe objection waa rnled ont by tlic Preaideut. 

Moting two lepaiate "eiu’' motiona which, however, were loat without a diviaion. 
Mr. P. rndd that the poatiog of the Military mount that the police failed 

to aw ia tain law and order. Then why not rale the country by the military 1 So 
iar aa the aettfitka of tbe military were concerned, the amaker only referred to the 
bieidmile in Myme n eingh. He alleged that na a roKult or their aciioo, tbe ainging of 
NWgi ny girla in their reapMtive homoa had been stopped os. in some caeca, 
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(Sapporaag Ibe cut motion, Mr. Almi Kasem aaid that the Oovernmeor, owing 
to tbair own ine fl j cieacy , were going to imp«>Be a fine on the people of the province 
aa whohi. lof a crime in ChlttaMngv which waa uiijnuiitiable. Coiicluiliiig. ne aakl 
that E mm bad maaaurea that drbvc peaceful citirvna into the runka of agilatora and 
iOfoiatioBariei. ^ He hoped and trusted that Government would not drive them to 
Ibt. laabi of ggiCaloia and terroriati by their action aad condnci. 


Bengal Public Security BUI (Conld.) 


ISlbi DECEMBER On the motion of Mr. IK. /). /?. /Vret/cf, Home Member, 
lha Ooaocil, at ita alUiQg to-day. took into conaiiitraiion the Bengal l*Mic StcuriUj 
MUi aa reported by the ^loct Committee. 

At the ootact, the House rejected the motion of Mr. P. Baucrii to recommit the 
BUI to a seleet committee without division. The Home Member, opposing the 
moiioo, eaid that there was no jnstification- for recommitting the Bill, which would 
mean having n new select committee. 

The Ckmueil then disenssed the Bill clause by ciauaK*». uud, diapoeed of she clauses. 

Aa attempt wae made to shorten the li{«j of iho Bill by various umendmciits. 
The Bill provided that the Act shall rrmsin in force untill the iSlat December 1935. 
Diseassioo. however, centred round tU« ameiuitnent of MauUi Ilaeaan AU, who 
a agg s rted limiting toe life of the BUI tUl 1934. but his niotiou was lost by 01 votes 
Ogmaet 24. 

Replying to the 'ebpte, the Home Member said that the Government would 
wHhdfaw the provisions A the Biii, aa soon as they were satisfied that the area in 
wbieh the provisions nod been extended was '{uiit and did not require sneb 
miatTUT He added : '*If, se every one hopes, thinn get quiet all ovei. then ihe 
Bill,tboaghit is on the statute-book, will not be enforced in nny area. But when 
Ibo aew Government comes in, if there is Civil Disobidieuce aroused against the 
aow Govexnsscnt, then the Bill will be there for them to use ii, if thev so desire, 
aad it eao only oome into force by their decision. They will be perfectly free to 
lleeidi whether the IKIl should be brought into force or not."' 

Ibe Obaaeil then passed the clauses giving power to any officer of the Ciovern- 
BMBt, ao aothoriped. to arrest and detain 8u.s|)cctcd iM^rsons, to prohibit or limit 
aeoMB to oertain places, aud to prohibit or regulate trullic. In two other divisions 
that took place, tne Government won in one instance by 57 votes to 21, and in the 
aeeoad by 50 to 17 votee. 

14lh. DECEMBER Reeaming the diHciission on the Ibll to-day, the Council 
dtepoeed of abont a dosen clauses. A non-officisi motion fur the deletion of the 
eiaase empoweriag the District Magistrate to control Boats aud Tilegtaphs, was lost 
wiUiont a diviaioa. 

A oon-officisl amendment demanding the deletion of the explanation of **pnblic 
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meotioif ’» wti loti by 60 folct to 22. Tht etplatoalioB in qmlte 
pnblie MteCing it any fMeting which it opened to the pnblie or toy ela 
of the Mbiic, and n meeliop may be a pnhlir ineeiiiip« notwithtUnOhifC 
H it bfM in a prirato place and nolirithtlaiidiDg the ad«ittioa thaitio 
by tioM, or oioerirtta.^ 


ihafMlIbit 

it actifietid 


Mr. i?. N. BHd, Chief Secretary, etki that a timilar piofiahm wm in the 
Ordinance which had been in force tincc June Itii, and waa nlto in the OrdtaaBee 
introdaced in Janaary latt. Ho dM not think that thcra wat any IndltaUea that 
any very doariahing alternative agency had been aet np in the niovined to feplaee 
iho Government Pnatal Berviee. or that the revenue of the Poatd dervica had aeen 
aerioiitly diminiahed. Mr. Heid aaid that, according to Mr. P. iamrjm (aMverh 
»nch an agency had been act un in Bombay, hnt the mover had not idven figarea 
ahowing now much revenue had bet n dimitiwhed. Even if it waa ao, Mr. Raid 
continued, the Government would have to fare that, in the event of the emergency 
which iho Bin waa draipKd to dinl. Concluding, Mr. Rciti aaid that ft 
waa not lo the public advantage*, that Iho Government Trirgrapb aad Poat 
Ofiioia should be made nac of by ptnons who did all they could to bring about 
public disadvantage. 

The Government accepted the amciidment of Khan Baladwr Axixul Hug^ whidi 
provided that the penalty lur divoU ying an order cirtciing one to remain in a ape- 
cified urea or remove himaclf from a specified area or to conduct hiraaelf in a parti* 
cular milliner, may extend to iiuprifionmrtii for one year ijstcad of two yoaia as pro- 
vided in the Bill. 

The Ocvemsient accepted another iion-olficial amendment, providing that a i>ia* 
triert Magistrate may. by an order in writing, authorise a gaaetted officer to esereise 
any of the powers of a District Magistrate under the Bill excepting the powers dele- 
gated to him by the Local Government to control suspected persona. 

Mr. N. K, Basu'f motions for curtailing the powers of Bpreial Mi^istratea to 
try cases under (he Bill were all oftpesed by the Government, and diKwied by a 
large majority. 


IStb. DECEMBER :»Tn connection with further disciir don on the Bill nn attempt 
was made by a section of the House to exclude the sgrictilloral rent payable to a 
landlord from the operation of Uic special provisioiis directed against instigation and 
itb'gal refusal of payment of irrtain liabilities which referred to movements snbveraivo 
of law and order. The bill provided that ihc^ local Government might declrre laud 
revenue or ooy tax, rate, cess or rent of agricultural land to be a 'notified liability* 
and it forther provided punishment for unlawful iiisiigalion to non-payment of a 
n''iified liability. 

Mr. fiaaian AH moved at: Amendment to omit ngriciillural rent from declaration 
of a notified liability. Mr. Mitkunda Jirhari Afullh^ moved another amendment of 
A similar nature. Both were lost. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the amendment moved by the JEfoiM# 
Member regarding inserting a provision giving })uwcr to collect agricullurtl rent as 
a noiififd liabiliry by a summary process provided sne-b non-payment of rent was 
the result of a niovment subversive of law and order. After aiscussion, the House 
eventually accepted the Home MemUr's amendmeots without division. 

16th. DECEMBER On the moiion of Mr. W, />. l*rentice^ Homo Member, the 
Council to-day passed *hc liciignl Public Hccurity Bill as amended by 52 
votes 10 24. Moving the passage of the bill, the Home BIjmlicr Mid that much 
apprehension h.*id bet n expressed during the considerstioii of the Bill but he was 
perfectly certain that the Government would not use the Bill unless they were 
compelled to do so. 

Opposing the final reading of the Bill, Mr. Shynma Prasad Mukerju said that 
he did not take part in the detailed discussion of ihc Bill as bo wantm not to be s 
party to deprive the li'^nie Member of having preseoted to the Council a bill which 
was perfect in imperfv*ctioo. Mr. Mukherjee wanted lo congratulate the House on 
having failed to rid the Bill of imperfections. Concludtog. Mr. Mukherjee sold that 
time would certainly come even in the history of this province when Hindus and 
Muslims would combine and work to the mutual benefit of their Motherisod and 
when such time came he wss sore Mr. Prentice and those who were now earrying 
on the administration would get the impression from the united voice of the two 
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eommaiiitioii thiii they dkl not terre tlie interaiis of the country an f«ood and well 
aa they could have done. Gontinuinfc Mr. Mukherjec mid that there wa« drasfur 
proviaiu*. of intliacriininnle acareb which could be made by any officcT, even a head 
conalable. There waa proviaion which cave power to the Government to detain 
peraona, to deprive them of their legitimate work and ]>ower to the Government, not 
to iprant any allowaneca to inch pemona a bo might im detained under the proviMton. 
Thm were powera of control given to the Oovcrnmciit for the purpoac of control- 
ling poata and tcli»grapht. Larm powm were alao Driven to apeeial magiatrate wlm 
would not only 4»vc the inriaaictiou of frying oflcncea made puniahabic under ihiH 
Act, but any other offenco which might bo regarded aa part of the movement with a 
view to nndiTffiinc pnblie sreority. 'But there ia an aapcct of qocatlon which I 
would like Mr. Prrntiee to bear in mind. It ia the repreaaive mcaaurca like thin 
which alao indirectly give a new leaao of life to the terreriat movement. That ih 
the conaiderixt opinion of many. Yon practically prevent people from giving exprea- 
aioo to tbdr hidtimnte viewa on the Government policy and notion and the reaiilt ia. 
to put it tcraoly. yon drive the movement underCTOund. That ia one of the indirc<;t 
reanlta which Mr. f*rcnticc ia going to achieve aithoiigh I am atiro be doca not in- 
tend to do ao.’ Mr. MnkfaerjtN! continued : **Tlie object of the Bill ia to figlit the 
civil disnlxxlicnec inovcintuit and I aunpoao to fight the Indian National Congrcf-a. 
The Gofigrtwa ia acknowledged lo bo the oldiat. bituveat and the moat potverful 

enemy as far aa the bureaucracy in India haa ever known and it ia not a niaiirr 

of aiirpriao that the bureaucracy ran never let an i^pportoniiy go if it can find it 
poMtbie 10 curtail or rcitrict ita activity. 

Replying to the debate, the Hume Humber iminUd out tliat powera wider than 
those wnich the Bill conferred on the Government had bt'cn in foit'e in the fwovince 

for the last eleven moutha and it waa for the mcnibt^rs of the Monae to /viiiaidcr 

what the itato of the country waa. Ckiticluding, the Itoinc llorobcr aaUl that if 
Hindus and Muslima were united aa a rcault ot cttaetmciit of this leidalatiou the 
Oonneil should welcome it (bill). The Home Memtier in reply added that Mr. 
Mukhetjee hod accused the Government of attacking the Indian National t.'on^'reira. 
He was entirely wrong thiire. 'What we ore at4a*‘king.’ he said, -arc the ill(*gal 
aetivltifW i|jon sored by the Confess. If tlio Indhtii Ntitioiial Congress rtiuni to 
the ordinary constitutional met nod for the introduction of the new systetn of (fo- 
vornment, too activities of the Congress and its sui>ix>ner8 wilt be cntiticly outskh* 
the orbit of iliia Bill*’ 


Cau'utta MiJN'KiirAi. Amiinomknt Bii.l 

Oo tho motioti of Minister B, l\ Sinnh Roif, the House passed tlie ('alciiitta 
Municipal Amendment Bill giving six audiiioinu scats to Mahomittan** on the popu- 
lation basis in tho Oalcniia Corponitlon. tlu-ro'.ty raisifig the total strength o( 
Mahmuedana from IH to 111 and of the house texchuliiig the Ganteii Itcarfa nroi 
fooently separated) from 90 to 02. 

Tho Council was theu prordtjited. 
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OPKNlXa PAY,— POONA. ffHh. REPTXMUER !U:rj, 

Bowahf Colton Conlraclt Bill 

Tbc second session of the Bombay Coiinoil opcne«l at Poona on the 

lOih. ^teptmiber 111112. After the traiisaetion of priliiniunry ImKim-H**, the ll(Yii*hle Sir 
UftMlam fluxBain UidnyatuUa, (leneral Memlnr, iiitrodiietHl Bill Nti. lo of KKI'J, ii 
Bill to provide for the better retrulation and t'onirol of tmiiaaetioiiA in coMon in 
Bombay. Jfc said that the Bombay t*4>fioii (VnitraeiH Art of would expire at 
the end of Oetolicr and the prcHrnt Bill was iniendtH* to lake its plnee. Briefly 
KUU>d, Sir Ghulani Iliissein remarked that the (h*veriinieiit wanted to take 

fMircr to rc<mi(nisf* or to witlnlraw* recognition ^•‘om any eoiloii 
Aasocialioii. The (lovorninent would have enier^i-iiey powera wlnreby 

when it biM'ame ni*ccssary, the (lovernrntait could Hiiticr^^ de iln* boaril of direetorH, 
of Hiieh a recoftnisMl Assoeialion and apooini n I'ourd of Cotiirol -villi one (d 
its nieinbers as Chairman, lie went on to i«iinw the necMSsity for 'iieh a li^-Kliiiion 

ill the intertsts of the i-ouiitry and trade itself. The elosiii^ (J 'he i-otlon market 

uiid boycotts and hartals for imliiienl rt-asons. hinl nKiilted mi the Bomiiay INilioii 
market bciiift closed for 01 out of 150 working; days. '''hiMe hatiala and TioyeotlH 
were the work of a third party. 'Hie tnemlierH of ‘thi! Kast India Cotton AH^uc-Mlion 
l^d. were afraid to interfere, and had been unable lo make any Hii^^p HiioiiH to end 
this state of affairs. Cotton prici*8, he said, were eoiit rolled by world eondrtioiiM. 
(knitinuod intrrferenec in free Iradtii}; had IchI to the growers suffering heavy losses. 
The (icnersl Member kavc instsnecs whore hartals 1 i:kI led to the grower to sell nl 
Bs. 14 IRT candy or Us. 7 per bide less. The Bill also iwovidctl htr tuh-tpiale reprr- 
sMitati on of ftrowors on the directorate of any bo.irti ncoKiiiHed hy the (lovenimeiit. 
TTiFTrencral Member assured the iloiiHo th.it it would biiie an opi>orliinity to 
amend tbc bye-laws to be made, aii(t this action wiis in the last iiiteresiH of tiu! 
country, and not an intcrrcrencc in free fradinir. 

Tbc suf;^estion to limit the Bill for a period of two yt-ars made in the etniiHe 
of the disruHsion on the first readiii;; was rejeeted hy the M< nilier-iii'f'liaie*'. Willi 
Olio exeeption all the members who spoke supporied ihe Bill, hiil liny inadt* various 
sii^i'estioiiH for considcrution during Ihe eonimitiee Hla''.e of ilie Bill. AV/u lUihiulttr 
Kitlhanii opposed the Bill, ns the (^niere^s had Invii Hiippni-sed ..nd ilieie was no 
nee«l for l<‘Kisl.ition lo stop h.irtnls, hoyeoiis ete. 

20th SEPTEMBER : — Op|K)silioii fo the measure was lo-day based mainly on llie 
powers i^iveii under Clause 9 and 10 of lie* IMi. .S;mir spetk- rs risked liiai ihe Bill 
should he suit to a s<!lei't '*oinmilUre, so llial ils obji rlinnabie fealiiri s eonid In* toneil 
down. Ijr. hixit, who w.ns the first lo lake ohjeeiion, reinarkid lhal unless this was 
d-i'n* he would l>e fiircixl to ojipose the ineasiire. 

Mr. Ynkharin^ a iin'rehaiit of Bonihay, :i;rteeil euiiielx uiiii all llinl had liecii 
viid hy the Finsiiee MemlMri*. mid to the iie"eHSi'ly of ilie ibll. lie sniO fliai llieie 
had Isreii ipiio* (tiineeesH;iry intA*rf»?reiie*i by a lliird parly '\Uieli ha I no inieres* in 
the c4>tioii trade, lie showed how niark' is h.-.d been elosed enniinin mly for Ion;* 
|N*ti(Nls. This closing of the market had roAiilied in eroi't's of inprei bejni; diverted 
lo other countries. 

The General Munlmr^ rcplyiiijr to fli*» debalJ*, said tliaf I loveniinent ]iad biea 
loreed to take action as the Kwt Iiiuia (y'ottoii AssiKriation had deel.irel that it wa** 
powerless to slop hartals, boycotts and ir rfen'iice willi colt*n. tr.ide. He coiiteiidtsl 
that, far from imfiosiuir a Imnda^e, the (ioverniiienl wen; removing a rUte of boii- 
da>;e to which the East Iiidi.A Cotton Association bad iM’cn re iiMsI by oiitaidf* 
puMii'is Tin; mcmlicrs of Ihe Association had asked the (tovernmetii lo assist them 
and to Ml the at. 

Jhft first readiiif( was nicroKl to by a Isikc majority. 

The second nitdiiii' was opposed by Rw* Bahaifur Kale, who moved an ameuJ- 
meat to refer the Bill to a select committee. The ameudment was pressed to a 
divisioD, but was thrown out by a large majority and the aeeond reading was passed. 
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21st. SEPTEMBER C, N, PaUl tnovod an amendment tbst, ptofided a 
Cotton Association conformed to the provisions of Section foar. five, six and seven, 
the Governor-in-Conncil shall mnt recognition. 

The in eharffe of the Bill asked the iloase to reject the amendment, 

which he said struck at the main principles of the Rill, as the Government lor the 
present wore recognising only one Associ ation at a time. 

On being put to vote, the amendment was defeated by a large msjority. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, to give cotton 
growers 23 per cent reprcsoiitation on the boird of directors of any recognised 
association, was discussed at length. 

A non-official amendment sought to increase this ^^presentation from 25 to 3.1- 
per cent, but it was lost on a division by 37 votes to 2.1. The original motion 
giving one- fourth representation to the producers was agreed to. ^vcral other 
amendments wore withdrawn. 

Bombay Wekihts And Measobes Act 

22nd. SEPTEMBER iSir Husiom Vakil, Minister for Local Rclf-Governmnil 
iiitrodU'Hsl the Bombay Weights and Measures Act. fn doing so, he said that 
staiidardixatioii of weights and measures was hound to give the people a sense of 
sceiirity, and Giialite them to expand their trade. ITiiiformity wouldf improve inter- 
provincial trade, which had ocen retarded owing to diircrcnt kinds of weights and 
iiicasurcs being used in difTereot parta of India. 

Mr, Oangoti, of ICaiio*‘a District, who had tab1o<l two amendments, which were 
Against the principle of the Bill, first moved ih'^s* on the advice of the t/hair. 

Reply ing, the Mrmher-in^Chartjr stated that he was not prepared to gnarantee 
that tno Act would apply only to trathTS ami would not afTcet anything produced 
by agricalturists. He, however, assured the member that it was only intended at 
first to Apply the Act to big towns. 

Ctcncral support was given to tho measure, s(>veral luchibers suggesting action to 
prevent tho public from being chc^ited. The first rea ling w>i« passed, and the bill 
referred to a select committee. 

Bombay Finanok Act Pashed 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council passed through all the stages to-day a small 
Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, which was intended to remove certain doubts 
as to the interpretation nud ctTcct of Section 18 of tho Bomlmy Finance Act, 1899. 

Bombay Mkheditary Offickh Act pA8SF.n 

The Bill further lo amend the Bomlmy Hcredita**? Ofliccs Act of 1874, which 
was the next to be taken up, empowered the (loticctor to dclegato to the Mamlatdar 
and the Mahalakaris ttio fiowor to d<*toriniiie heirs of the inferior village stwvaiits so 
as to avoid delay and iiicoiivcnieiice. An npiical from the dcidsioii of these villsgo 
officers was provided for in the Bill. 

'rhe first reading was passed, without, ilisciission, but when the second reading 
was moved. Rno Bahadur Kale moved an nmeiulmeiit to clause t>ne, that the registr:i* 
tion of a person could i>e set aside by a p.vrty producing a dccrcs« of a competeni 
court entitling him to have bis name regiHUTtxl. as the nearest heir of the decea^^d 
Watandar. liic Member-in-Charge agr(*cd to nci ept the nniemlment, though in doing 
so he warned the House that it was Buhjectin*^ the judiciary to the execiPive, when 
eve^one wes clamouring for the separation of these two Dcpaitmcnis, 

Kao Bahadur Kale then withdrew his amendment in favour of one pro|X)sed by 
the Laical Remembrancer to the Government, .and the Bill was passixl. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Srhooh Art of J9'J9 oernpuxi very littir 
time, and it was passed witbo*it opposition. 

Bombay Pouct. Act Amending Bill 

Introduciog tho next piece of legislation, a Bill U fnrllicr amend the City of Bom* 
bay Police Act of IfiCB, the Hoirble Mr. W. F. Hudson, the Home Member, po'd 
a glowing tributo to the work of the Bombay Police during the last rommunai 
rioting when they had been subjected to the (fn*at strain. Me thought that sob- 
::)Bpeetors and sergeants should be empowered to disperse ualawfiil asst^mblies by 
using force. Non-officials stnmgly opimscd the motion for the first reading, .as tb\v 
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•aid ihat tliotc vho had ezpericuce wera not in lafonr of tueh powora beinx TMtod 
ill oabordlBale police officera. They thought that honorary uafciatratci could be 
eoimatcd with such work In oonjunction with the police. 

The motion for the firat reading, on being put to tho House, was rojected. 

Bombay Locac. Boabiw Act AMEUiUNii Biix 

24th. SEPTEMBER The inotion for the first reading of the Bill to further 
nueud the Bombay Local Boards Aci of 10.12 wna taken up to-day. The Govern- 
ment, it was stated, were ariuiiig theiiiM^lves with power in case of uofaiilt in respect 
uf the pcrformaiiee of their duties liy Ihstrict fx)cat Boards. Power was also being 
taken to dissolve local boards during the terms of office of its inoinbors, and to 
cstabiiab new ones to iiinctioii UMiif»rarily |>«Miding the election of new boards, when 
tbe liinita of their districts or taliikas were alftTtd. 

Boring the discussion , several Hiiggisitons were proposed by Rao Ba/iadur Kale 
and Rao Bahadttr Bhitubhai Natk. Ocatiiig with the criticisni that inembors would 
be put out of office who h:i<i s|K‘iit nioii <7 on itieir elections, Nir Roetum Vakil 
fsplaincd that it was the iiitentioii of the (iavcriiiiieiit to notiiiiiaic IK) per emit of 
the tuenilNTH of the old boards on the newly eonatituteil oiu^s. It upiKwred ti him 
very necessary to rc(‘otiSiitutc iiotirds of districts wfiosc limits bud b^Mi altered. Tho 
Legal Heoiembranccr to the iiuvcriinicnt then explained whiit uction was iuteiidml 
to be taken. 

BoMiiAY And Fedkrai. KiNANn: Kkport 

26th. SEPTEMBER :~Mr. (L L. Wintcrtiothiini moved to-day : “Tbt^ Oouiiril is 
uf the eoiphatic opiniuii that ibe ie|»ort of the Kedi ra) Kiimiiee (-u iiniillm* is not 
Heceptablc to Bombay, in as iiiueh us it is proposed that proviiicial contributions 
to the Federal Guvernment be assessed in proporiioii to their share of the income-tax 
arci|>is. Thm* would deprive Bombay of tbc bulk of their additional expandiiig 
revenues without which proviucitil autouoiuy is dooiiud to failure from the outset. tSu 
long AS sutdi eonlributioiiH arc iieccssurY, tbev sbuiild l>c iisscsHed half on a 
IHipulAtion basis and half on the basis of the total revenues of each province, which 
IS more suited to the oapacily of individual pruvinersi to pay.'* 

The mover obscrvcil that tbc lest for the new consliliition, so far as tbc provinces 
were coneerind, would Ik:, not whether there would Ik; separate or joint electorates 
or sufi^uards, but whether there would be Hiiffieient money to supimrt. a strong and 
stable Goveriiinciit. lie concluded by asking the House to send liis Fxcellency the 
Viceroy a strong reeummeiidatioii, and to make it plain that Bombay incaiit to have 
justice. 

llic House received the motion very well, and accorded it strong support. 

Bomday Munk ipai. r Rouoiis Ait Amkndinii Bili. 

27th. SEPTEMBER I'—A Hinall iioo-otli 'iai Bill was inlrodiieed in the Oouiicil by 
Ifitvan Bahadur IK K. J\iiit ( ICast KiiandcKh ) after (|neMtioii-lime lo-duy. The 
Bill sought to amend the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1U2 j by giving option 
to muaicipaiiiius, whose iiieonie is less than two lakhs of rii|)ces. of np|Jointiiig, if 
necessary, a iioii-graduaie as its chief o Ulcer. * rSeveral nieinbiTH sup|K)rled the mo- 
tion for tbe first reading, but throe or four membi rs H|X)ke iiguiiist it on the ground 
that it was lowering Uic standard of iiualiticatiuii tor the Gliief OfUcer's post. A 
proviso, to the efiuct, that the iipiioiittinent uf such a non-graduate should be sub- 
ject to the previous Munction of tbe Govirrinnciii, was accepted by the mover. Kao 
Bahadur Kullurni, however, projxiHiHl u further aiueiidineiit, that such iion-graduates 
must have pass^ the cxaininalioii of the Liocul Hclf frovemtuent Institute. Thii^ on 
being put to the vote, was rejected by (he House. The stooud and third readings 
were passed. 

Bill To ltci*RE>iENT Bepui^^skd CLAhM-:s In Monk ipai H<-hool Boards 
^ Rao Bakodwr Me brought forward a Bill to reserve scats for Backward and 
ijcpr ei se d Classes on school cuiuoiittccs. air Hualom Vakils Minister for Local 
Belt-Qovernnient, intimated that the Goverument would not vote, but that members 
on the official benches could oppose or support the motion for first resditig as they 
uked. Borne members took exoimtioii to the Government declaring themselves ncutrsl, 
Mr. A. if. Rahimlullm considering that they should declare whether they were for 
or sgai ns t it He was against the motion, out considered that if representation was 
gim, Am his commuaity ehould have a share. 
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Tbe moUoB for first readinjc was potted by 4R ?otct to 12. 

During the second reading. Mao Bahadur Kate propoa^ ibaf (be BiH be published 
to elicit opinion. Rso Bahadur Kale was supported by Blr. L. R, QMale, who 
said that other minor communities might wish to be hoard. Dr. iSdlauti opposed the 
motion which was lost. Mao Bahadur Kale then proposed that the BUI be sent to 
a select committee, which was also thrown out. Ac House tbim adjourned. 

28 th. SEPTEMBER Resuming the debate on Rao Bahadur Bole’s Bill, Sir 
Mueioin Vakil read a telegram himself from the Mayor of Bombay deprecating the 
introduction through a Bill of the principle of communal representation and asking 
the Government to intervene and have the third reading postponed to enable the 
Bombay Corporation to make representation. While reiterating the Government’s 
inteiitiou to remain neutral on the oucsiion, the Minister for Local Belf-Governmcnt 
asked the hon. memlMr in charge of the Hill if he would ask for postponement of 
the consideration of the Bill. The mover, however, refused to entertain any such 
proposalt but Mao Bahadur Kale moved that the consideration of the Bill be post* 
poned to the first day of the next sesHion on which private business was to be taken 
up. This motion was carried to a division but lost by 28 votes to 10. 

When the Bill was taken clause by clause, Sardar Modi moved an amendment 
that tbe number of reserved scats on the school board be changed from 4 Mahonic- 
daiiB to 2, that the backward classt's received 4 seals instead of 2, and the depressed 
classes 2 instead of 1, while Mr, L. li, ihkhak sought to have 1 Indian Christian 
added. Mr. Navle^ deputy president, at this stage entered into a spirited protest 
against what ho termed a move of the higher classes to defeat the object of the Hill, 
lio was Hupiiortcd by Sir Baliuddin Ahmed, late Minister of Kdiicution, who said il 
appeared to him that as far as it concerned MnhomediinH. bnekwartl ond depressed 
classes, it was a communal question, but for the advanced classes it became a qtics- 
lion of principle, a world-wide question. The latter never asked for anything for 
themselves. The advanced classes, be mtid, had their university. I’he backward 
classes wanted primary education, their A. H. 0. Both Sardar Modi and Mr. 
Gokbale’s gmondmciits were lost by large nmjoritus. 

Tbe closing stage of the passage of the Hill was marked by some feeling on the 
part of tho members of the Bombay Municipal Curnorntioii when the thtrU reading 
was about to be put to the Mouse. Both Dr, Collaro and Dr, Alban D'Sutna, 
municipal corporators, claimed n right to address tbe House while Bno Bahadur 
Kulkarni suggested at the last moment that out of couHiderntioii for the Mayor of 
the Bombay Ckirporation, who had wind asking for (iovornments intervention, tbe 
third reading be postponed till to-morrow. The President declined to consider the 
last suggestion. 

The House had to listen to an imimssioned appeal from Dr, Alban L'Sott\a to 
the mover of the Bill to delay the linni stage till such lime ns the views of the ()or- 
poration could be obtained. He cbarncterised the Bill as a piece of Icgisluiioii that 
would go to rout ond shatter the conriituiioii of the Bombay Corporation. Dr, Col- 
lueo saicl the day was a black letter day in tbe aniinls of the hisiury of the Cor- 
poration and that the apple of discord had btvii thrown into the Bondioy Corpora- 
tion. Mao Bnliadur Bole was unmoved. He reminded tbe House that it was not 
the first time that tho Bill, which did not meet with tbe approval of the Boiiilniy 
Municipal Corporation, had been iiasscd by tbe House as far ns the two doctors, 
were cooceruM. He said they usually administered pills and it was now 
their turn to swallow a bitter pill. (Ijaugbtor.) lii concluaion he thanked those 
who had supported his Bill, liic third reading was then put to the House and 
passed 

Prov. Small Cause Courts Actt Amend. Biij. Passed 

In a few minutes left for business before the House adjourned, three readings of 
the Ull 29 of 1931, a Bill further to amemt the Drovittciat 8 wall Causes -Ontris Act 
1887, in its application to Bombay presidency, was passed. 

Degcam Aciriculturistb Reusp Bill 

29lh. SEPTEMBER i— The Couucil took up diseutuon of the bill further to 
amend the Decoao Agrieulturiete Relief Aet (Na 17 of 1879), the fint icadiDg of 
which wee introdueed by Mr. L. M. Ookhaie, (Poona city). Jt waa intended to 
narrow down the definitiOQ at agricuRnriete to eueb pemone who owned land in 
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their own right and personality cngageil in miculiiire, provided that Iheir yearly 
income from eourcott other than agriculture did not exceed Ra. 500 and their net 
inooinee from all scrriccs did not exceed Rs. 1 ,OOOl 

Several members opixwcd the Rill. The Home Member said that the Government 
intended to oppose the Bill. The mover, on this, withdrew hie Bill. 

Bombay MuNinrAL Act Ambmdiko Biu. Passrd 

Hao Bahadur 8. K. Boh then introdneed Bill No. V. of 1033 which aonaht 
to have a provision inserted in the City of Bombay Munieipal Act, 1888. to penaliio 
members of the Boaib.ay City Municipality who failed to pay up ariears due by them 
within three months after speinal iioiico had been servM on them. Hie penalty 
proposed was the same as that existing in the Bombay Mntiicipal Borougha Act it 
iri25 and the Botnbay District Municipal Act of 1001, vix., that such a person 
censes to ije a member. 

The motion for the first reading was carried, and the Uouso proeeeded to discuBs 
amondroeots. 7i^ao Baftadur Asavh propo*HHi an amendment giving six montha’ 
notice, which .he said the Corporation and the Commissioner had accepted when the 
matter was dirfcusscd in the Committee. The amendment was put to vote and lost 
sod the Bill was imssed into law. 

Bombay University Act Amending Bilu 

The House next turned its attention to Bill No. VI of 1(K12, moved by Bao Baku* 
dnr R. h. Kale, whic.h was designed to amend the internsl eonstitntion and working 
of the Bombay University. It did not afTect the constitution of the Senate or the 
allocation of tjowers as bctwicn the Senate and other University authorities but deslt 
chiefly with the rcconstiiution of the Syndicate, and the Academic Council so as to 
remedy certain defects. 

30tb. SEPTEMBER While expressing agreement with the mover toat a 
necessity e.xiste(l for remedying certain defects in the constitutioo of the University 
t)odies, the members to-day expressed themselves as averse to piecemeal 
legislation of the kind under consideration. Borne thought that if the 
f^ii’ble Minister would give an undertaking that a Bill of more comprebenaivo 
chsnicter would be introduced, they would prefer that to supporting the present Bill. 
The UotChle Sir 0. Uidaiiatulla^ Leader of the House, assured the members that 
the (.Tovernment were prejiared to make further inquiries as to the ^ defects in the 
consiitution of the Bomlmy University, and might appoint a committee to that end, 
snd then tiring forward a more comprehensive mcasarc to remedy all the existing 
defects. He, therefore, joined the other side in asking the mover to withdraw the 
Bill. The motion fur the first reading waa declared lost. 

Minor Bills. 

Mr. Burve'n BUI to amend the Bombay VUlayee Police Act was rejected. 

Rao Ikihadur Kulksrni's Bill lo further amend the Dercan Aari^turiets Relief 
Act of ls7U was. on the suggestion of the mover, referred to a select comroittoe with 
instructions to report within seven days. 

Formal leave to introduce seven Bills was given by the House. 

Plea For More Leoirlativb Sessions. 

1st OCTOBER:— The Council, to-day, carried the motion of Mr, Gingoli to the 
effect that H. £. the Governor bo pleas^ to hold normally at Imst throe acasions 
^f the L^siattvo Council daring every calendar year at regular intervals. 

Another motion, that an adequate number of days be allotted to every acMion 
for the transaction of non -official business, was also carried. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

^ 3rA OCTOBER The Conncil resumed discuBsion to-dav on the smnd reading 
of the Bill further to amend the ^mbay Local Boards Act, i923. Seveial ameudmeuta 
were movod but withdrawn and the third reading was passed. 

Restricted Interviswb With Gandhi 

The Oounetl then diaensaed for two hours Mr. A. AT. Surt^e adlourniimpl 
motion regarding Uie prohibition placed on interviewe with Mabaimn Gandhi in 
Yetavada jail. After the mover and several epeakers bad spoken for and against 
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motiOB and towarda the ond, iwo or three aiicmpU were BMide to htfe the 
cloBUfe applied without aueoean. 

llie MaltoiDedan membm were generally ai^ainat the mofkui, ioclnding Sh 
"•nttddln Ahmed* Mr. Kamnt wna in favour of granting iiitervicwa to Ihoae who 
mght Mr. Gaodhi*a advice on auch important qoeationa aa attendance at the R. T. C., 
the deprcaa^ elm question and other kindred subjtcts and thought that the present 
J|[es a psychological movement for both the (Government of India and the Bombay 
Comment to allow iiiterviewis with the Mahatma. Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuhro 
(lArunai was against the motion and did not see the utility of granting interviews. 
Mr. li. B. Qokhale IPoonal eitv) thought that BIr. Qaiidhi^a advice was necessary to 
complete the agreement arrived at between Mindns and the deprisscd clasaca and if 
the Qovemment of Bombay thouidtt that in the inicreats of peace interviews were 
neeeaaary, they should allow them. BIr. l\ R, GhiMi (Bclgaum) said if Sir T. B. 
oapru and Mr. .fayakar could not persuade Mr. Gandhi, who else could ? He did 
not sea tjie neeeaaity for interviews when war had been declared between the 
(tovernment and the Congress. 

Extension of Bombay IiiRiiiATios Act 

4th. OCTOBER Mr. W. F. littihon moved tc*day nnkitig for leave of the 
^uncil to extend part XT of the Bombay Irrigation Act to lands irrigable by the 
raeli canals system and Kalri and Kariebash canal systciiis which were being improv- 
ed and romodellod for more efficient distribution of water therefrom. Explaining 
the general object, the Home Member said that the iniprovcments on these canals 
were nearing completion and to enable the (iovcrnniriit to put the finishing touches 
the application of pari Xl of the Bombay Irrigation Art was nviuirctl. The Govern- 
ment, ho said, bad lost lakhs in renuMsioriS mid /.amindars of Ihcnic iracfs had lost 
tena of lakhs owing to certain defects, such aj* the width of the cinials and the 
excess number of outlets. These had led to uniiciM ssury waste of wntcr. .Au effort 
was being made to combine outlets, the total tmmiKT of which it was intended to 
reduce, thus saving money and bringing tiboiii a more c(|uitablc distribution. 

As anticipated in the mover’s spc'oeh the motion was strongly opposed. Syr.*! 
Mtrun Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad) thought the exteoHion of the Act was prcmalure. 
He advised the (Government to withdraw the motion and wsit for one year. In the 
meantime an agriciilturul oflieerr should be dcputiil to make cxporimentH with certain 
crops. Sir C, Harrison, superintending engineer, Lloyd Barrage, Karschi, in a general 
review dealt with the objections of the /.'aiiindars’ reprfsentativtnu. He snid that the 
(Government would be involved in extra expenditure if the sihenic was delayed, lie 
reminded the House that llao Bahadur Cliiitdi? had said that all srhemes taken in 
hand at the cost of the tux-pravor should trnctify at the (arliest time possible. 
Gertaio experiments made on Khan Bahadur [CUiiiro's lands had shown the utility 
of such works. The siieaker averred that the roHiilts achieved so far on barrage 
lands justified tny mitiiuism they might fee l. 

After the Home Memlicr's reply, iko motion w.*!*-. put to the House and dcclarid 
carried, the division demanded showed 42 in favour of the motion and lO against. 

Hupplemkntaky Granth Voteo 


Stb. OCTOBER The Council proc-eedrd to-day to the eonsiderRlioii of the 
demands for supplemeiitiiry grants. Sir OhnUun linssain Hidai/atnlln moved lor a 
token grant for the provision of a roadway in eoiineclioii with toe n'constrnction of 
the Kotri Bridge, by the North- WcsUtii llnilway. The grant was passed. 

Another item discussed was the temporary appointment, on half his former 
salary, of Dr. Y. N. Kadam as Huperiiitcndcnl of the N. M. Mental Hospital, 
Thana, from whicii post ho hsd Ihxjii retrenched in Blareh 10:12, the Civil Hurgeoii 
taking up the duties in addition to his own. 

Ano^er demand con^Tued the extension of the duties of the Lay Secretary of 
the J. J. C^np Hospitals, for which a 'provision of lis. .100 for four mouths wss 
nsM for. On being pat to the House, the demand was passed. 

The remaining demands for snpplementary grants were put aod earned. 

Additional Poucb for Bholapur 


J b t Uom f ikeo mnd tot « token glut far incieuing the etienKlh of the 

poliee foiwin Uie ShSipaciOtty. Heobeemil tLteuiec the lioU in I9i», it had been 
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foud tkat the poliee teee aTeileUa in tlw Sholeimr City me iaMkqmtOb Biace 
iheo, thife wcfo grave rioti and ttrilDei. vhieh proved the neeeeeity of pemianeotly 
iiioieaiwg the ^iee loioe. It should also be renciubcnd that Sholapor was not 
a miHtiufjr stalion, and no troops were available in the ease of a sodden oothmk. 

Bombay Village Paecsayats Bill 

•th. OCTOBBR ifiritotn Vakil opened the piooecdings lo-dag by snovinff the 
first reading of the Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to villaM 
naachayate. The Minister lor Local Self-Government said that, by paMingthe Billj the 
House wonid be reviving and re-invigoratIng the pancfaayat, an institution of time- 
honoored antiquity and glorioua tradition, which esisted now only in name; He 
cooid visualise the innumerable villages of tbo Presidency living, at no distant dale, 
happily like little oomroonw<*altha in the lull realisation ol civic and political cons- 
ctonsnest and in tackling common problems in all spherts of life. The ideala of m 
BUI were to bring home to the villagers the idea of local self-government, aid 
develop the spirit of self-help and l be art ol administration and also create an 
iiistrnmcnt that would deal with muniripal aflhirs, rural uplift and medical relief. 
The Minister thought that there would be opposition to the measure, but differenees 
over details could be aettled in the acleet committee. He did not wish, he said, to 
daeli on the history of the village imtichayat which had survived the shocks of 
many a century. In the time of the reshaana, (he Phfiebayat settled also civil suits. 
Itiferring to the salient featitres of the Bill and its financial aspect, the Minister 
said that the Bill passed Uat year amending the Village Sanitation Act and widening 
the scope of the sanitary boards and committees was sought to he round off by tbo 
present iniasurc. It defined that each panchayat would consist of five persons 
elected by the village under n sarpaueb, in whom the exeentive powers of the 
paiK'hayat would be vested. In 1031, there were 256 panchayati in the presidency, 
120 in the Cen ral Division, 55 in the Northern Division, 72 in the Boothern Division 
and none in l^iiid. with a total income of Us. 3,34,000. Of ibis, two takha were 
derived from local taxation and Us. 37,000 from contributions from ilic local boards. 
The mcnibcTB of the pauchayat would bo elected and they would have (he control of 
fuirs, bazaars, slatighler-housct and auiiervisinn of dharmasnlas, in addition io the 
|K)wcr to bold and sell movable and immovable property. They wt^re vested with 
civil and criminal power, with a safeguarding clause that the <X)lkTtor would have 
the power to cancel the jorisdiciion of a pandmyat and quash any proceedings or 
cancel any d<HTce or order. Though it was not possible at present to make any 
grant, he could assure the Ucunc that as soon ns their financial position improved, 
the Government would consider the claims of the panebaynts. The Governinent had 
increased the sources of revenue open to the panebayau by allowing the levy of a 
tax on pilgriroa, and there were contributions from the Ixx'nl Ikiarda to tbo extent 
of two-thirds of the house-tax, with a limit of lis. 5CX), or two-thirds of the local 
(‘ess leviable in the panchayat area. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. Anibedkar opposed the motion, and said .hat 
be considered that a system of Government wbirh was discredited should not 
undertake the Bill, when the framing of the new constitution was on the anvil. 
The matter might well be left till then. Besides, the time given for tbo considesation 
of the Bill was too short, and there had been no demand for it from any political 
party. He objected to tbo panchayat being vested with civil and criminal powers. 

7th. OCTOBER ^-R•s■millg to-day tho discussion on the first readiiyc of the 
Bill, an effort was made to cut down the number of amendmeota about 300 having 
been tabled. About half a dozen w’ero debarred from conaideration, except at the 
first reading, on the ground that they involved questions of principle, and would 
require the sanction of the Goveriior-Genenil. 

The Thakore of Ktrfcada suggested that the Bill ahoold be made a simtde one, 
SO aa to be easily undersUDdAle. Sardar Modi pointed out eerUin deiecU. In 
some cases, there was dual control, and in others there was only the Collector. 
There was no adult franchise. He thought that the District Local Boards* ooa- 
uibutioos were not enough to finance the panehayats. Sir Shah Nawax Khan 
BhuHo and Sir M. Ra&tddin Ahmed urm that aafeguarde for Mtfaomedaaa 
•Imld be incorporated in the Bill. Mr. J. B, Petit thought that the Bill was a bene- 
flolM and epoch-making measure, fie characterised Or. Ambedkar’s speech aa narrow 
Mid parochial. Boo Sahob Kulkami drew tte atlcntkNi of the Honse to the laet that 
ratier Bection 8, women wore debaned from election aa membeci of panehayats. 
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IM.«CfOHDt>>llr.F. K. VM. nmortfaR the BiR io^ mM tbirt 
it WM • Mendly icertme oo the pert of the Gotenmeet in rapooee to ^ jtemead 
ef tte Oppoeiti^ Beeidee, bchuje eonetnetire mcenin^ it mu eompnheneife and 
M fiiDpie at tb€ cbmetor of Um 11114^ permitted. . . , , . 

Dr. ^BiOanki tbontjhi tbet all that bad happen^ lately would pot the 

bandehipi and •oiTerinice of the Depreiaed daieea. Ho epneidteed that village waa 
the reMimit io wbi^ aelf-aovenincnt eh^d opmtOp tat tboniidtt ^t protiiloo 
ibould be made for repieieiitation of minoritiea like the Depreiaed Claaeca and 
MabomodaDB. He wu agaioat the proriaion that only tboac who paid bonae-tai 
aboidd have the vote. 

8^ Minn Makonud 8hah Ihoofdit that the Bill was an raotie |tot at to as 
Sind waa oonocrned, and that ita introdnetion wonid erMte diffienltica in Sind, i ne 
villagea bad tbcir bcadmon for whom be thoagbt an oz-oIRcio aeat ahoald be profidM 
^ toe Planehayat. He thought that the bonio-taK would bo very nopopnlar in Bindi 
nd advocated a abare of the octroi aa an alteniativ& 

Mr. J. & KtuM of Ahnedsbad tiwngbt Uut the Bill si^ld to n^lly oref 
hauled. He waa againat forcing a mcaaure on the viUagen, which they had not been 
arked if they rennired. ... . . , 

Sir RuiUm Vakil, raiilring to the debate, said that to was not m toonr , of 
aeparate clectoratca. CommunaUam had made itaelf onpleawntly fdt in the citiea, 
and be thought that the poison ahoald not be introdaoed in the village. 

The motion for the firat reading was passed, with only one disamtient voice, and 
the Bill referred to a acloct committee with instructions to report within two mouths. 

Bombay Wmaim and Measubes Bill Pabsed 
lllh. OCTOBER :-The Council to-day passed the Bill which fixed the scale of 
standard weights and measures for the Presidency of Bombay as also ^o supple- 
mentary grants brought forward by the Homo and General Member. The first of 
the grants waa for making provision for motor transport to replace mounted police 
in the Bombay City and ue other was intended to moct the cost of an additional 
Canal Telegraph and Telephone Inspector for Sind. . . l .1 

Thia oompletod the Government bustnesa before the House, wh^ then toolc up 
consideration of the resolution moved ta Hao Sakch Kulkami which sought to have 
the scaU for the various wards of the Poona City Muuicipahty rearranged acwrdmg 
to the proportion of the residenta in each ward or on the basis of the number of 
votoTi. Bir Rafittddin Ahmed opposed the motion on the ground that acwptamie of the 
tesolutioii would result in the roductiou of the number of scats for Mabomcaana on 
Cha Muoicipaliiy from five to four. . . ^ 

The mover then withdrew the resolution, on an assurance by the Minister that, 
if a necessity arose, the Govern meni would consider the distribution of Beats in each 
word on a population basis. 

RESPONSlBILimr IN THE CENTER 

12lh. OCTOBER Tho Couucil to-day diacuaacd rcaolutiona on matters of gene- 
ral publio interest. Mr. J. B. PetiVa resolution favouring the simullanwas cstab- 
Kahmcnt of a Responsible Csiitrid Government with the grant of Proviacial Autono- 
my waa dneussed at great Ibngtlk The mover said ttat the Ordinances were a 
coBfeasion on the part of the Oovernmeot of their inability to rovera without such 
extraordinary powers. If goodwill waa to be created, the introduction of Rcaponai- 
ility at the Centre waa the only means. . 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat thought it better to wait tiU Ita Pe^tioo whemo ww 
completed than 10 have mere Provincial Auto^my. 8vr Shah Nowm ^an Bhutio 
endora^ tta opinion exprea^ at the Round Ta^ ^iiiereiiM by the atolem^ dele- 
gatea, that, while pressing for Responsibility the Centre, tl^y should tave imm^ 
diata Provincial Autonomy. Sir Ahmed eta not aee the Btibty ot auoh 

teaolationa, and advocaM a policy of “wail and ^ 

The veaolation waa earriodU The Government did not Mriimpate io the voting, 
but egi^ to forward the tamo to the Qovenunent of India. 

XBb ComiUNAL DBcmoH 

ISth. OCTOBER :-In the Connell to^dw, Boo 8M P. 
lisolotion recommeDding that opialoo In Xpdia on the Cornmn^ ^ 

naeartalned by the BritSh Oablnet, waa bg" ^ 

foramtion of t leetomtea and the dlatxitaUoB of aonta in the OonaeiL The House 
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•nittii a diaenitioii of ibo nibiecl, which it eootideRd i»piOB« wd 
mapMopriato Olid M teoding to pxomoto eommiiMl ill-feoliiif. Ow aS^ of 
Mfonl speahen, the mofcr withdrew the leealatioii. 

Wakps Boaeo foe Bombay 

tOih. OCTOBER Ooancil diaenfied a ffoolutioa lo-daj aioted hf Mr. Jfcr 
Mahomed Bmiooek (Karachi) reqaetting that the Ciofernmeut tboald giro iam^tate 
djtet to ^ report of the Bombay City Mumalman Wakfa Bnooiry 
which hi^ rmmiimiided iu Jane 1931 that a Central Wakf Boanl be coaatikBtill 
and the Wakf Act applied to all aeetioiia of (bo Moslem eommonity la Bombay city. 

Mr. Sm Ookkale (Poona) mofed an amendment, aakiiig that the Dawoaai 
Borah Comronnity be esempted under Section 13 of the Act. 

Df/raw Bahadur Kambh. Minister, replying, said that partial effeot had already 
been giren to the rocemimendatioot coiiUined iii the resolution, at the exemptioii A 
the Dawoodi Borahs had been cancelled. IK*tails in regard to the conalliation of the 
Board, tbe Govcriiiiieot had found impracticable to carry out. In flew of the fact 
that Mr. Kadri, Sccrctaiy of the Committee, had promised to bring forwanl a WII, 
he asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Tbe mover complied with the rcftuest. 

WORKlKil OF AHMICDyA<1.4R LoCAL UoARP 

17lh. OCTOBER Bahadnr O. A". Cftifale (Ahmcdiiagar) moved a fcaolii* 

lion to-day to the cflcct. that the Government l>e plrascd to iiisiitute an enquiry fay a 
eoinpetent officer into tbe working and administration of “the Ahmcdiiagar District 
fA)cnI Board which is deteriorating. ’ Moving the resolution. Mr. Ohitalc complained 
that the people of the Ahmcdiiagar District had lavn deprired of ceitaiii amenitiea 
by the closing of the dispensanes and that the balance of Ks. 23.000 which tbe 
i>istrict Local Board hatl to its credit at the end of 1920. had been used up on 
spendthrift measure. 

The Deputy President. Mr, Navle, proposed an amendment limiting the seopo 
of the inquiry asked for. to the period the mover wss president of the BmrI. 

Another amendment by Mr, Bole asked that Kao Bahadur Cbitale’a manage- 
iiicnt of the famine fund be included iti the scope of the iiiniiiry. 

Several members, as also Sir Ohulam Huesaiu Hidiwatmiah, asked the mover to 
withdraw his resolution’. The latter, in the course of his rcmirks, said that if the 
mover Imd approached the ColU'clor. that ofticer would have seen that the Dlsirici 
lAieal Board carried out its shitniory dutii*F. 

In withdrawing his resolution, Mr. Chitalr stated that tbe famine (mid had 
nothing to do with the luhninistrntive work of tbe Distriet Local Board, but was a 
scheme carried out by him with the assistance of the otUcials. 

(| RANTS FOR PRIMARY El>tTATION 

18tb. OCTOBER :»The Council to-dny resumed tlur discussion on Boo Bal^dur 
R. R. A'a/c's resolution that the decision of the liovernincnt reducing granta-in-aid 
to local bodies for primary education \n* reversed and tbe old praritcc be rcatored. 

Sir Ohulam llusstiin Uittinjatnllah, Kiniiuee Mcmbir, hpeuking after the subject 
h:ul been discussed at length, said that tbe Uoveriimtnt sympuihiHi'd with tbe prin- 
eiple underlying the resolution, but at the same time he reminded the membm that 
grants of itli dcpartiueuts alike liad been cut down, lie would promise (hat consi* 
demtioii would be given to the suggestions made by the membera for the taxing of 
cinemas, racing and other lusuries, as also the advisability of reducing the grant to 
the Bombay University. Uc thought it might be as well to wait for the reoommen- 
dations of the Reorganisation Committee, whose report would be available before tte 
budget came up. lu any case, the House could rest assured that if it waa posalble, 
the grant of tweity-two lakhs retrenched would be restored. 

The mover however did not siguily his aooeptance of the aseurance, and 
the resolution on being put to vote was csrricd, the Ooveromeat benebea reouMBlng 
neutral. 

Special Setsion- Bombay. 22ttd. Noreakbar 1932 

Bombay Special Fowees BUI 

The speeial session of the GoaneU met si Bombay on the 22ad. NCTsmte 1332 to 
enable S»r IK. F. iMsos, the Home Member Co introdoee a Bill to soofar 
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ipaeiAl powers on the Government nud its officisis for the purpose of msiuUitting 
Sw snoonler.'* 

In inlroddcinff the Bill* the Home Member asked the House to neep in mind the 
principle of the Bill, namely, that it aimed at rlid'kiiig Civil DieobMieoee* Onoe 
tlut movement eeased, the provisious of the Bill would no looker be necessary to be 
enioreed. The Home Member rcKretted the utisessity to briiiK forward such a mea- 
snre, bnt said that events had comp -lied the Government to introduce sneh a Bill* 
so that the Qoveniineiit miitht be able to muataiu law and order. The Home Mem- 
bn felt sore that every mciuber of the Hou^e would agree that Civil Disobedience 
■bonld be checked. If that object wuh to be aebi*‘vod, it was neceasary for the 
Government to have the (mwers asked for in the Bill. The Home Member then re* 
called what be termed as the ^’sinister activities of the Congress in I9:10 l*’ Namely* 
the Wadala raids, the picketing of shops, the stopping of lorries carrying foreign 
Moth and the **iio-tax” camnaigii. Thesc^ tho Home Mmnber asserted* iut:>rfertf 
with the ordinary life or the ciiiz^Mis. These aeiiviiies, the Home Bicinber 
further contended, would have been rciieated in 19:!^, bad it not bocti for the * ^rdi- 
nances. If there wu comparative iieace now. it was not because of the R. T. C.' 
nor because of the Communal Award, nor becaust! of the impending Cotisiitut.tuiial 
JMormt, but because the OovcrniiKMit had providid ihe:r olOccrs with the nocessiry 
weapons with which to meet the challenge throa-n out. He could uot say when it 
would become jKMsible for the Government to abandon iluise weapons as the war 
waa sttU 00 . Congress bulletins every day asserted that the war was still on and 
•would be contioued. Therefore, the Goveruinent hud to arm tbemstdvcs with the 
oonoeasry powers. Yho Home Member then (minted out that in the new Bill they 
had dropped several of tho provisions of the Ordinance altogether, and had ullercu 
•everal others considerably. As am instance, he stated that under the Bill, only the 
Polioe Commissioner, Boiubay, aiid tbc District .^uiKTiiitendcntH of Police in the 
m^ttttil, were given powers to arrest and detain fM.TSons on suspicion. Thu H{>ceial 
mwer asked for in the Bill, were to be ktpt in reserve to roci-t Civil Disolxaiiirnct*. 
That had been made clear iii Sub-Scctioii J of the Bill. In cnin’Iusioii, the Home 
Member said that the Ordinance in force had never injured any law-abiding 
and similary the new Bill would not iniurc anyouc, unlees be tried to make orderly 
Qovemmeut impossible. 

Rao Bahadur ChUale (.Yhincduagar)^ opftosiiig tho Bill, said that the special 

C wers would never restore (leaccful i-ui^iiious in the country, whi<-h were necessary 
* the successful working of the new CbiiHtitiiiion. He added that they would only 
further irritate the feelings in the country. Referring to Congress noii-co-oporat ion 
wMch Home Member bad characterised us minister arliviiii-s, tbo Kao Bab.adiir 
said that non-co-oneration bad bet;n consiitutioiially recognised as a poliiioul wi‘ajx)n 
in ail countries. The principles of the Bill, he coiiiemled, were a dir(x;t attack on 
iudtvidual liberty, and the elementary rights of citi/.ons. Uc thought that the tdov* 
emmeiit had sumeient (lowers under the existing ordinary law wiihoui any iicocssitv 
to resort to ftpccial legislation to deal with subversive activitit's. 

Mr. N. m. ArAar6are opiiosird the Bill, us hu though^ tiiat it htriiek »i. 'le root 
of iudividual liberty, and the Govern ment had etiough powers at the (ireseni moment 
to deal with uotawful activities. 

2Srd. NOVEMBER : — Rao Bahadur Kale opposed the Bill us he thought that 
the binary law of the land was rpiite adeijuaie to nn-ct the situation. 

Mr. J. B, Pifit op|>oscd the Bill in its entirely, lie said that if the measure was 
passed, it would do uiealculablc harm to the cause of the country. His experience 
of the working of the Ordinances, he said, had convinced him that the Bill, if 
pasiad, would bnng about **auspeosioii of the coiistitr.iion, a itcgaiion of the laws 
ol the laud, and tM substitution of martial law in the place of the ordinary law of 
the land.’' The speaker asserted that the ordinary laws of the laud were quite 
ade q«>ata to d^l with the situation. To describe as a revolution *‘ihe growing mi- 
populifity of British rule** was, iu tbo opinion of the speaker, a mistake and uou- 
mouat to miareaiiog the eitnatioo. It would even amouat to sido-trackiug the main 
iaoiia, which had to oe faced if the positiou waa to be saved. The Congress move- 
Mit, the tpaUter thought, did not amouot to a revolution, as it did oot eontsiii 
tbs neoassary oooeomttaota of a revolation, such as, disloyalty and bloodshed. The 
fail polite, the spesksr staled, was that there waa a deep-rooted leeliug agaioat the 
state of allldis. It waa a asisiake to think that it ooold be resudied by 
1 (Mlaaftoee or aadi Bseamuii aa the BiU bafoca iha Uoussu The aMat 
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pOTernin«nt MefD«d to ban MVahi • Ibrtat ia tha 
Coac^ speaker mriiesied that tbe mettote was boand to Call. The pmeat 
inraUe ms the result «f a loog s^ of Rfieranrcs due to tbs BrMsb rule »blcb 
could hM be remedied unless tbe present form of Goremmeat was Aaaied 
bgr Ibe. immediate itrant „f eomplete setf-Rorerament. The present Bill, If 
imae^nto law, the speaker thouijhi, would reduee the people In iLi PreeideoaT to 
tbe petition of icrft, m tho Bill wm for the conntifalioii of the eountry 

end inetall in it» pUce e CiovcrniniMit with erbitniry end tyrennioel powetie The 
epreker. thereforr, appealed to the Hon»^ to rrjeet the Bill CMipletely. 


.24th. WOVl^BER Mr. If, If. BakhUt opposed its first reedine, es In hie 
opinion It »es inronshtent with Criroinel iurispmdonre. Hie speeier contended 
that the Oovernminit had not eiren sufficieni opi^irtunities to the Conmse leedere 
in jell to show whtHher ihry had changed their news on Citil Pisobf^ienee. Fhr- 
Monelly, he thought they wore tint diatnclined to reronsidfr the position. 

iJuisain lliHaf/atuNak, Liwder of the House, replying to the eritlos 
of the Bill, siatrd that the Advocittc-Genernl had refuted tho arguments of tbe Oppo- 
sition members that the ordinary law of tbe laud was sulfioient to meet the sitnetion. 
He tbonght that Civil Diunbodioiicc wen only kept under cheek end the moment the 
measure’s were rolaxed. it was bound to rorirc. 

Mr. G. L. W'iuUrbotkam (Kuroptan Momiier), supporting the Bill, eteted thet 
elthough be and liia friends were not in farour of rule by spceiMl powers, they bed 
to support tbe mf’ssurc bccniise of the present siinetion. He asserted that the ordi- 
nery law of the land was not adequate to deal with iho fttnstion. 

Dr. Gilder, it. opposing tho Bill, aaid that the paasing of the Bill would emottut 
to the introduction of Htur l-hamlM r methods. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, Kx-Minister, lopponed tbe Bill es he thought It wes neoes- 
sery to here e strong Oorerameot to pu; down enarchy. 


2Slh. NOVEMBER t— ‘Mr. 0. Davie, Secretary, Legal Department, obaerred that 
the present Iums of the land were quite itiedequete to mm the situation created 
1^ the Civil Disobi'dtetice moremeiit. The OoftTnment could not be expectf^ to remain 
f'iii'r f i • ••mim'i'”* of ihfil Dh iIwIkmici* W'»r» inciting pe ipla to defy laws. 

sSitr Shah Xatcat Khan Bhutto, Lender of the Muslim Group, supported tbe first 
reeding of the Bill, inasmuch aa he thought that the Cifil Disobeaienee moreroent 
had done grc4t harm to the country. 

Baji Mir Mtthomrd Balooch (Karncbi.City) opposcil the Bill aa, in hie opinion, 
economic diStresH was tiehiiid ilu* present trouble. 

Mr. N, tlkimbay City) moved an aniciidmcnt, to the cflect, that tho life of 

the Bdl ahould rcsincufl lo one* year, but that thorcefUT, it might be estendecl 
by the (TOTi’rnment ft)*- n farther period not (*xrc(*diiig two years, provided a copy of 
iuch nil order w.m Uid on the t-iblc of the Housff at the commencement of the 
session following the dale of tho ivmc of the order, and it waa approTcd by a 
rcaoluiioo. 

The Borne Membt r Htiiiod that in ordi*r to mm the wishes of tbe Ifonse to a 
certain extent, the OoviTinntmt had ilccidoj to have nn amendment •brought forward 
U> the cflect that tho. moasnf * lie in 0|M*raii' ' for one year, and thereafter for a 
^riod not exceeding two years as tbe flovcTnoi-in-i/iniiicil might dirm hy a noti- 
Bcatioo in the Gaaettc. 


2fith. NOVEMBER : -The Home Member'a araeodmeat waa carriisj to-day. 
The Home M^ icVt agreed to the deletion of the siilxhtuse sixteen, which auilk'- 
riaed the District Msgim rules to delegate their special powera to any officer. 
Keferring to the nna-otli<*iMl demand for ihe delciroa of Clause relating to things 
done iu pursuance of the special Powits Ordinance, iht Home MeinlKT said that 
unfortunately the situation in the Pr^tidcory would not jiiatify the course. It waa 
true that Civil Disobiidieiioe was not vrhat ft has hi<<rn. Hut so far, there hud been 
AO gesture from the leaders of tbe C mgre^s that they had changed their views. If 
thew- was any indication to cal) of Civil Disobedience, the Government would be too 
williog to do everything on their part. 

The amendmeota agreed lo by the Home Member wm carried, while the rest 
were lost. 
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The Homo MeniiMT, repl^'in^ to the criti^iomii IotcIIcJ the. Bill, mud that 

he nseofcnioed that the proviHioiio were loiiicwhat diMtaotcru!, but he would point out 
that there had oomc over the world a ^‘at rhani^ in the ideal of people rrwdiuK 
freedom. They bad aim) to move with the iiintm. Conitnuiii)?, the Home Member 
aaid that he waa aurprimxl at the ar^tuniciit that the proviaioiia of the Bill before 
the Home ehould have been ctubodied in another Ordiiiaiict*. The Government did 
not want to promulgate any more ordiimnee, and wantitl to obtain the aanetioii of 
the kfcudature for ajM«iai powera. The ilonu« Mcnilier could not aipree with the 
arioiment iliat Civil Dniobcdieiicc waa d<iut and that thiTC waa no need for apeeial 
powem. 

28lh. NOVEMBEB :*~Whcii the Council reaaacnibled lo-day, the Home Memlirr 
Mr. H. F, UutlaoHf iiiovimI the aeeond reading (»f the Bill. 

Mr. Oangoli niovtal that the Bill be* aent to a 8elcrt C(»miniltcc ao ibat aouie 
of the ritforona aaper*a of the Hill iiiiKiit be iiivi'atiKHtcd and deli<tfd if iiectwaary. 
Jtao Bakatlur Kale, lewder of the OpiNiaiiioti. Kumtoiieil Mr. (SaiiKoly. Both the 
Home and General Meiiibera opposed llic niolion tor a<rlect eoiuinitU*e. The iiiotinii 
waauttt to vote and declared loat. 

Toe Home Aieotber referred to tlie aiiiciidineiita, and aaid that ibc (io«‘criimeiit 
were not prepared to acocfit any anieixlmctiia whirti afliHrted the vc>ry principle of the 
Bill and uoatroyrd the preventive elatiac in it. itivine an inataiu'c, the Home Mem- 
her aaid tliat the Government wen^ not preimred to uive up eertuiii powera of exet'U- 
tive action eoiitaiued in the Bill, which certain aniendmeiita aouiclit to remove. Theae 
powera, the Home MeuilH^r coiileiidiHl, had liet^i found excei'dinglv aiteecaafiil dnriiia 
the laat eleven montha. in eoncluainii, the ifomc Meiiitier aaid inat the Govcriiiurnt 
were open to oonvictioii with rofpird to certain other aniendmeiita which did not 
touch the principle of the Bill. 

Hao Bmndur Chitale oppoaed the motion for the aeeond reading; of the Bill. Mr. 
N, Havle, Deputy Preaideiit of the Hoiiac, aupported the aeeond readioa. Mr. 
B, Petit, oppoainic the motion, aaid that even now it wna not too late to refer the 
Hill to a acloct coiuiiiiltcc, which would deal with the more obloctioaable featurea of 
the Bill. 

The motion for ihc aeeond readini; waa paasod by 52 votea to 22. 

Diacnaaion of the Bill olauac by vinuae waa then taken up. 

2Blh. NOVBIMBER '.'—A number of amciidmeiila were moved to-day, but when 
put to vote, wore doclared loat. Km Bahadtir H, R, Kale moved an aiueudmeiil, to 
iho etTeot, that before a poraon in aiYoateil on auapicioii, he ahould be ^ivcii a reaaoii- 
alde Chance to explain Aimaelf. 

The fhme Mhwbrr, eppoaiii); the aiueiidmoiit, alated that poraoiia arreated were 
i;iaeu aueh .an oppoctuui^ before the final ordera for their dotenrioii were pasaed. 
<iivtng AU inatance, the ifome Member 8taf4id that in Bombay Otiy all the peraona 
arnoated on anapieion mcK Aukou to Um^ I'oliee CoinmiHaiouer befoo* bitng detained, 
aiitd the Comuuaaimier paaaed ordora for their detention only after aatiafyiiig biniaclf 
that they were ooiiiieckxl with Diaobedienee. In the waioriiy of eiiaiai. it waa 
found Ibey were in aome manner or wther connected witli luo t'ivil Diaobediciiet*. 
II the Oppoaitioo Leadcr'a Moeiidmeiit waa accepted there waa a tikelihoml of tier- 
wean agajum whom action waa propoaed 1o be takiui, abacotidinK. llic Home klcm> 
bar, however, atatod that In ordor to meet the wiahea -of the Houne, he had decideil 
to move aa amendamiit that ^Um poUoc officer who nrreata a peraon on auapicioii 
fbouhl immediately aubiait a report to the Govcrnor-in-t^unHl, along with a 
wriUcu fltatement of the arreated penon, if ihtnre he any.*’ He thought that it 
would niable the Goveriiroent to go into the merita of the cane and decide to rclcaae 
the peraon if the ataleraent warraiited such a rclcaae. 

In view of this, ifao Bahadur Kale withdrew hb amcndnient, and the House ac' 
cepted the Homo Member's amendment. 

SOth. NOVEMBER :^A number of amciidmeiiis were moved to-day to the clauae 
under which orders can bo iaauttl naking detained persona to report tbcniaclvoa to ttie 
police or leave the placoa for their unlawful activilie^ after their release, but all of 
them were rejected. The Home Member, however, in order to meet the wiahea of 
the Houic, moved an amendment eiiabling the (Government to review such ordera 
every six months ao that they might be able either to cancel or modify them in 
accordance with the rcquircmeula of the situation. The amendraert waa carried. 
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2»i* DECEMBER :--The Council ^Mcd •• many a« 15 claim of (be Bill 
to-day. The clanscii iKTlaincd to pauibhmcnta for brtach of ordcrt and inttigatioo 
of iioa-paynicnt of a notified liability and to HiHrials poircis for the trj’iog courte. 
XuiDcrona amendmciita from the tiou-oflicialH i>t eking to reduce punmuueota and 
make other alterations vrre all lott« The Home Mcmbtr. in deference to the wiabea 
of (hi members, withdrew clause 10 rdating to punishment for wilful failure or re* 
fttsal to pay notified liabilities, llic lhakur Sahib of Kertrada, rcpieacDltog the 
landholders, and two other niimbcis expressed dii.inpoiiitmcnt that the Oofcmmeat 
dropped this provision giving |>rot«.‘olion to the Iniidholders against uoii-paymeni of 
arrears. The Home Atcmbcr replied that landholdvrs bad full proteciioo under the 
existing law and he assured iIkmii (hat (foreriiment will give them the neeesstry pro* 
lection whciie%*«ir the (lovcriitucnt s attcntioii was drawn to iiistigatlott to noD*|^y* 
mciit of arrears. 


Srd. DECEMBER In the ?ouiicit to*diiy. Sir liafiaddin Ahmed, ex-Minlater, 
supporting the Bill, said that those who siippurtid the measure had done so in a 
Huint of patriotiiiiu. Ho do(!larod (hut there wus nothing in it to feel ashamed 
about. He was sure that the advent of self-government woald only he through 
constitutional means. Terrorists and lawless uefivitkw must be put down. He pointM 
out that those who supimrted the Bill realised the iieccsutty for it. 

Boo Bahadur Cbiiafc op|)osiiig the Hill, said that It was an irony of fats that 
the House wss called upon to put its hcsI to the prt‘Sciii measure. He appealed to 
the Governiocnt to sec that the measure was put into force only when it was extn- 


flttoly neoistary. 

file Bin was put to the vote and passtHl by 48 against 10 yotes. 

The Council voted a few supplementary grants, after which it was proroffuod. 



THE MADRAS LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

TIm OMnHMp’t Opmlag tpufc 

Hi tbinl MiM of , tlw aewlj eonatitutod lladm liepillatiTO CooDcil 
WM cptBfd bp H. E. the Gofernor at Bladraa on tbe 2ncl Aogiifl; 1032. 

OlfiM maoM vbj be diaalloired the retolttttou which it was propOM to aM>?€ 
la tbia Conaeil to tha effect that the procedure ouilincd by the ^err-tarr of State 
fffardiay coaetitattonal reforiea wee not aeccptable to Indian opinion, Hit Eicelleney 
aafd>>*i hate done to bectuae in tnj opinion it it not primarily tbe concern of hta 
Gofernaatat but of Hit Majeaty'a GoTcmment and of tbe OofemaBcnt of India 
vbo bate been clearly informed by retponttble leadera that tbe new procedure waa 
am aeecptabie to them. 1 naturally^ therefore, do not intend to diacuaa it myaell, 
bm malt own that 1 bold very atrouitly that once it has been made clear that the 
propoaal doaa not meet with faronr. the leta aaid the better at thia particular inn- 
eture when aU efibrta are being directed, and I hope will be aDeceaaially directed, 
towarde finding eome way out of the preaent difficulty.* Hie Eiceiiency waa quite 
•ore that they were all agreed in hoping that it would be poeaible to find a eolation 
which would catiefy Indian opinion and at the same time ae<*ure tbe object timed 
by Hie Majecty’c Qofemment, aamefy, to expedite the paeaing of the bill which 
would ueber a new era in tbia .country. *11 1 may bo allowed to make a prraonal 
refemee I an particularly anxious that this be to. as cvr r aiuce 1 entered my 
praicnt often 1 htfe always eberished the hope that it might be my privilege to 
inaugurate reforme here and see them working satisfactorily in this presidency, 
where at aey rate, I cm confident they wilt be operated for the good of the prest- 
daney aud ita wbahitaos.* Justifying the retention of ordinanre His Excellency 
■aid : 1 mutt point out that bowerer far-reaching the new reforms may be, they 
will be aeriousiy handicapped from the very inoeption, if the idea were to get 
abroad that law and order need not be respected, and my fiovernment and I are 
determined that wc will not leave to tbe future restronNiblc government of this 
prefideuey a legacy to let a amall minority of people with impunity to defy tbe 
Ooverdment of the day. which defiance would, if successfal. speedily lead to i 
condition of ehaoe and auereby.* 

Djcbatk on OaiHSA CoMsrnrEK'fei Report 

dtb. AtIQUiT :^To-day being an offeial day discussion was resumed ou the 
Eevenuo Member*c motion that the Oriiwa CofomitttVs rtport be taken into 
eoDiideration. 

Tbe o/ Bobbiliu amendment which strongly opposid the transfer to tbe 

propoced Oriya povioce of any poriion of Vizagapatano, Oanjan) and the districta 
•outh of the RicDiknIya river and the areas wbercin the aborigiual tribes were in a 
majority, eieiteU a heated debate. 

Mr. BaaiUar Ahmed anoved an amendment scc^kiog to eliminate the objection 
to the fraoaler of areaa where the aboriginal tribes wiri' in a majority. The amend- 
ment waa loot and the Raja of B(»bhili’s motion carried by a lorge maioriry. 

Dnean BcUkodur Arokisaieami Mudaltar, ex-Ministcr. moved an amendment that 
the formation of a new province with the addition of parts of the Madras presidency 
do lie over and be derided by tbe FtKlcral Government, when eonsliioted. Tbe 
motion wae negetived and the Kevenuc Member*8 motion as amended carried. 

Bills to Amend Municipalities and Local Boards Acts 

Tbe Chief Blinieter*s bills to amend the iiadrae Dietriet MunieipalUiee Act 
and tbe Modrae Local Boarde Act wae referred to select committees. The obtraC 
of the bills wee to prevent the abuee of the- power vested in members of local bodies 
to move no-coofidenee nr^tions in chairmen aud vice-chairmen. While leaving to 
eonneillora the right to move motions of oo-confidfuce, the provision for the suto- 
matie eaeating or oftee the chairman or vice-chairman wa« sought to be deleted, 
and power vested in the Government to remove such chairman or vice-chairman. Tbe 
bills also provided that if a motion had been rejected or not carried by the prescribed 
saiority, no aimiiar motion ahonld be brongbt notil after tbe Itpee of liz months. 



23 OCT. ^ ] BELLARY JAIL DISTURBANCES 

Madras Service Commissiox Act Amend. Biel 

There M a lenjg^ihy discussion on the Hcvcimc MembtT's bill to amtnd the Had- 
rat Service Committion Act, lOJU. inteaded to brin^ the Act into conformity frith 
the rules recently amended by the Secretary of State iii Council. The Rereone 
Merolicr oliserved that the sub-coiniiiittee of the Round Table Conference had re- 
cominetided that in the futup' constitution appointments to the public services 
should b*^ made by the Governor and not by toe (Governor in Council. The recom- 
mendation had been practically .accepted by the Secretary of State. The present 
ImII sou^cht to bring the Madras -Vet in line with the rule. If the Governor waa 
vesied with this power he would bo • to make np|>ointincnts uninfluenced by 
political considerations. 

The motion to tmstponc consideration of the bill being lost, the amending bill was 
passed into law. 

TuiRr.MAL Tiiirupatiii DEVAjiriMN.v.M Bill 

5th. august :»The third reading of the Tbirnmal Thirupathi Devasthanam 
Bill was |tA!«sed to-day. The Bil: took away the control from ibe hands of the 
hlahiiiit who had been functioning ns the Trustee of the temple and vested it in a 
spcci.ll board of seven Hindu tiicinbti's two of whom were to he nominated hy the 
(fovernment and the four to bo cIccicU hy the Council, the Mahunt being of 70 years 
of age and .i permanent luenitier. The Bill ixUo njvpointcd i sahiricd commissioner to 
act as exirutivc oiliccr for the nintingrintiit of day to day nftiiirs. The Thirupathi 
Temple had an annual income of 10 lakhs including ccmtiiliutions from pilgrims 
all over India. The Board would administer this revenue. 

OnitANlsATION OF fc^TATi: LoTTKRY 

A resolution recommending for organi6.ation of a state lottery on the lines of 
the Irish Free s^tate lottery for fliiaiiciiig public utility undertakings like trunk roads, 
bridges, water supply etc., which would sutler owing to retrenchment, was negatived 
by 4‘i votes against 11. The (.\)nneil atljouriieil to meet again on October 23, 


Winter Setiion --Madras, 23rd October 1932 

The winter session of the Council commenced on the .‘list. October 1932 
with a heavy agenda of iion>of{ici:il Imsiness .including 31 Bills, mostly of local 
interest, bcKults resolutions. The Council at tin* outset passied a resolution on the 
motion of i>ir Mahomed Usman, leader of the Hoiise. ixpiessing sincere regret at the 
death of Sir Thomas Moir. formerly Finniice Member. .Madras. Glowuig thbutea 
were paid to the dei^cuscd’s memory by spokesmen of ail sections of the Uouse. parti- 
cularly about his services for the npliftmeni of the depressed cinsses. as Labour 
rommissioner. 

BkLLABY 3 ail 1>IJ?TI'IIBAN( KH 

AiUT (|Uestioii time, the Lair Member, responding to a request by Mr. liangauatha 
Mudaliar, es-Muiisier and Member from Bcilary, made a statement regarding the 
Be'ilary Jail disturbances. He said that on .S'ptcmhir 12 the iisunl weekly parade 
of ikditical prisoner^ was It was the rule on these ruvasions that prisoners 

shouid stand in a line with thor caps and weighiment chaiis but two rutijabee 
censpiraey prisoners, who were in the inil at that lime, appennd without caps and 
weigiitment charts. Being qursiioiuHi by the .lail Snpcrmtcndenl. one Punjabee 
prisuner stcppcal out of the line and told the 6*U|HTintendenf that ho would disobey 
all jail rules niid refused lo fall Kack info line. He also shoiiied ‘ T'p with Revolu- 
tion.'’ .and “Down with Briiish (Jovcrnmciit.” This created a great comtuotiou. and 
a scuffle ensued in wliu'h a nunibcr of other pristuiers also tOf>k part. Tlie situa- 
tion getting serious the lUwcrve Tolice were rcqiiisirioned and quiet restored within 
au hour. During the scuffle a niiniber of warders as well as prisoners sustained 
minor injuries, except in the case of <mc prisoner, one of whose finger bones were 
broken. A detailed olGcial cmiifiry revcakil that none of the jail oflickals could be 
blamed for the incident and it was solely due to the mischief of the Puuj;ibce pri- 
soners. As a sequel to the disturbance, the Law Member adilcd that 33 prisoners went 
on hunger strike but all hnd since given it up except 6i,x prisoners who still continue 
the hunger strike, but no forcible feeding has bi'cn resorted to so fur in ibeir case, 

R*‘plying to Dr. Suhharcyan, Opposition L:*ai1cr, the Laic Member stated that no 
deviatiou has been made in the declared poli'-y of the Goveroment regarding the 
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kmtmcnf of political priioocni and criintnalfl. The Liw Member al«io ■tntfHl that he 
would conaiilt the Inapector General of Prieone n^ardine kbe removal of bar fetlere 
of prifonen who behafcd ditor lerly if that would stop hungisr atrike in future. 

In view of (he Law Memljer*a ftatciucnt Mr. Kanganatha Mudaliar withdrew hin 
notice of the adjournment motion, 

Resolutiox ox Temple Extby Carried 

lfk« NOVEMBER >Tho Council carried to-day a rcaoluiion rcKardini; 
temple entry moved by Hr, Subbarotfanf *oppoattion leader, none diitaentine:. The 
reaolutioii recommf*ndcu to the ^tovenim^tit to rocoRiiiee the etronp; and prowinf; 
feeling in the Hindu community that dirfabilitiea hitherto imposed by usaRe on cer- 
tain elasses and coinmuniiics in regard to aocial intcreourae and common worship at 
temples should be removed and justice ahotild l>e rendered to them ao that they 
miRDt take advantapo of the Rr«*at inipetna Riven in thia respect by the Poona Settle- 
m^mt and the consequent aRitation ihrouRhout the country, that places of Piildic 
worship should be thrown open to the so-called depressed classes. The rc<HHuiiou 
further recommended l(‘RiH|Atioii for rcmoviitR the doubts and disabilities which the 
trustees and other persons holdiiiR authority in the administration of Hindu temples 
felt in rcRard to thri)\vinR them o|)en to all rbisaes, with necessary safcRiiards for 
roakinR rtRulutiouH to maintain order and cleanliness in the temples, as also rcRard- 
inR performance of cercmoiiicH nccordihR to the tisaRe of a temple. 

The Lnn' Member said that the (ioveriimcnt wished to have the opinion of the 
Houitc and would be helped by their dinrision. Fifty-seven voted for the resoliitioe 
while ninctc(*n remained neutral, the Government membera not votinR. 

Xkw Ministry Formed 

7th. NOVEMBER After the reshuffliiiR of the Ministry durinR the intervenioR 
period, the Gouuvil reassembled to-day when the new Ministers took their seats. 
Diivupi Bahadur Munwrami Vaidn, ex-Chud Minister, made the ioWowinR statement 
reRavditiR thu* ciroumstancoH leadiiiR to the formation of a new Ministry *. ‘There had 
been a small Hcciioii in the .lustice party which had been up SRainst me. My chief 
ofTenec. in the ostiination of these people, ras that f did not provide n place in the 
Ministry for a / imiiidar. 1 had no prejudice iiRniust any one. but in choosinR my 
<*ollcBRtn*s f have to be Ruided by the fcelitiR in the party as a whole and considera- 
tions of ertiviency and past service. The «*hoicc 1 eventually made was not 
aRri-eabU* to the Haja of nobbili. now C'hief Minister and some of his fricmls. 
and coiiHeqiUMiily iliey bcRaii RivinR trouble in the party.' C*on tinuioR, he K.tid 
that the one nay’ whereby ibis puriHisc was soii.-rht to be aeliieved w.as the pursuil 
of a campaiRii (d inisrepreseiitation. the main Rround of attack licinR that inasmuch 
as he always pleaded that the incnilkTsbip of th‘ parly should be thrown 0()eu to 
all communities, be w.is not to be looked uptm as an orthodox .lustice. After refer- 
ritiR to the dit]'creii''es in rcRird to certain adiuiiiistrativc actions be bad taken as 
Ghief Minister, hv said he resiRnel olFiee in »re re.iddy since in view of the demerab- 
sation all round, and hostility of the Raja r^aheb and the ‘intriRiics' of bis colieaRues. 
he could not hope to serve usefully either the party or the administ ration by nm- 
tinniuR in office. 

Formation of }?ecom» Cha.mber 

A livily debate then rnsuid ovtw the* question of the ’establishment of a sertmd 
chamber in the province on Sir ArrkibatU ('autphelVs motion that paraRrsphs 
to 385 of the Indinn Franchise (’’ommittec Rc|K»rl rclatinR to the establishnn nt of a 
second chamber be taken into consideration in their special application to conditions 
in *hiH provinei*. I'tie object of Ihi* motion, the Revenue Member said, waa to raiae 
a debate on the subject as His Majesty's iSovfTnment desired the expreaaion of non- 
official opinion irr this matter. 

Dr. Subharoyan moved an amendment to ilic cfleet that the constitution of a 
second chamber in this province, was unnecessary and undesirable. 

The Xemindar of Mirxapurauif oppoainR the aroeodment, contended that a second 
chamber would provide an eflfectivc check on ba'^ty leRisfation. instancing the Madras 
Motor Vehicles Act and the District Boards A'*t as examples. 

More the house adjouroed, the Ra;o of Bobbin, the Chief Minister, made a leoRtby 
statement refutioR the various allegatioos made by Dewan Bahadur Muniswami 
Naidu. in the momiog. 
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FORMATION OF SECONt) CHAMBER 

MAlUIIAXKATHAYAIf BlIX PaSSKD 

The Gooncil next pMied the MAtttmaklnthAyam BUI intcoducod by Mr. R. M. 
Mai into law. 

High Water Cess for Irrioatioh 

M. NOVEMBER The adjoarnment notion mofcd by tho member from Tanjore 
rrRardiiiR Irvy of a high rate of water rm for irrigation in Tanjore Diatrict, waa 
diaett«8cJ. Kon-Officiaia held that the impoaitioii of high rates was unfair and im* 
IROper. They pointed out the raiyata were Uriteu to th iieersaiiy of a iio-tax 
campaign. 'The Rerrunc Member justified the intrease bat said that it should not be 
ronectra this year. Tho motion waa carried without a diriaioii. 

FOE.WATIOH OF SfOrORD t;UAIIRWR 

By 45 sgiunsr 22 roiss the Counri' earneu tOiriay Dr. SMara^an't amend- 
ment to Sir Archibald CampbelVi motion, to Ihc effect that the eoiistUutiou of a 
second chamber in- thia jproviiicc was aiiiiivessary ami undbairable. The Ooferiiment 
memberj and iiemiiiatcd officials a*roaiiH*d .tentraK 

Dr, Suhbanman asked why the Goreriiroent had droppetl certain itcam of official 
hnshiess from the agenda. He pointed out that tho Dicirict •MumietyalUicc Awendmemt 
Bill, the Loral Boar Jr AMcwlmrnt Bill and sapplrmeniarw demands for the hn- 
proveinent of village roads had been dropped. The public at large were thinking 
that the bills would bo pasaed as soon as jmssihlc. 

Sir Mahomed rstaan said that wiih regard to official buaiiieiui tho Treaiury 
Bench had a conaultatiou and they came lo the coticliMion that the buainess might 
be postponed. Dr. rinbbaroyaii asked whether it waa becauae they were afraid of a 
iio>coiihdence motion. The Prcaident, iufervrning, aaid that the Oovaroment mom- 
bers had a right to iidjiHt thL*ir buainrfM. The Houae then adjounird till Jan. ZX 


THE C. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

()FFK:tAI. ISTI.1.S InTROIHJCEP 

The autumn neasioii of the C. 1\ licgislntive Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
w5ih. August IIKL* with the hoii. Mr. S, ir. A, HUvi, tho President, in the chair. 

The 1‘rrsidnU announced ttiat the three ridjounimciit motions tabled by 
.McHDrH. Khdpnrdr, l*arHh and Chaubal regarding the nlteged ill-treat ment of poli- 
tical prisoiit'.rs with particular reference to the coiKlitious in Amraoti jail, had been 
dmiiitowed on grounds of technical ilnws. 

l‘be hoii. ,Mr. f\ S, Deahmukh presented the reimrl of the select cominiltee on 
tin* Indian Tolls BUI, which the House txissed. 

The hon. the Home Member introduced the Central I*rovinrea Conrta Amendment 
SUL Mr. M. P. JColhc urged its circulation. The lionic Member agreed to do so. 

The bon. Mr. H. C. Gowaii, Finance Member, introdutx-d the Ceniral Provincee 
^Ulage ^innitation and Ihiblic Management Amendment Bill, which the House, on 
I he motion of Mr. M. P. Kolhe, agreed to circulate. 

The bon. Mr. P. 1^. Heshmukli, Education Minister, introduced the Central 
Ij^ovinoea Mmary Education Amendment BUI, which the House, on the motion of 
Mr. Kanitkar, agreed to circulate. 

^ Ihe hon. Uai Bahadur G. P. .laiswars Central l*rovinrea Jjocal Srlf'Oovernmeni 
{Serond Amendment) Bill was referred to a sclecl committee. 

llie hon. Mr. ti. C. Gowan introduced the Ventral Prorinces luteal FundlAudil Bill 
and moved that it be referred to a select committee. Mr. C. B. Parekh vebemeotly 
criticised the Audit department and pressed for the circulation of the bill to elicit 
opinion. The House, however, agreed to refer it to a aelect committee by 38 votes 
against 6. 

The Home Member moved '.hat the Central l^ovincea Medical Registration 
Amendment Bill be referred to a select committeo. Mr. Kaoitkar urged its cireula- 
bpt the House agr^ to refer it to a select committee without a diriiioo. The 
^uacil then adiourned. 
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DEBATR Ok COMMUKAL AWABD 

RM. AUGUST Tbfl hoo. Mr. H. C, Qwan, Finance Member, introdaced the 
C, P. Dthi Conciliation Bill, which waa tinder constderaiion of the Hottae when Mr. 
R, A* Kaniikar^c oiOtiuii that the Houae do atand adjourned aa a mark of proteai 
•gaiuat the communal award announced by the Britiah GoTcronient. Speakii<g 
on the moiioni Hr. Kanitkar declared that the award had created more 
difiaiona among Indiana than had already been existing. The continuance of aepa- 
rate electoratea was a bar to progress and had been conceded to communitiea who 
had not asked for it 

Mr. M, Y. Bhariff, leader of the Moslem group, opposing the motion could not 
understand on what principle, moral or legal, the award could be impelled, cotiai- 
deriog the existing conditions. A blank ci^ had been given to the British Govern- 
ment to settle the dtapiitc. which task was certainly not an easy one. He concluded 
that communal representation was the only remedy in the present circumstaiices, 
otberwiae there would be chaos and no progress 

At this stage the hon. Mr. Ra^Kavemra Rao, Home Afemlior and leader of the 
House, explained the attitude of the Gaveniment on the motion. Hd said that the Go- 
vernment had no desire to participate in a disciisaion on the merits i>f the oiotiafi. 
Members were aware of the events which made it obligatory for the British Govern- 
ment, much against their own inclination, to give wu award. It was not for the 
local Government to comment on it either by way of approbation or criticiKoi. The 
ontatandiDg feature of the award, continued the Home Member, was that it left the 
way open to ao agreed settlement among the communitiea aflected by it and he 
appealed to membem not to minimise this aspect of the award, if the. people of 
this country wished to ace the new constitution inaugurated in an a moapliere of 
good-will, tney should leave no stone unturned either to accept it unanimously nr 
pi^uee another agreement between nil the commoiittiea and interests concerned. If 
they succeeded in the latter, he concluded, none would be more pleaded than the 
Government of the Central Provinces. 

Mr* Oavat (depressed classes, nominated), supporting the motion, opined that no 
adequate protection had been given tc the depressed classes. The intention of the 
Gofsrnmeat was to separate one community from another. Even Dr. AmMkar 
was disaatiified with toe award. To separate the depressed classes from Hindus was 
a disgrace, he declared, and said that his community was not allotted scau accord- 
ing to the population basis. Rao Bahadur Naidu, leader of the Dcrooeratie porty, 
■am that the award was not expected to aati.fy everybody. It wss iinposi>d hccauBe of 
the failure of the communities to settle the dispute among theinselves. H i could not 
understand whether to blame the award or ourselves. /Than Bahadur .Ifirxa 
Rahman Beg, opposing the motion, supported the award. The rev. O, 0, Rodytrs 
(Anglo-Indian and Eiirop^Ti, nominat^) characterised the award as an hon>.‘3t and 
sincere attempt by the British Govtiriiineiit to aeitlc the communal dispute. Oppos- 
ing the motion, Mr. T. €, Sakhru (depressed classes, nominated) supportitd the 

E inciple underlying the award and urged adequate representation of his communay. 

r. u, B, Parakh (Independent) opined that the award was fandamentally 
wrong in principle and oppowid to democracy. At this stage, the motion was talked out. 

Debt GoNauATioN Btr.r. 

The House tnen resumed the discussion on the Conciliation Bill. Mr. 

Kkaparde'e amendment urging its circulation to elicit public opinion was rej^^cted by 
37 votes against 24, and the bill was referred to a select committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

27 th. AUGUST :—TheCjunjildisj)osed of several non-ofUcial bills to-day. Mr.Oavai's 
Public Plains U$er Bill was referred to a select committee. Seth Thakurdas Govar- 
dh“> Das’s Ihtblic Gambling Act Amondmont Bill was lost by 29 votes against 30. 
Mr. Patil’s Village Panchagat Amendment BUI was referred to a select committee. 
The Jdunieipalihoi Act Amendment BtU moved by Seth Thakurdas was thrown out, 
OorerDineDt opjKWlng it. Mr. Wiughai’s Juvenile Smoking Act Areendment BtU was 
thrown out, Qovemineat opposing it. 

IKSUMAK TRKATirEKr To POUTICAL PRlSONE&b 
Mofiag R motioii of adjoumi&ttnt, Ifr. Khaparde made allegations of iiihaman 
•ad barbaroM trenliiieat meted out in Baipur and Amraoii jails to political prisoners. 
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Mcmti, Fal», CSianbal nnd Manmoluin HiDsh aapported the moikMi citing Mfml 
ioitaiim. Tlie Govcmmeut defended theiundffH refutiufc iKo allffnitioiia ana aeaurinfc 
tbe House that the Ooeernment policj was not vindicti?e but fair and just. The 
treatment of priaoners wps absolutely human and these allegations were merelj poli- 
tical propaganda. The discussion lasting for two hours, the motion was talkea out 
as the mofer did not press it to a division. The House then adjourned. 

NoN-OFFK'IAI. BiU.H for ClRriTLATION 

29lh. AUGUST -The House to-day disix>se<l of sevend non-official bills which it 

agreed to circulate. Mr. Kolhe urged that his C*. Loco/ Self-OorerHtnefit Atwemf- 

ment Bill be circulated to elicit public opinion which was opposed by the Qovrrn- 

meut and other lucmliers. AfUT sptH'cht^s by Mr. Sakhre ( nominal eu member on 

lieball of depressetl clnsscs), Mr. M. Y. i^an^d and Mr. H. H. Parekb, the Bill was 
thrown out, 23 voting for and 45 against. 

Hta'ie aid to Inopktrikk Bii.i. 

Setfi Tftakunlas'a C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill, Clovrrnmcnt not obj«*cting 
to, was referred to circulatiou to elicit public opinion. 

Unreoui.atkd Factoriks Him. 

Mr. Fuiays C. P, ITurcgulatcd Factories Hill, Mr. Parekh supporting tbe 
Government and Mr. KotUare and Sith 7%akurda»s op|K>sing. was thrown out by 
1 6 against 29 votes. 

Nomination of Women to lAH;Ar. Boardh 

Mrs. Rnmabai Tambe, nominated member, introduced a bill to amend 
the C. P. liOcal Self-Government Act by providing nomination or selectioii 
to women in the local boards and district councils. The motion for ciieula- 
tion of the Bill was lost by 23 votes against 32. 

Bill to Amend Naupur University Acrr 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmoortis bill Ut amend Ifts Niujpur UnivsrsiUj Act enabliog 
Jibrariaus aud library clerks to app ear for utiiverKitj exaiiiitiatioiis privately was 
agreed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Lo(;al Sklf-Oovernmfj^t Amendment Bill 

in coinmcudiiig his Local Self Qorernment Amendment Bill to the House for 
circulation, Mr. M. P. Kolhe contended that nominations by tbe Governroeut to 
local bodies should bt: done away with in view of the fact that in the future consti- 
tution uominations to legislalnrcs would Ijc cliininuted. 

Mr. C. D. Deshmukk, rcvcMi ue secretary, opnosed tbe loolion and pointed out 
that nomioatioiiH by Guvciniiiciit were necessary lor giving adequate representation 
to the miuoriticH and women. The motion was supported by Messrs, li. T. Man- 
galrooorti, K. A. Kaiiiikar, B. G. Kbapardc and opposed by Messrs. Sskbare, 

S. M. Kabinaii, Yusuf, hsburcef and C. B. Parekb. Tbe motion was ultimately 
lost by 32 to 45 votes. 

LiEiiAL Practitionerh (C. P. Amenil) Bill 

The Lml Practitioners (C'Cntral Provinces Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. 

T. O, Kedar. leader of the People’a party in the Council, gave rise 
to an animated discussion to-day, for about four hours, resulting in a defeat for 
tbe Government. Tbe Bill aimed at preventing the suspensioii or debarring of legal 
practitioners convicted for participating in the civil disobedience movement. Mr. 
Kedar sprang a surprise on the Governroeut benches by moving that the Bill should 
be taken into cousicieraiiou at once and requested the President to suspend the 
standing orders. Opposition to this came from Government and the President, after 
some dSiberations, did not see bis way to accede to Mr. Kedar’s request. Then Mr. 
Kedar moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. The essence of Mr. 
Kedar’s speech was that wrong interpretation hid been given to section 13 F. of tbe 
Legtl PractitioneiB Act by the local High Court and that the local Legislative 
Council had power to modify this defect. He went on to sty that lawyers should 
not be punisoed twice for activities beyood the scope of their profession and of all 
the provinees, C. P. alone took a lead in punishing lawyers. ^Wby should lawyers 
nkme be peuaiisod when people following other premions were allowed to let gw T 

25 
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Meitn. 8. M, BakmaH, Oaktilckand Singai, Seth 8heit!al, 8» IF. Fulay, C, EL 
BuM and Yuntf fikarwf raiiKod theni«k*trc» on the ftitie of the mocioa wmie Khan 
Bahadur Ihrapon ipoke agiiinM. Ouponinfc the motion for cirenlation, Mr. K, 
Baghavtndra Boo pointed out that tae Legal Practitioners' Act waa an all-India 
naMnio and interference with it here wonkl create an anomalont poaition. Ha 
hoped that nembera themaelvea would not like the idea of curtailing the powera 
enjoyed by the High Court in regard to control over legal practitioners. The law- 
yera were oIBcera of court and owed allegiance to the Crown and it waa not eipec- 
ted of them to break laws which it was their duty to uuhold. Finally, the leader of 
the Home while acknowledging the aineerity of those people stated that the door 
wu not closed to them if they chose to reinsutc themselves. On a division being 
ehtllenged by Qofernmeut the motion waa carried by 115 to S7 votes. 

Debt GonciUATniN Doard 

SOlh. AUGUST The diacnaaiiii on non-official resolutions was taken np to-day. 
Mr. Chandan LaV% resolution recommciidtiig the formation of a debt conciliation 
board to reUeve the agrieultnriata of their heavy indebtedness was carried. 

Federal Fi9AV(;e And Provivceh 

Mr. T. C, Sakhre, a deptesaod clasa nominated member, moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government to coinnitinicatc to the Government of India ita 
oonaidered opinion that at the forthcoming financial settlement, the intereais of the 
agricultural provinces should not tic subordinated to those of the industrial, and the 
financial buraen should be evenly distributed among every tnctiiber of the federation. 

Boo Bahadur Naidu, leader of the Democratic parly, Mr. C. B. Parekh, Mr. 
S, M, Bakman and Mr. B, IF. Futay supported the resolutions while Mr. I). T. 
Maagaltnurti opposed. The Goverument not objecting, it was carried unanimously. 

Government Servants’ Salaries To Be Lowered 

Mr. D. Y. Bajurkar moved that in view of the prevailing low pricf^ and econo- 
mic depression the scale of Government stTvants’ salaries should be l>ronght down 
to the pre-war level. Seth Sheolal supported while Mr. Fulatf and the Government 
membera opposed. The Home Member, Mr. Baghavetuira Bao, said that enough 
iwduetion bad already been made in accrordancc with the retrenchment scheme. 
Efficiency was sure to deteriorate if public servants were dissatisfied. When a divi> 
sion WAS pressed 21 voted for and 22 sgainst. The result was a failure of the motion. 

In the absenoo of Mr. S. G. Naik, Bao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu moved a resolu- 
tion which aimed at lowering natrani paid by owners of houses on agricultural 
land in towns of commercial iniiioriaiico at the tune of sale to Malguzars. lit was lost. 

Slat AUGUST After question time lasting for one hour the House proceeded 
with nan^o/fical resolutioua. Thakur Afamnohan Singh^s resolution for the removal 
of Miss Babbit forthwith from the post of matron of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
withdrawn on the Qovernment’a assurance that the allegstioiis of her ill-treatment 
of patienta and nurses would be inquired into. 

Mr. C, E. PwraWa resolution to extend the provisions of the Bar Couiicira Act 
to the Oentral Provinces was lost by 20 votes to 57 after the Govern incut's opposi- 
tion that it waa inopportune. 

8o also was lost by 18 votes to 41, Bao Saheb U. 8. PatiVa resolution recommen- 
ding the appointment of a committee to overhaul the constitution of local bodies io 
iht province. Mr. 0. D. Deshmukb, revenue secretary, pointed out that this step was 
undesirable ou tbe eve of the momentoai coiistiiutioiial changes. 

ALLSaATTOKS AllAlNST JaIL OFVICIAt. 

The ‘Houeo was then engaged for about three hours with a rcsolntiou, which 
evoked animated discuasion aud which witnessed eleventh-hour party manoeuvring^ 
Mr. T. J. Fadar, leader of the People's Farty^ moved that the lervioea of Mr. C. 
Harvey, auperintendeiit of the Amraoti Jail, bo dispmsed with for abuse of authority. 
The ApMer levelled charges against him of confining political prieoners oollectivefy 
in prison barracka for three days witliout food and water. This, he said, amounted 
to a viblatkm of the puniahmenta to be inflicted in accordance with the Jail Bfannal. 

Mr. E. Qordoa^ Chief Secretary, emphatically denied the allcgatioos and said 
that the state of fuTaire iu the Amraoti jail waa nothing short of a mutiny by the 
priaoncia which required certain draatie actiooa. 
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Bmo Bahatfui' K. S. leader of the democratic Party, lugiceatad a via 

media which provided for an enquiry by the Homo BIcniber aasiaten the jail 
viailora. While Thakur Mnnmohan 8in;'h wclronied thiH RUfciroHiion, Mr. Q. 8« 
derthmakh aupiioricd the n'»ioliition. Blr. Yusuf Shareef leader of the Muslim 
irrotip, depn*c:iU'd this sort of (toiidemtiation sitiee it would have an unaaluiary 
cfleet on the services and pleaded for affair enquiry*. The rev. Mr. O, C, Jtoffera 
representing; the Europeans and AnKlo-tiiduiiis appealed to the House not to he 
swayed by communal bias and oppo^ed the clisinissal of Mr. Harvey without (civioR 
him oppoiliiuity of explaining bis conducts Mr. //. A, Kanitkar, Naticnalist, 
favoured the Itiic of einpiiry Kii^'Rrsted by the Democratic leader. 

A dilTerent note was struck by Mr. i\ ft. I *andV who yvo\^wd an enquiry to 
be conducted not only nlirmt the Ainrnoli j.iil but nlsn iiihhiI the Raipur jail by a 
eomuiiitce composed of the If nine MniilHr niitl the various parly leaders includlinR 
himself. This mis o|»|iofseil by the bnder of the House ns bcinR beyond the scope 
of the resolution with which the IVtsidenl si^rctd. 

The hon. Bfr. B. Raakavetutt a Jiao, Home Meiuiitr, expressed his willinRnctt with 
the proposal of lUi llanadtir Nayiidii and ivis^ud to nseiiiiiiii from the various party 
leaders if Chat was aRrccabio to them. 

Blr. however, fell in with the proimsal of Mr. Parakh with the rcaervatlon 

of the Ibtipur jail. 11u; Home Member yitJibiJ Rraeehilly to the siiRgcstion amidst 
cheen and eonRratiilations from the KiHiiiKor of the resolution. 

T^ House WAS in no mood to sit th<ivufter and the hon. Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi, 
President, read a coinmuiiieatioii from His Excel l(‘nry the (iovernor prwoQuiwt the 
CotfuciL 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

orKMNn DAY^UVKNdW, 3rtL NOVEMBER 1932 
Formation Or Swoni* Ciia.miij:r 

The autumn session of the V, P. f/‘i;ishitivc Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. November 1932. After iiiUrpt’lbtiioiis mid businrsH of minor character, the 
House ae(;cpteil a non-oflieinl rcsoluiioii recommending the rslablishment of a second 
crhambcr in tbe provincirs. The (tovc riitiicnt mcml^crM abstained from voting but the 
Minister for lix'ul Mf-(iovcrnmcnt spoke oH’ering a whole-hearted support to tbe 
resolution. 

Lca\e to introduce a motion of adjournment of tbe House in order to discuss the 
(fOverutneiit resolution on the report on Rent and Revenue Committer, waa dia- 
aJIowod by the I'resifleut, the Hon. AV/' AVfa Ram. He said that in view of tbe trend 
of discussion on the floor of the House he tbouRbt it was a mailer on which a resolu- 
tion had better be tabled. 

ENgiJiRY INTO IJnkmpix)vment Problem 

4lh. NOVEMBER The Council accepted to-day the ^ non-official resolution re- 
commendiiiR the appointment of a committee to enquire into the question of unem- 
ployment There was no dissentient. The Minister in eharRO of the Induatriea 
pepartment, speaking on behalf of tbe (fovcrniucnt, said he was fully aware of the 
immensity of the problem and had every sympathy with the object of tbe resolution. 
He, however, felt that the protA>std coiiimittee would serve no useful purpose. 
The Government was doinj; every ibinR dc|)artmcntally to tackle the problem. 

Another resolutiou espressinc the opinion that the recommendations of tbe 
Federal Finance Committee to revive provincial contributions to tbe Central Govern- 
ment were uuaoccjilable, was also carried ncm con. 

The House, however, rejected by a large majority a resolution urging the Oovern- 
ment not to supersede any District or Municipal Board without first making re- 
feieoee to the Local Boards* Advisory Committee. 

Separate Acxx)mmoi>ation for Women in Jaiiji 

By mioiacr resolution the Csuiicil recommended that in all jails in the ^ UniM 
Provioees separate aocommodaiion should be provided for women convicted in 
conDecUon with political activitiet from ordinary and habitual women criminnls. 
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TIm U. P. Sp eci a l Powcre Bill 

Sill. NOVCMKR :-oIn the Oonncil to-day, the Finance McmbcT iitlrodncing iha 
United Provincea Hpecial Powcth Jtili, moved tor its reference to a leloei conmiiltoe, 
with initmeiiona to rc|)ort by 15lh. Xov€*miicr. lie anrveyed the evenli preceding 
the nroniul^ation of the Ordinancea. lie also reviewed *^tlic circnmatancea whm 
rendered the apeeial Icgiataiion nccciHary'*, and aaid that it iraa inlciidcd not only 
for the present Government, but for their ancecHttorH, who in the early stages would 
be pccnliarlv vulnerable to tbrcalH of attacks from unaernpiilous agitators. 

A non-omcial Mnslim member, opnoalng the motion, said that the remedy lay m 
asking the ImTierio4 Government whole-heartedly to accept the demand for tScIf- 
Goverumont. The debate bad not concluded wficn the House adjonmod. 

7lii. NOVEMBER Uy 56 votes to 24 the Oonncil accepted to-day the motion of 
thg Finance Member urging the reference of the Hill to a Select ('onimittce with hw- 
truotionB to report by November 15. The amendment of the Linder of Opposition 
urging the circulation of the Hill for eliciting opinion was rejecicd by 57 votes to 33. 

The debate lasted for two full days. The objcc't of the meastirc was to empower the 
lioesl Government to deal with any concerted movement prejudicial to pnblic peace, 
such as, the no-rent campaign, which, in the words of the mover, threatened the pro- 
vince with agrarian revolution in Inst December. 

In the courso of bis speech the Finance MembtT, the Hon. J. M. Clap, said that 
the actual number of prosecutions for the No-rent iiropagnnda under the original 
no-nmt Ordinance had liecn 536; under Ordinance III of 1932 i. c., the Unlawful 
Instigation Ordinance 1,500 and under the Special Powers Ordinance now in force, 
86 up to the end of September last. The total of these prosecutions was slightly in 
eieess of 2,100 cases for the whole province. 

Official Hills 

Sih. NOVEMBER There was a brief sitting of the (\niticil to-day. The following 
motions were adopted without any spcecthes 

Nawab Mohammed Yusuf. Minister in charge, moved that the liegiHlstivo Council 
do elect one non-official member to serve on the board of Indian incdirinc. U. 1*. 

The same Minister introduced n bill to amewl the Vnitrd IHrovinccs Prevention of 
AdulUrntion Act of 1912. After the bill was taken into consideration, it was 
passed. 

The Finance Member introduced a bill to amend the U, I\ Court of I Tarda Act 
of 1912. The motion to refer the bill to a lUflcrt eommiltec was carried without any 
opposition. Members who spoke on this motion expressed tbeir views on the way in 
wnich some provisions of the bill could lie improved in the select committee. 

Ihe Finance Member next introduced a hill to amend the United J*rovinccs 
Land Revenue Amentlment Act of 1932 which was passed! The Council then 
adjourned to meet again on Nov. 24. 

The All iNniA ^ervht>. 

24th. NOVEMBER Without discussion the Council accepted to-day the rcsoln- 
tion of the Deputy l^cadcr of the Opposition, recommending to Government to re- 
present to the higher authority the desirability of sanetioiung the scheme of retrench- 
ment relating to All- India services, which had been forwarded to them by the Local 
Govern menu 

The mover said that the House sanctioned taxation measures in last March on 
this distinct undertaking, and that unh?8s this was done he would ask Govern- 
meut for permission to introduce a Hill urging the repeal of those measures, and 
hoped that he wonld be given sneh permission. 

like Finance Member, replying, repndtated the allegation that Government bad 
broken the contract, and said that they had submitted the scheme to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was receiving the latter's attention. He, however, 
waa unable to reply to the latter part of the roover'a query at anch a abort notice. 

A fcaolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into the eanaea 
of diaconteDt prevment about the judicial administration in Oudh, was disallowed by 
tte Governor, while another urging the replacement of the double eleetion system for 
the depressed claaaeB, whieh had keen agreed upon at Poona bj a more auitable me- 
thod, waa loat, no diaonaaioo being eallw lor. 
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iLL-TRKATMBfeli Of POUTICAL PlISOHmi 

mk NOVSIIBBR :-Throe nonHiffieml roftoloUoos wcro etrried UHit/ wltkoot 
my difishm. In all of them the Finance Member wu the lolitary nember to apeak 
ov behalf of OoTemment. 

Hr. Sam Bahadur Sojoena mofod a reoointion asking Gofemmeot to appoint a 
ceromittee coniiiiiiog of Goiiniul mombcm to cneuire into and report about the ailing- 
ed itl-trentmeiit of prieoucn in U. P. jaiio- Mr. ChiiUamani mode a feoi^ 

meat opooeh frying hia eapiwn to the rcoolnnon. Ho ezpraseed hie gratitude to 
the Nawab of dhatOari' for attending to complointa mode to him. Ho oiked the 
Goremment to etole what action they hod taken on the irmorke madb by Sir SUa 
Ram with regard to the Boreiliy jail. Ho pointed out that thi* eomptointe wore to 
mom numerone and for more eeriono. He etrongly emphoeiood the cQmplainte mode 
with n^fd to the Fysabod district jaih With great vmemonre he reMted twice 
that the meoenica that had been adopted in that jail during recent weeln hod ei- 
cceded all bound* of reason^ jnetice os homnnity. He said that he mode that etate- 
ment without modification- or rceervoiioiu. 

The Ihtne Jiember eipUuned that the coraplaints wcro exaggerated in moet eoeee 
and in aome eoaea the otteiidcri wore bron^dtt to the book. Incidentally he appreciated 
the conduct of Pandit Jawahaclol Nchtn and Pandit Eriehna Kant Blalanya who 
hdped the Gorernmont in etery imy, tf only their foiloweri imitated them’ there 
would be no diflieulty whiitcfer. However he amured the House to look into those 
coses which were broitgliA to his notice. The motion woe negatived without divieion. 
The House then adjourned. 

Grants Voted Down Without Spebcbbs 

261b. NOVEMBER:— The Cbuncii sst only for about forty minutee tto 
morning, during which time four demands for supplementary grants were foled 
down. No opceches were mitde on behalf of the non^official members of the Houm. 
In view of thio. as suggested by the President, the Finonee Bfiember intimated that 
he was not going to move the net of the demands. 

Tba U. P. Special P ewtri BUI 

28tb. NOVEMBER The V. P. Special Powers Bill was taken into considerolioD 
to-day after leave for its second reading was granted. Most of the amendroonts were 
pressed to a division, though the Government carried the day by an overwhelmiiig 
majority in each case. Kxcept the Nationalist party members, those belonging to 
other parties like the Independent party, the Progressive party and the Democratic 
party voted with the Goveniment whenever necemary. 

The Finance Member^ in prc8c..ting the select committee's report and moving 
that it be taken into consideration, made a short speech explaining the various im- 
provcmcots made in the bill by the select committee. He said that the bill in its 
present form was far more in accordance with the wishes of the House than it waa 
in its original shape. Mr, Chintamani opposed the motion iu a vigorous speech 
because he considered that the bill even in its smended form remains still highly 
objectionable and would be a menace to the liberty of tbs snUect. The poison was 
still there. He was against people enjoying their rights by Bufferauco of the ezO' 
cutive. In his opinion the bill was of such a nature that it was not worthy of 
consideration by any legislature which cared for oonstitu lions) rights. 

Only two amendments were accepted by the House. One proposed that the 
maximum fine to be imposed on instigators should not exceed Rs. 250. This was 
moved by Purulit Joti nrattad Upadhyaya, The next one which was accepted was 
moved by Raja Jayanmth Baksh Sifiyk who said that when any person to whom 
an arrear of a liability was due might apply to the collector in writing, the Utter 
should recover it as an arrear of land revenue. 

29th. NOVEMBER— :Two important non-official amendments were carried to-day 
in the face of Government's opposition in connection with the Bill, and the 
xeraindar members voted mostly against the Government. 

SOib. NOVEMBER As a resnlt of yesterday's defeat the Government were more 
conciliatory in their altitude to-day. The Fiuance Member was very witling from 
the outset to meet the wisbei of the Opposition members half way when ihoy 
moved thdr amendmeoto. There was compromise and odhistiiient (Ml diffeienee oo 




Efeqr time he epoke he mede oat e tteoog oeiic m aq^o hie MeodoMniiii for the 
eefNyplMice of the Hooee. Noo-olldil mcMben. eeperielijr thoee bdoap^ to the 
eoOiUiathKieljMrty, were ghul thit hU db^ioiieble Mtiiree of the Bill bm fcoue 
Btrej. The Bill m it etood In Ihe amended lonn wooM afieet ooIt thoee who 
pteached .or aapportod a oon-raet 

Mt. 0. T, Ckimiamamit Leedcr ol the Ofipoeftion. thanked the Finance Ifenber 
lor the aeeomiDodating e^rit he had abowa, and aakl that aoeh an attitnde of 
oOBcIlifltiQn, far dcom lowcnng the preatige of the Goverimont* enhanced it and 
Bide peen the htrdeet entien, rcatiee theit. wHh proper temper, adjaetmeoi of 
diflerBneee Of opinion would at aay time be far liom beiiig iaipoaaihip. 


tut OBCEMBn Finanoo llomiier moved to-day that the Bill ae amended be 
paae^ in'tkiiog eo he reviewed the whoto mtoatioii from ttio tiime it waa introdu- 
oed in the eelect eoennittoo and pointed oat the necernky for each a bill as the 
UoverneMnt had received reporta abont the poeeible roenidaeeeoee of the no-reot 
campaign alter the eaniiiy of the ordinance. He expreeied gratitnde to the enppor- 
lere of the Bill. He ho^ that the Bill ae amended would not be nbborrent to the 
members In hla opinion law-abiding citizeoe ahonld have no tenor ior any law. 
During the laai year nobody enffered any inconvenience on aecount of ihe exiatenee 
of the Ordinance. On the dher hand many were oblivions of Ua existence. He was 
thanked by different perty lesders lor his considersteness, reasonibleness and aecom- 
modatinx spirit when the Bill was discussed. The Deputy Preirideiit thowhl that 
much of the poison had beea taken away, while ffafix Muhamined Jbrahim^ apoke 
in the absence of Mr. Chintamaai, leeder of the Opposition, was of a.difietent opinion 
that tk# Bill was not acceptable to bis party even in its pnisent form. The same 
view was expreasod by THakur Bduuman Singh, Khan Bahadar Fasikuddin re- 
marked that tb^ conititutional party of whieb he waa the deputy leader supported the 
nil In sU its stages because tb^ wasted that peace and order should be preserved 
in the land. Bafah Jagannath Bakah 8u^ controverted the statement made by 
Hade Muhammad Ibrahim that the lemindars were impotent and they wanted the 
help of the Government to safeguard their rights. 

The motion waa put and agreed to and the Council then adiournad sine die. 


THE R. a lEGISlATITE COOflCIl 

OPEHim I^AY-^RASam, ZQA. AUGUST 

Tbe aatvmti aoition ef Uie fiehar aud Ortfwa LeNtItlativo Oauncil opoiiod at Baachi 
on tbe 29th. Auicatt 19:12. At qaeitioa tinie, the Gov<!niniont elated that the iimniier of 
pereooe arretted in the jmvince tinoe 2he reinfal of GitU ilinolMdiciiro wnii 9.024, 
thoee eonrietod SfiTO. Thote ititderi^iiiii tmprim>iiinciit at imiKsat aninbrnHl 3,542. 

Jt vat etated that the GoeernmeDt hid contiderod the «e|)ort of the OrlMa Bonn* 
Jary Oommittee and forwarded their viewn thereon to the Govcniinent of India. 

Local tiELF-GovcBKifsitT Act Ame^ni. 

The Coniicil then proceeded to <eonmder ^official baeiiiem which conrprimd a MSI to 
amtitd the Local Self^GoocrmnmU Ad by aobotituting; road oiiia lor lo^ ermi and 
aapplementary demande. 

Govt. If anaokmext #f Pjuvatk FoREara 

On behalf of the Beeerved aide, an impjitaut acheme for prateetioa of ilte f»ri- 
vate foreata in the Ranchi diatrict waa pinoed before the lionae. Tbe aeheiut; pro- 
poaed management .of prirato foreata by the Govuriinicnt ou a lenac with the laud* 
lorda on certain terma. The total area covered by the aohomu waa 78fOCIU acrea. The 
Government atreaaed the neceaaity of scientific protection of foresU, and their impor* 
tanee as a national aaaet. On the whole the achuase waa supported, the disscutienta 
bei^ Mr. Hafiz and Abdul Ghaut. 

Ifte Oonncil voted tbe money for the scheme and passed the iMtai Self-Uoeet'H^ 
mmt Amendment Sill, 

Tbe Council passed a Government resolution ^naraotceinK interest on 
debenturet issued by tbe Provincial Co-operative Bank for atceiiglhening long 
term resouroea, provided the total face value of the iaane would not exceed Ka. 
20 lakha. 

CotiPLAiuTfl Re. Patna Jah. 

SOth. AUGUST t— The Council diacnaaed to-day tbe Government aupplcmentaiy 
demand of Ro. 34.000 for iiuproviof^ hospital and other acooniinodtiiion in the camp 
jail at Patna. Bai Bahadur Dwarkanath openiuK the dtscuiwion c!OinpUinid about 
the treatment of the political prisoners in the camp iail and said that the accomino- 
daiioii provided for tncni was not at ail suitable, lie churacieriscd the jail as a 
cattle-shed and hoped that the Govcmnieut would apply the sumo principle to the 
jail administration here as was followed by better aud civiliKcd (fovcrnmeiiis. He 
stated that there was a iarxer incidence of sicknesa amuiix the i^liticol prisoiicis iu 
the Patna camp jail than dsewhere in the province. He upproeiaU'd the little iai- 

C rovement whimi had been brought about by Sir Sultnii Abiiuxl’s recent visit lo jailH 
ut that waa not all that they wanted. He suiuested that opportniiiiies and facilities 
should be given to noo-oflicial members of the Council to visit the jails. Mr. 
Oodavarie Miera laid that people had appreciated the interest taken by 8ir 8altau 
Ahmed, member in charge of jails, in the welfare of political prisoiitMs. He suggi.st- 
ed that either the Patna camp jail should be converted into a regular jail with suit- 
able accommodation for polittcal prisoners or abolished alK^etbor. Mr. Bimta 
(^aran Singh tboof^ that tbe jails should be homes of terror and puiiishmeiit and 
not comfortable places because they could uot hope to correct wrong-doers by such 
generous coneideratioDS. Babu Be^fandhari Sinha suggested improvement of hospital 
accommodation with a view to preventing sickness among the prison population. 
Mr. Kalyan Singh twitted Mr. Bimla Cbanm for what he called his ungeneruoa 
tirade against the political prisoners who were lulTering for their honest political 
eoDvictioas whether right or wrong. Mr, Davie, judicial acereUry, stated that they 
were doing all that was poetible to provide oonvenieoces for the political prisoners. 
Tbe member in charge of iaila had recently paid a aurprise viait to the camp jail at 
Patna and eatisfied himself that the eomplalnts were not justified. The inspector- 
gendnl of prisons had received a letter from Bfaulvi Abdul Bari* one of the provin- 
cial OoDgreos dictaton, who waa lodged in the Patna camp jail, etating that the jail 
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•olboritiet were dotnA; all that waa pomible for hia meditml Ireatmeui aad he was 
mtUog the diet of Horlicke Malted milk and oraiwe {nice and of hin own choice 
be wanted to be admitted to the Patna Oeneral Hoapital for treatment. 

The demand waa roted by the Council. 

I^OfTAT SELF-GoVRRKMENT AMENDMENT BlM. 

Slit AUGUST s— The Oouneil hod a abort aittiuK to-day when non-official 
IcRialalire buaiuoaa waa tranaacied. Three new billa, inclodinK one to amend the 
tenancy leEialation by Mr. Hhayaronaiidan Sahay not bein;; introduced, the oiik bill 
on the order paper which waa diacnatted wiia the Loe^i/ Self^Otfremvuni 
BUi by Mr. SatU Chandra who moved iia reference to a aelect committee. 

Me explained that the main proviaioiia of the Bill were to reduce the period of ex- 
cuaable abacnce of niemlierH of local liodiea from mct^tiiiEa from aix to four conse- 
cutive meetiiimi, pt^nniaHioii for auch abaeiict! to lie taken from the local body coii- 
cerued initeaiT ot the chairman aa at present and to co-opt qualified persons who 
were not mcinbera of such liodiea to work on the flanaiice committees of local bodies. 
He thought that with iticn^aain^ rcapoiiaibility of lo<^al authorities the absence of 
inembera of local hidica from moctingH shonlu not lie allowed to aufler owiiiE to the 
absence of members. 

Sir Uanrgh Dutla Singh, Minister for Local 8cl M to vern incut, explaining the 
attitude of the Ooveriiincni stated that the (iovcruinciit would bo neutral and leave 
the qncation of legislation to be decided amoiia the rocniliora tbciiiacivea. Measra. 
Srinanujan Mahtha, Uaiandhari Singh, Lakshntidhar MahnnH and Mahomed 
Hnaaain strongly opjioHcd fcA^islatioii as in ilicir opinion no cast* had been made out for 
ita acctqitance. MtxaiiiKH of lo(;iil liodiea were largely attended by nicinbera who were 
takiiiR a keen intcrcat in the nffiiira of these bodies and there was hardly any iiiatancc 
in which the work had an fibred owing to the absence of moinbers. Atanlvi Abdul 
Ohani aiipported the bill. The motion for rcft'reuce of the bill to a select conimittec* 
waa rejected by 48 votes to U. 

Additional Police in Monoiiyr 

Isl. SEPTEMBER The Council adopted u rcaolitlioii to-day urging the with- 
drawal of the additional police force quartered in certain parts of Mon^yr District. 
The House was full, and the public galleries were packed when Mr. Srikriahna 
Fraahwl moved for the withdrawal ^ the additional police from Barbigha and 
Tarapur areas in Monghyr District. He said that toe object of the Government 
Ml quartering additional police in those areas had bctui served, aa quiet and peace 
had been restored and there was no justification now for retain ing the police there. 
'Ihe strength of the Government lay in the contentineiil of the people, and it was 
time the Government rallied round the forces of goodwill. 

No fewer than half-a-dozcn noii-official oieinbers, iiieludiiig Mr. Sachehklananda 
Smita, Mr. DtcarLanalh, Mr. liishan Deo, Mr. Saragau Singh. Mr. and Mr. 

Bhagtraii Saran Singh, stqiporied tho resolution. Tiic hoii. .Vr. J. T, IVhittg, on 
bcimlf of the Goveraiiient, maintained that no cause liuU bevn shown for the with- 
drawal of the police. The seuiMring of law and order was an msfiitial duty of the 
Government and as Mi^raber iu ehsrge of Law and Order, be cxpet:led support iuZhis 
ettbrt to maintain order. In the matter of law and order ib(‘y could not take risks. 
Tb^ should not be iiiHuciieod by sentimental appeals. 

The resolution was carried by 40 votes against 35. 

FiNANCBj OF Autonomous Bihar 

Hai Bahathr Ijochnii Praahad Sinka next moved a nnolution regarding the 
exemption of the province from ineome-tiu proceeds. Under [the Percy Committee 
report the province would get a financial settlement by which it would have a bare 
surplus of two lakhs. With this precarious margin tho province was to satisfy its 
future needs and take its rightful place amoog the autonomous provinces. Bihar, 
with its rich mineral resources, and paying 1 crore salt tax, and 9 crores of CustomB 
and Excite duties to Ceutn) Government was not a poor laud, but proverty waa 
imposed upon her. The membera atcongly held that no more paraphernalia of poli- 
ties! instittttionB would help to make the people eoiiteutea and happy- The pro- 
mineut speakcra was Mr. Saekekidammda Smha, Mr. Dwarkanath, Mr. HafU and 
Mr. Qodawaru Miara. 

Sir Sadlan Ahmod, FSnanee Member, said that it would be a matter of grave 
anxiety- to the people of the proviaoe, if the new Goverumeut responsible to the 
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n iiihefl of the leKislalurs, be calle 1 upon (•) start work with such insdcqiiaie lesoafMS 
that it wmild be immediately faced with the aticrnative of reUaelio^ all the proKtsas 
made in the b*mf‘ib*cnt departinenu or t^ecUna auch a |j[real rednotiou in iliedepart- 
ments which formed ilie framework of the aaministrauon as would eodauKiT the 
whole fabric of Government. 

The resdiutian was uiiniiimoualy passed, as stated above. 

PjtOTEtTlON TO SrOARC^WE INDUSTRY 

Rod. SEPrEMfiER :~rbc Couucil discoseod two i^^aoikitioos to-day. one daman- 
diiiic protection of the inierest of su}i;arcane growers and another urging the imtuc- 
diate coustituiion of a st^niraie Orisaa province. 

The first re^^olutioii wan moved by inr. Mahomed Shafi who oonieudad that the 
sugar industry wan btmetitiing ouly the unili^owners (and canc-growers wen losing 
and aiiggetdeJ ns s nipastne ot protcfLion the iiniiioii of the minimum price (d 
sugarcane by tJie iiiiti-owiurs. Mr. Jffyrie, Mr. Saghirul Haq and others supported 
the reHolutuin and iJ.-iJul. Lica suggested legislation for lixtng the ininunttm imto. 
Prior to it, ihc revi'uue st'creiiary on Uchatf of the (iovenimtnit, said that there was 
no reason for intrrftsrtmcn^ by the Govexntuout in the ordinary luitsi of supply snd 
demand. The only Holntioii l 'aggested by the Tariff Itoard to absorb the iiioressed 
output of cane wns the eniublishai mt of new uiiTls. The nwolution was ultimately 
witfidrawu. 

Separate Ouis^ a Province Uroed 

Eai Bahadur Jjfikahjaidhar Mahunti next moycil s lesolntioii urging the imrae- 
diaie coosUiution of a separnte Orissa province. He gave a detailed hialsiry ol the 
Oriya movement for scparntioii and contciidisl that the financial cpiestion presented 
no such dtfiicttify us wus trmde to appear. All the Orm members strongly esppor- 
ted the rosoiution. The hen. d/ir. Wliitttf, on behalf of the Govemtiient« welcomed 
the discassioD atid announced chat the Government would take *iO pan in Totiog. 

The Bihari membi^rs led by Mr. Bachekiiaeanda Sinka, csieuuiiig support to 
the demuiid of a separate OriAsa province, stated that so far as HinghbhuiD was con- 
cerned it was now a closed chsf) cr anil v. mid cootinuc to form a part of Bihar aod 
it was very unlikely that cither the (iovcrR» «*4it of India or the Secretary of State 
would go beyond the recoin mcjidation the O*l>ooael f'Huumittce in the matter. 
The reiiolution was unanimously passed by the non-official n.embcrB. 

Demand for rru-. P rovincial Autonomy 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :^Tbc major part to-day's m*.*cliiig of the Council 
was monopolised by a discussion on Rai Jhiitadur Laf;hhmi Prasad Sinha'a resolution 
moved yesterday deniaiuliug a full mraHun: of provinuiHl autonomy with responsibility 
at the centre without further delay to allay discoutciit and remove iinorrtaijity regard- 
ing the future. The mover plead.M for rallying the forctw of good-will iu the country 
and proceeding ahead in constiMi cion-making in a maiiiier winch would secure the 
satisfaction of nil progrossive parties, lie added that, delay and siispeosc were 
giving rise to discontent and pruvincial autonomy without simnitaricoiis or almost 
simultaneous responsibility at the ceiiti'c would not be acceptable to a large sectioo 
of politically minded people. 

The bou. Mr, WhitUj^ explaining the attitude of the Ooverument, stated that they 
would not participate in the debate nor in voting but would wcIcouh? any sugges- 
tions made by the niciiibcrs and would forward the proiteedings to the Govcrnnicnl 
of India. 

The resolution was aceordwl support from all sections of the liouse, the promi- 
nent speakers being Messrs. Baf-hchidananda Sinha, Snkrirhna I'raand. S. M,Hafix, 
Pwarkunath, Jihaywati Saran Bittyk aod Lakahmidhar jdnhanti. 

Ml. Saeftehidananda Sinha, replying to the Biiggcsiion that dc'lay was duo to the 
Indian side, stated that they were not going to have imposed coristitiitions but an 
agreed constitution. 8ir J!?;imucl Hoare was re.‘»poi'8ible for the delay by 
changing the procedure. He would not mind a hundred Itouiid 
Table Conference until they obtaiutsl an agreed constitution. 

Messrs. Dtcarkanath and SrikrUhnn i*rasad opined iha> wiiluMit full measure of 
responsibility at the centre, provincial auttmomy would Ik irif>r.kery and a delusion. 
Ordinances alone would not help to remove ihe .r as m hut wliat was required was 
to remove the underlying causes thereof hy conferr’iig nal rrhpuMM»bility, bv»tli pro- 
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ffodd Mini. Khan Bahadur l§kya itid that they were themieifae veipooai- 
Dlt lor m oiray by »ol oomiafc to aa agreement among themeelfea on the commn- 
Mu proolMi and wnen there wan floiog to be no end to Bound Table Conferenoee 
of tn^ own aaking^ how oonJd th^ lay rapooaibUty for the delay on the Oorem- 
jMBt 7 Mr. makamBd Shafi aekedf lor a federal type of eonititation for British 
India alone with amooomoaa prorineee and one-third repmeotathm of Moalema 
at the centra. 

The resolatlon paa paaeed naanimonaly by nonoffieial membera. 

After dimsaing two more tesolaciona, one regarding increased adaiissions to the 
Jtebbaoga Mediflat Mool and another efaiming the right of election of non-^clal 
ehatiiM lor district boards in the Oholo Nagpur diiision which were nitimatriy 
withdfiwii, the Otonril wu prorpywad. 


THE IDII4 LECISLETITE CODRCIL 


OPENISQ DAT^BAmOOH, 8tk, AUGUST 19:12 

The Burma Legislatita Conacil eonrmeoeed its last session at Rangoon on the 
81b. Aiigort 1832 prior to the general eieetion* Sceeral Bills were passed, one of whieh 
tadaosA the eigarstta daiy. 

The BiU to prarkle for eompalsory temaeular education in specified areas was 
cifonlated lot elieiting pnbKc opinion. 

The Finanee BlemM preoented the Ftnanee Commtitee’s Report regarding the 
flnaueial aettlaiaent on the separation of Burma from Iiidia, which opinM that the 
poinla of diflbianee should be referred to a tribunal for arbitration at as early a 
data as passible* 

Beptyiag to Sir WOlanrille*s short notice question JIfIr. Uovd, Leader of die 
House, informed the member that the OoTcrnment latended to dissolve the Council 
at lha and of tie month, and had proftsionslly fixed the general election to take 
riaea on the BAth. October aad that the new Couoeil was expected to sit on the 
slat NoTember. 

An adioammant motion waa mored by U. Kya Going to consider the flood sltuc- 
tkm and the relief measures. It was talked ouu Non-olBciala asked for relief to 
the dlst r ssss d aad urged that prerentive measures should be taken. 

The Commissioner Pegu Dtrisioo, detailed the extent of the floods *aiidl the relief 
measures nodertakeo, assuring the House that the Gorernment were doing wbat- 
ifar waa neeeasary and poaeible in the matter. 

lha Finance Member was replying to the debate when the House adjourned. 

Funds for Hospxtaijs by Lottsiu<ss 

Mb. M lOtb. AUGUST Non-offioial business was transacted in the Council for 
these two days. An interesting resolution was carried by 33 against 31 rotes, despite 
Gofamment opposition, recommending to the Qovernment to raise funds by way of 
lotterisa or premium bonds, as was done in Ireland, with a fiew to helping the 
agricultarista finanoially and the local bodies with pecuniary assisisnce for carrying 
out works of publio utility namely, ooustruction of hospitols and the carrying out 
of health projaeti, etc. 

The Judicial Secretary, opposing the resolntion, remarked that the GoFcmment 
sympathised with the mover’s obj^t, bot object^ to the resolution on principie. 
Aeoording to orthodox Buddhists, rsisiog of money by lotteries was sinful. Referring 
to the Irish sweepstake, he said it was an extremely expensive way of raising money. 
Berides, it would have a demoralising effect on the people, who would be eocour- 
imed to gamble, inatancing in this connection the State lotteriea and their evil effeeta 
daring the timea of the Burmese Kings. 

The Finance Member, explaining the difficulties of raising premium bonds, re- 
marked that such an action would impair Burma’s credit. 

The Home Member, U Bs, sata that betting on horses was to evil. Such a 
IMolntion would only add to the exiaUng efil. and thus encourage gambliug. leading 
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to non erine. He pointed oat Ihnt loany of the maiden ia Borma ware dot to 
qanmli Oftr gimbliDir. 

I llh. MXSUST Hie Coaneil eoocluded it last aeetion to-day. Before the pro* 
eeediniis etarted Mr. Uoird. Loader of the Honse. referriiin to the late Sir Lee Ah 
Yain, Forest Minieter, paid eloquent tribatea to him, and morcd the Ooancil to 
place on record their deep eenae of sorrow at the loss enataiued by the ooantry by 
hie death end espreee sympathy to his widow and femily. 

After several members bad spoken, the Hoasc carried the motion, all etandiog* 

The House then passed aeveral additional graats and thoPnblto Aeooaate 
Comiaittee*a Report. 

When the bnainees concludi'd, the Leader of the Honse, on behalf of all members, 
czpieseed his appreciation of the PrcstdeQt*a wise chairmanship over the deliberatiotie 
of the Gouneil, and asked for the privilege of shaking ihands with him before 
they parted. 

The President thanked the Leader and all the mcml)era for their eo-operathm and 
their appreciation. The members then shook hands with the President, after which 
the Gonncil was v^orogutd. 

New Seeiion— Rengiofi, 6th. December 1932 

The new session* of the Council commenced at Rangoon on the 6ih IVeember 
1932. Jt transnetad a few oflieial bofliiicss on the lOtb. KCEMIER and thra 
ad]otirned till the I2ili. DECEMBER to discuss the varions motions on the 
issne of sepmatinn and conditional federation tabled bj both the Ifoperationist 
and the Anti-Beparationist. Of these sis motions, four were by Anti-separm 
tionists and two by Separation istt. The Aiitt-separationists unanimously {rejected 
the Premier's constitnlion and urged the Governmont to bold a conference to disem 
the future coustitntion as also the conditions of entering the federaMon. Tm 
S eparaitonists’ motions iiicindod one by Hr, lun Ft and another by Iff. Ba fb, 
leader of the People's party. . . 

After the President, U. Chit Illaing, bad read out the day’s sgenda conlaini^ 
six motions, one Anti-Separationiat member enquired whether the House wm im 
order to discuss those motions. Dr, Ba Yit^ ex-Minister, quoting the Premier’s de^ 
claration observi'd that those motions were not in order. Too Finance Member eb* 
jocted to Dr. Ba Yin's staterocut for ruling eut all motions remarking that Dr. Ba 
Yin was askii.g the Council to cut its own throat. 

Mr. S, Son Ntfun, member of the Pole's party, supporting the leader of tba 
House, said the country was und^icided against sej^ation and even if the country 
had done so the Council still could discuss theae motione. 


*Commenting on this the Rangoon correspondent of the ‘‘Hindu** wrote the 
following uuder date December 0 : - 

**Thc preaent session of the Burma Legislative Coaneil is remarkable in more 
ways chan one. Apart from the issue of Burma’s future which has aroused ken 
and lively public interests, there arc other novel features that render it meuMwabla. 
This is the first sessiou in the history of the Council, when it funeUeus without 
Ministers, the Exeentive having taken over the Ministerial portfolios due to the 
refusal of the non-official parties to form n Ministry. Contrary to txpecCation, Hia 
Escelleocy the Governor aid not address the Council on the opening day. In the 
Mraon of Daw Hoin Mya, the talented sister of U Chit Hlaiog, wo have for the 
nrat time a woman member in the Cboncil 

“Perhaps the most remarkable event is the unanimous election of U Chit Hlu^. 
the lender of the Bhit Hlaing G. C. B. A. to the presidentship of the Council. Tne 
election has been well received os evidenced by the tributes paid to him by the party 
lauiers and the Press. 

“The CouDcil is more represeotative than any of its predecessors, as it has received 
the co-operatiou of parties and individuals who bad till lately adhmed to a policy 
of boycott. The Indian strength of the Council has been further increased by three 
nominations. By the aemination of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, the Chettiar community 
hat for the first time received representation which it so well deserved by reason of 
its vast economic interests in the country. This nomination has been welcomed by 
all sections of the publie.’* 
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The ihoit f^ivR a lulitif; that uH the motioiip, cscrfflinfc that by 

U. Tnn Pe w(*ro r>iif of order, ah ni conliii^ to the rnlcH tlioae iti^kma coatd 
not be treated aa nnohitiona nor nt» anicndmcnU aa they oi’frativcd the orif^inal 
mmlntion. 

Tlie Houm: then adjourned for a short «]iilc to ciiaUe the niemlKra to diaciias 
the matter in view of the new situation. 

When the Council naumod its aittintr, Sir DcOhtwitle on behalf of U, T^n Pe 
informed the Ifoime that the mover did not dcHire to move Jits feaoltttion, where- 
upon the Finance Minnber asked the Pnisideni. lo odiourn the House till the next day 
to oiiahio the mcminiis to eotisidiT the Hiruation mid table fresh motions if they so 
desired. After tskinfr the sense of the IfottHc as proimsid by Sir Jofcph itatmff Oyt\ 
the President asked the mciidicrs to put in inc»tioiis bv 4 n. m. and adkmriicd the 
Oounoil. 

Cansure Molian against PfotidenI 

tSth. DECEMBER:— In a tense atmosph<re the Council met to-chiv to consider the 
c(*ntUT6 motion tabled bv Sir Manng Qiji and the Fiiiuiiee J^finiUr and after 

a lull day’s debiitu the House carried by a liirj'c mnjonty the motion for the removal 
of the Ptiaidcni. 

After V, mhH Woinn, President, took his sent, Sir Mawtg Ctji moved : The 
Gonnotl resolves that U. <ihit Hlaiti;;, President, be removed from the office and the 
ooDaeut of Hia ExedHen^ be obmmH.’ 

Prneidmi ask^ the House tihcthcr the motion be taken alonce or 
hder, and the Honst; dtrided 4iccidiii|» inunedinte dist ussion of the motion by 69 votes 
aitai^ 20« The Vresuhnt to clear bis position in a stateiiu'jit said iLat it had never 
boea hue inteotion to stifle any motion and felt jnstilicil in loniin^ to Uie decision as 
be wauled ibe narrow issue extinwscd by the Premier on si paralion. He said be 
would be the last person to fill the Chair with any ptisonai motive. His desire to 
remain outside 1 he Council was welt* known, but he took the Chair heint^ asked by the 
members to do so. 4J. Chit Hhiiiit; thou vacatid and U. Baw Pc Tba, ckpuiy Prt si- 
dent, took the Chair. 

f n «ioviii|( for the rinnovai of the Po <ud< iit IT ChR Hlaing from office. Sir 
Jtmph Maanp Ggi said that, accordini; to the Pin micr’s slatemeut, the questioo for 
tianna's consideration was Hf^paratkin or Fedemtiou. 'I'hc country had elected 
jiM'mhers ou that issue. The result of ihe Alietion showed ihat nan-sejiaration was 
supported by a krec majority.; The s|H?aker proiKwed U Chit Hlaiiiji; for the prcsidenl- 
lihiP, on the <Hh Dcci'uilicr. 

ilie only motion tiled on the fab instant was T. Tun Pe for the stparation of 
Jiuriutt, aud the grantini; of the oonstiiinion outlinitl iy tiic i'rcjiiier. The lawder 
of Ihe House ^sve his eousctii- to the motion, mnl ilic i^csident n/intd to the sui*;- 
^limi to adjourn the discussion till Monday. Mennwbiie. several motions were 
tabled lty the various niembers and admitted, the Home Mcoibir consenting. The 
speaker iotciviewed the Prcsideiit. All al((M^% thi; Pri‘«jdofit knew of the existence 
of those luoiions. On Monday, when the Cuitiiril tnet| one njciubcr raised a point of 
order, pointinq; out thnt it was uuiicccsKary to discuKs I be motions, as the country 
had alrcwdy given its verdict. Tljcrcup(*«i. the Prcsideni fToad uj>, and whipped out 
like lightning, a pu<e of iia|M?r from b;.'* porkil -iypcwritUii papcr*-aud read out 
the cotiientH. Th<^ e])c.ik(’r conteinlcd that \i was a document jprrparcd several dayfc 
before, and in the s^^akcr’s opinion, tiu* » at of order and the President’s reply 
were exactly on all fours with each oin(.v. The rrcsidont ruled out all motions 
excepting H Tun Pc's, which was n straight motion regarding separation. 

IT. Cult Hlaiiig had, after his election to the oliair, declared that he would be 
above party |>oiitios, just to all niemlMTS aud mrtics. After the rresideut's ruling, 
the House suspended its sitting, and :ne iAauer of the House interviewed the Pre- 
sident to persuade him to revise* his ruling, but the President declined, and did not 
give tbo House any guidance. The numbers, apprised of the Pri'sidciil's attitude, 
fell exctHHlingly indigimiit, and fiftyune oicmbcrs signed a inoiiou for the removal of 
the President. I'hc Finance Member also tabTrd a similar motion, but both the 
motions were not plseed on the day’s agenda. Ihcrcforo, the speaker charged Mr. 
U. Chit Hlaiiig with insulting the House, ami treating the mcnilicrs with contempt 
by not putting the two cousurc motions on the a, iida. bir Joseph charged the 
President with breaking the promise to Ik; iil«ovc purty politics, and acting in a 
niantuq' iir. worthy of one holding the office of the IVcsi lciit and- also with perversely 
interpreting the t'ouncii’s rules aiul standing orders. He fiirlhir chargul the Presi- 
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rliMit wtfh ftnpprciiiiion of (he freedom nf 8|HCch by stiflinir all motioiiM. (TonoliidinKi 
5*!ir 8osvnh said (hut IT Cliit Hlainu hud (rented (ho moniljeru with contempt. They 
were williiijt lo attrihutc many (hinira to tiiou;rhf ioaanen^, iiiextKTiciico and want of 
knowltnlice of the rules and n*Ku1atioiH of the House, hut from the facts narrated, 
lie could not, for a moment, believe that anythinft the President did on (ho previouH 
day. was dune with honest intentions. They were done perversely with dishonest 
intentions. 

The Finance Member, Mr, Coup^, supportintr (he censure motion, said (hat the 
i|tti>Mtioit for the Council was a narrow one. and (hat was whether the Prc«idcnt*H 
decision wus that of a fair-mindo<l man. As be thoni'ht. (hat the ruliiifr. on the faco 
of it, was dtHigiicd to stitlc discussion, tlie speaker convtiusl a mectinf? of tlio party 
loadcrB and aftproached the President and representeti to him the disirc, (hat the 
House should have n full disounsion. and asked him to help them. Uut the Presi- 
dent replied that it was no business of his. In Kivin^ his rulinp:, the President 
remarked that ilic motions tabled were nniolmions. nniT therefore out of order, Ikj- 
eanse cUic notice had not Ixm p:iven. lint if the IVesidcnt had looked into the 
('ouncil pioeeedinps and had eonsnited oiliciul lulvistrs, he would have l>een advised 
of the difference bt tween motions .and resolutions. The President’s second reason 
wsH that if the motions were (riatc<l ns amendments, they were ndmisaibie, but. such 
amendments were not admissible, as tliey ncKutivisl the original motion. Tlic spewker 
sulunittcd that it was not the cornet view, (he motions before the House were 
positive proposals, and eoiild not b<- ronsidend ns blank neiratives. 

Dealing with the President’s ]»nst historv the speaker said that it was well- 
known that for many years, the President belon^red ;o a fiarty which stood outside 
the Council. A few years a;:(i that party enured the Council with the avowed 
iiilention of wroekinK it. It wonld ho nl.-o rememixrod ilist tlie party stood for 
unconditional Federation. Hy troatin ;5 the rnolioiiH in tin way bo did, tin; President 
WHS ^iviiip:, or attempt iti|* to j;ive, his party con.^hb ruble advanlMKo bccniisc, if the 
only ti'Siio b<‘forc Iho Council was iineonilitionai separation and that motion was 
tlefeaicd, it would have been construed as a definite decision for uiicoiulilioiinl 
Federation. 'J'lierefon?, the speaker came to the eonclusicn that the PrcsidciiPs 
ruling; was not a dteision which a fair-minded man could arrive at. 

As repirds the motive, two or thrwi could be snK;;eHt(Hl. One was corruption 
which the speaker left out. The seeotid was perversity, which he did not streHs, 
.and the third was intolerunec. The I’iiinnec Member siihinilted that the President, 
hy his loiii: }K)Iiiieal history, was hliinled by parly prejudice. Wberi* the advaiilaKu 
of his party and service and lovidiy to the ('uiiiieil came into ettnllif t, they could 
not reasonably hope that the rre»;ideiit'H duly to the tVuineil would override his 
loyalty and ficliiiKS to his party. Once fluil was ^runttd, there wn.s- no course 
0 (KMi to the Council, but remove the Pnsident from bis ofTiee. It was n very pravc 
decision, but he trieil lo ootain a eoinpromise wluieby the President would revise 
his ruling!:, but he failed and ns a const tpu nee, the members felt ihal they would 
nut ^el luirplay from the Pruatient. 

The motion was supporUd l;y a few members ttf l)r. lln 3/r/w'.t pally and the 
People’s Party, but was opposed *l>y meinbei's of Mr. T. Chit Ufaint/'n |»arty and 
two Jndiars. The ottposers juMilkd the jYcsiileni’.s ruling', poiniinj; oiit that there 
was nothing e.xiraordinary in :he Pn sidcni'.s rcjuling out u ruling, which ehuw'i.'d 
(hat Mr. Chit Hluing h.id given can fill euiisitltTsuiou to the (|insiion. The 
President was honest, just and u)>right and tin; nerusaiions wen: uiiftiundt'd. The 
motion was nothing but a move to put out of the way tlie Presidiiit, who would 
not allow them lo do us they phased. Out* mendxr, opposing the. motion, 
deseribed Mr. U. Chit Hlaing as the niie.rowiKxl King of nurma, reniarking that 
a mountain was being inadt‘ of a mole hill, and much had been made of nothing 
through spite and je.alonsy against a just Prisident, 

'ihe motion was pressed to a divibiun, and carriid by 70 votes against i."). 

14th. DECEMBER :»iii the (Touneil lo-duy, Saw l*r. Thu, l)epuiy President, 
presiding, read out His ExeelJcney’s message eonciirring with the ntolioii about the 
removal of Mr, C. Chit Miaing, the President, from ofliee. 

Sixteeu motioiiM on the issue of Heimratioii and conditionsl entry into Indian 
Federation, were tabled lu-day by three hcparntionisl and ihirtetii Aiili-ftk;|)ara- 
(ionist members. 

Election of New Prkkide.ni 

I6tlu DECEMBER The election of the new rrcsidciit took place (o day with 
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fhe I^pnty Pn«iilcnt in the eheir. Of the four candidatef nominated, Doe/or 
Ba Y%n, oi-Miniflter, withdrew, and a halloc for the remain inf( three reaulled as 
follows I'fi'r Oscor Dv Olanviile 57 totes ; i/r. C, U, Campagnae 15 votes and 
U. Ba i^hire (yViiti Separatioiiist) lit votes. 

Sir Oicar De Olanviile was declared elected as the President. Sir Oscar, who 
was a delegate to the Itotind Table Conference, was formerly President during the 
second term of ilic Council, holding the office for two years from 1927 to 29. 

When the Conncil resumed its sitting in the afternoon, the Deputy President 
road out the Governor's message approving of the election of tnc President. Sir Oscar 
Do Olanviile then occupied the chair and was congratulated by the Finance Member 
on behalf of himself and all the party leaders. 

blR. Chit Hi.aiiiq's Statement 

i/r. Chit ii/a/;^.ea-Pre8idcnt, then offered a personal explanation refuting the charges 
made against him on the 13th. The statement that he hod admitted all the motions, 
but subsequently rejected them, was untrue, as also the insinuation that he had fon>- 
knowledge of the point of order. The ruling he gave w*as written by himself. He 
bad n^Mcd the motions tabled by his own party. He added that he was not aciua- 
Led by bad motives. Regarding the charge by the Finance Member, that he was 
blinded by his past political career, Mr. Chit Hlaing pointed out that he was con- 
leeted with the General Council of the Burmese Association which boycotted the 
Jouneil, but when he came in, he decided to co-operate with the Government. He 
‘cfuted the statement that his party stood for unconditional entry into Federation 
)Ut said that they would favour separation if they got what they wanted. 

ReiolwUona on Burma's SoparaBoa* 

Of the sixteen niotioni (of which three were identical), tabled previously, only 
five motions, one by a sScpuratiouisl and the rest by Anti-feieparationist, were admit- 
ted for discussion. 

U. Thn Oyatv, .Anti-Separationist, moving the first motion opposed separation on 
the basis of the eoiiriiituiioii oiiilined by the Premier, as also unconditional and per- 
petual entry into Federation, adding that the Council would continue to onpose 
separation until a eoiiKtilution acceptable to the people was soured. He saia that 
bis resolution was in eonsoiiniicc with the G. O. B. A. resolution and asked all true 
sons of the soil to support it. 


^Regarding the party position in the Council on the ^paration issue, the Rangoon 
correspondent of ihe ‘Liindir wrote the following : ‘ Confusion is the best word to dcs 
cribe tJic present political situation. Kaieidoscropic ebanges are taking place in party 
politics. 'J'hsrc is an undue haste exhibited by certain leaders to woo the 6?‘paratiooist 
and to come to an iigrecnient with them, instead of waiting to see the latter approach 
them. The unecrtaintuMi of the future whether in Federation or Separation, and the 
absence of any dclinite and auiborilativc pronouncenicut ou either, have obstructed 
clear vision and upset the baianeo. 

*Tbc split ill the camp of tbc “Antis" is ever widening, and at this rate, if some- 
thing is not done immediately to close up their ranks, their cause as well as their 
future as a party are at stake. Dr. Ba Maw Las shifted bis original imsition. and 
Ihe coiiseqm iiee is that many of the leading lights like, U Kyaw Myint, Dr. Ba Yin 
Bud Dr. Im Han, have resigned from the party. One need not be surprised if the 
hk'paralioiiists are able to curry the day in the Council. The action of the Bu Maw 
group in voting for the eensurc motion against U (.'hit Hlaing has further widened 
the gulf between the Ulaing-Myat-ruw group, and ihe Baw Maw group of “Autis." 
There is a rumour current that anoiher party of “Atitia" may be formed of those 
who have rosigiud from the Maw-Myiut-Byc party, and that Dr. Ba Yin may lead it. 

Dr. Ba Yin (an cx-Minister). speaking at the Y. M. C. A. Hostel, drew a graphic 
picture of the present political situation and probed into the causes that hod brought 
about the present muddle. In his opinion, the present muddle in Burmese politics 
was traceable to the absence of connectioi* with India since the second Round Table 
(Jonfeiencc and the bolding of the Kurma R. T. C.. which was called separately, on 
the assumption that Burma would be separated. Members of the first delation 
did not attend the Indian B. T. C„ though invited, under the belief that India was 
not their concern, quite forgetting the tact that Burma was and was stilt a province of 
India. The conaequonce was that Burma loat touch with ludia, partieularly at a 
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RESOLUTION ON BURMA'S SEPARATION «>» 

Finance Member'^ Statement 

The Finance Member then read out His Majosrya Government*# atateiiienl of policy. 

The Finance Mcmlier aaid that Hia Majeety*!! CiOTcrnment deatred him to refer 
to the following aiatcmenta of policy : 

^'Firatly^ the Miniaicr*# apt'cen nt the cloac of the Burma Round Table Conference 
oil the dcciaion regarding the Separation iaaue. 

“Secor.dly. the speech by the Secretary of State for India in the Houhc of Coin- 
inona on the 27th June; and. finally the reply by the S^'cretary of State to n 
question in the House of Commons on the IGth November. omphnsiHing that Burma 
would have no means at her di8)M)sal for withdrawing from the Fi'diTution.’* 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that the position of Mm Majesty's Govcrii- 
inent was as follows : 

''Firstly, they are perfectly willing to let Burma remain a province in a Federal 
India, if that is Burma's real wish. 

•‘Secondly, if Burma chooses separation. Mis Majesty's (jovcrnniciif will acek the 
approval of 'Parliament for granting her, with the least possible delay, a oonstiiutioii. 
hs outlined by the Friine Minister, on the basis of which she will tx* able to pursue 
her own political dcvelonment, apart from India, but within the British Kinpire. 

"Thiraly, ns regaraa this constitirion. Mis Maji'sly’s (toverninont have always 
rontemplntcd that an opportunity should be given to the representatives of Burma 
to express further their views on the provisions of the constitution out lined bidore 
they are finally enacted ; 

“Lastly, it must clearly understood, however, that the statement in which thu 
Prime Minister outliiie«i the constitution, indicates decisions of principle on the main 
{Hunts, hoyond which His Majesty s Governmeni are not prepartnl to go.*' 

The. Fioance Mcmlxrr .added that the ofiicialB would not take part in the discus- 
sion. 

r Moimg .liouny, Aiiii'Scparationlst. move<l the se(‘Ond resolution. op}>OBiiig se 
uaration on the hasm of the Premier s scheme. In the event of failiin; to secure 
Ri^ponsihle Government the resolution propiwed entry into Federation with the 
right to secede. The speaker said that if they got ns much as India got. there was 
no neocssity to Federate. They must neiiher separate nor finJerate blindly. They 
must have all the conditions b -fvire them, hefure they deiridcvl one way o* the other. 
The first consideration was the promotion of the interest of the sons of the soil, 
rhev must not antagonise Indians, but do what was best for tlio country. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Pkoi*i.k*.s Party LEAi»f:uV Motion 

1 7th. DECEMBER Wiu n the Council rcFiimed its sitting to day, IJ, Ua l*e, 
l^eadcr of the people .s J^irty, moved his motion regarding the Hcparalinn innue. Tli 
motion strongly urged ihut’iln^ British (iovernmcnl shonld acecpi. the principle of 
si'paration of Jturnni from India, and frame Burma's fatiir*’ eoimtitution in eoiifitrmity 
with the policy of the British <iovernn»eni. de<dared by the Premier on the P.Mh 
.January at the Indian Jluund lahie ('onference, and th.at the responsihiiity trans- 
ferretl to popular control sliould not Iv inferior in nature and degree to what wtiuhl 

time when the discussion on FtKlcral Cunslitution was in progress. It wa^ nt prc' 
siut. most essential that the mutual contacts of the two cuuniries, slnaild be k stored. 
Another cause of the muddle, he said, was the failure of tlie delegates to abide by 
the pledge they had taken not to aceept. any const itulion inferior to that offered to 
India and that oi their return from Eiigland they would only act after consultation 
with the country. Refusal to accept office and nt the same time agrccmig to the 
routine work of the Council was an absurd theoretical stunt. 

‘‘At a garden party given by the Nattiikatbai Cbettiars atjvaiil)c, Mr. Vellayaai 
Chettiar, M.L.C , said that the strength of the Chetty community in the past lay tii 
their unity and that seuse of unity was needed to-day, more than ever, when they, 
who had a lagre stake in the country, were passing through a great crisis. While 
times such as these called for vigileoce and alertness, he regretted that his coromu- 
uit^ was exhibiting signs of apathy. The community had hitherto kent clear of 
politics. Ail the world over, politics had been put in the forefront of ecooomics, 
and even an amicable busiacss community like the Ghettiars were coiiiiraioed to 
take part in politics. At least, he opined, they should have as much politics at 
would enable them to pursue peacefully their avocatioos.*’ 
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finally bf K^anted to India at the centre and in the proTiDcoa. The rcfsolation fur- 
ther urged that Hii Majeaty^a ilovernmcnt ahould conrenc a Conference of rcpre- 
iientAtiv<ii of Uiirmcau |>olitii‘al opinion for detcTmlniiig the future Ccodtitmioo. 

(/ Ba Hs declared that the Hvparation qiieatioti vfM not a new one. Though he 
hud been a Beparationiat all along, it wua only a couple of yeara back that the 
(loTernmeiit changed their view. Iln? sptAkcr rcpudiatcil the iiUkc fear, that Biiriiia 
after aeparaiion, 4Digbt become a Crown colony. The Con.«tiiution outlined by the 
Prt*mter wta superior to that of a crown colony or to dyarchy. All of them were 
out for frcf'dom. Separation, rather than Federation, would lead them to their 
deaired end. All the inemhera of the Honae, he Raid were for Reparation with the 
eicepiion of Indiana, aa Burmaua dialiked being domineered by othera. The apeaker 
then pointed out that all the fire motiona tabital, with the exception of the one by 
U fia Thciii, were for aeparation. He aaid that U Chit. Hlaing. the header of U Ba 
Thiu’a party, had dcelaroil the proviotia day, that he waa not n perinaiiont Fcd(*ra- 
tioniai. Ho. U Ihi Thein’H motion waa that of a rebel from hi? party. U Ba Pe 
then referred to the rcaoliittoiia paaae»l by the Anti Separaiionista, and poinUd out 
that, white tbeac rcaolutiona protested ngainat the acceptance of the PriMnter’H co:i8- 
tiiution and objected to aeparation on the baRiH tif it, they also objectcil to fiernia- 
iieiiily (Mitering the Fedcraitoii. He di^clared. therefore, that the Anti'SepurationiRiR 
were in reality Separation iRts. Dealing with the idea that Burma, aa a parr of India, 
would g(.‘l Home iiiile ulieii India g<it it, IJ iUt Pe aaid that Burma, being a portion 
of India, would atilt remuiu under iiidian Home Utile, for it was the Federation 
that would get Home Hub*, and not the Provincial GovcriiinentR. Granting that 
India were to get iiidcpendi tice, ntiriua wonld only be a Dominion under India. 
The spenker then analyacd the motions tabled, umJ RUggested that Indians, who were 
out in the province merely for commercial puqioHCH, should remain neu ral. 

U Ni (Independent HoparalloiiHi) asked the (iovernnicnt whether the British 
Cabinet would conaidiur the question of the right ot‘ soeosBion ns eontemplated in oae 
of the motions. 

The Finance Member replied that yesterday s statemenr u.aa very clear on the 
|)Oint, ami there wiia nothing to any tnrthcr. 

Doctor Ba Yin, cs-Minister, spiiakiiig next, said that his mandate was to inform 
the Government that th(7 wanted to enter the Jiidiiiii Federation not pprpetualty, 
hut witli the right of aeccaaion. He pointed out that a Federation by Agreemeul 
lietwccn the component parts w'us possible ai.d for tiiat they should enter into 
negotiation a. 

PREHIDICNT Apjourns Dm^vmos 

AS the merobera wanted to have the Govenimcnt stuicnicnt unnounced by the 
Finaneo Member tranalatod into BurmcHc, the President, after taking the simiho of 
the House, adjourned it till the llbh., when the discuHsion would U; rcRiirned. 

Aocordiiig to the President'a s(igg«mioii, to which the llouae agreed, tin. (liri’C 
uiOtionB that bad been moved would he treated ns separate . replies to tbu IheiniiT’s 
Hpccch. After the general doh.'ite on the same and the reiv'y to the debate by thra' 
inoverri, each motion would be pul to vote separately. 

The two motions tabled by the members ot U Chit IILung H party, one recommen- 
ding conditional entry into Federation, and the other reeommemJing to the (loverii- 
mciit to accept the country's verdict and invite the rt'prosent stives of popuiur opinion 
to the Indian Round TabU; Cont’erence were subR*Miuentiy ' withdrawn. The decision 
now lay on the motiona moved by U Tha Gnaw, llamri Maung Maung, both .\nii- 
Hc^parationtats, and U Ba Pe, Separationist. 

19Ui. DECEMBER '.—General diseuasion continued on the throe motioiiH regarding 
the Separation questiou in the Council Ui-day. Ten members participated in the debate. 
Jhree of them, including the nipreiitMitative of the Biii'mcsc Chamber of Commerce, 
supported separation, while 'lour, including one Indian member op|)osed separation 
on the basis of the Premier's const! cution aiui proierred Federation with the right of 
teceasion, which the Indtau member aaid was uot an inip:>.-siblv: proposition. Kepre- 
aeiiistivca of the Burina Chainbor aaid that they had not decided to record their 
vole, but they required more information aboul Fiuauce and liido-Burmesc trade 
relations. One of them opined, that, at present, in trade matters, Burma s interests 
were not being properly looked after by India, which had re«!catly imported timber 
from Bangkok and rice from Saigon. 

The Cnettiare* representative emphasised the economic issues and informed the 
House that he would remain neutnu. The Oouucii th.m adjourned. 
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20ik DECEMBER The Council detoUd the whole of to^ay to farther dieeae* 
sion of the Separation qoettion. Six ADti-Sepaimtioiiiata and one SeparatioaiNjparti* 
ripated in the discuaaion. U Kyaw Din, Deputy Leader of Dr. fia Maw'a Fhrty, 
UeAning hU party's attitude, said that they were Aati-Separatiooiata in the aeaao 
that th^ oppouil separation on the Premier's constitution. But it did not mean 
that they were uncoiidiiioiiid Federationiaia. The Council then adjonmed. 

21st DECEMBER The Council devoted the whole of the day to further diseuaa* 
aioii of the motions on Separation and Federation ts-ines. Fifteen membem participa* 
in the diseuHtiion, but as the debate did not conclude, the Prcaident saapeoacd 
sittioK at C P. M. till B p. M. when the debate was resumed. 

During the debate to-day, Khan Bahadur Chandoo, representing the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that his constituency's policy was one of neairallty. 
However, be saiti, his const it iicticy did not believe in sepAraiion at the preaent junc- 
ture. Uc also emphasised that India was a good market for Burma. 

Mr. Vcnkataiirami (noininatid Labour representative) wanted an assurmoee from 
the party leaders that Indian labour iiitf-rests irould be safeguarded. 

Mr. JChoo, the whip of the People's Party, referred to an article in *‘Tbe Bombay 
Chronicle'' about Congress opinion on tuo separation question and remarked that 
the Scindia Company, it Burma was separated, would lose twelve huodr^ miles of 
coastal trade. Therefore, I be company did not like losing that coast. 

ifr. PettM, representing the Trades Association, said that his mandate waa to 
remain neutral. He thought that Burma wouid be better off separation. 

Mr. Camuaynae. representing the Anglo-Indian community, said that the question 
put before tbe country was on unfair one. The separation cry was .ftmt raised by 
the Indian National Congress, but he reminded the members to Iconsider the foinrs. 
He said that if they wanted Federation, fiot only tbe right of secessiooi but also 
otto coodiiions shjuld be laid down, lie opined that it was wioog to say that 
Indians could not speak or vote. They bad been elected and had a nght to vote. 
He remarked that if tbe country had given a verdict for Federation, eemoly his 
oommunity would have preferred it. He concluded by saying that whether there 
was separation or Federntiou, racial questions must uo away. 

Mr, B, N, Daa, representing the Indians of Basscio, said that by entering the 

Federation, Burma would get provincial autonomy, under which she could grow and 

develop and attain full ^lf-(vOvernment. But, if Burma was separated now, the 
would have to meet many ditficutties to reach that goal. Referring to the auti- 
Indian feeling, he observed that this was aggravate by the present economic 
tronblea in tbe country. 

(7, 8o Nuuh, member of the People's Party, supporting the Separafion cause, 
said that all Anti-Separalionists opposing separntiou on the basis of tbe Premier's 
constitution and also opi>osiiig a permaoeiit Federation, were stout defenders of tbs 
ideal of the beparationists. After analysing tbe motions before the House, he sakl 
that both the bcparaiiooists and the Auti-Beparatiouists wanted a fresh oonfersnoe 
to decide the coustiiutiousl issue. He then described tbe dangers of entering the 
Federation first and then seceding, quoting at length speeches by prominent members 
in tbe L^islative Assembly duiiiig the last Budget session. 

Dr. Ba Mate, Leader of the Aoti-bepsratioiiists Party, thrn spoke. He 
regretted that race hatred, which unfortunately still existed in the eountry, 
had been introduced into tbe debate by some speakers. Uo agreed with Mr. 

Qandhi that politics should be free from race hatred. The issue put forward 

by the Premier bad created confusion in tbe country. The Premier, by his 
diplomacy, had restricted the choice of the people. Hence there was no definite 
motion in the House for either unconditional Fidcration or unconditional Separa- 
tion. The speaker blamed tbe local Ooveriinicnt for not interpreting the real wiohes 
of the people to the British (Jovernmeot. 

The s^ker wanted to place the country 's feelings oetore the Honw and 
thus do his duty to his country and tbe Empire. Tbe true feeling in the country 
waa opposed to separation on the Premier's constitution and also opposed to uii- 
eonditionid Federation. Tbe people would continue to oppose separatioo until a 
ooustitation acceptable to the Burmese people was secured. That was the plank of 
his and U. Gait Hlaiog't election campaign. That was, he said, the Aiiti-Separo- 
tUmists' policy. Many had attacked the Auti-Separationists saying that thqr were 
for naoonditional perpetoal Federation, thus deliberately giving a .diliereot meaning 
to tbe word *‘Anti-Separation." An overwhelming majority of the people did not 
27 
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ksow ih« meBoing of the wordt ‘Septrmtion’ tod *Anti-SoparAtion’. Whet those 
people WBiited wee reepoosible goreruroent. Efcry villeger telked of Home Rnle. 

The epehfcer ooald not agree to .S*peration. oiilerfs ho. knew the terms. Seps* 
iBtion or Federmtkm wee a secondftry eonsidentioii. The primary consideration 
wae the oonetUntion. The speaker coniroviTtod .Mr. ('’anipagnac's stateoieiit that 
they were bargaining, and said that they wanted souicthing infinitely better than 
that which was oflensd to them. If that was not possible, they were willing to 
oncer the Federation on certain terms and condition 4 , which would lic better both 
lor India and Banna. Borina coo Id not be jiushcd into (he Federation without 
any conditions. They were anxious to create n comnioii bond, which would be of 
mutual benefit to both (he countries. The Finance Member’s Ntatement that there 
would be no right of secession was purposely made for influencing the debate. He 
denied that the British Government bad any right to interfere in the mutual 
amogemente entered into by both the countries. 

Jfr. declared hts neutrality, following Mr. Giiiidhi’s advice, and gave 

export and import figures reining to the Indu-Bunnese trade, to prove its im- 
portanea and advantages to Burma. 

V, Maung^ Oyte, ex-&iucation Minister, said that it wa<* iinfriic that he sup- 
ported eeptration because be hated Indians. Reparation was an old f.fiursiioo, and 
the people desired to separate from India. 

0* Kya Oaing, member. People’s Party, said thst he fully br'lievcd that if they 
separaud from India and preseutud a united from they could obtain Itespoiisibic 
Government. 

27. Sa Tin and U, Tki (both Anti-Reparati«;nists) opposed unconditional separa- 
tion. The latter apoke about the anti-Indiaii propaganda carried out by a member 
of the People*! Party, and asked tbe U*ader of th*- Party to take note of it. 

U Ba Thin, a member of the People's Party, aceuscKl Indians of taking part iu 
the separation issue in spite of Mr. (tandhi’s adviee He called th>*m traitors who 
intendfed to keep Burmans in bondage prpctually. IJe nredictid that the consequ- 
ences would be more serious than the last rcl)ellioii, if Hurnm federated. 

U Choon Fong (Independeut, C/hinestt member) thought that Foiicration was 
impossible unless the country was prepared to pay a heavy price for the same. He 
strongly advocated separation. 

U San Shwe Bu said that the Arakans desired separation from India, uncondi- 
tionally and immediately. Their past experience had shown that the Indian con- 
nection stood iu the way of Burma*s prosperity. 

L. C, KMoo, Beparationist, observed that when the British conqiiorod Burma and 
nmicied it to India, Burma was never consulted. So it was for the British Govern- 
meiit uow to restore Burma to its former place. There was no nso of a.sking for 
the people’s opinion. 

As it was 1-45 a.ro. the President adjourned the Council. 

fiBad. DECEMBER i-^Daw Hnin Af//a, sister of U. Chic Hlaing the only lady 
mamber in Um House, rising amidst applause, delivered her maidirii sfieech to-day. 
She apoke aninit araaratioii. She thought that Burma would be bettor ott' by fede- 
liting with India. She had no faith in. Britain’s promis», that after Bcp.aratioii Burma 
would reach her desired goal. She caiphasUiHi that Burma would suirer in many 
respeeta by disunion with India. She strongly refuted the Separation isis' statement 
that Indians financed the Anti-Scparstionisi campaign. The A mi -separation ists 
Inaghl their election at their own expense. Concluding, she said that if the Govern- 
ment separated Burma from India, she, like Hev. Ottarna. would gi) round preaching 
•gainst the Government attitude and would not care if the Government iinprisoncd 
her. 

U Zaw Ba Tkain^ a nroroinant Anli-scparationist, in a vehcroetil speech, said that 
Burma’s present political advance was all duo to her oonnectioii with India. There- 
fore, they muat enter tbe Federation, but on condition tiiat if la^er it was found 
that aueh an association retarded the coinitry’s prognws, they could screde. Quo- 
ting at length the Bimof« Report, be pointed out the importance of the Indian niar- 
kat to Burma’a trade, and Baid that Burma’s development was greatly due to Indian 

cupital and labour, 

C. P. Kkm Uaung, an old member of U. Chit Hlaing a party, tracing Burma’s 
Miitlaal development, referred to the Q. C. B. A w past activities and the Burma 
Bound Table Conference, and said the Separationists and Anti-Sepmtionista both 
wauled Home Rale but they difiked in reward to the path for atuining the end. 
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The Brititb (forcriiniciit had erred in the past hy astiumini' that all Barmans desi- 
red sepamUon. Now they were disillusioned. IJc iiistaiieod iii this connection lioH 
Peel s remarks in the Burma Koiind Table i\iiiferoiico. ProccodinK' tl^<^ s]HMiker said 
that the European Cbamlicr dc^ireil s<'parati>)ii. because the protection ^iTcn to the 
Indian steel imiustry greatly adlvtod them The Burma Government and the 
European Chamber l>oth wanted separation, and the People's Party joineil issue with 
them. Concladin^. he observed that many tuembers. who were returned on the 
Auti-scparatiouisi ticket, had changed their altitude, and ho did not know what 
made them do so. 

The nest speaker, U Myat Utay Pun (rromc\ re;;ret(od the split in the Anti- 
hH^aratioiiist einip. and asked ihein not to chaiiKO their front, but to bo true to 
their creed and proiui^e. Tlu* siKakcr said it was untrue to say that they wanted 
Kodera'ion. b<c:in^c they loved Indians and hated Britishers. 

U Bn Shaftr repudiated the siaioiueni maile Ity the People's Party that Antf- 
Ht'parationists obtaiiioil votes throiitrli the iiillttenee of the Phon^yis. The speaker 
adiuilied that the .'<e])aratioii cry had (xistinl in luo eotiiitry before, but fresh poli- 
tical dovelopmciits dciiiiiulcd a eh:in;;e in the holiey and they should ooDOSc se|nira* 
lion. He eoiielndid by appealing' to the memWrs*for ttiiiiv.’ 

U Tfiit Ta. of the Chit 1 1 lain;: I'ariy. asked the nienibers to P|H?ak and act 
aecordiii)' to the wishes of the cleetnrate. i'he issue bad been plainly put in the 
villages of his coiivtititeiiey. 

If. Chit JHaiiiy. who s|H>ke next, said that he was one the twelve dilei^ltea 
inclttdin^ both Separationisis and Anii-Sp ir.iii«>iiists sent to the Burma Bound 
Tabic Conference, htit on reittni hi' also stood :i;:tiiist si>p.irHtion. because he felt 
that the Premiers eonstitntioii f 'll far short of the country ‘s espeetntions. It was 
he who had sitj^ec^ted to the Premier ilia* the |M‘.*plc of the country should be con- 
sulted. C Ba IV. loadii* of the Peopb's Party, on t»revioti !4 occasions, had told the 
iVetnier and others thal the whole <’otintry faVotiroil separation, and Britishers ac- 
cepted bis version. But, after heartii;; the <p';tk<‘r. even Lord Peel admitted that his 
impression, thal the wiiolc of Burma wu'i for sep.aration, was erroneous. Oontinuiutt, 
IJ l%it Hiaiii};^ said that the issue befor.* the country was a straip;ht one, Bt'paraiion 
or Kcderaiion. When the ("ottiicil met, I* Tun IV's motion was the only one tabled, 
and that was for separation on the Pn mici's coii^tittitioii. Stibsc(|iiontly. seviTsI 
other motions were tnlilcd. attnchitie Mirions conditions to Separation and Federation. 
The speaker said that, on a perusal (»f ilic st:itc»ti«‘nl made by the Finance Member, 
he found nothtnf; new therein. Ihcy were asking for a hotter conslilutioii than the 
one odered. but up till now tliey heanl 110111111;; 7 ri>iii the (Government about that 
demand. He characterised all ilic ainiMidnieiiis to the motion now under discussion 
ns ultra vires, ns they .-illorded no ansat r to th*' Premier’s Mfrai^ht citiestion. He said 
ho was reidv to hii»a*rato if In* ;:ot a betf.-r con^iiitiiion than the one atFordi'd. 

'Ilic s|)e:ik(T had not liiiishetl his spurb. when the J’lCJ-ident adjourned the sitt- 
iitj; till i-JO p.in. to cnalile the iiiciniuMs to attend the departure of Sir Charles 
Iiiiies, the rt-iiriii;; ('iovcriior. and Lady innes. 

The Council rv’sniiicd its hiiiin;;s at* 7-.'10 p. iii. 

Chit Illainy, voiitiniiin^ his spct'eh. said that none in the House, not even U 
Ba Pc waiitetl separatimt on the Pre.-nin's const it tit ion. The s|H'aker was not a 
perpetiiAl Fedcranonist. and had ileclaii'd so nt the Burma Bound Tabic Confer- 
ence. He was plad to see that all sietion.s in the House bad declareti their disip- 
provtii of the Premier's scheme. 

If. 'Jha Gifatr refused 10 a»- 4 C|*l V. Kamri Maiiiifr’s ameudnicnt to this motion, 
which opposed separation on the Premier's constitution, and also opposed uncondi- 
tional and perpetual Kcdciatioii. 

l.\ Ramn Mauntj Mtunvt. reply in;;, said ih.it bis Amendment — which oppOied 
sciharatioii unicss Btirina was ^raiitid more pi>wirs or in^ the alternative proposed 
cuiiditioual entry into Federation-- if midid to Tha (Jyaw’s motion, would put for- 
ward eonstriictivc su;;;:i.stioiis for the British Government's eonsidcration. He said 
that the nri^aiive answer. pv«ai hv Tha Gyaw’s motion, would lead them nowhere, 
lliey must say in plain words what they wanted. 

J. Ba Pi\ iicader of the Piople’s Party, who, on previous occasions, had suco^ 
■ivcly pilotid through the old C\miiei! motions advonttiii}; Reparation, and who 
movM a similar motion in the present session, nskiit); the British Government to 
accept the principle of sciKiration, said that Burma could never get Home Rule if 
•he remained a part of India. _ 

The amendment of U. Ba bhawe (Anti- 6 i*parationist) to U. Thaw Gyawe motion. 
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Ihai ihoiild enter the Fedeietion with the ri^bt of soectsion. was put fint be- 

fore the Hooee, and declared lost by 51 TOtee against 27. 


C0U5CIL*S Dccision 

U 8ha Opajf*8 motitm, aa luneuclcd by Ramri Muuii^ Manner, vaa then put to the 
Honee and deciarod carried without a division amidst applanse. 

Thia amended motion recommends to the Council to oppose, separation on the 
toia the Pnmier’a constitution, as also, unconditional and permanent Federation. 
It fnriber recommends to the Council to coniinuu to oppose stparution until Burma 
IS Rrauted a const^uiion on faster terms or in the arternativc. proposea Bnrma*s 
rntnr into the Indian Federation on conditions, inctiidiiiR the rif;ht of secession. 

The rtisolntion also requests the Oovernment to convene a conference at an early 
date to determine Burma’s future constitution on the defined terms. 


Mil Ba Pe's Motiok Rejectel 


U, Ba Pe sought the permission of the House, to withdraw his motion which 
asked the British Government to accept the principle, that Burma hbould be sc^mra- 
ted from India and to frame the future constitution in the event of separation on 
better terms. It also ur^cd the Government to convene forthwith a representative 
conference to determine the constitution on the defined basis. 

The President put the motion to vote and it was defeated by 44 afrainst 33 votes, 
amidst applause from the Anti-separationist section. Six remained neutral. Officiala 
did not take part in the debate, and remained neutral in respect of nil the motions. 

The Council devoted six days and two ni^'hts to this momentous onestioii and 
came to a conclusion at 1-40 a. m. -to-day. The Council then ndjournea to the 9lh. 
January 1032. 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATITE COUNCIL 

OPENING DAY- LAIJOBE, 7th. NOVEMBER 1032 
“Walk-out’’ In Council 

The winter session of the Punjab Lepslntivc Council commenced at Lahore on 
the 7lh. November 1932. After iiiUTpelliUions, Raja Nanndranalh stood up to make 
a statement. Sir Shahahwidin^ tbc Prchidcnt, asked the Jiaja >Sabib to sit down, 
aa there was 'no motion in his name on the aRcnda. Thercupi)n. the elcct^ 
and Hindu members walked out in a body. They Hubscquenily insued to the Press 
the statement which liaja Xarendranath wanted to make in the House. The statement 
contained a protest airainat the Premier’s Award. ^ 

Of the thirty-five elected Hindus and Hikhs, tweivc did not participate in the 
walk out. The latter included Mr. Bans! (Concressman) elected from the Lahore 
City. Of the twclxc who did not join tbc walk-out. ten did not attend the day’s 
aeaaioo. The following is the text of the statement issued : ~ 

Protest Against Ck>MMUNAL Award 

“Our communities have expressed their dissatisfaciiou at the Communal Award 
in the Press and from a thousand platforms. We, who rcprcicnt nearly 45 per 
cost ^ the population of the Punjab, take this first opportunity^ offered to us to 
place on reoora our emphatic protest against tbc Communal Decision. We condemn 
It beeause : (D'lt diviaes the people ol the Punjab into separate communal groups, 
iius preveoiins the growth of nationality aim the formation of an impartial Govern- 
nent. (8) It j^aoea one religions eomnunity in a permanent majority^ and gives it 
am twi it asked lor. The lliikha in the Panjab nave not been given the same 
ventage as the miuoritiee io other provincce, and the Hindus have not been given 
ho npiesentatioo to which they tie entitled on even their population baaia. (3) In 
he Rwoniiog of weightego, it makes invidious distinetkHia between the vanoua eom- 
.anaitiM. (4) While in tM other provinces, it is the minorities who have been given 
pioteellon Ihioiigh s deelonite^ in the Punjab it it the msjoritj community 
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whidi lias been pven proleeiion ihroagh tcparats electorate, thas dcprivinfc other 
cornmnities from hatioi; any foice in the doeiiou of caiidiaates and the sdocUon 
of the GoTcrnmcnt. 

**We consider the communal decision most inequitable, as it places a siiiRle 
communHy, with a small advantaite in population, in a position of permanent domi- 
nation oviT communities which have voiced interests in the province, and contribute 
the bulk of the revenues of the province. As a protest against the decision, wc 
have decided to abstain Him participating escept on special nrcasions in the de- 
bates of the Ckmncil. We wish, however, to add that the deeisiun will bo rcseinded 
if there is an agreed settlement based on welbestablishcd democratic principles. 

**We do not, for the present, call upon the Minister and the Ihfputy Ph«idcnt 
to join us in this action/’ 

The Punjab Criminal Uw AnmndmaiH Bttl 

After the walk-out. Sir Bcnry Craik moved the Punjab Criminal Law Asiend- 
ment Siti, which gives special powers to* the Punjab Government, in addition to 
tboBu which would be given by a similar Bill, whicb was bcfoie the Assembly. Bir 
Henry Craik said that vhe fiUiirc Ooverirment in the Punjab would be confronted 
by revolutionary, communist, terrorist and other movements. Those would bo very 
nnacruptirons in their methods. In order to maintain law and order in those ctr- 
cufDBtAiiccf, the Government must possess special powers. At prtsent, Penjab ter- 
rorists went better Isd^ organ tsed and cquipiiecl than they were nt any other time 
within the past two years. Sir Henry enumerated the acts of terrorism within Ike 

5 ast ten months, incinding the armed dscoity in Ijshore. the arrest of arsHHl gangs at 
hehim and Amritsar and the bomb outrage al Ludhiana. Within the lost few days, 
Boditiotts literature was freely distributed in Lahore. One such poster inciti-d the people 
to set fire to police stations, bum rarlwsy stations, and shoot or atab Britishers. 
FiimlK, Bis Henry Craik said that the powers sought to bo oUsiued by Ibo Bill 
skoulci not frighten the law-abiding ettizenB, 

Mr. AUadad Khan said that no BUI could kill terrorism. There was no civil 
disobedience movement in the province to necessitnto such a measure; 

A morion for circulation of the rocasare was rejected. 

Air, Chholnram, speaking for the National Unionist Party aoid that they would 
give their assent to the Bill only when it was improved in the select committee. 

Afr. Sadiff llussan argued that the powers roiitaiDcd in the Bill were so vast 
that A police ofiiccr could arrest even tlic members of the Qovernor’s Esceutivo 
Council and keep them in lock-up for a month without any appeal. Then, what 
could be the fate of the ordinary citizens ? 

Afr, iMbh Chand (nominatod member) narrated acts of **iiitim)dation” by the 
Congress in Amritsar. People wore liarrasscd to such an extent that they bad to 
h ave the city in order to take shelter in other cities and the Btatca. A shop-keeper, 
be said, bad paid more than a lakh as fine to the Congress. Buck a state of slrairs 
could not be tolerated by any Government. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Bclcct Committee was passed. 

8lb. NOVEMBER So intense was the feeling among iho Muslim members of 
the Council against the walk-out of the Hindus ainl Sikhs that aupplemcntary 
dematida made by two non-Muslim Ministers were completely thrown out on the 
ground that Ministers who had allowed their party to uolibcratcly secodc from the 
Council had no right to exist. They opposed these demands to aemonstrate against 
carrying on the administration by the two non-Muslim Miiiisters who, according to 
them, were rank commuimlists and were acting in a manner prejudicial to Muslim 
community. 

Mr. Din Afuhammnd, the principal ^kesman of the party, said that the Hindu 
and Bikh Ministers were conducting their departments in a manner delriroental to 
Muslim interests. The Hindu Minister had called the Premier’s Award as a *cup of 
poison,” yet he continued to draw Rs. 5,000 monthly from the Government, 
whose head was the Premier. He asked the Hindu and Bikh Ministers why they 
had not resigned with the walk-out of their supporters, which was the only proper 
course. 

Doelar Ookulekand Nioroa^, the Hindu Minister, said that he still condemned the 
Oommniial Award with all the emphasis at bis command. Jf that award wcreinehided 
ia the (iovernssent of India Act he would not have been on the Ministerial Bench 
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****^ H TOO oome to nn honoaMble tettlmciit, then 

72® co- 0 |)frtiticii. Du Ulo Inirs mentioiifd in the award ewn if yoa get 

00 or ^0 per e<iit rcprc.«cntation you will not lie able lo mii the OoFcrainont ia 
the run jab. All ncuHc of juaticc han been joat to Hriti^fa in taking thin atep of 
award. The llrittali ParlianieMt will rt^albe the uiiatake committed by the Premier. 
We arc here in a Cioveniment not baaed on the award ainl willi inatruetiona from 
otir partica to remain in office. 1 tried to do juKticc to you (tneaiiing Maalima) but 
yon waiihd couixviaioiia and faronra (crira of no. no). When 1 took up niy port- 
folio I aiii^gcatcd that instead of working the portfolioH on a aiiigultr rcwpojtaibility 
and thna faroariiig ont*a own oonimunity, we ahouid work on joint reaponsiblity. 
My MUggcHiion waa nht accepted. Ia not the man aa'king to work on joint reaponai- 
bility anxiouH to do justice to all f 

Here the debate was visibly becoming acrimoinons, out me Prcaident clicoked 
further reference to the Preimefa award and the Miiusters and adjourn^ the House. 

FonMATiox or Setonp CiiAMur.R 

10th. NOVEMBER The motion of the Iloirble Cant Snrdar Sikandar Htfat 
Khan rn'orntniMuIing that the local Ctoveriunetit should take ste|>8 to appraise Ifis 
Majesty s (tovcrii'uoiit that th constittttinji of a second ehainbcr is dosiraore in this 
provincCi was rcjtx*fed by the (’oiincil, the House not dividing. 8ir Sikandar made 
it clear at lli(‘ ouisei that the nuition was to ascertain tlie vi*‘\v of the House niul 
the t torcrnineiit wonld not vote. He however iiliowol flu? Ministers and the noini- 
iinteil members to hpeak and vote as they liked. The Hon'hlc Sir Jotjciuha Sitnjh. 
Minister for Agriciilinrc, with nomiiiatid .innnbiTs favunnd the motion for the 
eoiistilutiim of a smmil cliiimher. and though their 4*01111111111:1! fet ling always hiid 
the better of national intoresls which nwhsl a clucg at the prcs4*iit stage. 
pointed out ih.it even in most :idvaiteed democrntic count fit's such ehnriibcr was still 
thought iicia*ss:iry. Ih'fcrring to tlu? allei^atiofis nnule against non-Miislim Ministers, 
he asked the House to apjioint an Ktn|iiiry (.Vinimittce to go into their conduct and 
prove the allcgaliotis. It was to chock such overtures, he concluded, that he favour- 
ed the motion. 

Ojiposing the motion Mr. Chhoturatn put forward the pica of financial stringency 
and tbonght it wouUl lu' a White Fiephaiit for the maintenance of which inxir Zniuin- 
dara would have to be tlivced. 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

lltk. NOVEMBER The CmiuiiciI held a very short sitting to-day. After ijuostion 
time, which whs mainly dcvotid to scrkiiig iiirormaiioii by Aluslim numbers 
regarding .Muslims’ r.-i»rcsentaiioii in the sirvitT-*. Sir ll. -iry Craik po sciiled the 
select comniitfpir’s rc|iort on the CritninnI Latr Amtiuhiunt JJi'U, 

Many :n iJilicatiuiis liail been made in the Hill Ivy the Selict Committee, which 
presented a unanimous report to the House. Firstly, the life of the Hill had ban 
reduced to three yi-.-ir-s ; secondly, the powers of arivsi and detention of suspected 
persons had beiMi given only to gazctud oHieers ; and thirdly, the penalty for diso- 
beying orders for the eoiUrol of suspc*etid |KTt-otis, had been rediieed lo one yiar. lu 
the Hill, iKiforo it nm'hed the rii-lwt (knumituv, it was slatid that notwitlisianding 
anything eoiilaiiied in the t'ode of i^ritiiiunl Procedure ISttS, all otren«*es puiiishahle 
under this Act sbuil be cognisable nud uoii-badable. The Commiitee omitted the 
words '*and iion-baiiabic/‘ 

VVii.n Birds and Animai. 8 rnoTRcnox Dili 

Thereafter, the leader of the House. Captain Sihanticr Unpat, said that as the 
members had not studied the H iUt Birds and Aninmls l*rntvcfinn as w'as aiv* 
paruiit from the nmeudiueiits pvcivrd, he proiKweil lo withdraw tlie Bill and to 
another next ww'k. The House having :ce.nHeniisi to iho withdrawal of the 
Bill, It was withdrawn. The House Uxcu aUjourntd till the 14th for its tuMiulii- 
moto fitting. ' 

IM. NOVEMBER Tho Gouncil held a abort sitting to-day after a dull 
onrstson-hour. The House passed seven excess demands for 1931-32, sggregattng lo 
Ilf. 7X lakhs for both Uie Transferred and Keoerved Depart mcnis. Borne of the 
d^taoiMis tjz •'sdU; the IHsdu a::d Bikh Ministers. The iliiidu 

and the Bikh elected memben who walked out did not attend to-day's meeting. 
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Alumsatiokb Aomrar OmaiLs 

ITIfc. NOVEMBER :~Fo1lowing a compIniDt by Mr. Manden. an oficfal 
member, the President vanied the members of (he Legislatire Oovneii no to make 
alleaalions against Gorerniuent officiaU in (heir quMtions, and said (hat they 
would be personally responsible for making allegations, and they would not be 
immune. The President also said that it was not praiseworthy for the members 
to ask too many questions on conmnnal matters and to se^k information regard- 
ing transfers and promotion of petty ofBcials. 

One member asked whether this was an addition to the rulea In the busloess 
manual. 

The President said that he was not prepared to answer any queatkms on thin 
subject now, and adrised the members to see him in his room. 

W11.D Birds amp Aniiiaiji Protrctiom Biu. 

After question-time, which was mainly devoted to seeking information regarding 
representation of Muslims in the Government departments, Csptain Bikandar 
Kitan, Hcveiiue Member, said that the mid Birds and Anitnah l^oieetion Bill 
would be iutroduced at a later stage, as ssnetion on certain matters contained in 
the Bill would have to be obtained from the Governor-General. 

Gurdwtara Act Amending Bill 

For remedying certain flaws in the Qurdttara Act, Satdnr Bomta Singh intro- 
duced a Bill which was passed without any change by the House. 

Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

2 lit NOVEMBER The Council to-day held its longest sitting of this session, 
lasting four hours and discussed the Punjab Criminal l.aw Amendment Act Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee. The elecit^d Hindu and Sikh members who 
walked out the other day still continued to bo absent, and all the amendments to 
the Bill moved to-day wore defeated. 

Chaudhri AUahdad Khan from Ambala was responsible for roost of the amend- 
ments which inter alia sought to limit the lifo of the Bill to two years, and urg^ the 
maintenance by the Government of the dependents of those detained on suspiriou. 

Mahonted Sadiq from Amritsar was most vehement in attacking tbe measure. 

A division was called on the motion for passing clause two. which empowers the 
Government to tackle terrorists. The result was that only 5 members voted against 
the motion and 30 for. The House iheti adjoui^ned. 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed 
lo-day by the Council. The House rejected all the: amendmcntH which aimed at the 
curtailment of the powers sought to be given to the Government under tbe Bill. 

Only one minor amendment was accepted by the (lovcrnmcot. It made clear that 
only thoie policemen could enter private premises for reporting ,thc proceedings of 
meetings who had the wriltco authority of the Government to enter such premise*. 

Preside>t Exercises Casting Vote 

24th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day. the Ptrsident gave his casting vote 
against a proposal that the debate on a noo-o(flcial motion be closed. The resolu- 
tion, after some debate, was put to vote and was carried by Rao Bahadur Ohhho- 
turam, and recommended to tbe Government that a imail commitu-e consisting 
oflicials and non-official members of the Council be apijointed to suggest the 
necessary amcndiueots in the Northern India Csnat and Drainage Act and to 
overhaul all tbe rules made thereunder by tbe Government or by the Dcparlmeut 
of Irrigation. The Government members opposed the reaolution. 

A non-official resolution recommending to tbe Government to appoint a committee 
to investigate the causes of the economic and general backwardness of the Muzaffiur* 
garb district and to suggest measures for improvement which would be effeeted. 
was withdrawn by the mover after an assurance by the Qoverument that they wonld 
try to do their best to improve the cooditioo of the district. 

COMMUNAMSM IN TeXT-BoOSS 

25ih. NOVEMBER That the Governmeot would expunge from tbe list of schools 
and eolleges text-books, particalarly history books, all inooneet atatemcBts liable to 
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Mine flomnniia] bittemeti. wm the onderUkinfc gi?eo by Hod. Malik Feroxa 

Khan Mooa, Minieter for EdoaUioa, white rqriyioi^ to a debate ou a oon-official 
molation on the aub^t. 

ifr. Ahmad Tor Khaa Dandatana^ who mored the rcsolation, etaied that certain 
test*booka contained atatemcDta which were the catwee of communal bittemcaa 
Anrangaasb waa depicted as a tyrant and ns one who had demoliahed Hindu 
liandira lor the sake of reliffioa, whereaa the fact waa that in thoae particular 
Haodirit aedition had been preached. 

An tntereatinff debate took ptaoe on the reaolntion. 

Mr. Shah Moha/^mad aaid that hiatory waa alwaya written from a particular 
anale. II Shivaii had not been depicted aa one aet up agaiiiat Moalem tyraiiuj, the 
Mmiarattaa would not have united. Similar waa the caae of the Sikha. 

Mr. HabilmUah Khan aaid that he would not mind virtiiea and vicea of kinmi 
being written in hiatory but what he complained of waa that aereral ereuta, whii% 
pcoiMted patriotiam in the mind of Indian boys, were deleted from hiatory. 

Mr. Sumdanoot Director of Public Inatmction, aaid that tcat-booka were not so 
much breedera of communal Ubwill aa communal questions asked by the members 
in the Council, Vernocalar nowapapera and eominunaliy-minded teachers. If, how- 
eter, people pointed out caaea of ii^iittine misrcpreNctitaiiou in history. Government 
would aee that anch eases were expunged. 

Malik Faroxx Khan Noon said that he would uudertako to htive particular com- 
plaints looked into by one or more men. The resolution was withdrawn and the 
House adjourned. 


UK N. W. FKOmER LEGISLATIVE GOUNCIL 


OFENINQ DAY-^PESHAWAR, lOih. OCTOBER 1032 

The autumn aeasion of the North-West Frontier Legislative Council eommcucod at 
Peshawar on the 10th. October 19J8. The Finance Member, the JioHbU Mr, George 
Ohnningkam. introduecd three billa, one of which— the General Claueea BiU-^’Vfsa 
accepted without any opposition. 

The Dejmijf Preeidenve Salary Bill was passed after the Deputy President, Khan 
Bahadur AbJar Rahim, had declared that he would not draw the aalary. but would 
work without any remuueration. An aincndmeut moved by Khan Abdul Ohaffur 
Khan flaing the aalary at Ba» 250 iuatead of COO per month, was rejected by the 
House. 

The YtanSm Traawuiility BUI 

A very keen debate thai ensued on the tranquillity Bill, by which the Oovern- 
moot aourat to enact luto law the main provisious of the Ordinance which waa to 
aspire in January. The opposition to the Bill was led by Malik Khuda Bakhsh, who 
deplored that such a reactionary measure, which struck at the fundamental principles 
of civic liberty an 1 gave power to the Government, to do what they pleased, should 
be the first fruits of au alleged reformed Coustitatiou. Before proceeding further 
with a BiU which was obnoxiona in principle, he urged the House to throttle it at 
its very ioocqiiion, by refusing leave to introduce it. The House, by 19 votes to 9, 
however amed to its introduetion. 

The Hon. Mr, George Cunningham, in moving for the referenee of the Bill to 
a aeieot oommittee of four, whose report ihonid be inbroitted by the 14th inataut, 
oonfioed his lemarka to the atatemeut of objo^ nod reasons appended to the Bill. 
He observed that the Oovemment'a sole aim in wanting to arm thcmaelvca with the 
powers contained in the BUI was to combat the loreea ii diaorder and to be able to 
aocord dne proteetion to Che pnhlie. He proposed four names for the seleot oom- 
mitte^ naow, Malik Khuda Bakab, Leader of the Natioualist Partj, Mr. Maho- 
med diarif Khan, Baidar Raja Singh and Gulam Rabbani. But Bialik Khuda Bakth 
deelbed to aerve ou the eeieet com mi ttee, and Maulvi Noor Bakib’e uame was anbs- 
litnted in hit pitM 
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Mr. HabUmllak (Nttionalist) railed a preliminary point of order, and anid 
that the meroberi did not act copies of the Bill three days prerious to the sitting as 
required by the rules, and hcncc the debate should not be proceeded with. 

The President made a statement that as copies were posted in good time and most 
of the members had received their copies, not much hardship had been caused, and 
therefore suspended the stmiding orders, so that the debate could proeeed. 

MaHk Khwia Bakah then moved that the Bill be circulated lor eliciting pnblie 
opinion thereon by March Isr. 1D3 ). He was supported by all the memben of the 
NationaliHt Party and by half a dozen otlicr members, lacloding Khan Bahadur 
Abdu. Karim Khan (Deputy Prcaident), two Hindus and two liberals. Malik Khttda 
Bsksh, til an impaHsionod M|iecch, asked the Government whether the Bill was an 
earnest of tlicit intention to grant Reforms to the Frontier. The whole of India was 
asking for f. gesture of |)oace from the Oovernment. Under the guise of an 
instrument of protoctioni the Bill was intended to arm the Government with powera 
so wide and hir-reacliiiig as to endanger elementary fre^om. He tliongnt that 
principles of viuil importniicc to the people, the fouiidatioiia of law and oraer and 
the dccentraliHAtioii of .powiT, wore tnvolvud and that the least that the Government 
could do was to iigr(H5 to consult the t^^ple whether th<7 wanted such a measure 
for their own protect ion. What had been the etiect of the series of Ofdiaaneea 
promulgated since lOJO ? Had they succeeded ? If they had, where was the need 
for placing them on the statute book ? Jf they h;id not, what was the justiiloation 
for persisting in s policy which had been demonstrated to be futile ? 

lion. Mr. CunniHitham. the mover of the Bill, opposed the amendment, and said 
that the Government’s olijoct would be defeated if they were not aide to obtain tbs 
necessary powers by the time the Ordinance lapsed in .Tauoary. Mr. Cunningbsm 
pointed out that while the situalioii had no doubt greartiy improved, there wers 
still lurking elements of danger, which bad to U: guarded against In fnUlliKitf 
their primary duty to the people, the Government wanted, at the same time, tbetr 
acquiescence and willing co-oporation tti their measures. Ordinances could not taka 
the place of statutes of the liCgislitivc Coumil. He paid a tribute to the aense of 
statesmanship shown by the Frontier Conneii in its short life of six months, and 
hoped that they would continue to uphold it. 

Noivahxada Allah Xnttax Khan made an equally strong speech charging tbs 
Coagreas and the *‘Kcd .ShirF’ nioreraeiits with the responsibility for the preseoi 
position. He urged that there should be no circulaiiou of the Bill, oeoanse 
every oae at heart realised the need for these powers and eirenlatlon 
would only lead to further agitatiofi and cxoccibation of fecliim among 
people, which was undeairjiblo. On the one band, the i/Oiigrcss aiul the ”itod Hbirtr 
organisations through their hirelings tried to set up pariillcl stuiu of authority and 
though paying moi'k-homugc to non -violence openly condoned and applauded tfaa 
deeds of violence nnd systematic defiance of the Government. Ctn the other band, 
their sympathisers clmrgcil tbc (tovcrnmciit with antocracy when they assumed the 
minimum powers necessary for the continuance of the luJiniiiistralion. 

Mr. Halibullah ( Nationalist t said that tbc Bill rcinitided him of the pre- British 
tiroes when the Mughal autocrats issued dccrcta nnd ukases just like the present Or- 
dinances. But there was at least this much diffireixv in favour of the Mughals, 
namely, that they took upon thocnselvcs the fait rcHponsibility for what they did, 
whereas in the present instance, the nwiKnisibility for the Kzcculivc ukases was 
sought to be thrust on tlie ix opie’s represeitiaiivrs and hence on the people them- 
selves. In a peroration charged with mock irony, he declartHl that be welcomed the 
Bill because it etfcctivcly exposed the hollowness of tbc lltfornis and showed to tbs 
world that it was all cainouflagc. if tiic Government thought that by these taetiM 
they would be able to terrorise the people into submission aitd to dcmoraliso their 
spirit, th^ were doomed to disappointment. The Congress and the *'Rod Shirt*' 
movements represented a spiritual fight and they would not be cowded down by 
Ordinances and Ordinance Bills. 

Sardar Raja Singh said that neither in the statement of objects and reasons nor 
in the speech of the Finance Member was there any indj^uon that an emerMcj 
had arisen. He dwelt on the reosouablcness of the circolalion motion, and aakflbat 
if in the interval between the lapse of Ordinance, and the period of cirenlatioa, an 
emergency did arise, the Goveriimcot could issue anolHcr Ordinan^. the power to 
do wmch they wouid continue to enjoy, or they could call a special scseioo of tbo 
Council to pass the Bill. . . ^ 

Khan Bahoilur Abdul Karhn Khan. Deputy President, said that be bad no 
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fjmpitlg with terroritU or with My lubtenive moremcntt. bnt he eoald not support 
■iich A Bill At the prMnt iuncture. when in the wordM of Mr. Bonn, a gesture of 
peoee wm whet was needed. He thought that the Bill was too drastic and wide 
in hs profisions. At any rate, he could sec no reason against its circulation, espe- 
cially when it was clcarlj^ demonstrated by the fact of Sir Ralph Griffith's going on 
home lea?e for four months, that the Govern ment were quite satisfied that the situ- 
athm i n the Frontier wm easy, and that there was nothing calling for his immediate 

"TKaiiessu opposed the amendment, stating that he was satisfied with 
the Government’s assurance. There was no purpose in holding up the powers which 
the Government already badcinoycd and which they said they required in another form. 

Bui 8ak§b Mtkr Chand Khanna appealed to toe (tovcrnmeiu to come to an under- 
standing with the mover ot the amendment, so that he could shorten the period of 
eirenlation. 

The motion lor circutation was lost by 20 votes to 11 and the Bill was nierred 
to a select committee. The House then adjourned till tbc 12th. 

AWTI-pROSTITCnON BiLL 

ISfh. eXTTOBER :^Non-ofRcial business, including a bill and two rcsolntioiiR. 
eonged the attention of the Council to-day. Consideration of Mr. 
BAhih^i Anti-Proititution Bili which had Ix^n circulated for imblic opinion at 
the Abbottahad session, was resumed. The bill sought to empower the rounicipali- 
liea of the Frontier Province to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence 
of prostitutea within their ar^s, failure to comply with tbc notice of ejection being 
pnaishable with imprisonment and fine. It wss tnrther provided that the ofiVnee 
shall be irisbie summarily and that evidence of upuiation shall be admissible to 
prove the ofTenee. 

These two provisions brought about an interesting development. Tbc debate being 
resumed, Mr. Fir Bakhah moved the reference of the bill to a select committee. Kaxt 
Mir Ahmedf legal remembrancer, raised the objection that, as the provisions of the bill 
ran counter to two all-liidia statutes, namely, the Criminal Procedure Code and the Evi- 
dence Act, previoua sanction under section 80 (A) of the Government of India. Act 
should have been taken and as this had not been done the bill was ultra virea. Mr. 
Pir Bakhah tried to save his bill by pointing out that there was a provision in that 
section that the sanction of the Government of India could be obtained after the pas- 
sage of such bill, bnt the Pteafdant made a statement that a mistake bad been com- 
mitted hi allowing the bill to be hitroduced and it bad been wrongly circulated. 
The debate so far held wss wrong an I could not, under the rul(*s, be cootinued. 
He. therefore, ruled that the bill should be regarded ns non-cxisicnt 


Girl’s Education 

The Houm next passed without divistou Rai Sahtb Mehar Chnrvl Khanna' a rasa* 
lution liking' that a Government high school for girls should be immcdiaUrly opened 
in Peshawar. Sir AMul (Japum, Minister, pointed out that thedemnnd hir a girls' high 
school in Peshawar was based more on sentiment than on practical uni d and he appealed 
to the mover to withdraw his resolution in view of his proroinc that his department 
would consider the subject favourably and do what was fai.-ibic both in respect 
of allocation of more funds for girls^ education and facilitating their high school 
studies. Mr, Ohulam Fafoaat, who alone voiced opposition, said that 
a high aehool lor girls at Peshawar was not a prcss'ng need, 
and would have to be satisfied at the cost of primary education and the in- 
terests of the rural Md the Mabomedan ijopulatinn who would not be benefited at 
all. Thia brought forth a retort from Mr. JJabibuUah, (Independent) that if Mr. 
RabbMi’a iusiauation was that only Hindu girls would be bcnciittcd he was doing 
BO lerviee by opposing the resolution on that ground. On the other hand, be should 
tcy to make hia community emulate their Hindu brothers and sisters in the matter 
of education. KKdn Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, Deputy President, said that one of 
hit eoQiideratiODB in supporting the resolution was that it hsd been brought forward 
by a member of the minority community, and that if their girls bad made so much 
piogiesa M to need a high school at Peshawar, it was the duty of the majority to 
support such a demand. Jrat* Khanna was not satisfied with the Ministet’s state- 
meat, Md pcinted out that at present the Government was only spending 2 per cent, on 
girlA’ education whereM there were no less than 710 primary schools in the province, 
ura eoll^ee Md a large number of high schools for boys. As reganls the Minis- 
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ter*B jNmtentioo that there were only a handful of atudyiiiK in the higher claaaea 
of middle achoola, Mr. Khnnna declartd that he was arguing iu a Ticioua cixde as 
the opening of a high school would fill in the middle aeoools. 

Posts in JumaABY 

There was an interesting debate on Sardar Raja SiHfjh'a reaolutim recommending 
that 50 per cent, of the posts in the judicial line should be tilled from amongat (he 
membera of the bar by open ronipctition and the remnining 50 per cent, on a com* 
munal basis. Malik Khitda Dakhsh moved an amendment that rf*cru it men i to all poata 
in the judicial line should lx: from members of the Imr. Moving his amendment which 
favoiind a division of 50 per rent, of ix>st8 in the judicial line between the three 
comoiuniiitrs in the ra io of 30. 10, aim 4. Malik Kbuda Bakhsh maintained that the 
fixing of ratios in apportioning |ioHts in the services was an obnoxious principle, and 
this was particularly dangerous in the judicial line. Only luembcra from the bar 
who were ctneiciil and knew the law thoroughly should l>e recruited without way 
ratio considerations, and kirping the highest, interests of the community as a whole 
in view. The Aon. Finance Member op))OH(xl the ainendmcnt r.iid said that the separation 
of the judiciary from the executive, which was pre-su|>|>osed by the ameodment, waa 
not at present feasible, ns the cadre of officers in the Frontier was small, and ocea- 
sions might arise when it might be found necessary to transfer officers from oue 
line to another. He, said that much as such a reform might be necessary it had not 
been found practicable in other parts of India, and to accept the amendment would 
only increase the diffi(mltics of the (vovcriitiient. He, however, promisal that in 
selecting men for the judiciary the Cfovcrnincnt would select men with a apecial apti- 
tude for law. The ladcjMndent party, who sponsored the amendment, said uat 
they were Against, allocation of |K>sts on a coriitunnnl basis, especially in the judicial 
line in which knowledge of law and capneitv to administer it should alone be the 
nuaiifieation for anpointiinsits. The Treasury benches opposed the amendmeut and the 
Hindu block solidly sided with thcMn. but tmy were defeated by 18 votca to 17 and 
the amendment was carried us a substantive motion. 

Ri:vnxii: IIk-wissions 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan then moved a resolution recommending 50 
per cent, remission in land revenue uiui ahy tna so long ns the prices of grain were 
low. The landholder ni<*inl)cr.s strongly supported the resolution. The debate was pro- 
longed for half an hour, but as iiioiu speakers wanletl to speak, it was postponed till 
the next non-oilieial day. The House then adjourned till the I4tb. 

Frontier Tranquillity Bi 1 — Sel. Comm. Report 

I4th. OCTOBER riin Council held a short silting to-day when the report of 
the Select Commi'UM! on the Tvauqiiiliity Bill wiis i)rcseutfd to the Mouse. T^ 
Committee had made some iiiiporiaitt cbaiiges in the Bill. It considered that the Bill 
should not be. a p^rmaiHsit iiuM^nrc on the statute book, but suggested that it should 
last only for five years. Khan Bihadur Alxiiir Rahim Khan and Mr. Mahomed 
ti^bnriff Khan recommended that the Bill should be in force only for two years. The 
same members oniii d- that an ‘oirK cr of the (tovernment*' should not bo lower in 
rank than an Additional l)i.striet Magistrate, 5r a Deputy Haperintendent of Police, 
but the Committee, as a whole, did not accept this change. As regards the means 
to be adopted to implement the provusioiis ot the Bill, only the iiK«ns that were 
‘‘absolutely necessary'’ had been sanctioned. The Committee suggested the 
adoption of the provi.sions of .Section 12 of the IkmgHl Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1230, to give compensation to the de)>endeiitH of those arrested and detained 
under this law, it btdiig provided that a montlily allowance adequate to meet the 
needs of the detenu’s mmily aiul his near relatives, shall be made by the Govern- 
ment according to his rank in life. The Commlilce also borrowed section four of the 
Terrorists Outrages Act Rr.l2, iu respect of utilising lauds, buildings, (|uartcrs, etc, for 
the accommodation of troops, noliec or prisoners. 

A minority consisting of Kuan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan, Mr. Mabom^ 
bhariff Khan and t^ardur Raja »^ingh suggested than the punish nent prescribe ^ in 
the case of a first conviction be one year and in the case of a si'bscqueiit conviction, 
two years. The majority however thought that a uniform ficriod of two years should 
be maiutaioed. The Committee recommended that compensation should be given to 
those whose vehicles were appropriated. The Committee finally opined that the Bill 
had not been ao altered as to require rcpublicaliou. 
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]icMiB8iON,OF Land Rkvexue in Frontier 

IM. OCTOBER III the Council to>day, Ihc Oofcrnmciit trere dcfcaled by one 
fOte on Khan Bahadur AMur Rahim Khan's resolution. rceommoiidiiiR a rcmiasion 
of fiftv ii^r cent in land revenue and in the ahiyana water rate, which together 
brought ill about thirty-four lakha to the rroviiic ial JCsehcqner. 

In the demand for a total reduction of aevcntccti lakhs, the Zemindar membeti 
from among the ProgrviMivea and Uberala, were attpixiricd by the entire Nationaliat 
bloc, while the Gdveroment were aiippqrted by the Hindus who made their poaiton 
clear bv atatiiig that, while they were in aymimihy with the piineiplc underlying 
the Bill, they fonid not ngroc to fifty in r cent rcinisi*ioii with its concomitant surcharge 
in taxation, which would inevitably fall on the noii-agriouiturnl classes. 

Mr, Thompson, Uevenue Oommissioncr, and tthc Irrigation Heerctary, explained 
the reaaonableiiess of the present assessineiits on land and canal water, and pointed 
out the unreasonableness of a fifty mr cent rodiiclion, which would only result in 
crippling the beneficent departments, lliis would hardly be to the benefit of the 
cultivating class themselves. 

On the other hand, the supporters of the resolution, particularly Nationalist 
members, maintained that the plight of the laml-owiiing classes was so serious as to 
constitute a positive danger, and it was the duty of the t^tutc to give the required 
reli|^ even by making further rctrciicbmcnt in the dcimrtnient coiieerned. 

Toe Nationalist point of view was put forward l>y !Hr Haksh and Mr. Flahihuliak, 
They aaid that the disiresa among the cultivators was real, and it was the duty of 
the Government to play the part of a frioiid-in>necd towards the peasantry for whom 
they professed to have so much sympathy. The latter had given freely of their 
blood and money during the War to save India and the Empire luxl they were now 
sulking for a helping hand in an emergency which was critical. The situation was 
also not without danger. 

Pir Baksk Khan asked (he (-tovernment not to allow tbemselvrs to be lulled into 
a false sense of securitv through the iirevailing apiK^nrancc of acrjuiisiTncc and peace. 
It was merely the lull before a storm. Htich had iiecn made of law and order in 
recent times. But was not the sympathetic handling of qiicstioiH like these a surer— 
though probably s little indirect— way of roaititaitiing pence attd go(.d Ciovernmeiit ? 
Uosymi^hetic attitude in such matters iiievHahly introduced the vicious circle of 
agrarian diaooutent, disorders and the big stick and thiy had the situation there in 
a nut-shrU. 

Hindu members, includitig Rai Rtehih Jshrr Das, Ihi Sahib Rttchiram and 
Lain Ladha Bam voiced thor opimsilion to the resoUitjon ns it stooil. The J.«eadcr 
of the Hiodu party made it clear that, luid (he ilitnand for remission been put at a 
mom Tcsaomdilo figure, ibey would have given ihiir suiqmrt to U, as they were in 
agreement with the underlying principle of Ihc rcHuluiioii. lint its usefulness was 
BsiTTcd by its oomprehcBsive nature and the vagueness of the f)criod nf which reniis- 
flioR wan sought. Morrover, what guarantee was there that the resultant difiiculty 
would not entail further taxntioii upon a people already ovrriatrdcncd ? income-tax 
payexs and the email artisans would be the son)x;*goats. No doul)t, a contented 
peasantry wwa the backlxine of the admmistration, aiid a discontented one was the 
aappy recruiting ground for malcontents and agitators, but the budget had already 
been haJanoed and passed, and the proi^er n^ucUoii now in the actual collected 
revenue was hardly within the pale of practical polities. 

Finally, Rai Sahib Mekr Chand Khanna made a statement on behalf of the 
Hindus that^ while opposing the resolution as it stood, they were not opposed to 
^uilable relief to the agricditiiral classes. They were not in a position to assese how 
in practice a fifty per cent reduction could be carried out or how it would operate 
on the population lu general, and they were > ompciled to oppose the resolulion as 
it BtO(^. 

Mr, Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, explained la detail, with facts and figures, 
the impopsibility of making such a reduction on the one had and the reasonableness 
of the prcKDt rates of assosoMiit on the other. He scid that the Uxpayefa would 
doubUcBM be happier to have a cent per cent remisaion in rates, but the needs of 
the administration ahoold alio be oonsidored. As rggazda the actual diaUeos, lot the 
ryots remember the palmy days of 1218 and 1911^ when the prices soared high. 
Even now, oomnared to Uie prices ruling in the Settlement yca^ the ryots were 
not worse off. He quoted fibres to prove that the prieee were ie some eases actu- 
ally blc^r. Even ao, the Oovernmeut bad giveo liberal relief in 1929, 1930, sod 
1931 and their policy in this reapoet wtf eioacly correlated to that of the Punjab 
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where too remisgion bed not been pYiccd »t fifty per cent. It wts nnjoet to ebarse 
the Gofernment with lack of gymivithy. They w«Te giving end were prepared to 
give what local relief they could- He waa atiie that even the peaaanlry would be 
more reaaonable than Bomc of the membera, becauao aometimos they could aee 
things better than others. There waa no danger of the peasantry miaunderstanding 
them if they did not support the fifty per cent remission. 

The Sccrelary for Irrigation snid that the Govcmraciit were actnally pving canal 
water to cultivators at lens than the cost price. If they had a seven lakbs cut in 
the canats revenue, not only irrigation but also other activities would come to a 
stand-still. He pointed out the inconsistency of making on the one hand a reduction 
of twenty lakhs in revenue, and on the other asking the Government to undertake 
schemes for bringing drinking water to the arid districts. 

Mr. Cunningham. Finaiirc Member, said that the inten sts of no eommunity were 
closer to the heart of the Government than that of the agricultural classes, and they 
were watching their needs with sympaihy. He oflfered to establish a committee to 
help the House to get the necessary data from the departmeuts concerned, so as to 
be able to arrive at a correct and uholesotnc decision. 

Statutory Provision for Subvention 

There was complete agreement on the next resolution, which recommended the 
incorporation of a provision in the Government of India Act to be placed before 
Parliament in the near future for making the subvention to be granted to the 
Frontier Province a statutory nnd permanent charge on the income of the Central 
Government, in such a way as to enable the Frontier Allministration to be carried 
on in all respects on a footing of equuUty with the rest of British India. 

Speakers in support of this resolution took ilicir stand on the fact that the Fron- 
tier was fulfilling the function not only of an Indian unit, but of an Imperial unit. 
In asking for a statutory provision to make both ends meet, they were only deman- 
ding what was clearly their right. 

The Government found themselves in agreement with the rest of the House, and 
the Finance Member, Mr. Cunningham, promised to communicate the result of the 
debate and the wish of the House to the projKr nuihorilios. 

The Minister said that the dignity of the Frontier Province, which wished to be 
regarded as an equal eomponent of the Itidiou Federation, demanded that the sub- 
vention should 1x7 statutory. 

The resolution was adopted unanimouHly. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

The Frontier Tranquillity Fill ( Contd. ) 

20th. OCTOBER:— Further progress with the considerai ion of the public Tranquillity 
Bi|l was made in the Council to-day when its cxaininalion clause by clause was taken 
up. The (iovoriimcnt were oppoHcii at every stop by Nationnlist memiKsrs raising a 
debate on every possible point. Only three clauses were considered during the day’s 
sitting, two of which were pissed by majorities of 20 to 9 and 25 to 11, while in 
respect of the third, the Govern ment met the opposition half way, agreeing not to 
vest the special powers in any but gazetted oflicers, whereas the original clause con- 
teroplaied that the powers could be exercised by Bub-Inspcctora. 

At the outset, Malik Khuda Bakhsh proposed that the Bill, as reported by the 
select committee, be circulated for elieitiiig public opinion before tbo 7th December 
1932. He WAS supported by other Nutionulists, who pc»iiited out that the select 
committee itself was not unanimous regarding its rcconirncudations, that it was only 
fair that the public should be afTorded an opi>ortunity to have their say respecting 
the measure which aflccicd their Itbeilii^s, that the Government had not behind them 
the support of the elci'ted nou-clficiai element as had been demonstrated by the 
division on Malik Khuda Bakhsh’s motion on the first day, and finally that there 
was no justification for undue haste, csp< daily since the Government would continue 
to enjoy the same powers under the Ordinance till January, 1933. 

The Goveriimcot opposed the amcndnicnt, staling that time was the essence ui 
the thing, and as there would be no further opportunity to frame such a law bet- 
ween now and the time of the expiry of the Oidinancc. 

The amendment was rejected by 20 to 9 voU>b— the Hindus remaining neutral. 

Mr. Abdul Qaffur Khan then propos(.*d that the Act should come into force not 
at once, but on the 1st January 1933. In supprirt of bis amendment, Mr. Gafifor 
Khan stated that the Government would be cnioyiug the same extraordinary powers, 
so to say, by double legislation, firstly under tiie Ordinance and then again by the 
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present Act. There was a posaibilily that the Government and the Congreaa mij^ht 
«*ome to an undcrataiidinfi; in the meantime or that the Round Table Conference 
might reach a deciaion removing the neccasiiy for all these proceedings, and the 
Government might therefore stnv their banda till then. 

Mr, Cunninffhamf Finance Member, joined in the hojie that peaceful conditions 
would soon be restored, which would plcnac none more than the Government, bat 
tb^ could not anticipate things and should follow to their logical conclusion of 
thim as they found them. 

The nmendmcift was lost without a division. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh then moved that the Government should not have pou'cr 
to apply Iho Act to the Province on any part thereof for more than one month, 
and that further rxtention of the measure should be obtained with the sanction of 
the Council, called in a special scasiou. 

lliia amendment was also rejected. 

PnoroBAL To LiAtiT Life of Bill To Six Moxthb 

Malik Khuda liakhsh then moved that the life of the Bill should be liinitai to 
aix months, instead of five years. It was contciide<i that even Ordinances were pro- 
mulgated for only six months. Why then legislate for an unknown future, when 
a new regime would come into being. 

Mr. Ohulam Ba66ant. opponing the amendment, said that Although the Government, 
in the first instance, wanted the measure to l>c a porinanent one, he and bis collen- 
guw in the select committee had perRiindcMl the Government to limit it to five vears, 
This iHsriod was quite reasonable, secinir that similar statutes were being enacted for 
periods of ten years in other parts of India. The time was not far off when the 
province would have complete responsibility and they should prepare for it from 
now onwards. If the coming months should bring nliout an improvement in th'? 
iituation, the future Government would be at lilnTty to shelve the Act end the 
Council to rcncul it altogether, as the popular element would then be fully represen- 
ted on it. The House should therefore have no qualms, that they were legislating 
lor a nci*dlcssly long period. 

Maulri Kur Bakhs^h declared that there wos more oi blind sentiment behind 
some of the arguments advnncrd titan a clear knowledge of w^hat the Bill implied. 
The Government were shown in a d.sikcr shade in comparison with the autocrats of 
old. and that, for what ? For introdiicing a Bill which was in reality innocuous 
and which only authorised the local Oovernmcni to restrict the liberty of persons 
for one month and no more. The .ngitaiion against the Bill was purely urtiuv-ial 
and waa bred as much in ignorance ns in |K;rvity. He fecallcd the words of Pir 
Bakhsh on the land revenue motion when he stated : 'This is the lull 
before a storm." It did not lie in the month of Pir Bakhsh now to say that every- 
thing woa rosy and that an cnaclmcnt for six months would more than cover the 
needs of the ease. 

Khnn Bahadur Alnlul Bahim Khan, who was one of the members of the select 
committee, said that the situation in the Frontier was not the same as iu Bengal, 
and it was hardly fair to treat this province on a par with provinces where similar 
extraordinary legislation bad bmi enacted. It would establish the bonafiUes of the 
Oovcrnnicnt, he said, if they restricted the life of the Bill to' a period less ihnn five 
years, whereas if they persisted in enacting it for the latter period, they would, in 
elTcct, be telling the people of the Frontier that they were no better than ftengars. 

Mr. Cunningham, opposing the motion, said that the law was being passed as 
much for themselves as fov their successors, and an Act for six months would defeat 
its own object. Within two years, there world be im(>ortant constitutional changes 
coming into forcci and it was the duly of the Government to look ahead and 
boyoud. Mr. Cunningham narrated how the Government bad ceme to a compro- 
miao with the majority in the select committee, and maintained that five years was 
the minimum for which the powers would be required. About two years from now. 
he aaid, they would he on the verge of Important constitutioi.at changes which would 
bring with them a certain amount of difijcuUy. They would be untrue to those who 
followed them, if thqy did not provide for that period with reasonable prospects of 
aecurity. Ue esaociated himaelf with the hope that there would bo no need to uae 
them Mwen after rix moutha and trusted that, iu the coming years, people would 
even forget that eadi a law erdated upon the statute book. 

The ameodment was pfeased to a division and declared rejeeted by 25 voice to 
li, HMm tldlBIt with the Qovenimeut. 
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SpetkinK on Malik Kkuia Bakhsh*s amendment that the powers shonld be exor- 
cised by officers not below the rank of Additional District Magistrates, Mr, 
Cunningham said that 8ab-Inspwtors and other officers had so far discharged their 
duties sjid responsibilities with singular ability and conscientiousness, but if tho 
Government would thereby ensure that the Act would not be unpopular, they were 
willing to substitute the words '^Oasetted Officers.” 

Mr. Khuda Bakhsh accepted the amendment on behalf of his party. The House 
then adjourned. 

2 1st OCTOBER:— Bv holding two seesions during the dav, the second day devoted 
to the Frontier Tranquillity Bill, the Council dispos^ of a further batch of Nationa- 
list amendments, the majority oi which were defeated by large majorities, while 
others were either accepted by the Government or withdrawn as a result of Uie 
finance Member agreeing to tbeir principle and promising to incorporate their motif 
D the Bill. In the latter category came Khan Abdul ^Qhaffur Khan*$ amendment 
that reasonable monthly rent should be paid for .the use {and occupation of build- 
ings or land temporarily appropriated by Government and Mr. Habibullah’s amend- 
ment that the quarters oecupica by women should be sacrosanct and should not 
be anldcct to occupation. 

llie amendments accepted bv Government were that a special order issued by 
Goreriiment for the arrest or detention of a person shall be in writing, that Govern- 
ment's grounds for employing special powers shall be reasonable and Sufficient* and 
that the words ‘any means that are absolutely necessary and reasonable may be used* 
be omitted. The burden of speeches in favour of the amendments was that the 
extraordinary powers were likely to be abused and mishandled by officers. In replv 
to this an assurance was given that Government were only giving themselves wide 
latitude, not to be actually availed of in practice, but to fall back upon in case of 
extreme emergency. 

Two provisions to which the greatest opposition was oifered were those applying, 
firstly, to a man ‘about to act* and secondly, the power given to officers to compel 
a particular conduct or abstention therefrom from a suspected person. Both the 
amendments were pressed to a division and lost by majorities of 19 to 10 and 21 to 
8 respectively. 

A feature of the debate to-day as on the previous two days of discussion on this 
bill was that while arguments on both sides were well marshalled and cogently expre- 
sse^no undue heat was generated and remarkably good feeling prevailed. 

That the Frontier Tranquillity Bill was deficient in respect of clear definitions of 
oiTences and their remedies, that it sought to arm the executive with powers un- 
paralleled in (he history of jurisprudence, that it was desirable in the name of law 
Itself (hat some sort of healthy check should be placed on officers who would be 
armed with those powers and the peaceful frontier was being unjustly made tho 
victim of a law which had primarily been conceived for more distant provinces, were 
Bome of the arguments advanced by the nationalist movers of amendments which 
having been sent in the name of each member of the party enabled them to shoulder 
the debate by turns. They particoiarly attacked the phrase; 'about to act*, anrest 
without warrant, verba! delegation of power to arrest, detention without trial for 
fifteen days and thereafter for two months and power to compel a person to take a 
particular course of setion. 

The Finance Member and the Inspector-general of police met them on technical 
grounds and assured them that their fears were ungrounded. 

Two non-official roombors, Messrs. Qkulam Habbani and Maulvi Nur Bakhsh 
stood up against the Nationslist oratory. Mr. Nur Bukbsh deplored that some of 
them were allowing too much play to their imagination and were conjuring up lurid 
pictures of blood and fire throughout the land ue moment the law was placra on 
the Btatnte book. He reminded the house that the same Government had employed 
the Ordinance with great considerateness and could be expected to nse the powers 
which were specifically meant to be used in extraordinary circumstances only, with 
s rewnable sense of decency and appropriateness. 

There was a tassle on the phrase ‘about to act*, the Independents declaring that 
it wis a psychological and hence non-Iegal exprt^ion, whereas Mr, Adam held that 
since even design was made punishable by the Cr. P. Code and in the present ins- 
tooe only deputy superiotendents would be empowered to take oogpisanoe of an 
otrea^, the possibility of hardship, if at all, should really be less, fie replied to 
another opposition argument by stating that the Frontlw was not without its terco- 
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riltie •cti?itiet and it abonld not be anppoacd that terroiiam waa non-eziateot in 
the Frontipr* 

Thii brought forth an affirmation from Mr. A'r Bakh$h that the Frontier had 
■howo exemplary non-violence even in tho face of the greatest provocation, and that 
there was cot a vestige of terrorism in the province. 

Daring the debate it was also pointed ont on behalf of the Government that the 
bill was essentially a preventive measure and as such contained powers that were 
admittedly wide but they would never be employed by Government too harshly or 
tyrannically, As regards detention without trial they had improved upon the Ordi- 
nance and reserved to themselves the right to release a man as soon as they were 
reasonably, sure that tlie arrest had served its purpose. Government had also accep- 
ted the principle of giving a subsistence allowance or compensatian as the case 
might bo to persons afTocted by the bill, but they could not agree to giving a subsis- 
tence allowance to their dcpeiiaeiits as well, as that would only open up a new 
avenue for the solution of unemployment. 

22nd OCTUUER Two other safeguards proposed by independents which Govern- 
ment saw their way to accept to-day related to the reports of public meetings and com- 
pensation for damage caused by acts under the Act. The Finance Member agreed 
that police officers should not have power to depute to a village-headman, lambardars 
and others to do the duty of reporters if, as was asserted by Mr. IHr Baksh, there 
was a danger of private grudges being vented on victims. The section was changed 
accordingly, though the ^wer to take an escort to such meetings including police- 
men was retained. As regards indemnity against claims for damages proposed by 
the Bill, the Finance Member consented to add a proviso that with the previous 
consent of the locsl Government claim for datnages might be put in. 

He accepted and agreed to incorporate in tho bill the principle of daily compen- 
sation to persons such as taxi-drivers and others whose conveyances and other vehi- 
cles Government might had occasion to Bcixe. Similarly be bowed to the popular 
sentiment when he agreed to ensure the SiAnctity of places of worship against searcbes 
and accepted the phrase 'Any place other than mosque, temple, Gurdwara or dha- 
rarosata’ which was mutually arrived at as a n^ult of consultation on the floor of 
the House. 'And why not u church*, said Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, to which 
the Finance Member laughingly replied, 'All rignt. Ijct us have church too.* 

Disobedience of Preventive Order 

Tho stiiTcst opposition of the day was oflTcred on two importaot issues, namely, 
maximum senteocc of two years with hno for disobedience of a preventive order 
nnder sec. 5, and the finality of the tribuiiars verdict. These were also the two 
issues on which the Nationalists appeared to have moral support from outside tbeir 
own ranks. On the latter is^iue Sardar Raja Singh, spoke in support of the amend- 
ment which was finally accepted by the Finance Member when a division was about 
to be taken, while on the former issue Rai Sahib [auUki Ram hud an amendment 
that the seiitenec in the first instance should be one year and two years in the 
second as against aix rooiitbs proposed by the Nationalists. Rai Sahib Ladba Ham’s 
amendment was however ovcrralt^l. being time barred. 

Speaking on Mr. Khuda Bakuha amendmeiit to this section the Finance Member 
said that Govcriiment hud given very careful consideration to the period of punish- 
ment btdore the decision to fix the sentence at two years was arrived at. As the 
bill itself was essentially preventive so this punitive provision was also preventive 
as well as deterrent. Theoretical assertions were in this instance unprofitable and 
practical considerations should nione guide them. As regards tho other powers in 
the Act which were described as too far-reaching and to which safeguards had been 
brought forward, be said that while he recognized the force of some of them he 
could not agree to their iiicorjx>ration, becanse that would only defeat |thc purpose 
of the bill. He appealed to the Houoe to leave it to the good sense and fairness of 
the officials to see that only what was reasonable and necessary was done. 

The Bouse adjourned till the 24t.h, when non-official business was taken up, 
including a motion recommending release of political prisoners. 

Kohat Sufferers* Loan 

24tli. OCTOBER There was an interesting debate in the Council to-day on 
Rai Sahih Mahar Cha*td Khanna's motion recommending the remission of tbe Uiire 
loan of 10 lakhs granted to sufTcren of the Kohat riots in 1924. Rat Saha> Khanna 
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laid tb«t by itrantinn: remiMion the €k)vernment would ooly loae about Ra. 30;000 
yearly for the period o?cr which the instalmeiita were spread. For that fact of 
grace they would earn the gratitude and goodwill of all the three oommuDities. He 
said that the people had taken loans expci*tiiig to rehabilitate themsekes. but thgy 
were now regretting having entered into this additional commitment. On the one 
handt ihe value of immovable property had gone down considerably and trade wu 
at a low ebb due to the depression. Whiehever way they turned, they could nut 
see any hope of being able to pay back the money. On the other hand, the Oovem- 
ment had started making legal recoveries. As a consequence alx>ut forty persons 
had been rendered insolvent and a number of firms had gone into liquidation. In 
other parts of India, where similar disasters had occurred, and Ch>vcrnmeut had eome 
forwtra with some measure of gratuitous aid in conjuction with loans, but *in K^t 
this had not been done. Ue therefore appealed to the Government to show mercy 
to the peo^c. 

While Progressives and Liberals opposed the motion (the Secretaiy of ihe former 
party recalling that on the land revenue remission issue, Hindus had taken up an 
unfavourable attitude, prcsatnably because it was to the benefit of Muslims mostly). 
Nationalists and Hindus solidly supported it. 

The leader of the Nationalist Party deprecated the introduction of communal 
feelings. Moreover, where the question of human sufiering was involved, universal 
sympathy alone should prevail without considerations of community. Ue appealed 
to the Government to write off the amount, because they would thereby be securing 
the objects they claimed they had in view of the maintenance of law and order, 
namely, the bringing of peace and contcntiiient to the people. 

Other speakers, in support of the resolution, said that due to the riots, which 
were accompanit^ by fires, the people of Kobnt had suffered a material loss to the 
extent of four crores of rupees. The Government had gaitiod to the extent of eighty 
lakhs IS eurroncy notice of that value were burnt. This figure, it was] claimed, was 
not an exaggerated otic and had even to some extent been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment Therefore, keeping in view the real hardship prevailing among the people, the 
fact that persons owning thousands and lakhs had been reduced to absolute paupers 
overnight the vast resources of the Government and the difficult times, which had 
been rendertni still more difficult for the Kohat people, due to the refusal of credit and 
the consequent stagnation of business, it was eminently fit and reasonable that the 
Government should show their generosity and remit the entire loan. 

The Finance Member, if/*. Cunningham, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said that the Govcrnincnt bad the utmost sympathy with those 
who had suffered during the riots, whether they wjre Hindus, Mussalinans or Sikha. 
Their sympathy was not iufiacnced by any considerations such as the origin of, or other 
factors connected with, those riots. He wished at the same time, to mime it perfect- 
ly clear that the Government had no intention whatever to forego the amount 
advanced os loan. Ho wished that the Govern men t bud an opportunity to make 
their position clear at the Abbottabad session, boaiuse in that case recoveries on 
instalments at Kiohat would by now have shown belter results. Mr. Cunningham 
stated that within two years of the advancement of the loans, it was found that 
mon^ was not lieing genuinely appropriated for the purposes wherefor it was given, 
in 1930, the year following the period of depression, (he Government, after takiiig 
all the circumstances inio view, extended the period of payment to 20 years aod 
also offered to forego interest, if the instalments were paid on the due date. It waa 
not trade depression, however, so much as the mistaken idea, that a remisaion woald 
be forthcoming, that was responsible for the difficulty which the Government had 
been experiencing in making the recoveries ever since 1930. A very important 
priocipfe was also involved in the question. The revenues of the Government eame 
from the tax-payers and not from a bottomless purse. If remission was to be given 
to Kohat, money would have to come from tax-payers not only of this proviuoe, DUt of 
India as a whole. And then, too, Kohat was uot the only place whieh had ineh tioablea 
or was likely to have them. Therefore, both for the sake of the ^ mod n a me of Iho 
Frontier Province, and the reputation of their people for eommciuial hooeatj, the GKh 
moment could not couotenauoe a move savouring of repudiation of eommiioMnta. 

Rot Sahib Khanna, replying, laid that a pcovinoe wliich had to depend on olhm 
^ a major portion oi their expeoditure, could not be too squeamish iqgudiog eow- 
Ndmjrtkms of crediL ^ ^ ^ 

„1^iMtiniirMUwtbjra0fOt«tol4,tiMBiiiocUj oouMliig oi Hindi u4 
NotioMHoto. 
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TIm Fropte TnmqiullBlf BUI (Cania.) 

During the afternoon sitting of the Council, further progress was made with the 
Tranquillity Bill. The Gorernment Hgrccd to delete clause 20 which laid down 
opeeial procedure for cognisance of olfeticci by courts. Nationalists strongly opposed 
tne principle of vicarious puui<ihnicnt inherent in the infliction of a genei^ fiiio on 
all people of the oflending village, irrespective of whether one was present in the 
village then or not. 

irr. Cunningham replied that the principle was not si unheard of as hod boon 
alleged, because ifl certain Pat ban tril>cs, there was a centuries’ old custom incorpo- 
rating the tame principle where two tribes %vcrc at war. 

28lli. OCTOBER :~The House met to-day, the last day of its current session, to 
pass the Public Tranquillity Hill. 

After adopting the remaining eleven claust.*s which laid down the procedure for 
the trial of oflences comincr under this Act, the House agree 1 to the Bill as a whole 
by 27 votes to 8. 

Nationalists did not move their nraendment to the preamble and the title, but 
they passed all their other amcMidinciits to the whole of the chapter on procedure, 
proposing the deletion of a scries of clauses and also adding a final clansc introdu- 
cing the principle of appeal. All their amend men ts were however defeated. 

On the only division claimed to-day, regarding the deletion of the claosc reser- 
ving to the Government the right of iion-trausfer of cases, the (iovernment bad a 
majority of 20 to 7. 

At the end of the debate, Malik Khuda Bakhsh and Pir Bakhsh for the Nation- 
alists and Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim Khan ( Independent ) voiced the general 
sentiments of the Opposition. The Finance Member Mr, (JunnitvjUam replied to 
their points later, before the Bill was linaliy put. 

‘•Not in Keeping with the Spirit of the Reforms” 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh said that from the very inception of the Pill, his party had 
tried every means open to them to persiMdc the Government to change their mind, 
but without success. He took an imaginary accused tbrougii all the processes con- 
templated by the Act, the penalties reservea for him and the privileges denied to 
him, and said that looked at in that light, the Council could not congraiulatc itself 
on its first important performance. It was not as though only Congressites or ‘Ued- 
Kbirts’ were involved, nc said. The hou’blc members were G(|ii:dly involved. The 
Act was not in keeping with the spirit of the Hdorms. It had not been discussed 
on its merits in the Council, but on a party basis, which was a very dangerous 
procedure to follow in the case of such a far-reaching legislation. 

Plea for Policy of Coxciliation 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahiman appealed to the Government in the name of Bri- 
tish justice to' think twice before placing the Act on the statute-book. He declared : 
‘•If the British administration is respected anywhere in the world. 1 btlievc it is be- 
cause of its magnificent traditions of imparti.al justice. Wc now hope that they will 
give us the same freedom which they themselves cherish.” He pleaded for a policy 
of conciliation and goodwill on both sides, and s.aid if that policy w.tc adopted, the 
necessity for such drastic measures would not exist. The Khan Bahadur concluded 
by saying that those whom the Bill was intended to deter were penplc prepan d for 
worst. Imprisonment and confiscation were only a mild sort of punishment 
compared to what they were ready to auircr. The Bill, therefore, would not serve its 
pur^sc, hut would only cause hardship among the general population. 

Province’s debt to CoN(mE.ss and “red shirts” 

Moulvi Nur Baksh Khan, supjMrting the passage of the Dill, said that those 
who opposed the. measure were deceiving themselves and others by drawing the 
picture of a martial law regime to prevent the enactment of the Bill into law. That 
was a false picture. They knew the dangers threatening the Frontier, the organisa- 
tions working against the Government, and the length to which they were prepared 
to go- If the Government were honest to themselves and to the people they coold 
not but assume the powers now asked for by them. While candidly admitting that 
U&e Frontier Province owed something to the Uongress and the R'xl-Sbirt movement 
in the way of the aeoel«nitk)n of the present Reforms, he, at the same time, warned 
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tMt »dmircw that other upccta of their wAiritK!* were inimiea) to the heat ieterMU 
of the Frontier piople mid muHi be curbed. He opined that the ume eneriaf niffbt 
now be directed luto more coiiHtradivo channels, such ai edaeation and the mipi^ 
roent ox the condition of toe people. 


••Dis|J.I.USION'ED AST* CHASTENED’* 

Ar BahshKhnn jiaid that ihry would Iw ret urn in/; to their conititueneiee diailln- 
aiqncd and chMteiira. Thev had Ikvii warned that the Council was incapable of 
doitiir any ^ood to the {icopK*, hut they had iieverthelt'ss come forward at optimiata 
to co-operate in workinj^ tlic Jlcfornm. And the presfiit Hill was what they were 
DOW taking Iwick to their eletlors. Indeed, they were tinronscioiisly counlenaiicinff 
the acts of (foveriimcnt. Me. therefore, made it elear that the law that waa now 
bciiiR citaeled had not the least support from the Indi'pcndcnt Party. 

Tin: O 1 TUT.U. Sl'OKIClMAN 

^r. CunMinfjham, replying to the debate, paid a tribute to the manner in which 
the Jlonac ns a whoK* had oo-o|>4TafiHl in pultiiifr the Bill on the statiHO-book, and 
the rcndnicas with which they had ^iven their help. Xo doubt, the Bill waa a oeii* 
0U8 addition to the law of the province, but if they could ihiss through the neat bfe 
years writhout eiK'ounterinu the tronbles of the previous years, the OoTernment 
ivouid be plnd even to for^iot that such a law cxistcKl. The Government hoped that 
there would no nec(‘ssiiy to apply the Act. If he had any part to play in the 
futun; administration of the provinces, he would scij to it that the law waa jndicially 
ndministcicd with an rye solely to the maintenance of law and order and the bring- 
ing of pence and tranquillity to the iH'opIc. As rigards the charge of tyranny 
brought against the British (lovenimeiit. Mr. Cunningham defied anybody in or 
outside the l^Iousc honestly to say that the British rule had not been of immenae 
advantage to the people of this conntry. Whatever mistakes they might have com- 
mitted. the broad tmrpose of the British Government had been to defend the peoplca 
of Jndin from injustice and to strive, with all their strength and sometimes with 
jhcir hves. to prcseryi; and imrcasc the ]>rospcrity of India. The BUI had 
b«cn ULseribctl as being eontrary to the spirit of the reforms. The reply 
to that ehargi* w’.as iliat all Ui forms necessarily implied sclf-discipline and 
control on the pan of tin- people, without which frccuom would only be a snare and 
a delusion. It was with that objiet in view that the Government bad brought for- 
ward this measure. 

rhe House (livided, 27 voUsl io favour of the Bill and 8 ogainst it. 

The CTouneil then adjouriiid sine die. 
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the S«*pleml)cr* session of the .\ssAm Legislative Council ntBhilloiig on the 
i2lh. September His Kxcellency the (Jovernor reviewed briefly the financial 
Tiosition of the Province for the past five years, and said that the current year’a 
cvonoinic depression bad grown still more intense, and the ultimate deficit of the 
^rrent year’s working expenditure was cxpee.ted to l>c 37 lakhs. l*hc proposals of the 
Re^treiichmcnt Committee, which had been given elFect to, resulted in a saving of 16 
lakhs an Dually. The other orders issued by the Government had reduced the revenue 
expenditure from 2 ctotva and 97 lakhs in 1929 to an estimated expenditure of 2 
crows and 40 lakhs in 1932. Further retrenchment was also being conaidcred. 

His Excellency the Governor complimented the province generally on the fact 
that revolutionary and other Hub\Grsivc movements aflcctcd the province little, aa 
^mpared with the other provinces. 
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Discussion on Communal Awabd 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Communal Award was discussed in the Council 
to-day General dissatisfaction was expressed except by representstiTea of the 
Depressed and Backward classes. 

In the course of the debate, the I deader of the Planting Group referred to the 
**|Crossly inequitable recommendation of the Fraii<*hi>ie Committee concerning his 
oommunity’' which, be said, was in direct contradiction to the recommendations of 
the Assam Oofernment, the rroTincial Committee and the Simon Commission. 

Plea for 8tTBRF.NTiON 

15lh. SEPTEMBER :->The Council to-day passed a resolution recommending a 
snbrention from the Central Revenues for meeting the deficit of the province, the 
protection of the ;North-£ast Frontier and the adniinisiratiou of Occupied and 
Backward Hill areas. 


Enquiry into Agbiculti-rai. Situation 

Another resolution roc'ommcnding the institution of an enquiry into the present 
agricultural situation in the province, with a view to ascertsiining the rapacity of the 
people to pay the existing revenue, was withdrawn on the ussiirancc of the Govern- 
ment that this was already being done. 

The House also passed the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill* 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day adopted the report of the Public 
ceoniits Committee on the audit and appropriation rc|X)rt fur 19o031 and voted 
.emands for supplementary and excess grants. 

Abbam Land Uevesue Re<sitlation Amend. Bill 

The House agreed to circulate Abdul Khalitjuc Choudhunj s Assam l.innd Revenue 
Regulation Ameudment Bill 1932. for eliciting public opinion. The Bill seeks to 
introduce, in respect of sales of immovable proiierty fur non-payment of land 
revenue, annulment of sales whcri-in the money due with compensatiou is deposited 
within thirty days from the date of the sale. 

OriUAf AND Excise Amendment Bills 

17th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, (he FiXeise Minister moved that the 
Assam Opium Amendment Bill and the Amim Kxeise Amendment Ihll, as modified 
in the select committee stage, he taken into coiiKideration. But as ohjeetion was 
taken, on the ground of want of proper notice, consideration was postponed to the 
next session. 

Sir Mahomed Saadullah presented the report of the seU'ct committee on Standing 
Orders, for the passing of certain nmciidmonts. the most iinportniii in'ing one relating 
to prohibition in the speeches of the members of the Council, of rcfiectiuns upon the 
conduct of the Governor-General or the Governor. 

Mr. B, C. Oostcami'a motion regarding the provision of a second chamber in the 
new constitution wss discussed and lost by the e.'isting vote on the President, there 
being 16 votes for and 16 against. 

The Council was at this stage prorogued. 
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THE PKEIIER’S COMMUNAL AWARD 


The Genet is of the Award 

The foUowinjr w a ficqncnco of cwci.l!i Uailmi' np to the decmion ot the nritieh 
Ciovorninent to mnke a conimnnnt awiini^, and wan imsiud in a Oovvriiiucnt of India 
••onimunique 

In 1020, largely a« a reMiJt of rcprewiitation*; laado l>y Indian Imdcra. Lord Ifwii 
urnqnnctd that bi*fon‘ a acln'ine for a iii*w Indian eoiiFtitiitirn waa platTod bufotJ 
rarliameiil. a Kouml Table Confenmoc Mould beheld in liOndon at. >vhirh full eppor- 
tunHy wouM be givi'n to ladinn Fe])n‘M*niativeH for diaius»ing all matters conncclcd 
with it. The ffrat sewsinn of the Coiifcn*uee took plnec in lx)ndoii in Iho winter of 
llKJO-31. A Sub-(’oinniitil<*c. known a^ the MinnrUma ITonTmittee, was formed and 
itH merabera nelci'ti'd from araongHt the reaponKihlu hmlera of tlie various eommunt- 
tU'S. Its ehief funetion was to emteavoiir to find a aoliition of the problem of eom* 
niiinal r<*preHcntation. This f^'onriinttLv mot six times, hut during the proceedings it 
beCiimc incrcnsjngly evidiMit that seriou.s and indci'tl ftindaineninl ditTeretices of opinion 
existed b^'tween the memberH oa this pnrtieiilarly itn|)ortant BuhjiM't. A satisfactory 
Bctilcmcnt of the quosiioit was iiaturntly of vital im])ortanec to ail, siacc the more 
acute the dilTcrcnces between tin? various communities in a country so large as 
India arc shown to be. the more ditriciilt is it to evolve a scheme dt responsible 
Bclf-govcrnmcnt which is likely to work siiiootbly. XovcrthclesR, the first session o 
the Confcrcnrc terminated without any agrcc'inmt whatever having been reached or 
the commnnal (|UCstioii. The Prime ^litli8tcr and odicr British statesmen used Ibeii 
liost endeavours to bring the )Hirties together, eontiniuilly cmphasixTiig the nccessii) 
for eonipietc agreement and towards the end of the Conference earnestly appealct 
to them to coin|>OBC their difTerences before the next Si'ssion. 


* In this connection it would be interesting to resil an account of the gimesh 
of the communal electorate as given by Mr. ,1. B. Petit in the course of a speech 
that he made on a resolution on Cominiinal Award during the Poona Session of Ihi 
Bombay Council. We quote below the relevant laissngi’s from his spcrec.h 

“As is woll-known, the late Mr. (bikhnle was in very close toin^h with Lord Mor 
ley during the development of the Morlcy>Minio reforms. Jlc had his coropleti 
eoiifidciice and was being freely consulted by him during the formation of hip 
scheme. Jt was in the year P.iOO when [ also happimed to l)C in liOndon at the time 
and was privileged to work with Mr. (tokhalc in this matter more or less ns hit 
private secretary, when 1 had to haiulle his confidential corrirsiKindcnce and papers, 

{ >re)>arc staicnienta for him, cull out figures from (lovcriiment reports and blue 
looks, and w’as in a variety of ways, otherwise very closely assorialcu with him in 
bis eollaborntioii with Ixird Morley. It was accordingly my privilege not only to 
knoiv iiiAiiy important incidents connected with the ndorms but also to discuss with 
him many matters arising out of them. It was during one of these discussions that 
he told mo that though Ijord Morley enioytd the complete confidence of the Cabinet, 
he had been considerably hniidi(>ai>pGd by the inexorable rondition that had IxMsn 
imposed upon him by liie Premier and the other members of the Oovt»rnmcnt, that 
ill all his pro|x>su]8, he must carry the (Tovernment of India with him if his reforms 
were to be accepted by the Cabinet as a whole. The Oovernmenl of India, or, rather 
the forces of reaction behind them, who. as usual, were opiKiscd to any advance at 
all. went on putting difficulties after difficulties in Lord Morlcy’s way. many of 
which, however, I^rd Morley, shrewd and powerful that he was, unceremoniously 
brushed aside. Hut there was one condition which the Government of India put 
forward on which they were adamant. That was that the cry of our Mahomedan 
friciids for special treatment should bo recognised and that the principle of commu- 
nal scats and separate electorates must be accepted and introduced in the constitu- 
tion as an absolute condition precedent to the introduction of any reforms in any 
form or shape. Great though Lord Morlcy’a influence in the Cabinet was, still even 
he felt himself helpless before this determined demand of the Government of India 
in face of which, he was dcabtfnl of carrying the Cabinet with him, unless be yiela- 
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The McoDd Round Table Coofmioe met in London on 7. 19SL but ae 
aucb n^tiationa for a communal aetttement aa there had been in India during the 
interval bad proved abortive, the aitnation 'remained aa diflkuU aa before. The 
Minoritiea Oemmittee rcaaaembkd with the Prime Miniater aa Chairman, and ho 
once more appealed to the membera to agree amoagit tbemaelvea on Inia vital 

S ucation. The Committee, howevcTi which now iocluded Mr. Qandbi, after long 
taenaaiona, recorded with drep regret that it bad failed to reach any agreed coti* 
clnaion on t^ difficult and eontroveraial qnealion which had been the anbject of 
ita deliberations. A noticeable feature of these meetings bad been an inereaBii^ 
deeire on the pmt of the Indian mcnibcra that the Btitiah Government ahonid aettio 
the dispute on its own authority, but the regneata of the varbua members of the 
Committee were accompanied by a numlior of aneh enidal and eontlicting reserva- 
tions that it proved impossible for the British Government to reach mny decision 
with regard to them. The Prime Minister, 'however, aa Chairman of the Committee 
oflerLd to |tive n temporary decison provided that every member signed an agree- 
ment pledging himaeli in advance to anpport it. The oficr was not accepted. 

Bubargucntly, at the Plenary aesaioo ot the second Confcn^nce^ the Prime Miniater, 
in outhniag the future policy of the British Government, stated that since it was 
cxtrenoely undesirable tliat the introduction of oonstitntional reforms should be 
iiidefinitely blocked by the failure of the eommunitiea to reach an agreement, the 
British Government might be compelled to a{>pJy a provisional scheme. He, however, 


ed to this erv, which was being engineered and fostered and encouraged by hostile 
forces behind the scenes in this country for purposes of their own, through the 
Instrumentality of rooriband associations and of simiLir mushroom organizations, 
which they bdped to dost with the rapidity of the prophet's gourd with the avowed 
purpose 01 sending representations to the Cabinet the next day, with the result that 
hundreds of petitions were mercilessly flung in a very short time at the face of a 
bewildered Secretary of State. This demand and all ita unsavoury implteations were 
vholly incompatible with the firm convictions and great traditions of liord Blorley ; 
and Mr. Gokbalc took good care Ui acquaint him with the superficial character of 
the demand and the manner in which it had been worked up by the forces of reac- 
tion in this country. But, as I have said before, he was powerfesa and had to adeet 
between giving the reforms on this condition, or giving no reforms at all. But. Lord 
Morley made bis choice nndcr Mr. Goldmle’s advice and gave the reforms with the 
canker of ihe communal element attached to them. He knew, however, that it would 
come ill the way of the progress of the country in the future and prevent the union 
of its difiitent sections into one nation. He, therefore, advised Mr. Qokhale to try 
and iiidnco bis countrymen to get rid of this element at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in the iiikresis of the county. This Mr. Ookbale and bis co-workera endeav- 
oured to do, first at Allahabrd in 1910 when the Congress was held in that city 
under the presidency of Sir William Wodderbum ; and finally, at Lucknow when 
the celebrated Hindu-Moslem Pact was effected. I was present on both the occasions 
and can vouch for the persistence and determination wiui which poor Mr. Gokhale 
and hia friends laboured to have this element eselnded from onr cooatitntion. How 
far he was able to achieve this end, is known to you aa much as to me. The mia- 
ehievons element of communal conaidcratioDS was thus first introduced into our 
constitution with the Morley-Mioto Reforms. The subaeqnent devdopmeot of this 
demand and the consequent contamination of this infection to the otner minorities, 
is a matter of history. The love which the forces behind the Government of India 
•bowed in the first instance for onr Mnslim brethren, gradnalij spread to the non- 
Brahmiua, the depressed elaasea, the Ungayats, the llarathaa, the Sikhs, the Anglo- 
Indiana and the East Indians, with results already known to us all ; and last thon^ 
not least, it has now extended to the Ruling Princes of India ! It haa already 
eaoaed acriona eompUeationa and effuotively prevented the different seetiona and com- 
mhoiticB in the country from nniting into a nation. 

*Thia is how the whole game began ; this ia how it has been played : this is how 
it haa progresiMxl ; and thie la whm it haa landed ns. Who can aay that those who 
engineered the plot have not won over us ? Their plan to divide and disintegrate ns 
has anoeeeded only too welL This piooeaa is still at work ; and the fight between 
the Prineea and the peopler whenever It comes,— as come it most,— will be the erow- 
Bing glory of this pernleioni and Bdiehievona more. It ie for ns, however, to arrest 
thw giQfwui MM* tc ooositUiMiia oTit ia the nat i O Ba l intmai, 

Bol eiremnstaBees do BOt yet eeeiB to be ripe lor sBch b step.’ 
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again pointed out the dieadvantagcs of this course, from the point of tiew of the 
Indians thcmsclres, as well as that of th^ British Uovcrnment and urged the dele- 
gates once more to meet to^th.*r and endeavour to present the British Oovernment 
with an agreement. It is thus perfectly obvious, and cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised, that the British Government had, by suggestion and sympathy, done every- 
thing in its power to persuade the leaders to arrive at a settlement of their own 
problems. 

in order to provide for continuance of the work on the reforms after the close 
of the second session of the Round Table CoiifcrcMice, the Prime Minister appointed 
a small representative Consultative Committee. It was provided that this Committee, 
which was to work in India, should maiiitain ctrectivc touch with the Prime 
Minister through His Excellency the Viceroy. It first met in February, 1932, but it 
quickly became evident that it could not carry out more than a portion cf (he 
ffunctions allotted to it so long as the communal problem remained unsolved. In the 
meantime the liotind Table Conference delegates, including those who had been 
members of tbc Minorities Cominittee, had returned to India with the exhortations 
of the Prime Minister fresh in tlieir minds. They failed, however, to make any 
serious concerted efforts to arrive at a seulemeiit. The deadlock remained, and the 
deliberations of the Consultative Committee were thus to a large degree inefl'eotive. 
The memlMsrs of the Committee, recognising that not only the progress of their own 
work, but also the introduction of the reforms themselves, would be jeopardised by 
the absence of some solution of the communsl problem thereu|K>n unanimously 
agreed to appeal to the British Government to devise a settlement. 

The British Government had repeatedly and emphatically indicated their reluc- 
tance to interfere in a matter which is entirely the concern of Indians themselves, 
and hod urgisl that the prospects cf the new constitution working smoothly would 
be greatly increased if an agreed settlement of the communal problem could be 
devised by the parties concerned, instead of being imposed from outside. Nevertheless, 
when thus appealed to by the Consultative Committee, they undertook to discharge 
the dilhcult and embarrassing function rcciuired of them, despite the fact that no 
such pledges as had previously been asked for had been given. It should be 
empbasixed that since the British Govcruiueiit were reluctant to devise a Bettlemcnt, 
and since the Indians appealed to them to do so, the latter have no moral justiftca- 
tion whatever lor conimoniiug unfavourably on the provisions contained in it. It 
was solely owing to their sincere desire that the iiitrod action of the re/oroMi should 
not be unduly delayed that the BritishiGovernment undertook tolperforin so distasteful 
a task at all. The iuet should be brought out in. tho|ciearest possible manner that it is 
impossible for any setllcment of the communal question to satisfy in full the claims 
put forward by toe various conirounitics. In so far as each party to the dispute 
has put forward demands for greater represent alion than the others could agree to, 
it is inevitable tint the terms of the sciilemciit should fall short of wint they 
require. Indeed, the more equitable the settlement is, tbc more likely is it to prove 
disappointing to all concerned in it. But since the Ihitish Gov ern meat is entirely 
disinterested, and in making the award is uoing its utinusl to solve a most difficult 
problem in the best interwts of all, it is hoped that Indians will accept it in the 
s|)irit it is made, and will honestly try to make it work. Finally, it may be meo- 
tioned tint the Secretary of rltate has promised that if, before the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is passed, the various Indian communities can reach a general 
settlement of their own which differs from his, he will willingly accept U.” 

Premier’i Explaaatory Statement 

On the publication of the award, the Prime Minister issued the foHowiiig expla- 
natory statement 

**Not only as tbc Prime Minister but as a friend of India who has for the lost 
two years taken a special interest in the questions of minorities, i feel that 1 ought 
to add a word or two of explanation to the extremely important decisicn on oom- 
muual representation that the Government arc annouuciog to-^y. 

‘*We never wished to intervene in the commnnal controversies of India. We made 
that abnndanily clear during both the sessions of the Round Table CoofereDce when 
we strove hard to get Indians to settle this matter between themselves, We have 
revised from the very first that any decision that we may make is likely, to bs^in 
with at any rate, to Be criticised by every community purelt from the point of vww 
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of iU own completo deminds, bat we belieFe that in the end considerations of In- 
diaa needs will prerail and all comroanities will see that their duty is to co-operate 
in workini? the new constitation which is to giro India a new place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

SETTLEUBirT SUBJECT TO BeVISIOW BY AGREEMENT 

*Oar dntF was plain. As the failure of the oommnnities to agree amongst them- 
selFes h'is placed an almost insartnountable obstacle in the way of any constitu- 
tional dcFcfopment, it was inenmbant mion Qovernment to take action. In accor- 
dance, therefore, with the pledges that I gare on behalf of the Government at the 
Bonnd Table Conference in response to repeated appeals from representative Indians 
and in accordance with the statement to British Parliament and approved by it, 
Oovernment are to-day publishing a scheme of representation in Provincial Assem- 
blies that they intend in duo course to lay before Parliament unless iu the mean- 
while the eommunities themselves agree upon a better plan. 

We should bo only too glad if, at any stage before the proposed Bill becomes 
law, the communities can roach an agreement amongst themselves. But guided by 
the past experience, Government are convince I that no further negotiatious will be 
of any advantage and they can be no party to them. They will however be ready 
and willing to substitute for their scheme any scheme whether in respect of any 
one or more of Governor’s provinces or in respect of the whole of British India that 
is generally agreed and accepted by alt the parties affected. 

The Case fob Bepabate Electorates 

In order to appreciate the Government’s decision, it is necessary to remember 
the aotuai eonditions in which it is being given. For many years past, separate 

electorates, namely, the grouping of particular categories of voters In territorial cons- 
tiinencies by themselves have biion regarded by minority communities as an essen- 
tial protection for their rights. In each of the recent stages of constitutional deve- 
lopment, separate electorates have consequentially found a place. However much 
Goverameot may have preferred a uniform system of joint electorates, they found it 
impossible to abolish the safeguards to which miiiorites still attach vital importance. 
It would serve no purpose to examiue the cause which in the past have led to this 
■tgte of affairs. I am rather thinking of the fntnre. I want to see the greater and 
the (Smaller communities working together in peace and amity so that th^ will be 
DO further need lor a ^ipeeiai form of protection . In the meantime, however, Go- 

vemasent have to face facts as they are and must maiatain this exceptional form of 
BepresentatioD. 

The Position Of The Depressed Glasses 

There are two leaturoa of the decision to which 1 must allude. One 

has to do with the depressed classes and tbe other with the represen- 
tation of women. Government would be quite unable to justify a scheme 

whi^ omitted to provide what isreaily requisite for cither. Our main 
object in the case of the Depressed Claases has been, while securing 
to them the spokesmen of their own choice in the legislatures of the province where 
they are found in large numbeca, at the aame time to avoid electoral arrangements 
whieh would perpetuate their segregation. Oonaeqaeiitially, Depressed Class voters 
will vote in gaieral Hindu ooustituenciet and an elected member in such a eonsti- 
tueney will be influenced by his reaponslbility to this sectioa of the electorate, but 
lor the next 20 years there will also be a nnmber of special seats fllled from special 
Impressed Class electorates in the areas where these voters chiefly prevail. The 

anomaly of giving certain members of the Depressed dosses two votes is abundantly 
jnsUfled by the urgent need of securing that their claims should be effectively expre- 
•aed and the prospects of improving thor aetoal condition promoted. 

Women’s Bigbtb 

As regards women voters, it has been widely reoognised in recent years that the 
women’s movement in India holds one of the Imys of progress. It is not too mnoh 
to aay that India cannot reach the poaitkm to wmeh it aspiree in the world until 
iu women play their dne part as educated apd inflnential eitixens. There are nn- 
doDbtedly ssrions olpeetkma to extending to the r^reseotation of women the oom- 
mnnal method, bat il aeate are to he r es e r ve d lor womeo as such and women 

membefs are to be fririT distriboted aaoDg the oommwaHasB, there is, in the exist- 

ing oironssstanoss, bo sJUnutiye. 
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With this explanation, I commend the scheme to Indian communities as a fair 
and honest attempt to bold the balance between the condictioft claims in relation to 
the existing position in India. them take it, ihouich H may not for the moment 
latisfj the full claims of any of them as a workable plan for dealing with the ques- 
tion ii representation in the next period of India’s constitutional development. Let 
them remember, when eiamining the scheme, that they themselves failed when press- 
ed again and agaiu to produce to us some plan which would give general satisfaction. 

Communal Co-Operation A Condition Of Proorxsb 

In the end, only Indians themselves can settle this question. Hie most that 
Government can hope for is that their decision will remove an obstacle from the 
path of constitutional advance and will thus enable Indians to concentrate their 
attention upon solving the manv issues that still remain to be decided in the 6eld 
of constitutional advance. Let leaders of all Indian communities show, at thia criti- 
cal moment in India's constitutional development, their appreciation of the fact that 
communal co-operation ia a condition of progress and that it it their apecial duty 
to put upon tbemselvefi the responsibility of making the new constitution work. 


Text of the Award 


The following is the text of the Communal Award which was published simnl- 
taoeously in London and Simla on the 16th. August 1932 

(1) In the statement made by the Prime Minister on the let December last, on 
behalf of His MHjesty’s Government at the close of the second session of the Round 
Table Conference, which was immcdistelv afterwards endorsed by both the Houses 
of Parliament, it was made plain that if the communities of India were unable to 
reach a eettlement acceptable to all parties on the communal questiona which the 
Conference had failed to solve, His Maji*sty's Government were determined that 
India's constitutional advance should not, on that aecount, be frustrated, and they 
would remove thia obstacle by devisUig and applying themselves a provistooal 
scheme. 

(2) On the l9th March last, His Majesty''s Government having been informed 
that the continued failure of the communitiea to reach an agreement was blocking 
the progress of the plans for the framing of the new (\>nstitution, stated that they 
were eng^ed upon a careful re-examiuaiioii of the difficult and controversial ques- 
tions which arose. They are now satisfied that without a decision on at least some 
aspects of the problems connected with the position of the minorities under 
the new Coastiiution, no furihor progress can be made with the framing of the 
Constitution. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government have, accordingly, decided that they will include 

f rovisions to give effect to the scheme set out below in the proposals relating to the 
udian Coastiiution to bi; laid in due course before Parliament, The scope of this 
scheme is purposely confined to the arrangements to be made for the represcotatioa 
of the British Indian communities in the provincial Icgislaturea, consideration of 
representation in the legislature at the Centre being deferred for the reason given in 
paragraph 20 below. The decision to limit the scope of the scheme implies in no 
way failure to realise that the framing of the Constitu(i;,a will neccssitwte decision 
on a number of other problems of great importance to the minorities, but has been 
taken in the hope that once a pronouncement has been made upon the basic ques- 
tions of the method and proportions of representation, the communities themselves 
msy find it possible to arive at a modus vivmdi ou the other communal problema, 
which have not as yet received the ezaminaiioii they require. 

14) His Majesty a Government wisn it to be must clearly understood that they 
themselves cao be no parties to negoiiations which may be initiated with a view to 
the revision of their decision, and will not be prepared to ^ give oonsideratioii to 
any representation aimed at securing a modifleauon of it, which it not supported by 
Mi the parties affected. But they are most desirous to close no door to an ■IC'm 
MMement should such happily be forthcomiug. If, therefore, before the new Qo- 

80 
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veroment of India Act hta paiiied into law, they are aatitfied that the eommnnities 
who are concerned are mutunliy agreed upon a practieable alternatire acheme either 
in respect of any one or more of the Governor’s provinces, or in^ respect of thf 
whole of British India, they will be prepared to reGonimctid to Parliament that tb 
alternative should be substituted for the provisions now outlined. 

General Features Of The Scheme 

(5) Seats in the Legislative Councils in the Governor’s Provinces or in the Lower 
House, if there is an upper chamber, will be allocated as shown in paragraph 24 
below 

(6) Election to the scats allotted to Mahomedan, European and Sikh constituen- 
cies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates covering between them 
the whole area of the province (apart from any portions which may in special cases 

escluded from the electoral area as “backward’’). 

lYovision will be made in the constitution itself to empower revision of this elec- 
tors! arrangement (and other similar arrangi'mcnts moiiiioiicd below) after ten years 
with tbe assent of the communities aftcctid, for the nscertninment of which suitable 
means will be devisKl. 

(7) All qualified electors who arc not voters eiiher in a Mahomedan. Sikh, Indian 
Christian (see para 10), Anglo Indian (see para 11) or European constituency, will be 
entitled to vote in a general constituenev. 

(8) R'ven scath will be rea^Tved for Mahrattas in certain selected plural-member 
general constituenrim in Bombay. 

(9) Members of the “(lcpre'«s<*d classes’’ qualitnd to vote will vote in a general 
constituency. In view of i the fact that, for a considerable period, these classes would 
be unlikely, by this means alone, to secure any adeqnaL* representation in the 
Legislature, a number of special seats will be nssigned to them as shown In para 
24 below. These scats will be filled by elt*ction from the siH’cial constituencies in 
which only the membt^rs of the “depressed classes”, tlectorally qualified, will be entit- 
led to vote. Any person voting in such a special constituency will, os stated above, 
be also entitled to vote in a general constituency. It is intnidtd that these 
consiituencicB should be formed in sclecteil areas where the “depressed classes” are 
most numerous and that except in Madras they should not cover tbe whole area of 
the province. 

In Bengal, it seems possible that in some general constituencies, the majority 
ot the voters will belong to the Df'pn^ssed Classes. Accordingly, pending further 
ill vest ipuiou, no number has fixed for members to be ireiunied from the 
Special Depressed Class constituencies in that Province. It is intended to si cure 
that the Dcprcssird Classes should obtain not less than teu seats iu the Bengal 
Legislature. 

The precise definition, in esch province of those who (if elcctonilly qualified) will 
be entitled to vote in the s|)ecial Depressed Class constitnc.icies, has not yet been 
finally determined, it will be b.xsed, as a rule, on the general principles advocated 
in the Franchise Ckimmiitce’s report. Mmlificatiou may, however, he tlmnd necessary 
in some proviiices in Northern India, where the applieKtion of the general criteria of 
untouchabilily might result in a definition unsuitable, in some respects, to tbe special 
conditions of tbe province. 

His Majesty’s Government do not consider that these special D.'pros^icd Classes 
constituencies will bo required for more than a limited time. They intend that the 
Constitution shall provide that they shall come to an end after twenty years if they 
have not prcviouslv been abolished under the general lowers of electoral revision re- 
ferred to m para 6. 

(10) Election to tbe seats allowed to Indian Christians will be by voters voting 
in separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain that the formation of 
Indian Christian constituencies covering the whola area of a province is impracti- 
cable and that accordingly, special Indian Christian constituencies will have to be 
formed only in one or two seleided areas in a province. Indian Christian voters in 
these areas will not vote in a general constituency. Indian Christian voters outside 
these areas will vote in a general constituency. Special arrangemoots may be ne^- 
ed in Bihar and Orissa where a considerable pro^rtion of the Indian Christian 
eommuniu belong to aboriginal tribes. 

(11) Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters voting in 
separate communal electorates. It is at present intended, subject to the investigation 
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of any ixiftctieal diiBcaltiet that may arise that the Anclo-Iii::ian oonatitneDclei ahall 
eofer the whole area of each prorioce, postal ballot being employed : bat no final 
decision has yet been reached. 

(12) The method of filling the seats assigned for representatives from the Bach- 
wara Areas is still under investigation, and the number of seata so assigned ahonld 
be regarded as provisional^ pending final decision as to the constitutional arrange- 
ments to he made in relation to such areas. 

(13) His Majesty’s Government attach great importance tc securing that the new 
legislature should contain at h ast a small numbiT of women members. Thqr feel, at 
the outset, this object could not be achieved without creating a certain namber of 
aeata specially allotted to women. 1'hey also feel it is essential that women membsra 
should not be drawn disproportionately from one community. They have been un- 
able to find any system which would avoid this risk snd wciild be consistent with 
the rest of the scheme for representation which they have found it neceasary to 
adopt, except that of limiting the electorate for each spcrial women's seat to voteni 
from one community, subiecr, to the exception explained in para 24 below. Special 
women's scats have accordingly been sfiecifically divided as explained in para 84 
below between the various communities. The precise eicctorsi machinery to be em- 
ployed in these special constituencies is still under consideration. 

(14) Scats allotted to “Labour” will be filled from non-comrounal conatitneneien. 
Electoral arrangements have still to be dcterroiiicd, but it is likely that in meet 
provinces Labour constituencies will be partly trade union and partly special ooostl- 
tttcncies as recommended by the Fraiichtse Committee. 

(15) biH'cial seals allotted to Commerce and Industry. Mining and PlantiM will 
be fill^ by election through Chamiiers of Commerce and various asaociations. Detaili 
0 ^ the electoral arrangements for these scats must await further investigation. 

(16) S)»ecial seats allotted to Land-holders will be filled by election by apeoial 
Landholders' constituencies. 

(17) The method to be employed for election to University seata is still under 
consideration. 

(18) His Majesty's Government have found it impossible in determining these 
questions of reprcs<‘iiiaiioo in the provincial legislatures, to avoid entering into a con- 
siderable detail. There remains, iievertbelcss, the determination of the constituencies. 
They intend that this task should be undertaken in India as early as possible. 

It is possible in some instances that delimitation of constituencies might he 
materially improved by a slight variation from the number of seats now given. His 
Majtwty's Government reserve the riglii to make such slight variations tor such a 
purpose, provided they would not materially afiect the essential balance between the 
communities. No such variations will, however, be made in (he case of Bengal and 
the Punjab. 

(U)i The question of the com position of Second Chambers in the provinces has ao 
far received comparstively little attention in the constitutional discuaaions, and re- 
quires further coiisideraiioii before a decision is reached aa to which provinoea ahall 
have a Second Chamber or a scheme is drawn up for their compoaiiion. 


Uis Majesty’s Government consider that the composition of a Upper House iu 
a province should be such as not to disturb, in any essential, the balance between 
the communities resulting from the composition of toe J^wer House. 

(20) His Majesty's Government do not pror>oee, at present, to enter into the 
question of the size and composition of the legislature at the Centre, since this in- 
volves, among other questions, that of repref>‘entation of the Indian Btatea which 
still needs further discussion. They will, of course, when considering the composi- 
tion, pay full regard to the claims of all the communities for adequate repreaenta- 
tion therein. 


( 21 ) 
tituted I 


Hia 


Majesty's Government have already accepted that Sitid ahonld be cons- 
- a separate province if satisfactory means of nnsneing it can be found. Al 
the financial problems involved still have to be reviewed in conneetioo with other 
problems of Federal Finance, His Majesty’s Government have tboogbt it prelenbie 
to include at this stage figures for a Legislature for tbs existing province of Bombay, 
in audition to the schemes for separate Legislatures for the Bombay Presideaqj 
proper and Bind. 

(22) The figures u. . 

of coiistittttmg , 

'«d) The inclusion in para 24 bdow of figures : 


t given for Bihar and Orissa relate to t^ existing proyinca Hm 
tmg .a separate province of Orissa is still under inyestigstiM 
ion in psra 24 below of figures relating to the I^gishitare for tiM 
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Ofeotnl Profinoef indading Berar does not that any dceiakm haa yat bcaa 
leaebad fegardiog iha fature eoaatitotiooai poaiuon of Berar. 

Allogatioh Of Sbatb Ih Fbotivcial LaouLATUin 

(M) The following will be the allocation of aeata in Provincial Legblatim 
(Lower Honae only ) 

Ifadraa : Oeneral Seata : 134 (inelnding aiz women) ; Depreaaed Claaaea : 18 ; 
Bepreaentative from backward arena 1 ; Mahammadaoa 29 (inoiudiiig one woman) ; 
Indian Ohnatiaiia 9 (inelnding one women) ; Anglo- Indiana 2 ; Europeana 3 ; Com- 
meroe and Indaatry, Mining and Planting 6 ; Ijaudboldara 6; Univeraity 1 ; Labour 
6. Total 2J5 

Bombay (inelnding Sind) : Oeneral Seata : 97 (inelnding five women) ; bad^ward 
arena 1 ; Mabomedana (including 1 woman) ; Indian Chriatiana 3 ; Anglo-lodiana 
3 ; Eoropeana 4 ; Commerce, etc., 8 ; Landholdera 3 ; Univeraity 1 ; Labonr 8 ; Depxe- 
aaad Claaaea 10 ; Toul 200. 

Bengal i General aeata 80 (inelnding 2 women; ; jDepreaaed Claaaea blank ; Maho- 
medana 119 (inelnding 2 women) ; Indian Chriatiana 2 ; Anglo* Indiana 4 (inelnding 
1 woman) ; Europeana 11 ; Commerce, etc., 19 ; Landholdera 5 ; Univeraity 2 ; 
Imbour 8 ; Total:^. 

United Provinoea : Oeneral aeata 132 (inelnding 4 women) ; Depreaaed Claaaea 12 ; 
Mabomedana 66 (including 2 women) ; Indian Chriatiana 2; Anglo-lndiana 1 ; 
Europeana 8: Commerce, etc., 3; Landholdera 6; Univeraity 1 ; Labour 3 ; Total 228. 

Punjab: General aeata 43 (including one woman) : Sikh 32 (including one 
woman) ; Mabomedana 86 (inelnding two women) ; Indian Chriatiana 2 : Anglo- 
lndiana 1; Europeana 1 ; Comnieroe, etc., 1 ; Landholders 5; Univeraity 1 ; Labonr 
3 ; Total : 173. 

Bihar and Oriaaa Oeneral aeata ; 99 (including three women) ; Depreaaed Claaaea 
7 ; Repreaeiitativea from backward areas 8 ; Mabomedana 42 (including 1 woman) ; 
Indian Christians 2; Anglo-Indian 1 : Europeans 2 ; Commerce, etc., 4 ; Land- 
holdere 6: Univeraity 1 ; labour 4. Total 175. 

Central Provinoea (including Berar) : General aeata 77 tincluding three women) ; 
Depressed elataes 10 ; Kepresentatives from backward areas 1 ; Mahomedaos 14 ; 
Anglo-Indians 1; Europeana 1; Commerce etc,, 2 ; Landholders 3; Univeraity 1: 
Labour 2. Total : 112. 

Assam : General seats 44 (including onew.-fiian); Depressed Cltaeee 4 ; ^present- 
tatives from backward areas 9 ; Muhammadans 34 ; Indian Cbriatiaus 1; Europeans 
1 ; Commeroe etc, 11 ; Labour 4. Total 208. , 

Horth-West Frontier Province t Oeneral Scats 9 ; Sikha 3; Muhammadaua 86 ; 
Landholders 2; Total 50. . « . . 

Seatea are also allocated for Bombay without Sind and for Sind as follows 

Bomb^ without Sind : General seats 109 (including five women) : DepresMd 
Claaaea ICT ; Brareaentative from backward areas 1 ; Muhammadans 30 (including 
one woman) ; Indian Chriatiana 3 ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Europeans 3 ; Commerce 
etc., 7 : Landholders 2 ; Uuiversity l ; Labour 7. Total 175. 

Sind : Oeneral seats 19 (including 1 woman) ; Mubamoiadans 34 (inelnding 
one woman) ; Europeans 2 ; Commerce, etc., 2 ; Landholders 2 ; Labour i* 
Total 60, 

As regards seats for commerce and industry, mining and planting, it is ataied 
that **compoaisioD of bodies through which election of ibeee seats will he conducted 
though in moat caaea either predominantly European or piedomiuaoily Indian will 
not be atatntorily fixed. It is accordingly not poaeibie in each province to state 
eertainly bow many Europeana and Indiana respectively will be returnfd. It is, 
however, exp^ted that initially the numbers will be approximately as follows 
Madras, 4 EuropMns and 2 Indiana ; Bombay (including Bind). 5 Europeans and 
three Indiana : Bengal, 14 Europeans and five Indians ; United Pioyincea. 2 
Europeana and one Indian ; Punjab, one Indian \ Bihar and Orissa, 2 Enropeaos 
and two Indiana ; Central Provinces (including Berar), one European and one 
Indian ; Assam, 8 Eoropeana and three Indiana ; Bombay (without Sind), 4 Euro- 
peana and three ludiana ; Bind, one European and one.In ian.’’ 

As regards nmeral seata allocated to Bombay whether incluaive or exduaive of 
Bind it is staM seven of them will be reserved for Mabarattaa. 

As regards allocation of aeata for Depreaaed Classes in Btogal this number whiju 
will not exceed tea hiu not yet been fixed. The number of general seata will be 80, 
im the number of apeoial depreaaed claaaea aeata. 
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At Kgtrdt Landholders’ teats in Piinjab, it it stated one of thcte will he a 
ZsinindarH teat. Four landholders teats will bo filled from special eonttitueneiet 
with Joint Eiectotates. It it probable from distribution of the electorate that mem 
here retarncd will be one HinilUy one Sikh and two Mahumedant. 

At re^rds Hlloeation of one woiuan’s scat among general teait in Attami it ia 
atated this will be filled from a non communal constituency at Shillong. 


Ihe Gaodlu—llllacDoDaid Correspoodeia 

Mahatma Decidet to Fatl 

With the publication of th** (’ommunal Award, a tcrioiis situation arote in connection 
with the Di'prmd C'liiHSi'S. Mabatina (iandhi's dirision to “faMt unto deaih" if the de- 
rision tu givi^ s« parato elci'toraic to U« prt‘Si)ed wah not nbuiidonctl, was conveyed 

in a currcHpoiid«Miue bit ween hi:n u:)d the PrtMiiier pnblishetl on ihe 12tb. tiiepi ember 
Mahama tJaiiJhi wrote h letter to Sir S-imuel iioare on the llih. March, that he 
would starve hmiseif to death it the liiiidn eo n iiiiniiy was dinsceted by ihs grunt 
of aeparatA! tletMorates to tbe DepreASi'd CiossfA. He intirnattsl to the Uovcriiment 
that, while many other parts of the cimitniMol di-eUion were open to very grave ob- 
(cinoQ, they did not wurniut siieh self-iiamolatiou as he propOH<*d. by going on a 
fast on the 20ih Septeiubcr whieli fast he would couiinnc even if he was released. 

Tbe only way to stop the fust would be for the (toveriimenl to revise the 
decision by iiicluditig the i.) 'pressed (JlasscA in tbe general electorate under a 
coiiiiDon fruiiehise, no matter h*)W wide it was. The PreinierV reply regretted that the 
UoviTiimeiii's ducisiou could not be changed exeept under the condiitona laid down 
iu that decision. 

Gandhiji s Letter to Sir S. Hoare 

7^c fotlotrinff is the IvW.r from Makatmaji to Sir Samuel HoarCf dated, Yervada 
Central Prison, March llih, 1032 

You will perhaps recollect that at tbe end of my speech at the Round Table 
Conference when the Minorities claim was presented, I had said that 1 should resist 
with rav life the grant of separate cleelorate to th»‘ Dejm sstd Classes. This was 
not said in the heat of the inoiueiit nor by way of rhetoric, it was meant to be a 
serious siatemeiit. 

*dii pursuance of that st&icment I had hopc*d, on my return to India, to mobilize 
public opinion aguinst separate electorate, at any rate for tbe Depressed Ciasscs. But 
It was not ro be. 

I’From the newspapers I am permitted to read, I observe that any moment His 
Majesty s ifovernment may declare their dc' iston. At first. I bad thought that if 
the decision was found to create separute elcturatcs for tne Depressed Clssses, f 
should take such steps as I might ih 'n consider nwirssary to give tfleel to my vow. 
But 1 fret it would be uof;i:r to the lirnish (lovcrnrnciit for mn to act without 
giving previous notice. Naturally, they could nut aiiuch the signitjeacce 1 give to 
my siau m» nt. 

‘1 need hardly reiterate all the objections I have to the creation of iK'paralo 
electorates for tbe Depressed Oljissr-s. 1 feel as if J was one of them. Their ease 
Bisnds on a wholly diflVrcnt footing from ih-st of others. 1 am not against their 
repr^entatioQ m the legislatures. 1 should favour every one of their acluJta, male 
and female. Iieing registiTed as voters irrenficctive of education or property qualifimi* 
tions, even tOuogb the franchise lest may Ihj stricter for others. But I hold that 
separate electorate is harmful for them, and for Hinduism, whatever it may be from 
* political standpoint. To appreciate th«; harm that separate electorates 

would do them, one has to know how they are distributed amongst the so-calM 
t/iste- Hindus and bow dependent they are on tbe latter. 8o far as Hinduism is 
oouoeriied, separate electorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it. For me, the 
quesiioD of these classes is predominaiiily ‘'moral and religious. The political aspect, 
unportaiit though it is, dwindles ioto iitsiguificaoce compared to the moral tod 
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relif^loat itiiie Yoa will ht?e to appredate mjr feellnai in this matter by remeiii- 
benna that I have been interested in the condition of these classes Iromjmy boyhood, 
and bafe more than once staked my all lor tbdr sake. I say this not to pride my- 
aell in any way. 1 feel that no penance caste-Hindos may do can, in any way, 
comMsate for the calculated dcuirradation to which they hare consigned the Deprcs- 
acd ClassGS for centuries. But I know that separate electorate is neither penance 
nor any remedy for the cruahing degradation they have groaned under. 

*1 therefore reapectfully inform Uia Majesty's Government that, in the event 
of their decision creating separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must fast 
nnto death. I am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step, whilst I am a 
nrisoner. must csiise grave embarrassment to His Majesty's Government, and that 
It will be refi^ttrdcd by many aa highly improper on the part of one holding my 
position to introduce into lue potiticsil 6eld, methods which they would describe 
ts bystericsl. if not much worse. All that f can urge in defence is that, for me. 
the contemplated step is not a method, it is a part of ray being. It is the call of 
oonseienee which I dare not disobey even though it may cost whatever reputation 
lor faulty I may posseaa. 

**So far as I can see now, my discharge from imprisonment would not make the 
doty of fasting any the less imperative..! am hoping, however, that all my. fears aie 
wholly unjustified and that the Bririah Government have* no .intention whatever 
of creating separate* electorate for the Depressed Cloasrs. 

**lt is p rhaps as well for me to refer to another matter that is agitating me and 
which may also enforce a similar fast, ft is the way repression is going on. 1 have no 
notion when I may receive the shock that would compel the sacrifice. Keiiression 
appears:to me to oe crossing what might be eailait legitimate. Governmental terrorism 
ia spreading through the land, BothEnglisli and Indian oflieials are being brutalised. 
The latter, nigh and low, are becoming demoralised by reason of the Government 
regarding aa meritorious, disloyalty to the people and inhuman conduct towards 
their own kith and kin. The latter are being cowed down. Free speech has been 
stifled. Ooondaism is being practised in the name of Uw and order. Woemm who 
have come out for public icrvico stand in fear of their honour being in^ulUfd. 
And all this, as it seems to me. is being done in order to crush the spi.^it of 
freedom which the Coiigreas represeots. Kepreasion is not confined to punishing 
civil breaches of the common Itw. It goads people to break the newly made orders 
of autocracy, deargned, for the most part, to humiliate them. 

**ln all these doings, as I read them, I aee no spirit of democrary. Indeed, my 
recent visit to Bnglflud has confirmed my opinion that yonr democrary is a 
superficial circumscribed thing. In the weightiest roniicre. decisions are taken by 
individuals or groups without any reference to the Parliament and these have bton 
ratified by members having but a vague notion of what they were doing. Such 
was the case with Egypt and the war of Idl4 and sneh is the case with Imlia. My 
whole being rebels against the idea that in a system called democratic, one roan 
should have uiileitered power of affecting the destiny of an Ancient people number- 
ing over three hundred millions, and that bis decisions ean be enforced by 
mobilising the most terrible forces of destruction. To me, this is a negation of 
democracy. 

*'And this repression cannot be prolonged without further embittering the already 
bitter relations betwt'en the two people. In so far as I am responsible and can help 
it, how am f to arrest the process 7 Not by slopping Civil Disobedience. For me 
it is an nrticle of faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. The demoeraey of 
my conception is wholly iuconsisient with the use of physical force for enforcing its 
will. Civil Kesistance therefore, has been conceived to be a proper substitute for 
physiral force, to be used wherever generally the latter is held necessary or justifi- 
alife. It is a process of self-suffering, and a part of the plan is that in given cir- 
cumstances, a civil resister must sacriflee himself even by fasting to a finish. That 
moment has not yet arrived for me. 1 have no undeniable csil from within for 
inch a step. But events happening outside are alarming enough to agitate my 
fundamental being. Therefore, in writing to yon about the possibility of a fast 
fegardtng the Depressed Classes, I felt 1 would be untrue to you if I did not tell 
you also there was another possibility, not remote, of such a fast. 

'^Neediest to say, fiom my aide absolute secrecy hss been msiotained about all the 
eorrespoodenre I have cacrira on with you. Of oourasL Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel 
and Mr. Mahadev Detai, who have jast been tent to Join ua, know all about it 
Bat you will do doubt anfca whatom use you wiali of thia letter.** 
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MABATUA^S LBITER TO ICAODOMALt) 

8b S t a w n l Hmm’s Ibpir 

]%.• fMoKtug u a* Mttr iaUd IfrS iStk. 1992, /nm Sir Samid Btara It 
Mahatma Oandhi 

write in eniwer to ^oar letter of the llih March tad 1 taf al oooe that I 
realii*e lullj the ttrength .of yoar feeling upon the qoeation of eeparalt eleetonUea 
for the Depreased Clasees. I can only aay that we intend to glee you any daeleioa 
that may be neceeeary eoleiy and only upon the meriu of the eaat. Aa yoa an 
aware, L^rd Lothian’a Comtuitlee ban not yet completed ita tour, and it moat ba 
aome weekt before we can receite any conctnaion which it may hare arrieed. Whan 
we receive the report we thall hare to g^ve moat careful conaideratioo to ita 
recofuendatioiia and we ahall not gire a decision until we have taken into aeeonaL 
in addiiioii to the views expressed by the Committee, the views that yott and 
those who think with you have so forcibly expressed. 1 feel sore that if yon 
were in our position, you would be taking exactly the same action we Intend 
to take. Yon would await the Committees Report, you would then f^ve It yonr 
fullest consideration, and before arriving at a hiial decision, would take into aoeounl 
the Views that have been expreaaed on both aides of the controversy. More than 
this. 1 cannot say. Indeed, I do not imagine that yon would expect me to fay 
more. 

“Aa to the Ordinances. I can only repeat what 1 have already taid. both pnbliely 
and prsvfitvly. 1 am convinced that it was tsseiitial to impose them in the face oi 
the deliberate attack upon the very fouiidatious of ordered government. I am alto 
eonvinred that both the Government of India and the Local Government are nol 
aousiiig their extensive powers, and are doing everything posaible to prevent excee- 
sive or vindictive action. We shall not keep the emergeury roeasurea in force any 
lonm^r than we are obliged to for the purpose of maintaining the eeaeiitiala of law 
and order, and protecting our officials and other clasaea of the community aggiDil 
terrorist outrages.*' 

Gandhyrs Lallar In Mr. Mad>ona1d 


Ihe folioiriHg is a letter from Oandhiji^ dated Yervada Central /Vtaow, iuigiifl 
JSf to the />fms Miniekr i— 

'There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare baa showed yon and the Oablnet 
nij letter to him rf llth March on the question of the representation of the *J>eprsa- 
led Classes'. That letter should be treats as part of this letter, and be read tCfi- 
ther with ibis. 

‘i have r«-ad the British Government’s decision on the repreaentation of Uie 
minorities and have slept over it. In pursuance of my letter to Sir Samuel Hoaiu 
and my declaration at the meeting of the 5fiiioritics Commiitee of the Round Table 
('oKferoiiee on the 13th November 19:11, at St. Janies’ Palace. I have to reaiat your 
deciHioa with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual Ikat 
unto death from food oi any kind save water with or without salt and soda. Tllla 
fast Will cense if. during its progress, the British Government, of its own motion or 
under the pressure of public opinion, revise their decision and withdraw their 
scheme of eominunal electorates for the Depreased Classes, whose repreaentatlvca 
should be elected by general electorates under common franchise— no matter bow 
wide it IS. 

“The proposed fast will come into operation in the ordinary course from the noon 
of 'JOth September next, uuleaa the amid decision it meanwhile revised in the maniMr 
suggested above. 

‘T am asking the authorities here to cable the text of this letter to you, so 
to give you ample notice. But, in any case, I am leaving aofficieot time for tbie 
letter to reach yon in time by the slowest route. 

*T also ask that this letter and my letter to Bir Samuel Hoaie, elready refafiml 
ta be publiahed at ibe earlieat poaaibic moment. On my part, 1 hate aernpoloagif 


the two letters to no one save my two compaoiooa 


ecied by any lettcra. Hence, my lequeat lor their early publieatioo. 

**1 regret the decision that 2 have Ukeo, But as a man of religloB that I hM 
mymlf to be. I have no other oouise left open to me. As I have aeid k my , lailfr 
to Sir Smnuel Hoere, even if His Meiesty*s Govcnmenl decided lo teleime me k 
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Older to eo?e tbemielfee embomismeiit, mj fut will b«Te to contioae. For, I 
OMOot BOW hope to reeiel the deeieioo by eny other metoi. And 1 here no deeire 
wheteoefer to eoapeee my leleiee by eny meeni other than honourable. 

"It fliay be that my Jadicmeot is warped, and that I am wholly io error in 
Maidiog separate elecioratea for the *l>epressed Classes* as harmful to them or 
flwdaism. If so, I am uot likely to be lu the right with refereooe to other paru 
of my philosophy of life. In that case, my death by fasting will be at ooce a 
peBaoee lor my error, and a lifiiug of a weight from off those numberlem men and 
wofBoo who hare a childlike faith in my wiMom. WherciS if my judgment ii right, 
at 1 hare little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but a due fttHiimeDt of the 
sdMOM of life which I bare tried for more than a quarter of a icentury apparently 
Bot without eOBliderable auccesa. 


The Pfcssier's Reply 

AeMsf frmii Mr. Raruay MacDonald, 10, Doteniny Street, dated September, 8th, 

JOBS 

hare leeeifed your letter with much aurprise, and let me add with rery aio* 
am fWet. Moreofer, I cannot help thinking that you hare written it under a 
mlsuDderataBding as to what the decision of llis Majesty's Oorerument as regards 
the Depressed Classes really iropliet. 

**We hare always* uiiderstood that you were irrerocably opposed to permanent 
8egK|pitioo of the Depressed Classes from the Hindu commuuity. You made your 
positioq rery clear on the Minorities Committee of the Bound Table Conference, and 
you eipresaed it again in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on the 11th 


Maseli. We also b^ew that your view waa shared by a great body of Hindu 

r iion, and therefore took it into most careful account when we . were considering 
OBiStioo of the represenutioa of the Depressed Classes. 

** whilst in'H^iew of the numerous appeals we hare receired from the Depressed 
Classes organisations and the geuerally admitted social disabilities under which they 
labouTt aod which you hkre recognised, we felt it our duty to safeguard what we 
beliered to be the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair proporiiou of representa- 
tiOB in the legislatures, we were equally careful to do oothinc that would split off 
their eommuoity from the Hindu world. You yourself stated in your fetter of 
Mmeh Uth. that you were uot against their representation in the legislatures. Under 
the Goreroment's scheme, the Depressed Classes will remain part of the Hindu com- 
mnolty and will rote with the Hindu electorate on an equal footing, but for the 
first twenty years, while still remaioing eiectorally part of the Hindu community, 
they will reerife, through a limited number of special constitueucies, the meaus of 
aaf^nardiog their rigbta aod interests that we are convinced is necessary under the 
piiseot oonditiooa. Where these cousUtucucies are ere ted, the members of the 
jjhprsssed Claases will not be deprived of their votes in the general Hindu constitu- 
eneicc, ao that their membership of the Hindu community should remain unimpaired. 
We deeided against the creation of what you described as communal electorate for 
the Depressed Classes voters in the geiierm or Hindu coostitueucies. so that the 
higher easte eandidates should have to solicit their votes of higher castes at the 
eleetioo. Thus, io every way. was the unity of Hindu society preserved. 

"We felt, however, that auriug the early period of Uespousiole Goveromeut, when 
power in tbe Provinoes would pass to whoever possessed a majority in the Legisla- 
tmea, it was essential that the Depressed Classes whom you have yourself described 
in your letter to tiir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by Caste- Hindus 
to calculated degradation for centuries, should return a ceruin number of members 
of their own chooeing to the legislatures of seven of the nine Provinces to voice 
their grievsoccs aod their ideals aod prevent decisions going against toem without 
the legislature aod Goveromeut liateniug to their case-— in a word to place them in 
a position to speak for themselves, whioh every fair-minded person must agree to 
be necessary. Woilid not consider the method of electing epeeial representatives 
bf reservation of leau in the eziatiog conditions under any system of 'franchise 
whioh is jnaetieahle, of meoibera who could genuinely represent them and be res- 
Bonaibie tor theas, beoaiise inpracUoally all cases such members would be ^elected by 
of the Higher Chato Hindus. 


n malpriij eonaiaiiog of the Higher Oaato Hindus. 

^*Ihe apeeial advantage Initiaib giveu under our aeheme to the Depressel Olaases, 
hw jnaana of a lissitid nussber of spscial oooatitoeueiea m addition to their normal 
ubiiolil lighte in the gmoiBl Htnda eonstitneueies. is wholly different io eonoep- 
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Mif I Mfe IlMtelMe beoi eonpdled idneUntty to adhere to the dedaioo eonfnred 

lo M. 

^Aa joor letter aeay giro riee to a mitandenitanding. I with to atate that the 
ImI of aij hariog iaolatfl for tpeeial treatment the Depreited Clateea qomtion 
Imt oth« parte of joar deeition, does not in any way mean that I approve of or 
ani recoaeiled to other parts of the decision. In my opinion, many other parts are 
open In a very grave obioetion. Only, I do not consider them to be any warrant 
ior oalliog from me toeh self-immolation as my conscitmcc has prompted me lo in 
the matter of the Depressed Classes.*’ 

Stir in the Country — CoTernment Beerildered 

As is evident from the correspondence mentioned above, Mihatms Gandhi decided to 
fast himself to desth unless the provision in the decision of the British Qovommeat, 
that the apecial aeats, assigned to the Depressed Classes will be filled by eleetion 
from apeetal eonstitoeneies in which only mcmt>crs of the Depressed Classes cfecto- 
lally qualified will be entitled to vote, was withdrawn by.the British Government and 
waa itplaeed by one providing that representatives of the Depressed Classes would be 
alaetad by the general electorate under a common franchise. 

Thia createo an unprecedented stir from one end of the country to another, fhe 
leaders of different political denomiiiations were stunned by the news. • There was a 
strong opinion in the country for his immediate release and this was voiced in a 
resolution moved by the members of the lndi.an Legislative Assembly. In pursuance 
of this, a statement was made by the Mome Member in the Assembly on the IStli. 
Sapismhir 1932 . The Home Mcmto said : *‘Mr. Gandhi has made it clear by bis 
oorreapondence with the Prime Minister that he is proposing to starve himseif to 
death not u a protest against his detention nor with the object of scenring his 
rdeaae but on a point of principle which is not related to tne civil disobedience 
fflovament. It has been decided that as soon as Mr. Gandhi actually begins his 
fast he should be removed from jail to a suitable place or private residence and the 
ooly resuriction that will be imposed upon him there, as at present contemplated, is 
that he should be served with an order directing him to remain there. We hope it 
will prove unneeesssry to impose any further restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, bnt this 
is a matter that will depend primarily on whether the liberty accorded to him is 
found to lend itself to the promotion of the civil disobedience movement or any 
aifflilar agitation directed against the Government or to affect the maintenanoe of 
law and order.’* 

Mahatmsji however wrote to the authorities refusing conditional release. Follow- 
ing this, another ststcraent was made by the Government botbfio the Assembly and 
ip the Bombay Council. The statement runs ns ifollows 'The Government while 
teplyioff to Mr. Gandhi’s decision have no wish to force upon him an arrangement 
distasteful to«bim. He will, therefore, in accordance with hts irequcst, be allowed to 
remain undisturbed in the Yervada Jail. At the same time Government are most 
anxious Uisl this change of plan should not affect opportunities for the discussion 
ol the depressed class problem, which, they had contemplated, should be available 
for him. They have therefore decided thar, unless subsequent developments render 
any change necessary, he should receive in the jail all reasonable facilities, such as 
private interviews with such persons or depntaiions as he may wish to sec and that 
thm should be no restriction on his correspondence.” 


MAHATMA BEGINS HIS FAST 

Tuasday, Saptembar 20f 1932 will be rc.ncmbcred as a National Day. The fateful 
foal began on that day in the Yervada Jail, Poona and a whole nation with an anxious 
hei^ offered ita jirayers to God Almighty to preserve the Mshstma for the sake of 
tha Motherland whose e'deot son and first servant be has made himself. 

The fast began at 12 noon with’a Hindi prayer song composed by Miss Tysbji, 
of Mr. Abba Tyabji, beginning with the lines *0 traveller, get ua leave 
your bed, becunse it is daybreak.” Baidar Vallabhbhai and Mr. Mahsdeo Desai were 
isnooBt at the time the fast began and both joined him in the fast for two days. 

Gandhi's last meal wu taken at 11-SO. consisting of hot water, soda, 
honey and two aweet lime taita. In the course of an interview, Mahatma Gandhi 
atiMed the ethical and apirituail aapeet of fosting, referred to the example of Christ 
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wd Miboawd, nd Mud he wm enteriog tt—on • mwh homUcr eed hwer eeilc-eo 
littt kt eoald eoease in 'n tmalo with God.* 

After a Tcrj coniini greeting to pren r^ictentniitM, he almoti tmmedialely phm- 
Igpd info tbo qocotioD nppennost in bi« mind with hit teentfontd dircctiiimi After 
pfoliniiii&ry quettiont about detailt of hit rt^gime during the period of hie fMt» he 
wae tt^ed to give hit Ticwe on Br. Anbrdktr’a dmiana that he fhonid aUte hie 
poiition in df*ftfl and loy hit cards on the table. 

*My card hate alnaya been on the table,* eaid Mahatmi Gandhi, and continued, 
far at the prcFcnt inatance ia concerned, I could say nothing vhatcfcr Irooi 
behind the prieon bara. Noir flat I hare cot an opportunity ohieh oaa 
ghren me only a fetr hours ago I have antnciid inc flivt call nrom the prvta.. Had 
Uie atatement I aent to Govcrnmriit on the 15th been immediately issued to the pieea, 
that fftatoment would have explnincd my decision. Briifly put, it it ihia thal my 
fast ia only against ac'paratc electorates, and not ngaiiiat a statutory leaervation ol 
OiOta. To say that 1 damage the cause by my uncompromising opposition to etain* 
toiy TVffcrvatioii of scats for the snpprcsstd class s is only paruy true. Oppoaed I 
cenarnly wae to statutory rrsmaiion— as I am not— but there never was put before 
me a Bcncme of statutory reservation lor acceptance or rriration. Ihercbre, tlitfe 
was no question of my having to decide upon that point. When I developra my 
own idea about statutory reservation, 1 ccTtaiiily expressed my emphatic diaapprofai 
and in my humble opinion statutory reservation instead of doing aerviee to the 


evoRition. The statutory roscrvnrioo ia like a support and the man 'who* reta upon 
support to that extent weakens himself. 

4f people will not laugh at me, 1 would gently put in the claim wUeh 1 have 
always asserted, namely, that 1 am touehohlc by choice, and I have endeavoured in 
my own fashion to qualify myself to represent not the upper ten even amongst the 
nntoucbableso-bccauae be it said to our abame there are castes and elaaaea even 


among the uniouchabics. My ambition, therefore, has been to represent and identify 
myself so far as possible with the lowist strata among the iintonchables, namely, 
the invisibli's and unapproachabh's whom 1 alwnya have before my miad*a eye wher- 
ever 1 go, for I have drnuk deep of thia poison cup. I met them in Malabaf» 1 met 
some of them in Orissa, and f am conviiiccd if they are ever to nB& it will not be 
by reservation of scats, it will be by streauous work done by Hindu reforauiva in 
their midst, and it ia because 1 ft'ol that this separation would have killed all pfOi- 
pcct of reform that my whole soul rcbidlid against it. 

'Let roe make it plain that the withdrawal of arparntc electorate will satisfy the 
letter of my vow : it will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in roy capacity of a 
seif-ehosen untouchable 1 am not going to rest content with a patebra-up pact bet- 
ween the touchablcs and the untouchables. Wbat I want, what 1 am living for and 
what 1 should delight and dying for is the eradication of ontoucbability root and 
branch. 1 want, tbmfi'rc, a living pact whose life-giving cflict should oo felt not 
in the distant to-morrow but to-day, and therefore^ that pari should be scaled by 
an all-India demonstration of the touchablcs Bunting togiiher not by way of a thea- 
trical show but in r< al brotherly embrace and it is in order to achieve this dream 
of roy life for the past 50 years (bat I have entered the 6cry gate. The Britiob 
Governrocni's decision was the last straw, a decisive symptom. Therefore with the 
unerring eye of a phyHician, that I claim to be in such matters, 1 detected the 
symiom and, theteforc, for me the abolition of the separate doctorate wonid be but 
the beginning of the end and 1 warn all those leaders who are assembled by and 
others apiust toniirg to any hasty decision. My life, 1 count of no consequence. 
Hundreds Lof such livm givin for the noble cause would, in my opinion, be n poor 
pctiancc done by the Hindus for the atrocious wrong heaped on the helpless men 
and women of their own faith. I, therefore, would urge them not swerve nn inch 
from the path of the strictest justice. My hist 1 want to throw in the scales ol 
joatice and it wakes up caste Hindus from their (slumber?). This has no coonce- 
lion with politics in any shape or form— not that it will have no |)olitical results, 
but the fundaiDcntal thing is the rdigiooa nnd moral aspect. I take religion 
here in the broadest sense of the term, because in attacking nnUmebability 
I believe 1 have gone to the very root of the matter and, iherelore, ft 
is an issue of transcendental value ' far sorpasstiig 8warai in terms of a 
polittcal conatitutioo and I would say such a conititntion would he a dead weight 
if it was not backed by a moral basis in the shape of the present hope engendered 
in the breasts of the down-trodden miltiona that the deadweight was going to bo 
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lifted eff tbrir iliottldefi, and it ia odIj becanae the Engliaii oAeiala caoiMt poaaihlj 
ace thia Uting aide of the pictore, that in ignoranee and aeU-aatiabctioii tlM^ data 
ah aa iudgea upon qneationa that affect the fnndafnental being of ailiiona of peopliL 
and bora l mean both caate Hhidna and untonebablea, that ia, the rapprcaaoca and 
the anppreaacd, and it waa in onier to wake up even officialdom from ita groaa 
Ignoranoe, if 1 may make nae of thia ezpreaaion without being guilty of peing off* 
anecy that 1 felt impelled by the voice from within to offer rcaiatanoe with Hie whola 
of mj b^g.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi deprecated ^mpathotic faata by othen. *Beeauee thia li a laat 
I have undertaken, aa I firmly believe, at God's call. Therefore, unleas there ia a 
similar definite call from within for the person he has no business to fast To ftmt 
one dav lor the take of purification or demonstration of one*# klentificaticm with the 
cause IS any day a good thing and perfectly defensible, but I have received several 
talmams from people telling me that they propose to fast till this dectsioii of His 
Mgjmty’s Government is revoked. 1 am sure if anybody fasts like that be would be 
•etting a bad example and it would do no good either to himself or anybody else 
and it is very likdy to do such person spintusi harm.* 

_ My fail ! want to throw in the scales of justice, and if it wakes up caste 
Hindus from their slumber and if they arc roused to a sense of their duty it will 
have served ita pnipeae, whereas if out of blind affection for me they would some- 
how or other come to a rough and ready agreement so as to secure the abrogation 
of separate electorate and then go off to sleep, they will commit a grievous blander. 
They will have made my life a misery, for while the abrogation of separate electo- 
rate would reautt in the breakigg of the fast I would be in living death. If the 
vital pact wherelor 1 am etriving is not arrived at, it will simply mean that as soon 
as I ea\\ off the fast 1 would bare to give notice of another in order to achieve 
the spirit of the vow to the lutlest extent. It may seem childish to an onlooker, 
not so to me. If I bad sflythiog more l o give I would throw that alK> in for re- 
moving this corse, but f have aothtiig more than my life. 1 believe if untouchabi- 
lity IS really rooted ool from Hinduism it will not only purge Hinduism of a terri- 
ble blot but ita reperenaaions would be worldwide. My figbt!against the impure in 
hufflanity and, therefore, when I penned ray letter to 8ir Samuel Hoare, I did so in 
full faith that the vc^ best in the human farnUy will come to my assistance. If I 
have embarked on this thing, with a heart, as for oe it is |)ossible for a human 
being to achieve, free of impurity, free of all malice and all anger. You 
will, therefore, see that this fast is based on faith, first of sll in the cause, fsich 
in Hindu humsnity, faith in human nature itself and hulh even in the official 
world.* 

Mahatma’s Statement to Bombay Government 

The following is the statement that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Bombay 
Government on the ISth. Sepimnber ou bis decision to fast 

**The last which I am approaching was resolved upon in the name of God lor 
Hit Work and, as I believe, in all humanity, at Uis call. Frieiida have urged me 
to postpone the dtte for the sake of giving the public a chance to organise itself: 
I am sorry It is not open to me to change even the hour except tor the reason 
stated in my letter to the Prime Minister. The impending fast is against those 
who have faith in me, whether Indians or foreigners, and for those who have it not. 
Therefore it is not against the Kiiglish official world, but it is agaiust those English- 
men and women, who in apitc of toe contrary teaching of the official world, believe 
in me and the justice of the cause I represent. Nor is it agaiust those of my 
country men who have no faith in me whether they be Hindus or others, but it is 
•gainst those countless Indians (no matter to what persuasion they belong) who 
believe that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is intended to sting the Hindu 
oonioieoee into right religious actioo. The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere 
emolioB. By fast I want to throw the whole of my weight ( such as it is ). in the 
scales of justice, pure and simple. Therefore, there uetd be no undue haste in 
Isverish anxiety to save my lire. I implicitly believe in the truth of the aayiog 
thil DOt a blade of grata moves but by His will. He will save it if He needs it ior 
further service in this body. None can save it against His will. Humanly apeakiDg, 
I believe it will stand the strain lor tome time. 

**6cparalc electorate is merely the last straw. No patched ^up agreement between 
the Hindu kidcis and rival ^oreaacd’ class Jeadtrs will autwer the purpoae. 
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*fnie •greemeot to be ?«lid bee to be ml. li fliodn mue-mind ii not yet pre* 
piled to MDisb notonehftbility, root nnd branch, it mutt lacrifice me witfiont the 
•iiisbtcet heeitation. There ahotild be no coercion of tboae who are oppoeed to joint 
deetonte. 1 hare no dilBcolly in undentanding tbdr bitter oppoeitfon. The; hare 
every right to distrait me. Do I not belong to that Hinda leetion, miicallea sane* 
rior class or caste Hindus, who have remained nevertheless in the fold t Bat whilst 
1 can justify this opposition, 1 believe that they are in error. They will, if they can, 
separate the ‘depressed* classes entirely from the Hindu society snd from them into 
a separate class— a standing and living reptoacb to Hindaisro. 1 shoald not mind 
if thereby their interest could be really served. But an intimate acquaintanos with 
every shade of antoucbability convinced me that their lives, sach as they are so 
intimately mixed with those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom they 
live, that it is impossible to separate them. They are part of an iiidividaal family. 
Thar revolt against Hindus with whom they live and their spoitacy from Hinduism, 
I ^oald nnderstand, but this, so far as I can see, they will not do.^ There is a 
snbtle something— quite indeiloablc— in Hinduism which keeps them in it evra in 
spite of themselves. And this fact makes it imperative for a man like mo with a 
living experience of it to resist the oontemplatea separation even though the effort 
•houTd cost my life itself. . . j 

*The implications of this resistance are tremendous. No eompromise which doss 
not ensure the fullest freedom for the di*press(d classes inside the Hindu fold can 
be an adequate substitute for the contemplated separation. Any betrayal of triMt 
can mcreW postpone the day of immolation for me and henceforth for those wto 
think with me. The problem before responsible Hindus is 40 consider whether in 
the event of social, civic or political persecution of the depresaed clasacs tlicy arc 
prepared to face taiyagraha in the shape of pcrpctnal fast not of ono Kform» like 
me hot an increasing ‘.army of reformers who I believe to exist to-day in India and 
who will count their lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these classM and 
there through Hinduism of sn age long superstition. Let fellow reformers who have 
worked with me also appreciate the implications of the fast. It is either a hallucina- 
tion of mine or an illumination — if it is the former I must^ bo alloww to do my 
penanee in peace. It will be lifting of a dead weight on Hinduism if it is illumina- 
tion. May my agony purify Hinduism and even melt the hearts of those who are 
at present disposed to disturb no , i . i 

‘Since there appears to be a roisuodcrstanding as to tne appheatum ot niy last, i 
may repeat that it is aimed at statutory separate electorate in any shape or form, for 
the depressed classes. Immediately that threat Is removed once for all my fast will 
end. I hold strong views abont rescrvatioii of scats, as also about the most proper 
method of dealing with the whole question. But I consider myself unfit as a pnson- 
er to set forth roy proposals. I should, however, abide by soy agreemcnl on the 
basis of joint electorates that may be arrived at between responsible leaders of caste 
Hindus and the depressed classes and which has been accepted by mass meetinc^ ol 
all Hindus. One thing I must make clear. A satisfactory ending of the depressed cl^ 
ses question, if it is to come, should in no way (be ronslruw/J,^ that 1 would ^ 
committ^ to the acceptance of His Majesty’s Government’s decision on other parts 
of the communal question. I am personally opposed to many parts of 
my mind make the working of any free democratic constUution well nigh impcw- 
siblc. Nor would a satisfactory solution of this question ^in any way bind me 
accept the constitution that may be framed. These are political questions for the 
National Oongress to consider and determine. They are utterly onlside my province 
in my individual capacity. Nor may I as a prisoner air my individual views on 

these questions. My fast has a narrow application. ^ 

TTie depressed classes’ question being predominantly a roligious matter, 1 regard 
it as specially roy own by reason of the lifolong concent ration on it. It is a wred 
praonal trust which I rosy not shirk. Fasting for light ud penance >• » 
institution, I have curved it, in ^ristianity and Islam. Hinduism is rralete with 
insUnoes of fasting for purification and penance. But »t.is a privilege: “ •j*® • 
doty. Honorer to th« tat of my >'(dit I J».»e wdneed il to . mwom. A. m » 
pwt, ibmfoK, 1 would wwn ftiend* .nd .ymtahwenj .Kimit topytog Mindly w 
ont of IMm or byrtericM .ympntby. Let Ml .neb « 

and selfless service of the untouchables and they would have independwt ujht, if 
Iheir time for fosting has come. Lastly, in so far Bt I know myself, this ^ ia 
bring rnKtartakw with tb. pntMt of moii»« jnd witbout mriio. « Mgr y riam 
•ny ring^ lonL Vor me it w m e«|we.»lon ot, .nd tb. tari mM on, non-rh 
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Tboie, tlicreforp. who would me riolenee in tbie cootrorenj agninet tboee whom 
thej may eonficlcr to be inimical to me or the caoae I repicaeot, will aimplj 
hasten my end. Perfect conriesy and consideration towards opponents is an 
absolute essential of success in this cause at least if not in all causea.’’ 

Sifnificance of the Fait— Taffore’a Interpretalioii 

The following is an authorised translation of Dr. Rabindrauath Tagore’s speech 
delifered before the students and stsfT of the Viswa-Bbarati University at Bbantini- 
ketan on the 20Ui. September 1932:— 

**A shadow is darkening to-day over India like a shadow cast by an eclipsed son. 
The people of a whole country is suffering from a. poignant pain of anxiety, the 
Ufiivcrsuiity of which carries in it a great dignity of consolation. Mahatmji who 
through his life of dedication has made India his own in truth has commenced bis 
vow of extreme sclf-sacrifico. 

**£ach country has its own inner geography where her spirit dwells and where 
physical force can never conquer even nn inch of ground. Those rolcrs who come 
from ontsidc retnniii outside the gate and directly they are called away from the 
clond-topping tower of their foreign possessions the Btn|)eDdonB fabric of unreality 
vanishes in the void. But the great soul who achieves victory throngh the power 
of truth continues bis dominion even when he is physically no longer present. And 
we nil know such achievement belongs to Mahatma]!. And the fact that he staked 
his life for a further and final realisation of his hope fills us with awe aud makes 
ns think. 

‘At this syleron moment we have a cause for fear. It is our unfortunate habit 
to reduce the truth that belongs to the inner spirit into signs and observances that 
arc external and after a cheap welcome to bid it adieu. Our leaders have requested 
us to observe fasting for this day, and there is no harm in it. But there is the 
risk of some unthinking people putting it in the same category with the fasting 
that Mshatmaji hoe begun to observe. Nothing can be more disastrous for us than 
the utter lessening of the value of a heroic expression of truth by paying it the 
homage of a mere ceremonial expression of feeling by a people emotionally inclined. 

The penance which Mabstmaji has taken upon himself is not a ritual but a 
mcitsage to all India and to the world. If we must make that roessage our own 
wo shoufd accept it in the right manner through a proper process of realisation. 
The gift of sacrifice bns to lie received in a spirit of sacrifice. 

TiCt us try to understand the meaning of his message. From the beginning of 
human history there has continiK’d the cleavage between classes, some favourccT by 
circitmsinncrs exploiting the weakness of others and building the stronghold of their 
own pride of superiority upon (he humiUatioa of a large section of the coniiuunity. 
Though this practice bos been prevalent for long, yet we must assert that it is 
against the true spirit of them. No civilised society can thrive upon victims whoso 
humiliation has betm permanently multiplied, whose minds have been compelled to 
dwell in the dark, lliose whom we keep down, inevitably drag ns down and obstruct 
our movement in the path of progress ; the indignity with which we burden them 
grows into nn intolerable biinlcn to the whole country ; wc insult our own humanity 
by insiiliing Man where he is helpless or where be is not of our own kin 

*Tiio concrete fact of inequities between individuals aud races caunot be ignored 
but to accept it as absolute and utilize it to deprive men of their human righis and 
comradeship is a social crime that muUiptirs fast in its heinousness. We who ima- 
gine ourselves superior to those whom wo have tied down to their abasement are 

C unished by enfeebling them and losing them from us. The wcakuess engendered 
y such alienation has been one of the principal causes of defeat in all our 
historical conflicts. Where numerous divisions have been made among the people 
by dark gaps of dishonour, balaucc is upset, social structure is ever in danger 
of toppling over. The signs of such trials are not lacking in the western 
continents where the chasm between wealth and want is widening and is darkly 
nourishing earthquakes in its depth. The moral channels ot communication 
should never be obstructed if man must be saved from degeneracy or destruction. 

‘Mahatmaji has repeatedly pointed out the danger of those divisions io our coun- 
try that are permanent insnlts to humanity,' but our attention has not been drawn to 
the importance of its reciificatlon with the same force as it has been to the impor* 
tance of (he khaddar. The social hieqaitics upon which all our enemies find their 
principal support have oor time-honoured loyalty making it difficult for ua to uproot 
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them. dukt deep-*Mi^ mond wMknMt in our wdety, Uahatiuji hM pn- 

Dounced hit altimatnm and thoueh it may be oar mitfortune to lose him io the 
battlefield, the fi^ht will be patted to everj one of at to be carried on to the final 
end. It it the girt of the fij^t which he it going to offer to ut and if we do not 
know how to accept it hamblv and yet with prond determination, if we cheaply 
ditmias it with Mine oeremonialt to which we are acenttomed and allow the noble 
life to be watted with its great meaning mined, then our people will paaaifely roll 
down the elope of degradation to the biankneaa of niter fntility. 

*It it not poatible for ut to realiae what effect Mahatmaji’a action will hn?e upon 


aspeett. Only one thing we matt make clear to thoae who teem to have onr dettihy 
in their handt. We have obaerved that the Englith people are puaxltd at the atep 
that Mahatroaji hat been compelled to take. They confeat that they fail to Ubder* 
Htand it. I believe that the reason of their failure it mainly owing to the fact that 
the languai^ of Mahatmaji ia fnndamentally different from their own. Hit method 
of protest ia not in accord with the method which they naualty follow in caaea of 




Thoae Engliabmen who imagined it to be diaaatroua to the integrity of their Empire 
did not acrnple to kill and be killed, ’even to tear into ahibda the ueoency of civiliM 
codes .of honour. The West ia accustomed to such violent ontburata in timea of 
(Uisperation and therefore auch a procedure did not seem atrange to them though to 
some of them it must have anpeaM wrong. The dismombcrroeiit of a large portion 
of Hindu society is cerutnly fatal to iu wholeness and when all our appeals ace 
stubborn Iv dismissed, the reason ahould not be incomprehensible to ether p^le as 
to why Mahatmaji is voicing the extreme form of protest on behalf of India. It 
asks them to imagine what would have happened when the Roman Catholic eom- 
ID unity nf England anffered from a forcible deprkation of its common rights. If 
some toremn power would -come and with efficient benevolence alienate them from 
the rest of the nation. Very likely the people would resort to the method of proteat 
which they consider as honourable in its red fury of vtblenoe. In our case. 
feeling may be similar though Mahatmaji has made use of tra expreaaioii which is 
hii own. The message of won-violeoee ao often expressed by him In words and in 
deeds finds to-day its fiaal exposition hi a great langurgc which shonid bo easiest to 
understand. 

Pk. Malawiya’i Clarion Call 


Following the release of the correspoudcnco. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed 
on the 13tli. September 1932 to the leaders' of the depressed Olassiwand to ali other 
Hindu Icadera to meet and discuss matters with the determination to come to an agree- 
ment. In course of the appeal he said **Mr. Ramsay MacfionBld has coldly said that 
the decision of the British Government stands but he added that an agreement of the 
communities themselves can substitute other electoral arrangements Tor those the 
Goveriiinctit has devised. There is no Hindu who has done more both by precept 
snd example for the uplift of the depressed classes than Mahatma OanohL He baa 
fnqiienily stated that ne regards special electorate for depressed classes as hkrmial 
to them aa to Hinduism. He has given conclusive proof of bis conviction by his 
resolution to give up life as a last pretest against too segregation of the depressed 
classes and widening the gulf between them and the rest of the Hindu community 
which Mahatma Gandhi and other Hindu reformera have been doing their very best to 
bridge. The British Goverument may not be perturbed by the thought th^ the life of 
the most honoured Indian would be sacrificea at the niter of their decision. But no 
Indian can bear the thought of such a loss to the Motherland and mankind. Jt la 
a matter of pain that wc were not able to come to an acrcement among ourMlvea 
residing the representation of the depressed claasea as also generally of the Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikha in the l^islatures of the future. But it will be a national disas- 
ter and an indelible shame it the leaders of the depressed elaSBes and the rest of the 
Hindu community fail even in the face of loss which stares us to arrive at an 
aCTuement on this question. Despite our failure in the piwt J honestly believe 
that there is ciiouga of patriotism and true devotion to religion among us to help 
us to arrive at an agreement which will satisfy the reasonable desire of the leaders 
of the depressed claimes to take their proper snare in the public life of the Mouusr- 
land without segregating them from the rest of the community iit which Uiey are bom 
sud to which they adhm in cpite of the disadvantages to which they have bem ex p ose d t 




The Leaders* Ceifereice 


Behind eloaed doon, in the boerdroom of the Indien MerehenU’ Obamber, Bombay 
Hlodn leaden from ail ofer India met under the preeidentehip of Pandit Madan 
Mohan MalaTiya. on the IM. ienteaibet 19SS, to aeek a eolation of the impaeae 
pr es ented by Mahatma Oandhi’a deeiaion to fain. The Conference was a repreaenta- 
life oncb ae all schools of thought from almost all the ProTinces were represented. 
In the words of one of the prominent ieaden attending the Conference, it was a 
meeting *in a wirit of accommodation and optimism.” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm had a 
loim tmk with Blr. M. B. Jayakar and Pandit Malaeiya before the Conference commen- 
eedL Prominent among thoae who were present at the Conference were Pandit Malariya, 
Mr. C Bajagopalachari. %ibu B^dra Prasad, Mr. M. C. Baja. Dr. B. 8. Moome, 
■Mr Ghimanlal Setalrad. Mr. M. B. Baloo, Mr. T. Prakasam, Dr. Ambedkar, l5r. 
golonky, Mr. G. K. Natarajan. Mr. M. B. Aney, Mr. G. K. Deradhar, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar, Sir Oorind Madmkar, Dr. Ghoithram, Mr. Oidwani, Swami SaUaminda. 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan. Mrs. uansa Mehta, Mrs. Annsuya Bai Gokhale. Mr. Walchand 
Hiraehand. Mr. P. J. Deorukhar. Mr. Raja Bao, Mrs. Kamala Mehrn and Pandit 
Hrydyanath Kuneru. Over 100 delmtes from all parts of the country, representing 
both Csste-Hindus and Depressed Classes, were present. Pandit Malariya was 
TOted to the chair. 

Telegrams from various individuals and associations wishing success to the Con- 
ference were rend by Dr. Choithram. 

Malaviya then explained the purpose of the Conference, emphasisiag the gra- 
vity of the eituatiou and the absointe necessity of a speedy settlement. 

A general disenesioo followed wherein several persons including Dr. Ambedkar, 
Dr. Moonje, Mr. Bajagopalmsh avi and some Depressed Class representatives took 
part. The unanimous feeling was tkat Mahatma Gandhi’s life must be saved. 

Dr. Ambedkar pressed that BAahatma Gand>hi’s proposals must be obtained first 
before he and hie friends oonld discass the matter. 

Mr. Bahdi asked the Gaste-Hindu leaders, particulttriy Ft. Malaviya, to give 
them an assuranee that th^ would ■trivo’ their utmost to remove the various oisa- 
hflitics imposed upon the Depreesed Classes, particularly those regarding public 
temple^ roads, wells end echooh, and snggested that a resolution to that effect be 
hy the Confecenoe. 

K. Mwviy% in endoraing the idea whele-hcartedly, eaid that he himself had been 
aetively propagating for years the removal of such restrictions, and announced, 
amidst applause^ timt almost all the important temples in Allahabad, includiog the 
humble oue in his own house, had been thrown open to “untouchables.” 

It was decided to take up the resolution suggested by Mr. Bajah on the next day 
after which the Conferenee adjourned. 

2nd. Day^Baatbay. 20th. September 1032 


Sir Bahadur Sajpru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Kelkar and four Hindu deputation ista 
were present at to-day^a meeting of the Conference. 

At the outset, the Deputationists were requested to state what happened 
at the interview with Mr. Gandhi and the views of Mr. Gandhi regarding the 
queetioD. 

Sir ChunUal V. Mehta, on behalf of the deputation, stated that they had two 
hours* interview with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was definitely opposea to separate 
eleotorates and did uot approve of joiat eleotoratea with reservation of seats, but 
however be left it to the Conferenee to draw up a formula regarding settlement and 
if the Conferenee was in favour of reservation of seats, he haa no objection to accept 
them. In fact, he left it to the Conferenee now to draw up a pact or a formula 
and he would be bound by the same. 

Dr. Ambedkar obeerved that it wee not possible for him to arrive at a quick 
deeiaion on this important queation, without cousultiDg his other coileagues. He 
thendoro euggeeted that the Conferenee ehootd pass a resolution requesting Mr. 
Gandhi to poetpooe hie last by at least tmi or twelve days, in order to cuabie the 
Oonferenoe to come to an egrM and ananimous decision. 
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Tkm dcM^ioiiUU eiplaioed that it was inponible lor Mr. OhAI 

to raf|MMi hia laat mod that ha wai poaititaly bmooiiig it ftoai to^ay. II 
votrid thcraforo be maralj a waata of ttme lor the Oooiereoaa to iBCt**l poMpoai 
BNiil of the feat. 


The Mina waa at thia itaga azpreiMd that the Oonlerooat aboold ot 
daeiiioo, aa apon M poaaibla, aa any delay tofolfed the qneatioii of the life 
of Mr. GaodhL It waa then anageated that a aaull eonnittco ahoold be 
to RO into the whole qneatioo thorooshly, and draw up a achemo whM 
placed before the Confereoce the next day. 


OOBM M a 


Dr. Amhedhar’a Propowda 

The foUowing are the draft propoaala anbinittcd by Dr. Ambedkar to tbe Laadara* 
Ooafaraiea oo tbe 20lh. Sepitaihw 1032 

Paar 1 

(1) The DepreMiHl CUsaca ahalt hate the following nuniber of aeata la the 
PiortDciai Legialalnrea : 

Madrat t ^ out of 215. Bombay : 16 oni of 200. Bengal : 50 oat of I50L 

Punjab : 10 out of 125. United Profinoea i 40 out of 228. Bihar and Orriaaa : 20 

out of 175. Central Provinces and Berar : 20 out of 112. Aaaam t 11 out of lOB. 

(2) The method of cleclioo to these seats shall be by joint eleetorataa with 

reserved seats, provided that for the first ten years in 18 single eonatltueociaa lo 
Madras, 10 in Bombay, 10 in Central Provinces, 10 iu Bengal, 4 in Aaaaaii 7 In 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 in the Punjab and 12 iu U. P. (all in lingle eonsUtueaeMa) 
there aball be held before the general election a primary election of voters of tha 
Depreased Classes for electing two persons to constitute a panel, who, thereafter, 
shall contest on U^half of the Depressed Classes in the joint electorates. 

(3) After tbe first ten veers the system of primary deotion ahall ceasi, aod 
tbe setts continue lo be filled by direct election in the system of joint cleelofalea 
with reserved seats. 

(4) Tbe right of the Depressed Classes to special repreaentaiioo tbroogb joint 

electorates and reserved seats shall continue for a further period of 15 yean. 
After that the matter will be settled on the basis of a raferendnm of tbe Depmesd 

Clasees. 

(5) The right of the Depresaed Classes to special representation in both Howsao 
of tbe Central Legislature shall be recognised on a populatioo ratio on. the aosso 
terms and in the same manner as provided in the case of Proviortal Le^lalma 

(6) There shall be adult sofTrage at least for tbe Depressed dasses. The franehiee 
of the Depressed Classes shall be the same for the Provincial aod Ooatral 
Legialature. 

Part II 

1. The Depressed Classes shall be allowed rrpn*sentaUon in aR Provhieial 
Mauicipalities, Local .Bonrds, Village Unions, Bchool Bosnia, aod Panchayata aod 
any other local bodies now existing or to be coostituted io future on a popokChMi 
bam. 

3. Iu all public services, central and local, the Depresaed dasses shall be 
guaranteed appointments according to tbe population ratio as a minimum aobjaet to 
such qualification as may be Isid down for tbe same ^ProvMoa ahall be mMS lor 
rclaxtog statutory rules that may be iu existeace is matters other than edaeationai 
qualifi^ioos. 

3. lu every province out of the edocatioual grant a sum equal to tbe populatioo 
ratio of tho Depressed Classes sbsll be earmarked aa a muiimum lor pcovidlog 
educational facilities for Depressed Classes^ 

4. There shall be provision in the ooostiiution for allowing tba Depressed 
Clnsses the right to appeal to tbe Oovemor or tbe Viceroy for toy neglect of their 
intemt iu matters of education, recruitmeot to public services, saoitatioo, ale., OO 
the same terms in the same manner as provided for in the coostitution of Oaaada. 

Srd. Day-Yarvadn Jail, 2lsl. Saplambor 1937 

As a result of conversations held among the members of tbe Leaden’ Ooofmmee 
at Bombay on the 20th. Beptember io the evening, a delegation, consisting of Sir IM 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. C. RajagopaUchari, Mr. Rajenidra PraMd 
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aad Mr. O. D. Birlt, proceeded to Fooiut for piecing the new scheme before Mebitme 
Gendhi for his epprovel. The new scheme was baaed on joint electorates with 
•deqaate aafegturas for the protection of the mterests of the Depressed Classes. 

The depntation had a long interview with Mahatma Gandhi on the 2 lit Septwabar 
to the morning, when they explained to him the scheme. The interview proved 
bopelol, hot Mshatmaji ^'reserved his final opinion until he had consulted friends 
lodndiog Dr. AmMhar and Mr. M. G. Baja. 

The Ooofenoee which was to meet at Bombay to-din was adjourned till the *23rd. 
to enable the oonversatioos at Tervada to be concluded. 


4lh. Day-Yarvada JaU, 22Bd. September 1932 

The Conference in Yervada jail b^n at 5-30 p.m. to-day and lasted for full two 
hours. Bir. Rajsgopalachari. Sir T. E Saprn, Mr. Jajakor, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. 

M ra Prasad, Mr. Q. D. Birla, Mr. Stiankarlal Banker, Mr. Sivaraj, Dr. Solankt 
;ee from Dr. Ambedkar*s group attended. The members had a heart to heart 
and aatistetory talk after which the conference adjourn ed. 

Landara* Conferanca al Bombay— Emartant Maaliag 

An emergrat aitting of the Leaders’ Conference was held in the hall of the Indian 
Merahanta’ Chamber, J^mbay in the evening to consider whether any steps should be 
taken, in view of the delay on the negotiatimiAthat were then going on in Poona and 
in view of the deterioration in Mahatma Gandhi’s health, as reported by Pandit 
Malaviya ia his statement to the press. Sir Purushottarodaa Thakurdas presided. 

After Iwo hours* disonssion, the meeting resolved to depute Bir Chunilai Mehta 
to proc^ to Poona, with a draft telegram proposed to be sent to the l^cmier, to 
he dematehed to him in the form approved of by Pandit Malaviya and other mem- 
hen a Che Conference, who were then in Poona. 

5th. Day— PooBo, 23rd. Svpiambar 1932 

Alter nine honrs* informal discus aion to-day at Poona, the leaders of the Con- 
tonce dramatically broke np and all the leaders jumped into waiting motor-cars and 
fiaihed off to Yervada jail. Pressmen who were waiting outside had hardly the time 
lo ascertain the reason for the sodden deptirturc. Hurried enquiries 
eiioHed that two reaoona contributed to the sudden termination^of the talks, namelv, 
that a reiMrt was jnat then reoeived from Yervada stating that Mahatma Gandhi 
was not keeping np his strength and that a feeling of nausea was stealing over 
1dm sod hit voice was xveaker^ It was also stated he had difficulty in keeping his 
eyes open nod he had to wtretch himself oo his bed for a short while. Tlie second 
and, aoeaxdiaii; to eertaio leaders, the more important reason for the hurried journey 
was that a point of dispute had arisen between Dr. Ambedkar and his party on one 
Jideand the other Hmou leaders oo the question of referendum. Dr. Amb^kar in 
pnrsaaaoe of his demands wanted that -after a fixed period a referendum of the 
aepnsssed dasses be taken in regard to the continuation of reservation of seats, 
while the Hindu leaders were understood to have elaimed that the reservation of seats 
thcmld antomaticaliy oease after the fixed period. 

At the two parties could not agree on the point, they thought it best to refer 
the point in dispute to Mahatma Gandhi. Ten leaders including Bir Tej Biihadur 
Baprn, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jayakar. Mr. Rajogopalachari, Dr. AmlKdkar and 
Dr. Bolanki had a brief interview with Mahatma Gandhi lasting for nearly 20 
mlnutea. On coming out Dr. Bapru made the following statement to the press : *'A8 
we could not agree da one Mint we wanted to consult Mahatma Gandhi. We 
plaeed the point of dispute Wore him and be gave his opinion on the matter. We 
are going back to resume our discussions and hope U> see Mahatma Gandhi to- 
monow moming.* They declined to throw any light on the niturc of Mahatma 
Gandhi' a opinion given on the matter in dispute, but Dr. Asibedkar was 'heard to 
remark that it was^ his favour. Betnroing to Pandit Malaviya’s residence the 
leeden cootfoued the delibenUioos for wcariy half so hour moow and then dispersed 
to meet again the next morning. 


91b. Day— PooBB, 24lb. September 1932 
After two boars’ eonfereoea this mornhig, only two minor ptdiiis were left ovei 
for ■ettlemcnt The first related to the period which must intervene before a referen 
ii taken, Dr. Amhedkar hiMliig out for ten years. 
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Hr. RajiRopalarlmri proposed that it might be Uken at the end of the fifth 
y«r. A tussle eiiuut'U. Ihcre ¥ras a difiercDce of opinion among the Depicnaed 
CIbm membci's present. 

Dr. Anibedkar himself was prepared to accept Mr. Baiagopalachari'a propotal. 
So were ins coliengucs who were with him from the 22nd., but fresh arrivals on 
this morning look up an uncompromising attitude. For ono moment it looked 
as if negoliatioua would bn'ak at this stage. The situation w**g saved by Mr. Raja* 
gopaUchari suggesting that Dr. Ambt^kar, Mr. Srinivasan and two Oaaie- 
Hiiidus sbould refer the point to Mahatmnii for arbitnition. Mr. Birla, Mr. 
Rajagopalactiari. Dr. Aiubedkar and Mr. Srinivnsnn jumped into a car and ruahed 
to Yervada. Mahatniaji made a fervent appeal to Dr. Ambcdkar and Mr. 6rini* 
vas.m to give him a eliaiiee to remove their disabilities by working for them. The 
referendum was a good idea, but he was strongly in favour of taking it nest year. 
Wiie»i prtsscil to give his dicision on the dispute, he preferred the lester evil. 

The four d»puiaiiuiiists returnod and Dr. .Amlxdknr and his friends disenased 
Ciandhiji's award. It was two o’clock in the nficriioou by now. Mr. Kajigopala- 
chari suggested tlwi there need bo no rofiTeiiee at all to a referendum and the 
question of continuing iho rci^ervniions may bo determined by mutual agreement 
between the cominiiiiities concernt'd in this settlement. 

Dr. Ambedknr went to his friends who were wailing for him in the next room 
and ascertained I heir opinion on Mr. Knjngopaiiichuri’s suggestion. A little 
persuasion from Dr. Ambcdkar, and his friends agreed to it. The Conference 
applauded the Depressed Class IcMcier's dcN'ision and ace*‘ptcd it. 

Mr. ii'ijagopa!:e‘hari loft the meeting immediately and dashed in a car to 
Yeivad.i to inform Mahal innji of the sett lenient on the referendum question, 
(daridhiji was pleased with the results of tue Conference and scut a message of 
cougratuiaiion. 

ily the time Mr. Knjagopalachnri returned. Mr. .Tayakar, Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. 
Tbak^r had sat togellicr and setilcxl witliin lo minutes the only unfiniahod 
question of represeutation in the provtucittl legislatures. 

THE HISTORIC AGREEMENT SIGNED 

At .1 p.rn., leaders of Caste Hindus and Depressed ClaBses signed the historic 

agreement on the hexiigomd tabic round whirh the members had deliberated. 

1 audit Malaviya, as l*residcnt and leader of the Caste Hindus, affixed his signa- 
|l*r^’.^*"*^** Df- Ambf; kar signed next, Thtn followed Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. R. 

.^rinivasHii, Mr. Jayakar and other members present. 

6ir fej Bahadur then drafted a cable, embodying the Conference's decision and 
the Ibemier to withdraw sepuraic clt etoraics for the depressed classes. Tho 
Conference approved of ihc* text. Mr. Ifajagupalachuri left with the copy of the 

Snl^ I motored to Mr. M. C. }{aja and his friends to obtain their signature. 
Ino cable was filially nady at four o'eioek and Pandit (lovind Kaiit Malaviya, on 
behalf of his father, us Pn-sideni of the meeting and sender of the cable, fihfti it. 

boon after the agreeimnl was signed by all the leadi rs present. Pandit Malaviya, 
/Ik*’* • Dr* Amlicdkar, Tej Bahadur bapru and Sir 

ChuuiUI Mebtu dirce.tiy drove to the (hiveriimeut House, and handed over the docu- 
ment personally and itiein-f rolnriied to Yervada, where all the other jeaders bad 
procecd'sJ, meanwhile to finally inhirru Mahatma (iaiidhi that the agreeincnl had been 
signed by all. '.Mahatma Cundhi, aiihongh he was weak and his voice was feeble, was 
reported to have asked each oii»; of the contending parties : “Arc you satisfied 
with the agTcemeni’* 7 And the rtspeciive parties were stated to have signified their 
satisfaction. 

Leaders’ Cable to the Premier 

The following is the text of the cable sent to the Premier by the Coufereoce ‘ 

“^rsuant to the wishes of the Alblndia iCoriference, eousistiog of Caste Hindus 
spa Depressed Classes held iu Bombay, we have eome to a mutual settlement regor- 
oiog the represeiitaiion of the Depressed Ciasses in the legislatures sod are furnish- 
log a full copy to the Bombay Cio/ernment for trausruission to the Government of 
India and yourself. 

. have seeu Mahatma Gandhi in jail during the last four days. To-day is 
the fifth day of his fast. His condition is stehuily gCuiig worse, aud vitality ebSiiig. 
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Doctors advise us that the dani^fr point may be reached in about {oTty-ei|cht hours. 
We are most anxious to prevent the disaater not merely for his sake, but in nation* 
al interest, and we would ur^re upon you to withdraw your decision protidinir 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes to enable him to break his fast. Delay 
would be dangerous to his life and affect the public mind greatly. 

^’*We briefly saromariae the terms of the mutual settlemehu cheats for rcjiresen- 
tatiTcs of the Depressed ClasscB in the Provincial Legislaiurcs have beseo specifically 
fixed regarding each province,— the total number of seats in all the provinces agreed 
upon being 148 out of the general electorates, in substitution of 71 given by yonr 
decision. In the Central L<*gUlatttre, eighteen per ceLt of the scats in the general 
eJectoratos in British India will bn reservexi for them. Election to ali these reserved 
seats shall be by joint electorates, subject to the following procedure. 

** All the members of the i>iprcsscd Classes regisrered in the general electorates 
roll will form an electoral college which will elect a panel of four candidates for 
each reserved seat by the method of the single vola The four persons getting the 
highest number of such votes in the primary election shall lie the can iclates for 
election by the general electorate. Reservation of seats shall continue unril deter- 
mined by mutual agreement between the communities concerned in the settlement. 
The system of the special method of primary election shall automatically cease on 
the expiry of ten years if not earlier along with the system of reservation. 

'There shall be no disabilities as regards election to local bodies or appointments 
to the Public Services. Endeavours are to be made to secure their fair reprcseniation 
consistently with their educational qnalifications. In every province, out of the edu- 
cational grant, an adequate sum shall be earmarked for providing Mucational faci!i> 
ties for them. 

“India shall now anxiously await yonr immediate action.* 

Deprbssed Ctjlss Leaders' Cable 

Dr. Ambcdkar and Rao Bahadur Srintvasan sent the following cable to the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State and also to H. E. tbc Viceroy 

“We aio glad to inform you that an agreement has been reached lietween the 
Depressed Clwsrs and the Caste-Hiiidus in regard to questions involved in the Com- 
munal Award, the substance whereof has been already cabled to you. This settle- 
ment has the support of all Depressed Classes including those from Madras. We 
request Mahatma Oandbi break his fast/’ 

Rao Bahadur M« O. Rajah also cabled to the Premier, the Secretary of 
States Lord Sankey and Ixird Irwin, informing them that be himself and his party 
aoeepted the agreement and urging immediate action to enable Mr. Oaodhi to break 
bis last. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

The following is the text of the agreement 

(T) There shall be seats reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general 
electorate seats in the Provincial Legislatures as follows : 

Madras .'10 : Bombay with Hind 15 ; Punjab 8 ; Bihar and Orissa 16 ; Central 
Provinces 20 ; Assam 7 ; Bengal HO ; United ProvinceH 20 ; Total 148. 

These figures are based on the total strength of the Provincial Councils, 
announced in the Prime Minister's decision. 

(S) Election to these seats shall he by joint electorates subject, however, to the 
following procedure : 

All the members of the Depresstxl Classes registered in the general electoral roll 
in a constituency will form an electoral college, which will elect a panel cf four 
candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved setts, by 
the method of the single vote : rbe four persons getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary elecUon, shall be candidates for election by tbc general electorate. 

(3) Representation of the Depressed Classes in the Centrsl Legislature shall 
likewise be on the principal of joint electorates and reserved seats by rhe method ct 
primary elecUon in the manner provided for iu Clause two above, for their represen- 
tation in the Provincial Legislatures. 

(4) In the Central L^tslatnre, eighteen per cent of the scats allot red to 
mend eleetonte for British India in the sati l^islatnre shall be reserved for the 

Sepceised dasses. 
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(5) The pyfltcm of primary election to a panel of eandidatea for election to the 
Central and Provincial I^gislaturea, aa hcrtitibefore tueutioned, ahall conic to an end 
after the first ten years, unless terminated sooner hy mutual agreement under the 
provision of Clause six below. 

(6) The system of representation of the Depressed Classes bv reserved seats in 
the Provincial and Central Lcfirislatures as provided for in Clauses 1 and 4 ahall 
continue until determined by mutual agreement between the communities concerned 
in the settlement. 

(7) Franchise for the Central and Provincial liegislaturcs for the Depressed 
Classes shall be as indicated in the I/ithian Committee R(*port. 

(8) There shall be no disabilities attaching to any one on the ground of his 
being a member of the D^ressed Classes in regard to any elc(*tions to local bodies 
or appointment to the Public Bcrviccs. Every endeavour shall be made to secure 
fair representation of the Depressed Classes in these respects, subject to such educa- 
tional quaJificationB as may be laid down for apiointmcMit to the Public Services. 

(9) III every province out of the educational grant, an adequate sum shall be 
earmarked for providing educational facilities to the members iif the Depreased 
Clavses. 

All the leaders present in Poona, including Pandit Mnlaviya, Dr. Arobedkar, Dr. 
Solanki, Rao Bahadur Srinivasan, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Kao 
Bahadur M. C. Raja, Mr. P. Ballo, Mr. Rnjbhoj and Mr. Sivraj signed the agreement. 

LEADERS' FINAL CONFERENCE 

The Hindu Leaders' Conference reassembled in Bombav on the 25lli. Seplembar 
in the afternoon under the presidentship of Pandit Mulaviya and unanimously 
ratified the Poona agreement. Among those present were Dr. Ambedkar, Dr. 
Boianki. 8ir Tei Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. C. Raiogopalachari Sir Chunilal 
Mehta, Sir Lalubhai Hamalaas, Mr. (t. 'K. Doodhar, Pandit Kunzru, Mr, T. Praka- 
sam, and Mr. M. C. Rajah. The conference furllier resolved to appoint an influential 
committee the personnel whereof was left to selection by the president of the confer- 
ence, to raise Rs. 25,00,000 for the purpose of carrying out countrywide propaganda 
for the eradication of the evil of unt urhubility in all shape and torm in the 
country. The following is the full text of the rcaolutiona 

(1) This conference confirms the Poona agreement arrived a' between the leaders 
of CiiBie Hindus and the Depressed Clubses on 8ept. 24 and trusts the British Govern- 
ment will withdraw its decision creating separate clectoratea within the Hindu com- 
munity and accept the agreement in full. The conference urges that immediate 
action be taken hy the Qovernment so as to enable Mabalrna Gandhi to break his 
fast within the terms of his vow and before it breomes loo late- The conference 
appeals to all leaders of the eomrounitics concerned to realise the implication of the 
agreement and of this resolution and make the earliest endeavour to fulfil them. 

(2) This conference resolves (hat henceforth no one shall be regarded as an 
untouchable by reason of bis birth and that those who have been so regarded 
hitherto will have the same rights as other Hindus in rtgard to use of public welh, 
roads, schools and other public institutions. These rights shall have statutory 
recognition at the first opixirturiity and shiill be one of the earliest acts of the 
nwaraj parliament if it shall not have received recognition before that time. 

Dr. Ambedkar'h Hprkch 

Add'esaing the conference in support of the first resolution, Di. Ambedkar in 
Um first public utterance after the Poona agreement aaki 

I'A few days back no man was placed in a greater dilemma than I. I had to 
make choice between two difficult alternatives. There was the life of the greatest 
Jn India to be saved ; there was also before me the problem to try to safe- 
guard the interests of my community. I am happy to he able to say that it has 
become possible through the co-operation of all to find a solution .so as to 
save the life of the Mahatma and at (he same time to protect the intercata of the 
classes in fntore. 1 think that in all these negotiations a large part of 
the credit must go to Mahatma (tandbi himself. I roust confess I was surprised 
very immensely— surprised when 1 met him to find that there was so much in 
^mmon between the Mahatma and myself, i Cheers. ) In fact any dispute# wMever 
they were carried to him— and 8ir Tej Babadnr haa told you the dispntea that were 
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etrried to him were of • cmeiel character— I woe aur^aed to aee that the man 
who held each divergent views from me at the ^and Table Conference came 
irpmraiatelj to my rescue and not to rescue the other side. I am very grateful to 
the Muhatma for having extricated me from a very difRcult situation. My only regret 

why did not the Mimatma take u|> this attitnde at the Round Table Conference T 
If he had shown the same consideration to my point of view, it would not have 
been necessary for him to go through this ordeal. However these are things of the 
past. 1 am glad I am here now to support this resolution. 

*dinM the question has been raised in newspapers whether this agreement will 
have the support of the whole depressed classes community, I should like to make 
it clear that, so far as I am conccTiied and so far as the party which stands with 
me is concerned ( and 1 am sure 1 am speaking for other friends who arc present 
here, we will stand bv the agreeiiicnt. Jjet there be no doubt about this. Our 
only concern is this : whether the Hindu community will abide by it. ( Voices of ; Oh 
yes, wc will. ) We fcci the Hindu community unfortunately is not an integral whole, 
but if I may say so, a federation of small communities. 1 hope and trust the 
Hindus on their side will look upon this document as sacrosanct and work it in 
an honourable spirit. 

1 am very much obliged to all friends who took part in the negotiations but I 
should like to make particular mention of Sir Tej Bahadur ana Mr. C. R»ja- 
gopalachari. Without Sir Tej Bahadur probably it would have been difficult to 
carry through many of the points. I must confess as a result of my experience 
of him during the last two years at the Round Table Conference that if there is 
any man in India who is above all communal prejudices it is Sir Tej Bahadur. 
His sense of fnirness and justice always is a relief to all minorities who are seeking 
some safeguards in the new constitution. I must also mention Mr. Rajagopalachari. 
He came to our rescue when we were almost at the breaking point and had it not 
been for his ingenuity probably the agreement would not have come into being. 1 
must also thank Pandit Malaviya for the courtesy and forbearance which he showed 
iu hot exchanges of words and acrimonious debates that went on during all these 
negotiations. 

The change that has been brought about in the communal award has been 
brought about by the insistence of tbe view that separate electorates are injurious 
to national interests. I must confess I remain unconvinced by that argument though 
I cun quite understund that for majority representation separate electorates arc 
harmful. I do not believe that joint electorates arc going to be the final solution 
for the problem of absorbing the depressed classes in the Hindu community. An 
electoral arrangement I believe cannot be the solution of tbc larger social problem. 
It requires more than the political arrangenicnt that we are making to-day and I 
hope that it would be possible for you to go beyond this political arrangcnieni and 
devise ways and means whereby it would be possible for the depressed classes not 
only to be part and parcel of the Hindu community but also to occupy an honour- 
able position of equality and of status in the community. For a long time the 
depressed cliisses were an ignorant lot not imbued with a sense of Bclf*respect. It 
was possible for thc'in to accept the social status that was given to them by tbc 
Hindu community but ns they get education they will begin to smart under tbi'se 
social laws, and there is a great danger of their seceding from the Hindu society. 
I beg you to bear it in mind and hope you will do the needful iu the matter.' 

Resolutions Passed Unanimously 

The resolutions were passed unanimously while the conference autbori;:ed Pandit 
Malaviya, as president of the conference, to decide the personneliof the sub-committee 
to be appointed for raising funds as proposed by Pandit Malaviya for doing 
countrywide propaganda against iiiitouchability. The conference then terminated with 
a hearty vole of thanks to the president. 

Premier Accepts the Agreement — Govt. Statement 

On the 26liu Saptember Mr. Haig, the Home Member announced in the Assembly 
and !i$ir Frank Noyce in the Council of State, amidst loud cheers, the acceptance by the 
British Oovernmeui of the Poona settlement to the extent it affected the Communal 
Award while other matters would receive due considemtion at the proper tune. 
Mr. Hai^ the follcwing aunouncemeat in the Assembly 
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'*Hii Mtjastj*! Government have learnt with great latisfaetion that an agreement 
hae been reachM between the leaders of the depreeard claaaea and of the rest of the 
Hindu community regarding the representation of the depreued classes in the new 
legtidauires and certain other matters affecting their welfare in place of the system 
cl general constituencies combined with special depressed class constituencies 
contained in the Government’s communal award of the 4th August lost. The agree- 
ment provides for mncrai constituencies within which seats are reserved for the 
depressed classes, subject to imporunt conditions as to the manner in which the 
Kierved seats are fillra. The Government in their award which was given in the 
absence of an agreement between the communities were solely concernca in relation 
to the depressed classes to provide adequate securities that the interests of these 
classes should be observed by the new legislatures. As representatives of the 
depressed classes and other Hindus acting together believe that the scheme now 
forwarded by them to His Majesty’s Qovertimont is adequate for the purpose, the 
Government in accordance with the procedure which they laid down in para. 4 of 
their award, will recommend ;to Parliament, in due course, the adoption of the 
agreement dealing with representation in the provincial legislatures in place of the 
provisions in para. 0 of the award. (Aplausc.) 

**It will be understood that the total number of general seats including those 
reserved for the depressed classes under the agreement will in each provlnoe remain 
the same as the number of general seats pins the nnmber of spi^cial depressed class 
scats provided for in His Majesty’s Government’s decision. 

*‘His Majesty’s Government note that the agreement deals also with certain ques- 
tions ontsidc the scope of their award of Aug. 4. Clauses 8 and 9 deal with 
general points, the realisation of which will be likely to depend in the main on the 
actual working of the constitution ; but His Majesty’s Government take note of these 
cliascs as a definite pledge of the intentions of the caste Hindus towards the 
depressed classes. There are two other points outside the scope of the award. 

*'(1) The agreement contemplates that the franchise for the depressed elassea 
should be that recommended by the Franchise Committee ( Lord Lothian’s Com- 
mittee ). It is obvious that the level of the franchise for the depressed classes 
( sod indeed for Hindus generally ) must be determined at the same time as that 
Kir other communities is Ming settled, 'and the whole subject is under considention 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

<2) The agreement also provides for a particular method of electing depressed 
‘‘class representatives for the legislature at the centre. This again is a subject out- 
sido the terms of this award which is und^r investigation as part of the whole 
scheme for elections for the legislature at the centre and no piecemeal oonclusion 
can l>e reached. 

“What has been said on these two points should not be regarded as implying 
that His Majesty's Government are against what is proposed in the agreement, but 
that these questions arc still under consideration. To prevent misunderstanding, 
it may be explained that the Government regard the figure 18 per cent.* for the 
percentage of British India general sc>ats at the centre to be reserved for the 
(leprosed classes as a matter for settlement between them and other Hindus. 

Mahatma Breaks Fast 

.\ copy of the Premier’s acceptance of the agreement was handed over to 
Mahatma Gandhi at about 4-15 p. m. on the 26tb. September. He read through it 
lying on the cot, thought about it for some time, then without a word handed 
it to friends who read it and discussed it among themselves, Mahatma Gandhi 
taking little part. He then asked them to explain the meaning of the statement and 
they all unanimously opined that it was thoroughly satisfactory and there was no 
reason for continuing the fast. Mahtma Gandhi listened to them and asked that 
everything might be got ready for breaking the fast. 

Poet Tagore sang a song from his Oiianjali in a low thrilling voice that apread 
a deep sense of peace. One of the ‘C’ class prisoners who was present also sang. 
Ipc whole gathering then joined singing Mshatma Gandhi’s favourite song descriptive 
of a tme Vaishnav. fVoits were then distributed to children. Mrs. Ksmsia Nehru 
crushed two sweet lime fmiu into a glass which Mrs. Gandhi handed to the 
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Habatnuu With a ooBteadv hand Mahatma Gandhi slowly sipped it sittinir 

on the cot sopporCed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Mahadeo Desat. The 
which was entered on with only two intimate associates was broken at what amoun- 
ted to a family reunion sarrounded by nearly 100 near relatives and friends. 


Significance of the Fast— Mahatma’s Statement 


Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the Associated Press ; 

'*The fast undertaken in the name of God was broken in the presence of Qurudev 
and a leper prisoner and Parachure Shastri, a learned Pandit, seated opposite to 
each other and in the company of loving and loved ones who had gathered round 
me. The breaking was preceded ^ the Poet singing one of his Bengali: hymns, then 
mantras from the Upanishad by Parachure Shastri, and my favourite hymn ’‘Vaishna- 
vajanana.” 

*‘The band of God has been visible in the glorious mainfestation throughout the 
length and breadth of India during the past seven days. The cables received from 
many parts of the world blessing the fast have sustained *me through the agony of 
body sud soul that I passM through during the seven days but the cause was 
worth going through that agony. 

*‘The sacrificial fire, once lit, shall not be put out as long as there is the slightest 
trace of untouchability still left in Hinduism. If it is will that it docs not 

end with my life, I have the confidence that there are several thousands of earnest 
reformers, who will lay down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this awful 


curse. 

*‘The settlement arrived at is, so far as I can see, a generous gesture on all sides. 
It is meeting of hearts, and Hindu gratitude is due to Dr. Ambedkar and Kao 
Bahadur Srinivasan and his party on the one hand and Rao Riihadar M. C. Raja 
on the other. They could have taken up an uncompromising and defiant attitude by 
way of punishment to the so-called Caste-Hindus for the sins of generations. If 
they had done so, I at least could not have resented their attitude, and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the tortures that the outcastes of 
Hinduism have been going through for unknown generation. But they chose a 
nobler path and have thus shown that they have follows the precept of forgiveness 
enjoined by ail religions. 

“Let me hope that Caste-Hindus will prove themselves worthy of the forgiveness 
and carry out to letter and spirit every clause of the settlement with all its impli- 
cations. 

“The settlement is but the beginning of the end. The political part of it i^ very 
important though it no doubt occupies but a small space in the vast field of 
reform that has to be tackled bv Caste-Hindus during the coming days, namely, 
complete removal of the social and religious disabilities under which a large pan 
of Hindu population has been groaning. 1 should be guilty of a breach of trust if 
1 do not warn fellow reformers and Caste- Hind us in general that the breaking ot 
the fast carries with it the euro promise of a resumption of it, if this reform is not 
relentlessly pursued and achieved within a measurable period. I had thought of 
laying down a period but I feel that 1 may not do so without a definite call from 
within. 

“The message of freedom shall penetrate every untouchable home and that cun 
only happen if reformers will cover every village. But in the wave of enthusiasm 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me a repetition of the agony, there should be 
no coeroton. We must by patient toil and self-suffering convert the ignorant and 
the superstitious, but never seek to compel them by force. 

“1 wish to test the almost ideal solutions that has been arrived at may be followed 
by other communities, and that we might see the dawn of a new era of mutual trusi. 
mntnai give and take, and the rec^nition of the fundamental unity of all cornu- 
nities. I would here single out the Hindu-Moslem-Sikh question. 1 am the same 
to Mussalman to-day that 1 was in 1920-22. I should be just prepared to lay 
diown my life, aa I was in Delhi, to achieve organic unity and permanent peace. 
1 hope and pray that there will be, as a result of this upheaval, a spontaneous oaore 
in this diceetion snd then surely the other commnnitieo can not longer stand out. 

*Tn eonelnsion, I wonld Ito to thank the Government snd the jail staff and toe 
medical men appointed by the Government to look after me. Extreme care ^ 
•mntkm was bestowed upon me. Nothing was left uadonei The jail staff worked 
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wider tenible preBdure, aad I obsermi that they did not grudfre this labour. I thank 
Ihaiti all from atKh to low. I thank the British Cubioet for oaaicning the decision 
on the settlement. 

'*The terms of the d«.v'"tion sent to me 1 hs?c not spproacheil without misgivings. 
It accept.^. 1 support; very nauiraily, only that part uf the agriemoiit that refers to 
the Drit;.'ih Gibinet's co^niaunal dtvmioii. I expvi't that they had a constitutional 
difficulty in uow uii;i th-.ir aoecptaticc of the whole sgrocment, but I 

would like to assure my iTarlj.in friends, as 1 would like henceforth to name iheiii. 
that ?o far as [ am eoii{\:riied, i tin w .alded to thj whole of that agreement, and 
that they may hold mv life as h bo.st;:ge for its due fuitilment, unless we ourselves 
arrive a*, any other and better seulcmcut oi our own free will.*' 

RESULT OF THE FAST 

Olio remarkable ro.sn!t of the fust had Imnmi to Fct in motion powerful forces for the 
aUdiiio*'. of the curse of untouchabiiity. The great Hindu cominiiniiy was n.ver 
so moV'.*d as it had b>en since the puhlicntion of the Gandhi- lIoHre-MaiOoiiatd 
correspondence. Alrno-ii a ..iraclc had mtn wrouglu: age-long prejudices were being 
abaiidoQtd in the twiii.ii:iiii; of an eye. as it were, and t(!m{3ics and wells wore 
being thrown open to the unioucluinlo •dassc'* wlm w^t ie so long denied access 
to them by hlgotcfl orthodoxy. A sou of ineniu! revolution had been going on 
among the Caste tlindus during fh** list severe! ye.ars as a result of ediieiitivc 
propaganda carried on by a nil ut»er uf large-hea. ted Hindus for the uplift “f the 
Depressed Ola*is<-8 and tlie roniovn! of their g!illi«»g social disabilities. Perhaps a 
horoio gost'iie like tiur of tlu! Aluhiuina was iiminl to j»rodu<‘e tlic dcsirivi result on 
a large scab? nnJ to iiidiicc the Hindus to prnciiso what they hid preached. 

The meojh«.e*s of the 1 C'I.iM' H wt-re dwply ullected. They passed resolutions 

at their nurciitigs hoM in <<Mrious p.irts of the country expressing ihcir faith in the 
Mahatma niivl iiivmir'ng j'» iit. olwiorates. This mipreoedeiitod upheaval of ft^eling in 
ail CKSCiitiaity ligiucius and hurnauiMrian caiuc proluced abiding results and went 
a long wiiy to solve Lite problem of untouchabiliiy. 

Anti Untouchability League Inaugurated 

Tb*: iiiii/ step in the inndaiioti into effect of tiio eradication of untouehability 
ihtuiigb'Oit the country was takiMi on the 30kh. September when a largely attended 
meeting of the Hindus of Ii>:iil)ay held in ibe t JowaHyn? dcbtingir Hall resolved to form 
no All-India Anti-lintou haliilhy I^.'^aguc* with hrsnehes in differont provincial centres 
with Mr. G. 1), Ihrla a-* pr. sidcr.i and Mr. ' Aiuritial V. Thukkar, as general iccro- 
Ury, The objects of the league, wh’ch wiU have bead quarters in Delhi, were 
•arrying propaganda against untouv hiilulitv and Uking immediaic steps ‘to secure 
ns early as practirat)!.* that all public weds. f//iara/na\a/as, roads, schools, 
vremaionuius, burning gliats and all public temples be declari*d open to the dopres- 
kcd clnsse.), provideii that no i.onipulsioii or force shall bo used and that Onlv 
)»eaceful persuasion shall be adopted towards thi.s end.’ Pandit Malaviya prMideJ. 
.Vniong other prominent on the dais were Sir Ivtiubhui Samaldas, Hir Ohuiiilal 
Mehta, .‘^ir Piirusbotaiiida*« Thakurdns, Mr. G. 1>. Il.rla, Mrs. Karnala Nehru and 
Pandit Hirdyajiath Kuiizru. 

The Nawab of Bhof.nl sf iii a m nsago expn'ssing sympathy with the objects of 
»hc meeting and offered a donation of Hs. ,VXA Fnc prcMuh nl also announced that 
be had rf*oeiv«jd promiscii hiihcrto of donations of Hs. 70, OCX) each for this year 
and fir *hc next year from a do/*m promiucni Hindus. 

i'hc meeting adopted wiih acclamarion a resolution put from the chair ibankiiig 
tiv; leaders of Cisre Hindus and D*p.'-j»scd for the spirit of coinproinUc and 

co-opcratioii manifested by them during ih* negotiations which alone le*! to a final 
agreement and tendering its respectful greetings to Mahatma Gandhi oo the happy 
termination of his fast. 


*ln a statement to the Press on the Otb. December 19H2 Mahntmsji wrote One 

of rr.y friends who attended the meeting of the Anti-Uutoucbability Jbeague which, 
because of a prior holy founded by Bj. V. R. 8hiride becoming practically the 
same name, will heuceforth be called. a*ui in my opinion more appropriately, the 
Senrants el the Unloucheblet Society. 
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The third rcfoluiton iippetled to the Hinda commnnity to eollcet as larse an 
amount as possible to be used for the remofsl of untouchabilitj and coguate objects 
and lor this purpose authorised Messrs. Biria and Xnakkar to take all necessary 
steps. 


Programme of the League 

In the course of a statcfneiit on the programme of the League, :iBsu-,d from New 
Delhi on th<« 3rd. Nov«nb«r, Mr. O. D. Biria, the PrMident, and Mr. A. V. 
Thskkar, the Secreta' 7 , staled 

The aim of the League is to free the Hindu community in the nhole of the 
country from all the evils sprioEioa from the institution of untouchnbility by all 
peseeful means. It will aim at the complete removal of any bar in civic matters 
which operate to the detriment of the down-tro^iden section of our people. Tho 
League will therefore work to bring about such a radical change in the very 
mentality of caste Hindus that they will as a matter of course treat the Harijans 
(or erstwhile depressed classes) as equals. 

It follows that the League will .have to work among the caste Hindus, as well 
as among those who have been treated hithertofore as untouchables. There is a 
section of the Hindu society consisting of Arya Bamaiisls and other reformers who 
have already done away with untouehability and will be welcomed. But progress 
will depend mainly on the active support and sympathy of those who belong to 
the orthodox section of the Hindus. Special euorts will, therefore, be made to 
secure their co-operation and assistanee and make thi'm re»«pon8ibie for the complete 
removal o( niiiouchability and the uplift of Harijans. But only those will accept 
office in the Loagne and its branches who fully agree with the aims and objects of 
it. Every mcmiber of the Central and Provincial Boards, District CommitieeK and 
other bodies will, therefore, give in writing a .ph'dgc to the effect that, lie will not. 
observe untouehability in his private or public life and that he will undertake to 
do bis best to have as many roeds, temples, wells and other public institutions 
thrown open to Uarijaos as possible. 


Uplift Work 

The League believes that reasonable persons among the Sanatanists arc not much 
against tho removal of untouchnbility as eueh. as they are against inter-castc 
dinners and marriages Since it is not th ambition of the League to undertake 
reforms beyond its own scope, it is desirable to m ike it chmr that while the League 
will work by persuasion among the caste Hindus to remove every vestige of 
untouehability, the m.iin line of work will be constructive, such as toe uplift of 
depressed cla'«aes educationally, economically and socially, which itself will go a 
great way to remove untouehability. With such a work even a staunch Sanatanist 
can have nothing but sympathy. And it is for such work mainly that the League 
has l)een established. S)ci'il reforms like the abolition of the caste system and 
inter-dining are kept outside the scope of the League. 

Further, in order that (he League may be able to carry on its work on a non- 
party basis, it decided not to associate itself with politics or religious propa- 
imnda of any kind. The heads of Provincial as well as Central Executive will, 
therefore, have to be very careful in the selection of their active workers. With 
this object iu view it is necessary that all whole- time paid workers of the League 
should not take part iu polities or in any sectional or religious propaganda. 

Following is the approximate expenditure that is proposed lo be incurred in 
each unit of area. As already stated, this unit may consist of one revenue district, 
or State, or two districts or a group of small States, or even part of a district or 
a State, according to the area and the population of Harijans to be served. This is 
only intended to be a rough guide and not for strict adherence. Not less than 
two-thirds of the expenditure should be devoted to actual welfare work, the 
nmaioing one-third to ttaff and their allowauees. Two paid workers are oonsiderM 
the minimum staff and they should be moving about 15 to 20 days in a month in 
villages. 


Maintaanoe allowance for two itinerant workera 
Dmvdhng duugea lor the two itioerant workers 
miedieiieoiie etpendiUue by and thioo^^ the worken 


30+ 20-50x12 -600 
2x10x12-240 
2x10x12-240 
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Wel&ra work, i. e., cost of sebool books, schotirsblpf, prizet, 
coBtribationt for wells, if any, and formation of Marijan ranchajats 2,000 

Total "iiSo 

BfDUKT FOR TIIT. WIIOU: COVNTBY 

We give below a roujfh idea of the minimnm total amount which may have to 
be 9pept for the whole of ludiH. The echeme is motlosi enough in view of the 
gigantic nature of the work and it should not be difficult for the public to raise 
Use required fund. Every pie contributed to the fund will make a valuable contri- 
bution and therefore we appoa) to the public to make some saciifioe for the cause. 
The number of units propoauil for each province is only a tcniativu propnaal. The 
goal decision, of course, wid have to be taken by ihe Provimnal Dosrds themteivea. 

It is csiculatcd that at lca.<t the followinp: number of units sill be required to 
be worked iu diflerent provin* cs, the number of districts nnd •tt.ites being shown 
against each province. 


Name of Province 

Assam 

Andhra 

Bengal 

Calcutta Cliy 
Bihar 

Bombay. Birubay City and Suburban Oislricl 
Maharitshira 

Gujerat, Baroda, Kathiawar, C.'utrh nnd other States 5 & Slates 10 
Ontral Provinces and Borar (Marathi^ 

(X'ntral India States 
Delhi Province 
Kashmir 

Malabar. Cochin nnd Travancorc 

Mysore Karnatak districts of Bombay ami Madras 

Nizam’s Dominion 

Oiissa Fcmlniory States ’* h .’»> 

Punjab N. W. F. I’mvinc.' ami the Punjab S»aif*'* ‘*.*1 

Uajijulaiia St.atcs Ajmcr-M«Tv. ar State IS 

Br. Dini. I 

RimI 

Tamil Nadu 
Fiiited PiiiviaceH 


No. of No. of 
Dints. Units. 


11 

6 


6 

20 

15 

1 

3 

16 

1 

10 

r. 

10 

.1 

8 

0 

7 

11 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

10 

H 

10 

14 

10 

Slafoi 

8 


in 

IP 

s 

H 

48 

24 

Total 

184 


The expenditure for 184 uiiiis would be 3,000 a 384 ■■ Re. 5,52,0(Xi 


Centrai. and Provincial Offices 

Central (Office I.fAO x 12 Ka 12000 

Proviuci.d Offices x 12 Ha 48,00 i 


Total Rf. 00,000 
Grand Tuul Rs. 0,12,000 
or say Ra. 6,00,003 

This amount will have to be made up both from the Central Fund as well as 
from funds raised by provinces and districts. 

It can be seen that a sum of six lakbs of rupees is intended to bo collected and 
•pent per year in the whole country for the removal of uniouchabiiity and ameliora- 
tive work of Harijaus. This programme, particularly if the ameliorative work is 
to be effective, should cootioue at least for 5 years. When spread oot over 22 
pcoviaoea, iocluding Staten, and 4 crores or 400 lakhs of Hartjans in the conotry, 
thie it a email budget Indeed. 
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THE ANTMTXTOUCH ABILITY LEAGli: 

FUNDS AND GBANT-IN-AID SYSTEM 


( NEW DELHI 


The Central R mrd of ihe Loa<;ue has collected and will collect large donations 
from important commercial towns like Bombay, Oaicurta. Karachi, Gawnpore. 
Amritsar, Madras, (<((•.. and from important rulers of States and Zamindars. 

Ac the same time Piovinciul Boards will coliecC far.ds withui their rispectirc areas 
which will bo ruana^'ol by themselves nr their Miiim^ing or Workinfr Committees. 
The Provincial Boards may ill their turn authorise district committees' to collect 
funds from ibeir own disiVicU for the purpose of meeting the expenditure in their 
own areas. 

Some well-to-do cities and provinces may nive n quota of their own collections 
to the Central Fund, others may manage boib colhction of funds and the whole 
expenditure in their anas, i.e., may be just self-supportin;;. M-liilo others may require 
grants-in-aid from the <.'>eiitral Fund to Bupplenn-.nt tli* ir own resources. The 
number of proviiict-s in the third category, it is feared, will be largo, and benre 
the necessity of the Oentnii Fund, which will be a sort of an eq^ualising fund. 
Each Provincial Ikiard will, in its turn, raise a sort of equalising fund for the work 
to he done by its district commit tees. 

Provinces that cannot conirilmm to the Central Fund nor be se’f supporting 
may rect ive grants from the Cemnd Fund, varying according to their ntvus, but 
usu-.illy not to exceed oiie-huif t)f their cxpcndiiure. ibe Central Board may. iiow- 
ever, consider special cases on their merits. 

Ill no case, however po./r a province be, and Orissa may be taken as an inscance 
of this type, will be paid more than two-thirds of the exj)enditure from the Central 
Fund. Hiieh provinces will have to find fro-u their own towns and wealthy people 
Dot less than 33 per cent of their total expenses, 

Cnits which cannot raise half the amount of its total liulgeted expciuliture will 
not ordinarily be qualified for grant-in-nid from the Provincial Fund. 

The above Bvhcnie is tentative and liable to be modifietl in derails. Tin* » .vact 
percentage of giant to be given to a distrb r, i.e., either moi .* tbsn half or ir»s tlian 
lialf will l»c iloNTinincd by the Provincial CbaTman and hi*« BoanI .‘.lui oi tin- 
percentage of grant to a province w’bic.h is not self-supporting by the PivsidiuJ of 
the (-niiial Board in ((msultation with bis Board. 

Noliiing HO tar low be-n finally decided in this connection. In fact, nt a later 
Stage, the coU'^litUtioii will be prepared and pbveed before the Central B.taid for I's 
approval. But here again we can give a rough idea of the present position and the 
outline of the constitution ns discus-ed and approved ;in Bombay by the ProviBiona! 
Board. 

The Cen ral Board has been constituted with the following organising members: - 

Bjt. (L D. Birla, IhiNidcnt, Delhi and Calcutta ; Sir PuiU'^hotamdas Thukurdao. 
Bombay ; *Sir Lal ibhai S.tmaidas, B^nnbay ; Dr. B. K. AmbcdKar, Bombay ; Sh'fn 
Ambiilai Sanilih.ti, Ahintoiabad ; Dr. B. C. Koy, Calctdla; L;da Shri Ram. Delhi : 
Rno Bahadur M. C. Raja, Madras; Dr. T. B. S. Rajan, Trichinopoly ; Rao Bahadur 
Srinivasiin. Madras; Mr. H. V. Thakkar, Cr ueral Secretary, Delhi. 

Jn addition to thi^ above members, the Presidents of all the 22 Provincial Boards 
of tlie I^eiiguc will be ex-officio members of the Central Boards, if not already in- 
cluded in the li.st given above. 

The League will have its headquarters in Delhi and the (ienerat Secretary will 
have his office in that city. JJe siiail devote his whole time to the work of tin 
L(‘Rguc. For tiii.s piirpit.se he will, whenever ne<-e8S.iiy, lour in different Provinc*’* 
and Si.'itcs, depute his assistants to inspect and guide the work in the Provinces. 
All expenditure incurr.‘d in the Centra) and Provincial offices w*ill he duly audited 
by a idito 8 apiNunted hy the Central Board. Thj report of work done and the 
audited acenuuts will bo aiiiiually published. 

For the purpose of work of this League, the whole country is tentatively divided 
iuto 22 Provinces as shown under the bead of budgi.t. 

The meetings of the Central Board will be held in Delhi, Bombay or any other 
convenient place at least once in every six months or oftener, if necessary. Th^ 
Seiretary will, at the meeting, present quarterly reports and bring forward other 
work. Any urgent work wiTl ue attended to by getting opinions of the members hv 
circular. 

The Preaidi^t of the League ahall select a gentleman to work as the President 
of each Provincial Board, who, in his torn, will aelcct members for hit Board, and 
the Secretary, honorary or pud, in oouBuitation with the President of the Central 
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Board. The Sccrc^ty, if a whole-lime worker, will be paid bU allowance or salary 
from the Central Fund on Bubiuission of monthly billM. 

Every Provincial Board hhall have a whole-time piid S«crcfniy in acUlition to 
the Honorary Se.Tf t;iry, if any, with an office and an adtqUitlc Bluff to orirani.'C and 
supervise work in his province. 

Every Board, rtniral or Piovin.ial, and district or snb-disirict ccmnrttw^ should 
contain a proportion of membtrs. if possible oue-thinl, btlonuio): to Il nijaii castes. 

Work ill Indian States should be conunenml only afur consulia'ion with the 
State authorities and after sccurin;; thtir Kuodwill, K^iiipathy auJ, if possible, co- 
operation. 

The Central Fund of the Lea*»iio should he ilrpositi’d in a bank or banks jointly 
in the namt^s of the Prcsidi*nt, ilio (unrr.il S cro'ary and tin* Trea^ur-'r to be appo- 
iiiUni by the rn*8idL*iif. Tlie aiTounI should be op«r;*i?<d iiy any two of the tiirc'. 

The funds rolloetod in the Provinces l»y Pro\iin* al li)aids ond tbt'ir district 
committees should be vi'fiied in the President and tli- Sien-tiiry of l!io Provincial 
Board or in the ('liairniati of the dintriet eoinmitUe. ivith the nppruv.il of the 
President of the Provincial Board. 

The President of each Provineiul B »ard and the S eretary sfudl nominate Chnii- 
mail and Honorary Secrcjaiy of each Provincial Bt^ird, s'li dl prepare its annual 

budget and submit tin* same to the (Vntral Board for i's approval. Sonilarly iverv 
district eommiitec will, in its turn, prepare and submit its 011,1^01 to the Provlnei il 
Board for its approval. 

MAHATMA’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNTOUCHABILITY 

lit. Statement— Yervada Jail, 4th. Novembar 1932 

In a series of r.ine statements i-smd throiv'h the S rvants of Imlii S)i’icty, Poiiir. 
Mahatma O.in llii laiioc’ictl a »arnp.a'j;i fro o iusi-l.* the Ycfcada .1 ol for the removal 
of untoiichability. In the lirst stateiiiciit ttiat he i*<su'i] i»n the 4th. November 

Maliatraaji wrote ; — 

“For rnisons over whieh I have no control 1 Jiave ii; t l)''eii able to de.d with the 
qiicst'oii of ‘*lJiitoueInibilify“ sis I fully intended nft<*r th" lo’ .ibiie: of th-* fast.. 
The (Government liavin;; now iriant<sl ni' p'Tinissi.ni* P* e rry «*ii | iibl'c prop:u»u.d:i 
in connection with the work, I am aide to deal with tie hnii',. r us eorrc^ipontlents 

who have been writing; to mo tiJlnr in critieis.ii of th • ^VJ^ad,^ Pact or to s> i k 

fruidance or to know my views about the ddrcroiil .s tint fiii'c in iIk- e(.ntse 

of the campai^rn against “Untouehability”. 

"Ill this preliminary statement. I propose to confine my< If Ir. salient qn -^tiitiis only, 
deferring; for the time beiii}' othnr questions wbiv li do not .dl fi.ir iinim liiale diHpn.sal. 

1 take up first the question of the possibility of resnaon;* the f.iHt. Some cor- 
respondents contend that fast savours of coere.oirand shm'd not have h«cn under- 
taken at all and thertf uv it should never he n-snaicd. .‘■ionu* others h.ive argued 
that there is no warnuit in the Hindu reli;;ion or any lelit-ion for that nntier for 
a fast like niine. I do not propose lo deal with Ih.* relij'ions asp .1. Sulllco it to 
say, that it was at (iod’s call that I cmbarkcl upon the In'** fas; an<l it wfll be at 
His call that, it would be rcsuiin d if it ever i». But. wh n it was lir*-! und Tlakeii, 
it was undoubtedly for th«* nniova! of untcuehabib’y 10 it aiul biancii. That 
it took the form it did was no choi -c of min *. I h • O ibiio i d»<‘’‘ on pn clpitulcd 
a crisis in my lif«*. but I knew ibe ii vocali'm of Ibi* li iii-h (.’abinei’s d(ci-ion 
was to be bur. the bi-giniiiliK of the end. \ treinendons ffin-.- r-onld not bi* net 
in motion merely in order to alter a polincrd dcciM in nnb 'S it had behind it a 
much deeper meaning even iiiiknown to its authors. Tiie p'ople affected iiiKtineiivcIy 
recoirnised that in’ aniiif' and responded. 

“Perhaps no man within living memory has tfarelled •io « fo ii froii one rod of 
India to the other or |>en’»rat;l so rainy vdlag-s and cone into eoiitaei with 
s » niiiiy millions as I have. Tlmv hav« ull kii ovit my life, and h»*nTd that I 
recojtnised no barriers hetwcii 'Untouchables’ and Tmiebibl- s or eM«ie and ea^k*. 
They have heard me speak ufUm in th sr own tongue dcoonneing Untou babiii'y in 


•It may be mentioned her; that the Hp-velal privilege** m th ; man»*! of impi views 
etc., alioweii to Mahatiuaji in coniicctioii with the fast was withdrawn by the Ho- 
veriiisent on the 29th. September, ft was, however, •iibwviueorly reitored. 
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unmasitred IcrmH, tl«BcribiiiR it as « curtc and a blot nfXMi Hmdtiifvi. WUk lato 
eke^tioiit, at bnnurcda of tbae maia raectioRi or priratt mrelin|s«, in all fMutt ci 
India, there has been no protest sj^inst my representation oi the ease amiiiat 
Untoncbafoility. Crowds bare passed resolniions deooniMiji); UntouebabHKy, pitting 
themselres to remove it from tht'ir midst, and they liave om imtanierable occasions 
called God as witness to thvir plcdma and asked for His blesmii^ that He iray give 
them strength to carry oat tbcir pledge. It was against these oiUlious that my 
fast wss uiidcrtakisi. and it aas their HfKMitaiieous hire that brought abont a trans- 
formation inside of five da^'s, and brought into bidng the Yerawada Fact and it 
will be against them that the fast will be resumed if the Pact is not carried oit 
by them in its fulness. 

Govcriiineiit arc now practically out of it. Their ])art of the obligation they 
hare fulfilled promptly. The major part of the resolutions of the Yerawada Pact 
has to be fulfilled by these millions, ihe so-called caste-Iliiitius who Hocked to the 
meetings I have described. It is they who have to embrace the suppressed brethren 
and sisters as their own, whom they have to invite to their temples, their homes and 
their schools. 

**Untoni‘hab1cB in the villag<!s should be made to fool that their shackles have been 
broken, that they are in no way inferior to their fidiow villagers, that they arc 
worshippers of the same God as the other villagers and entitled to the same rights 
and privileges that the latter (*11 joy. 

*‘But if these vi'al conditions of the Pact arc not carried out by caste- U'odus, 
could 1 possibly live to face Qod and man ? 1 ventured even to tell Dr. Ambedkar, 
Bao Bihadur M. C. Rijn and oih<?r friends belonging to the suppressed group iha^ 
th(7 shouUl regard me as a hostage for the due iullilitumt by castt-Hindiis of the 
conditions of Pact. The fast, if it is to come, will not b;.* for coiTi*ion (»f those who 
are opponents of reform, bat it will be intciideil to sting into action tliose wiio have 
been my comrades or who have taken pledges for the remorul of untouchability. If 
they belie their pledges or if they never meant to abide by them and their Hinduism 
was a mere camouflage, I should have no interest left in life. My fast therefore 
ought not to affect opponents of reform nor even fellow- workers and the iDiilions 
who led me to believe that they are with me and the C'oi^gross in the campaign 
against untouchability, if the bitter h.avc on second thoughts come to the couclnsiim 
that untouchability is not after all a crime against (rod and humanity. In my 
opinion iasliiig for purification of self and others is nn age-long institution and ii 
will subsist HO long ns man believes in God. Hut wh -ther my argiiinent is wise or 
foolish, I cannot be dislodged from iny positii>ii so long ns I do not see the folly 
or error of it. It will be nrsumod only in obedience to an inner voice and only if 
there is a manifest breakdown of the Yerawada Pact owing to the criminal neglect 
of Caste Hindus to implement its condiiions. ncgloet would moan a boiraynl 

of Hinduism nud I should not care to remain its living witness. 

Guruvayoor temple entry 

*Tbere is another fast which is a near possibility and that is in connection with 
the opening of ihc Gunivayoor temple in Kerala, it was at my urgent request t^t 
Mr. Kelappau HuspendeJ his fast, lor thrt'e months, a fast that had well nigh 
brought himlto dcatirs door. 1 would be in honour bound to fast with him if on or 
before 1st January 19:1.3 that temple is not opened to uiitouehabb's precisely on the 
same terms as to louchatilcs and if it. bi^iimes n>>(*cssary for. Mr. Kelappan to re- 
sume his fast. I h.ave been obliged to dwell at length upon these possible fasts, 
because of the receipt of hot correspomlcnee from two or three quarters. Co-workcrs 
however should not ba agitate<l owr the possibility. To became unnerved over a 
prospect one would not Tike to face very often results in its materialising. The 
best way of averting it is for all affected by it to put forth tbcir whole strength 
into the work that would render the occurrence impossible. 

iNTER-DlNlNG. 

**Oorraipondeats have asked whether inter-dining and inter- marriage are part of 
the movement of anti-untonchability ; in my opiuion they are not. They touch the 
oaste-men equally with the out-castes. It is therefore not obligatory on anti- 
antouehabiUty worker to devote himself or herself to inter-dining or inter-marriage 
reforms. Personally, 1 am of opinion that this reform is ooming sooner than wo 
on interweaete ^nd marriawe ie no part of Hindu religioo ; 
it 11 a loeial enttom which erapt into Hihdiiisia when perhaps It wu in daeline and 
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wti then meaut to be a temporary protectioii agiinst diaintecration of Hindu toeiety. 
Thoeo pfohibitioos are weakening and cniphiHis on thorn has turned the uUeotion 
of the insse mind from the fuiiiUmeiitals which are rital to life's ffrotrth. 

"Wherever, therefore, the people volnniarily take part in functions wheft 
"Touchable** and **Un touchable*’ Hindus and Xon-Hindns arc invited to join diuner 
partis** I welcome the same as a healthy hut I should never dream of makins 
thiit reform, however dcairabh* in itself, to be pari of the all-India reform which 
has been loiiK overdue. Untouohihility. in the form we nil know it. ia a canker caU 
iiiir into the very vitals ot Hinduism. Dinin;; nnd m irnaKc restrictions stunt the 
Bin lu society. I think the distinction is fun Iain nial. It will be unwise, in a 
hurricane eanipnijcn. to overweigh and thus cndangi r thj main issue. It may even 
amount to a br'seh of faith with the masses to call upon them anddeoly, to view 
tl^ nmoval of Uuionchability in a dillVrcnt from th <7 have been taught to 
believe it to be. On the one ban I. thc^'efore, whilsi in ci •dining miy go on where 
the public themselves arc ready for it. it wilt not be part of the India-wide campaign. 

have letters, some of liieni .angrily worded, from those who style themselves 
Sanatnnisis. For them. UniouclniMlity U th‘ essence of Hinduism, some of them 
regard me ns rciiegadt*. t^ome others coiisiilcr that 1 have imbibed notions against 
Un'oiichabilitv and the like from Chr'stiunity nnd Islam. S^ime again quote 
Hi‘rip;uie in defence of UiHonch.ability. To these I have promised to reply through 
this stiitcrni-nt. I w<mld venturo, therefore, to tell these correspondents that I claim 
myself to be a !;ianataiiisr.. Their d 'tiiiition of a Sanatanist is obviously different 
from mine. For me, Saiiatan liharma is a vital faith, banded down 
from geiuTations belonging even to the prehistoric period and based upon the 
Vedas and on the writings that followed them. For me, the Vedas are at indefina- 
ble as G<k 1 and Hinduism. It would be only partially true to say that the Vedas 
are the four books which one finds in print. These books are themselves remnants 
of discourses left by unknown seers. Later generations added to these original trea- 
•urcs. according to their lights. lUerc then arose a great and lofty tnindea man, the 
coiu])i)scr of the Gita. He gave to the Hindu world a synthesis of the Hindu reli- 
gion. st once deeply philosophical and yet easily to be understood by any unsopbis- 
licsted seeker. It is tbe one open book to every Hindu who cares to siudj mid if all 
the other scriptures arc rcduciKl to ashes, the seven bnndr^ verses of this imperish- 
able booklet is quite enough to tell one wbnt Hinduism is, anti how one can live 
up to it. 1 claim to be a t^unatanist becau.se, for forty years, I bsve been seeking 
literally to live up to the teachings of that book. Whatever is contrary to its main 
th.jme. I reject as non- Hindu, li excludes no faith and no leschcr. 

’’It gives me great joy to be able to say th:it I have sindied the Bible, tbe Koran, 
the Zend Avesta and other scriptures of tbe world with tbe seme reverence that 1 
have given to the Oita. This reverent reading has strengthened i^ faith ia the Oita. 
They have broadened niy outlook, and therefore my Htiiduisin. The lives of Zoroas- 
ter, Jesus and Mahomed, ms I nnderatood them, have illuminated many a ptosage in 
Gitn. What therefore these Sanatsni friends have buried against me as a taunt, 
has been to me a source of consolation. I take pride in cnliitig myself a Hindu, 
because 1 find the term broad enough not merely to tolerate, but to assimilate the 
teachings of prophets from all tbe four coruers of tbe earth. 

“I liiid no warrant for Untoiichability in this b^jok of life. On the oonlrsrj, It 
compels me, I 7 its appeal to my reason and tbe more penetrating aneiil to my heart 
in a language that has a magnetic touch about it, to believe that all life is oue. and 
from G«Ki and must return to Uini, According to the Sanafsn Dharma taught by 
that venerable author, life docs not couHtsf in outward rites and ceremonials, but ft 
consists ill the uttermost inward purification and merging^ oneself body, sool and 
mind in the Divine i^seiice. I have gone to the m.i 8 i»es iu their millions with ibis 
m^sjiage of the Gita burnt into my lire, sod they listened to me. 1 am quite sura, 
uot for my political wislom or for my eloquence, but because they have instinctively 
recognised me as one of them, as one belonging to their faith. As days have gone 
by, my belief has grown stronger and stronger, that I could not be wrong in maim- 
iug to belong to Ssnatan Dharma, and if God wills it, He will let me seal that 
jlaim with my death.’* 

2nd. Sutcmefit— Yerrada Jail, Sib. Noaembar 1932 

**A correspondent, in spite of h.iviog n^’civcd liberal education, suggests that, 
before the Harijans are put on a level with C.istc Hindus, they should oecome fit 
for such a reception, shed their dirty habits, and give up eating carrion. Another 
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to the length of saying that those who arc Bhaneis and Chamars, who are 
engaged in what he considcrH are direct occupation should give up. Those critics 
forget that the icasu.mcn are responsible for whatever bad habits are to be observed 
amongst the Harijans. The so-called higher-castes have deprived them of facilities 
for keeping themselves clean, and also the inceniive for doing so. 

“As fur the occupations of scavciiging and tanning, they nre no more dirty than 
many other occupations 1 can name. Whut may be ndiuiitcd is that these occupa- 
tions, like several others, are carried on in a dirty manner. That, again, is due to 
the; high-handed indifTcrence and criniiiiul neglect of the so-called higher castes. 

**I can say from personal experience that both Ncavenging and tanning can be 
done in a perfectly healthy and clean manner. Every mother is a |scaveiiger in 
regard to her own children, and every student of modern Medicine is a tanner 
in as much as be has to dissect and skin human carcases. But wc consider theirs, 
to be sacred occupations. I submit that the ordinary scavenger’s and the 
tanner’s occupations are no less sacred and no less useful than those of mothers and 
medical men. 

’*We shall be wrong if caste-men regard themselves as patmns distributing 
favours to the Harijans. Whatever is done now by the Custe-Hindus for the 
Harijans will be but a tardy reparation for the wrongs done to them for genera- 
tions. If now> they have to be received in their existing state, as they must be re- 
ceived! it is a well-deservfd punisbimni for the past guilt. But there is this certain 
satisfaction, that the very act of receiving them with open hearts would be a suffi- 
cient iiicentive to cleanliness, and castc-rnen will, for their own comfort and conveni- 
ence, provide Harijans with facilities for keeping themselves clean. 

“It is well to remind oiiis Ives, of what wrongs wc have heaped upon the devoted 
heads of the Harijans. Socially, they are lepers. Eeononiieally, they are worse than 
slaves. Religiously, they arc denied entrance to the places we nuscall houses of 
God. They are denied the use. on the same terms as the caste-mcn, of public 
roads, public wells, public taps, public p.atks and the like. In some cases, their 
approach within a measurc<i distance is u social crime, and in some other rare 
enough casea, their very sight is .an otlcncc. They are relegated, for their residence, 
to the worst quarters of cities or villages, where they practically get no social ser- 
vices. Castc-Uindu lawyers and doctors wiil not serve them as they do other 
members of society. Brahmins will not officiate at their religious functions. 
The wonder is that they are, nt all, able to eke out an ccxistenre, or that they st'M 
remain Within the Hindu fold. They arc lot) dowu-iroddcu to rise in revolt against 
their suppressors. 

* I kave recalled these tragic and shameful facts in order to make the workers 
vividly realise the implications of the Yerawada Pact. It is only ceaseless effort that 
can raise their dowo-troddeo fellow-bcitigs from degradation, purify Hinduism, and 
raise the whole Hiirdu society and with it the whole of India. Let us not be stun- 
ned by th'S simple recital cf the wrongs. If the demonstration during the fast week 
was a genuloe i xpreesion of n pcntonce on the part of Caste-Hindus, all will be well 
and every Harijan wiil soon h^el the glow of iri'cdom. But l)efore this much-desired 
end can be achieved, the message of freedom will bavo to be carried to the remo- 
test village. Indeed, the work in the villages is far more difficult than in the big 
cities, where it is possible quickly to mobilise public opinion. Now that there is an 
AU*lndia .\uti-Uritoucbabiljty League, workers should work in co-ordination with 
that League. And here, 1 would like to recall what Dr. Ambcdkar told me. He 
said : *’Let there be no repetition of the old method when the reformer claimed to 
know more of the requirements of the victims than the victims themselves, and 
added : 'Tell your workers to aseertain from the representatives of the Harijans 
what their first need if, and how they would like it to be Fatisfiod. Joint refresh- 
ments are good enough by way of demonstration but they may be overdone. There 
is a flavour of natronsge about them. I would .ot attend them myself. The nic<e 
dignified prooedu>e would be to invite ns to ordinary social functions without any 
fiiis* Even temple-entry, ne<*essary aa it is, may wait. The crying need is 
the raiaing of the economic status and decent b^aviour in the daily contact.’* 
1 must not report here some of the barrowing details given by him from his bitter 
experience. 1 felt the forco of hie remarks. 1 hope every one of my readers wiil 
do likewise. 

''Many •oggesttous have been seot to me for adoption by the reformers. One is 
a repedtiOD of what 8wami Shraddanaodji used to repeat so ofUm, namely, that 
every Hindu should have in his home a Harijan who would be, for all practical 
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purpotes, a moniber of the fi'iiily. Th*» socoud oi>iut»8 from a tioii-HtnUu friend 
deeply interestfxl in India's welfare. He 8;iys that every welt-to-do Hindu should 
bear the expense of Rivinp:, if possible under his own observation, hiaher education 
to a Harijan young man or airl. so that these, after finishing their education, might 
work for the uplift of fellovT-iIarijans. Both th>) sngg(*stions are worthy of coosidera- 
tioo and adoption. I would nsk nd who liave friiiifiil saggestiona to makn, to pass 
them on to the newly estabiishod Lcagnc. 

*‘Oorrespondent8 should rectvn’st toy Itnittutions. From behind the prison gates, 
can only tender advice to the L(>aguo and the people. I can take no part on 
the real execution of the plans. They should also recognise that my opinions, hosed 
as they must be on insiiiliricnt data and often on seeond'hniid information, are 
liable to revision in the light of now facts, and should therefore be received with 
caution. Though it is now pist history, I would devote a paraj^raph to the objections 
raised by correipondents and even voiced in suppressed tones in the Press. Referring 
to the political part of the Pact, they ask whut have you gainc^d by it ? The 
Harijans have surely got much more Ihtin the Prime Minister gave. Well, that is 
exactly the gain. My opposition to the decision was that it iruvo stone insti^ad of 
broad. This Pact has given hits of bread. I persoiiiilly vvoul 1 h.ave rejoiced with 
Dr. Mooiije if the Uarijans had got nil the seats allotted to the Hindus. That 
would have been the greatest gain to the Oaste-Hindns and Hindnism. Wbst was 
wanted, and what 1 still want, is th«‘ir (*ompletc merger in Casto-Uiiidus and the 
latter in the f>rmer. It is my deliberate opinion, not likely to be altered by any 
fresh fact that may come to light, that the more the suppressors give to the suppres- 
sed the more they gain. They gain, protanio, discharge from overdue debts. lUiiless 
the Caste-Uiudus approach the question in that humble, penitent, rohgious and right 
spirit, the remaining part of the l*act will never be observed in the spirit that seem- 
ed to pervade Hindu society during the fast week. 

'*! would like to tender tiiy congratulations to those Princes who have opened 
their titate-teniples to the Hurijaiis and have otherwise proclaimed banishment of 
Untouchability from their 8iat.es. II 1 may say it, they have thereby done some 
penance in their own behalf and on behalf of tlnir |>copic. I hope that the Hindus 
residing in these States will carry our the terms of these proelnuintious and so fra- 
ternise with them as to make the Jl.irijans feel that they never were the despiied 
out-castes of Hindu humiuiity. 

‘‘We are too near the scene of the tragedy to realise that this canker of Un- 
tounhability has travelled fur beyond its prescribed limits, anti has tapped the 
fouiKhattons of the whole natiou. TIh; totich-iitu-unt spirit. )H*rvadi!s tlie atmosphere. 
If, therefore, this white am is touched at its source, I fod sure tlmt we shall soon 
forget th<! ditrcreuces with regard lo rasto and CsKte, ami r<*iigioii and religion, and 
bcgiu to believe ihit, even as all Hindus arc one ami imiiviaible, so are all 
Hindus, Mnss iliii ms, Sikhs, Par.<ic(*s, Jews and Christiana, branches of the same 
parent tree. TuougU religious are many. Religion in one. Taut is the lesson I 
would have ns to learn from the campaign agaiiisi Untouchability. And we will 
learn it., if wc prosecute it in the religious spirit, with a deterininniioo that- will not 
Iki resisted.” 


3rd. SUtoment—Yervada Jail, 7tli. Novembar 1932 

In the third statement issued to the press on the 7ib. Novembert Blahatms 
(xandhi said 

*A correspondent whom I know well and who is in sympathy with the movemenl 
agaiust untouchability, though he docs not accept the whole of the pr^amme, 
writes a long letter in Hindi from which I condense the following r— loar the 
campaign is not being kept within bounds in ail parts of the country. I under- 
stand ill some cases those who claho to be workers in the cause are making use of 
•jnestionable mclhOii.s such as resorring to abuse of adhcreiiis of the old order aod 
pouring ridicule on sacred names. Any one who dari*s to analyse your sayings or 
writiugs and the extreme forms that the campaign is taking, immediately becoms 
the buitcnd of ridicule, is labsMed a traitor to his rciig:oii.ui.u even threatened with 
direct consequences. They do not stcm to care for the material or moral weifan 
of the out-castes. They think their cllbrt bx;giiiH and ends with promiscuous dinners 
and matching of crowds of Jianjans to the tcnipli:s even in deftaoce of the wishes 
to the coottary of the trustee.'i. I am sure you do not want the movenent to tmge- 
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ncmte into mm ipeeUealtr demoostmticnt oalenlated merely to wound the feeUon 
of the othodoz withont doing the least 8er?ice to the Hariiaoi.” 

"Oat of nearly 100 letters on uiitoachability received by me during the put 
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aay in aoT matter. The public know my very strong views against violence iu any 
shape or form against anyone, no matter what his caste, creea or nationality may 
be. Let those in charge of the movement, therefore, understand even in their impa- 
tienee^ to save me from the prospective fast that they may not force the pace 1^ 
adopting questionable methods. If they do, they will merely hasten my end. ft 
would be a living death for me to witness the degeneration of the movement in whose 
behalf, u I believe, Qod had prompted that liiiic fast. 

"The cause of Harijans and Hinduism will not bo saved by methods of the 
rabble. This is perhaps the biggest religious reform movement iu India, if not in the 
world, involving, u it does, the well-being of nearly 60 million human, beings living 
in serfdom. "The orthodox section that disapproves of it is entitled to every courtesy 
and conaideratioo. We have to win them by love, by self-siicriAce, bv perfect self-res- 
traint, byjetting the purity of our lives produce its own silent cm^t upon their 
hearts. We must have faith in our truth and love converting our opponenta to our 
way. There is no donbt whatsoever that the deliverance of 60 million human beings 
from i^long anppression will not be brought about by mere showy demonsiratious. 
Thece has to be a loUd, constructive programme contemplating an attack on all 
points. This enterimse requires the concentrated energy of thousands of men, 
women, boys and girls who are actuated by the loftiest reKgtoua motives. 1 would, 
therefore, reapeetfinly urge those who do not appreciate the purely relimous character 
of the movement to retire from it. Let those who have that faitn and fervour, be 
they few or many, work the movement. 

*rhe removal of untouchability may produce, indeed, it will produce, great politi- 
cal consequences, but it is not a political movement. It is a movement purely and 
simply of purification of Hinduism and that purifieatiott can only come through the 
purest instruments. Thanks be to God there are hundreds, if not thousands, of suoh 
instruments working in all parts of India. Let imemtieut sceptic* watch, wait and 
aee but let them not mar the raoveineut by hasty nod ill-ooneeived interference, even 
thongh it may be prompted by laudable motives. 


4th. Staternem-Yervadw Ul, Sth. Novmbtr 1932 

Blahatma Gandhi issued Che following fourth '.statement on the 9th. Noven*. 

A eorrespoanent writes at follows : *T consider your last fast to have been 
eroion of the worst type. 1 do not want to conceal from you my feeling about tu. 
Yerawada Pact, I know my feeling ts shared by public men who because of their 
respect for your persouality and because of your detentioo in the Yerawada prison 
do not like to aay anything in public against your action in bringing about the 
Pact. I ooQStder the Pact to be a public misfortune, which would never have been 
brought about, but for your unfortunate fast. I know of a very esteemed friend of 
yours, who had said that if the refusal had not meant your certain death, he would 
never have given his consent to the Pact. There is a large number of thinking 
Hindus who regret having had to accept the Pact, as they think that there would 
have been no necessity fur it if you had only acccptci iu London what yon have 
done DOW.” 

The correspondent continues : *Tn a statement you have said : Tt was against 
these millions that my fast was uiiderukeii.’ I take it that was your in- 
tention, but in actual result, it was not these millions but others who had no coarse 
left open but to suspend their judgment end feeling in the matter, and agree to 
terose to which notmog in the world would have made them agree if their refusal 
had not meant losing your valued life. You say: 'It was their spontaneous love 
that brought about the transformotion inside of five days and brought into being 
the Yerawada Paot\ Is this a correct statement ? Will it not be more correct to 
aay that it was only fear of your death by starvation which brought about ue 
Pact T Remembering the eireumstanoes under which it was brought about, I thiu 
yem will recognise that mueh need not be made of it. If the Pact is not earned 
out in its falhieBs, much less would there be any justification for you to embark on 
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A sMond ftit. It ffi?M me DO pleasure to hare to criticise a public roan of your 
eotoeoce, but the occasion is such that to keep quiet will not be quite honest. Your 
Msumption that the masses whom you have addressed on the question of Untouchability, 
have accepted your views on that question, simply because they did not publicly oppose 
your views, is not correct. Because of their respect for your great personality and 
bwausc of your political leadership, they would hear in silence, and however much 
they may be opposed to your vioirs, as 1 know many of them are at least in Nor- 
thern India, they would still consider it their duty to give you a respectful heariog. 
As you are aware, these people arc not very vocal, and they do not go out of their 
way to oppose the views of tbose who difT^r from them, espcoially if the views are 
eapressed by ooe of your eminonco.*’ 

1 have removed from the letter unnecessary paragraphs and the names of pnblio 
men referred to by the correspondent. It would be a matter of great grief to me 
if the public men whom the correspondent mentions really suppresseu their own 
opinions and accepted proposals which, but for the threat of my death, they would 
never have endorsed. If tocy acted as the correspondent suggests, they renderad a 
great disservice to the country, and failed to appreciate the purely religious ehamo- 
ter of the fast. 

In public life, one has often to perform the painful duty of sacrificing friends for 
the sake of truth or public weal. What was in the Pact, that these friends consi- 
dered it to be highly objectionable ? Surely not, reservation of seats, nor joint elec- 
torates, nor the method of nomination of oandidiitcs by primary election, u it baa 
been called. They could not object to the resolution restoring to Harijans soeiai 
and religions rights, of which they have cruelly remained disposacssea for ■iges. 
The only thing remaining is the numljer of seats allotted to them. But more than 
that was given to them by the Raja-Moonjee Pact, and ns I have already said in 
a previous stateroeot. Caste-Hindus could never give Harijans too many seats if 
they really believed them to be their own kith and kin, whom they had hitherto 
kept under their heels. Sorry indeed, is the outlook for them if what the Pact has 
given them is regarded as an undeserved concession wrung from the reluctant 

Csite-Hindus by my fast. Therefore, if the information given by my correspondent 

turns out to be true, 1 would hold my fast to be doubly justified, I should not care 
to live as a member of a society which is chary even of doing a small and tardy 
measure of justice to its outcastes who are so through no fault of their own. And 
my fast was trebly iustified if the further statement made by my correspondent is 
true, that the inillions, of whom I have been writing, as a matter of fact, 

never endorsed my vehement condemnation of Untoucmibility, and that they 
remained silent or even BignifK*d their approval purely out of their respect 

for my *'great personality” or my "political leadership' . Life in the mtdit 
of such a falsity would be a burden to mo. The sooner public men and 
people realise the uect ssiiy of rc^iisting and asserting themselves even against 
the so-called Mahatmas like myself, the better it would be for themselves, for the 
country and for men like me. 1 should gladly fast even to have such a cleanaiog of 
the atmosphere. 

, My correspondent's is a timely contribution to the movement. Those who are in 
It ahonid know the implications both of the movement and of tim prospective fast. 
I cim only repeat, with ail the emphasis at my command that my fast is not in- 
^ded to coerce anyone to act against what be may consider to be the best intereela 
of the society or the country. My fast is not against persons, whom I can name or 
Dumber. It ii intended, imperceptibly and unconsciousiy, to affect and ^itate the 
millions whom I have in mind, and between whom and me 1 believe an iodiaaolubie 
bond exiata. 

correspondent suggests that 'there would have been no necessity for the pact, 
Acd only accepted in London what 1 have, done now'. I must not rake up the paal 
^ could not have done in liondon what it was possible to do in 
India. The correepondeDt, although be was in London at the time, aimply does not 
Itncm all the facts that are in my possession. 

not the public, however, run away with the idea that I have many letters 
R^^tiM againit the Pact. So far aa I can remember this is the only letter of its 
land. There ere two or three letters complaining of coercion, but none fugmting 
therefore, eny thing was given to Harijans that waa not their due. Ugalnet 
w one letter, I have hnndreds of letters and telegrama warmly approving of the 
wt itaell and of the Pact. My closest associates, both here and in the Weet, with 
One or two exoeptione, have endorsed it and tbemselvee felt its epiritnal effect. But 
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Acoordlog lo my wont and in order to keep myielf on die itciiielit path and to keep 
the eaaie 1 capooM free from any ham, I pobliah lettcn eontaioing hostile erittom 
eapeeially when it cornea from men whom I know, to be gnkled by friendly motifei' 
aa my oorteapoodeat uiidoobtedly is. 

Aa I wai batidlinff in this sUtemeat. I rccciired a wire from the e?er tigilant 
deorotary of thtt All-India Aoti-Uiitoacnabitiiy Loague, poiotlnje out that the total 
popnlation of Untoochablea in Greater India was not sixty mifiiona, bat under loity. 
1 am aonw for having given au incorrect figure, although Sjt. Xhakkar had oorreetM 
mo even oaring the fast. 

Sib. Statement— Yertada Jail, 14tb. November 1932 

Bfahatma Gandhi issued the following fifth statement to the Frees on the 14th. 

November i— 

this fifth sratemoiit to the Press, to which I would like to express my grate- 
falaeie for the publicity they are giving to my statement generally, I want to suro- 
mariae a part of what 1 said last week of Sjt. Rsjbhoj and his friends, who met 
me to disoass practically the whole movement. 

One of their questions related to what Harijans could do in order to help the 
movement. They anticipato the charges brought agaiust them in justification of the 
refusal of some Cant-e-Hiudus to associate with them on terms o! absolute equality. 
I have already said in emphatic language that the Oaste-Hindus are wholly to blame 
for the undoubtedly deplorable cunilition of the vast mass of the Harijans, and that 
an improvement will follow the removal of Untouchability as a matter of course. It 
ehookf never be ni.ide a condition of the removal. Nevertheless it is the obvious duty 
of the Harijan workers to carry on inlcrual reform to the extent it is possible even 
in the face of the existing state of things. 

Harijan workers should thiTeforn devote all their energy to (1) the promotion of 
cleanliness and hygiene among the Hanjaits, (J) improved method of eanring on 
what are known as unclean occupations, e. g., sctivenging and tanning, (3) toe giving 
up of carrion and beef, if not meat, altogether, (4) the giving up of intoxicating 
liquors. (5) hidttcing parents to send their children to day-schools, wherever they are 
awlable, and the fronts themselves to attend night schools wherever such are 
open and (6) the alx)litioQ of Untouchability among themselves. 

Let roe go through the items to indicate what is meant by them. A daily hath 
is nceessary at least in our climate, and clean clothes are necessary under all 
climates. I know that water is not easily available in Harijan quarters. They have, 
at a rule, no access to public wells and tanks, and they are too poor to afibrd a 
change of clothing. It is generally realised that even a loin full of water can give 
one a clean bath. It is taken by thoroughly wetting a clean towel, and vigorously 
Tubbing the body including the head all over and then wiping with a dry towel 
if the bath is taken daily, the wet towel, after wringing out all the water from 
it, can serve the purpose of drying the body in this clime. Again, the same 
clothes can be easily washed and dried there and then, whilst one has merely the 
langoti on. 1 know lh.it there is nothing new in what 1 am saying and yet 1 
have been obliged to explain tbc«c very elementary thiugs to hundreds of workers. 
Even graduitcs Iiavc been found to be ignorant of these elementary aids to 
hygiene. As to the improved method of scavenging, selfish iguoraot caste men 
malm it well nigh ioipossible to remove human excreta in a decent manner. 
The closets. because of the Untouchability, are unclean beyond 

description. They ore dark, ill-ventilated and so constructed that only a portion 
is somewhat capable of being olouncd, and that too under filthy oonditioos. 

To use ^ese closets is a positiro daily descent to Hell, But for the beneficent 
eUamte, many more thousands than those that already do will find an early c^ 
mat^i owing to the sopezstitious refusal to see one’s own faces and to permit m 
Untouchables or themselves to clean the interior of the closet. The Hanjans who 
have to perform a very necessary social service esn, even in the existing unfovour- 
a^ circumstanoes, at least have their bath immediately after the ekaning is 
done, and use plenty of dry earth for cleaning, instead of the just a little straw that 
they use. Being an expert scavenger that I daim to be, 1 could show many j&y 
cheap, efficient and thoroughly clean methods of performing this service, espe^iy d 
the villagers and city peo^e would help. Bui I cannot deal with this interestmR wth 
jeet in this cursory statoment The curious may look up my writings on saoiUu ofl 
in geaers! and tillage saaitatioa in particular. Scaveogen should wear a ptmnoia- 
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il dim while Ihey m doing the cleentng work. Etery employer or gmqp 
of enployere e«n eupply eneh a dreu lor his or their own letfengen. 

Gleen tanning ii n tar more difBeult proposition. Oar tanners do not know the 
modem method of skinning caresses nor of tanning. Tanning I hare heard need in 
a comprdiensife sense. The so-called higher. classes hare criminally wwlceted lUs 
nsefnl body of their co-rcligiouists and fellow eonnirymen. The whole of the proeen 
from the carrying of the carcases to the dressing of the hide. Is done in a ends 
manner, resalling in the loss to the country of notold wealth and the prodnotion 
of intarior hide. The ate Mr. Madbusodtn Das, who was a greet philanthfopiel 
and had himself learnt the modern proeesses of tanning, had prepared statistlos In 
show what the country was losing anuualty owing to the superstition of Untoneh* 
ahiUty maequersdtiig under tho name of religion. Harijan workers can learn the 
modern processes and acquaint the tanners with it in so far as it ia pracileable. 

The scirengers should be taught ro<iolately not to accept the remains of the 
house-holders* daily food which is Tirtually thrown at ihom in the eruelleet mnanmr 

C iaible. Years of habit hare dulled tbe aesthetic sense of the ses?engen and they 
re seen nothing wrong In eating tho remains of another man’s dishes. They etien 
after what they regard as dainties from their employers* dishes. I here kndwp 
Bhangis ha?ing rtmofcd their children from schools, because tho latter were tauiM 
not to touch these learings and be satisfittl with the Jawari ortho Hajari hreiul haEld 
in their homes. 

Tenners should be Induced to give up e.irrion siid beef. As a vegetarian, 1 
would like Hsrijans to give op. as many have done, meat altogcthor, but If toigf 
are not ready for this reform, they should be taught to giro up carrion as beiag 
unhvgieoic. besides being tabooed uy the r«*st of mankind, and beef at being lor* 
bidden in Hinduism. 1 snow that carrion is part of the price they get for removing 
tbe careasee. Dr. Ambedkar told me that in some places, villagers beat thoee who 
had given up earvion, telling them that it wet their religion, end that the taet wie 
they were aftaid that, if the tanoen gave up carrion* eating, they wonid demand 
an ^nivaleot price or give up carrying dead cattle. Whatever tlial dlflenlty. 
carrion and beef eating must be given up. That one s^df-restraint will alone talee 
the Harijans in the estimation of tbe caste-men and make the task of eaah>liionMCi 
comparatively easy in the campaign against Untonchability. 

Items four ana five do not call for any remarks. They are self-eiplained. 

The last item is the abolition of Uotoucbability among the Untouchables them- 
selves. This Is an urgent need. Kemovtl of Uotoucbability will become most diOeult 
il Ibis double Untonchability is not removed with one sweep. It is an nphlll tank 
fur Harijan reformers. But if they will realise that this movement is pfcoomionally 
ndigiotts and designed to purge Hinduism of the uncleanness that has crepi Into 
it, tney will have the necessary courage and sclf-coiifidcnrc to carry out the great 
reform. It it needless for me to stress the point that workers in such e movemmit 
must be selfless and pure in character. 

1 have given here a oonstruciive programme that should satisfy tho most 
ambitious nformer among Harijniis, and oin*upy l!ie whole of his time and energy, 
but there arc one Or two things he and the Hsrijuns nisy not do during tliis period 
of grace. At any rate, no Harijan need fast aig.iinst any one. nor neeri satyngraha 
be oflured by them. Let them watch the U.iste Hindus who arc on th^-ir trial and 
see what they do to remove the’ bar that separates the Unrijans from them. Let 
thorn not engage in quarrels with local Caste Hindus. Their behaviour should be, 
at ail times, courteous and digiitiicd and much more so at this time. Ib'ligion can 
only be vindicated by self-suneriiig, never by vioi .nre done to the oppnseofs. 
Xhoogb there may be many things they may get by force, their credit wiO lie iu 
getting their rights by the conversion of tbe Uastc-Hindus, and to-dsy they havt 
ample reason for deriviog hope from the knowledge that there arc lens of thoniands 
of Cute Hindus, who have a lively sense of their guilt, and ore straining every 
n^vc to do leparstioD to Harijans. lict them have perf^t confidence in the 
nbsplote jnstioe of their cause and in the ability of self-sttficring to win it. 

In tbe neit statement, I must give my reply u> tbe castemcn who have asked 
what they can do to help the movement. 

Mu Statemaiit-Yarvada taU, 15th. November 1352 

The tallowing ie the siitb statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi on tbe Wta 
November 
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itfpt ill cmr proi^feM towards the goal} and it would be found too that there are 
move things than I have described that require attention. I have bat obosen a few 
of the many things that have come uader tuy observations in the course of my 
ionrneyings.** 


7th. SUtement— Yervada Jail, 16th. Novambar 1932 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following seventh statement on the I6th. November 

Though the questions that I shall endeavour to answer in the statement have 
been more or iees covered by the previous statements, as they continue to reour, 
I thought, it would be well to collect as many as possible and to deal with them in 
one single statement. 

*'Arc yon nv>t forcing p.x)plc to do things agiiust their will ? this is one such 
question. At least sit 'h is not my ititcntioa. Tiie co.Ucnipl.atcl fast is intended 
to strcnglhtMi ihc weak, to e iergise the to give faith to the sceptic^. It 

should be clear to any or.e who w.ll give a little to it that those who are 

hostile to the reform will not only be uimircctcd by the f.ist. but will prob.ibly and 
porbnps rightly from (heir own stand* point wek\)tt>e it. if only it ends fatally. An 
angry correspondent dies no? h«‘siti*e to f*i) it in so niaiiv words. 

But says Another ccrr»*spoi.dent : “It is all very w./|| for you to say that you 
do uot iiitei?d to do sueh and siicL a thing. There are .ininy orthodoa people who 
will follow the multitude for fear of personal injury from your over-sealons 
ful lowers. '* An argument like this om be advan.Ml uitdir almost any conceivable 
cireumstancc. I have led many movements iti my life time, where there has been 
no fist rie:cs 8 ary, but the charge 1 am now answering has been brought against me 
of^.eo enough iu order to turn me aaav from my purpose. Whatever the uninten- 
de<i conHequcTiCcs of the contemplated fast may uc, apart from its being a question 
of honcur, it must be takeu up, if the occasion arisrs, for the additional reasoO}tbi4 
it is ecrtaiii to stir to a worthy efi'ort tens of thousands of people who have faith in 
me. Such must be the case in eve . 7 movement of a nlieions character. 

The stvoiid question is : *'Arc yen not pctiing one seefimi of Mindns against 
hiiotber V" Most ernphuivally not. Some opposiiion is inevitable in every reform, 
but up to a point, opposinoiruiid agitation in a Hociety arc a sign of healthy 
giowlh. 1 have no lour, whut'^oevor, of a permanent cleavage between the Sauntan- 
Hts and the refunuers. i'lir be it from me cither 10 undiT^nite the Sunatanisi opposi- 
vion or to disregard ih/ii scntiincnf. 1 have uo doubt, whatever, that some 
of thorn feel strongly that Hu.atnn.i Dharnia is in danger. Nevertheless, it is 
astoniMbing how narrow 1,1 least iu theory is the difference between the Sanatanisl 
and the R« former. 

AViiost every letter that I have recvivcd from Samdanii^ts makes these startling 
ruhaiasion : ‘';)l We admit that there U iniiob tv> be done for the ninclioratioo 01 
the croi. dilion of the ilarijans ; ‘.J) we adiiiit that many Cnstc-Hindus are ill- 
tiealing the lIiirijaiiH ; dl) we admit that their children should receive education, 
siivi that they should have beiier quarters to live in ; l4) we admit that they 
should have proper arrangetin nts for bathing nnd drawing water for themselves ; 
15) we admit th.^r they should have full political right.s ; (0) we admit that tbev 
should havj dinpit* facilities for worshtp and uf we admit that they should have all 
the civic rights that the uthirs have.” But say these .Siiiintanists : ‘*We must not 
ije coiijpcllcfi to touch them or associate with iliem, i:S|»e ially whilst they are in 
their present cotidiiioii.*’ Then J say to them : ‘'.'?ince you admit the necevsitv for 

milling them on the same level with you. why are you .agitaicHl when other Caste- 
lliiidi’iS wiil go a step furth'T, and believe on the strength of the same Shnstrat 
tl'.iit \ou b 'l'-sve in, that it is inoir duty not to rcg.ird ihe Harijaiis as Untoueha- 
bUn;, l,ut It) have them share with theinsclv*‘s .all these rights and privileges which 
^on cimiLHle to them, hut which yon would have thtMii to enjoy and esercise in 
isolation from you ? Surely, you who want to guard your own liberty of aclioo 
aijd lightly resent the very idea of coercion, will not desire that the reformers shonld 
bo cjercQQ into c.'trrying out schemes of amelioration which you bold to be neoes* 
sary m exactly the same manner as you would like ? I venture to suggest a heller 
way since you are at one with these reformem in conceding the Mtrabillty of 
ameliorating the condition of the Hari|aos, and since you hare not hitherto done 
anythiug uogible in that direction. Subscribe libmily to the foods thai tha fate- 
nm are ooliectiog, and ose them aa your agenU for, carrying ool Uw ooraon 
•cheoie^ aod resoeel their ioterpietatioa of ffinda religloQ •• you wodd hift Ihni 
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t jmn. H Itb j rt Ob fai jmaliee^ jom luitv not obieetod to Um 
to MMtotittH with Om Jwihim. Yoa hoto toflerad him to fo hit 
Too hofo not boyeotted him. Thm It then no metniog in yonr opposition 
the motemeot has beeomo more actiYe end more aaifennl 


One dUtonky tliU tUnding in Che way it who it to ha?e the nte of the pnblie 
lanplM Old other pnblie initltatioot that are in ezietenee, and from which Harijaat 
ain al pceitnt debarred in tome eatet legally and in otben-^far more namerona 
eMO-4le|ptlly. There it t eery simple wty ont of the difficalty. If only e^ 
piM wilTeliv tnger tnd mnlotl ditieenec^ a referendam can ettily ht u£m for 
mm fiUagt or group of flliagm and eten city or etch diriaton of a city, and whi^* 
tier petty hee the rntjority in faronr of ito wievr tbonld make nte of the pnblie 
toatitatioot. toelndiog temidee ; end if the StiiatanUtt carry the majority with them, 
thqr thonkl defray their ehare with the reformer of the e^Mt of proridlog eqoal 
iVflem lor the leformen and the Untouehablei. I braek;^ the reformera with the 
Harijani, lor If they are worth their catt and will w^rk up to their eonfiction at 
time pre ce taee^ the duty moHt devolre upon them of denying to themtvivet the nte 
of n eingle eertiee whiefi the Harijaot cannot enj^w with the Caste-Uindnt on abto- 
Utaly e^ud termt. The SantUnitu should bmur tne whole coat of bringing into 
hSag panllil emfiees beeante, as 1 hare underttood from the correspondenee and at 
hare esplaincd abote^ the Sanataniata agree that the Harijans are entitled to the 



If nndtfeland that the remorai of UntonehabiUty in accordance with the Yerawada 
net and with the deelnimtion of the* recently formed AIMndia Anti-Untoachability 
League Indadea not more than 1 hare narrated. It doee not include inter-dining 
and intor-amrrtoge. That many Hindna, ioclnding myael^ wonld go mnoh farther 
onghl not to diatnrb ibe Sanataoiata. They will not want to stifle prirate jadg- 
meat or prifate action and if they hare deep faith in what they beliere th«iy should 
not take fright in nnUoipatioa of what ia to come. If a 'particular reform has an 
inherent fitality and has come in response to the needs of the time, no power ou 
eerth ean stem ite irresistible march. 

The third question is : "Are you not retording political emancipation by forciog 
on public atteutiou your fiews on eoelal and religions qaestions, aud springing upon 
the pnblie n hurrietne agitation for tbeir aeceptance 1 canuot answer this ques- 
tion at length without treepeeaing upon the limits which as a prisoner £ hare accep- 
ted lor conducting the Anti-Uiitoiiebabinty Csropaigu. Bat this inneb I can say. 
that those who km>w me at all should understand that I draw no b ird and fast 
line of demafcation between poiitieal. aodal, religiouts and other questions. 1 hate 
nlwiye held that they are ioter-dependeut, and mt the solntion of one brings nearer 
the eolmkHi of the rest. 

This does not eshanet the questions wbidi I hare collected from the coirespqn- 
tooe which ie already prosing more than I can handle, with the very limited assis- 
tonce whieh only naturally I can have, I most deal with the rest to the be«t of my 
ability in the siatement to follow. 1 would here like to urge the correspondents to 
he mereifnL Hitherto, I have panetUiously acknowledged almost all the letters that 
havo leaehod me, bot the correspondents wUI henoefoith please be satisfied with 
whefnnnr nnewen I can give throngh the series of statements I am issuing, and they 
wM Mp themselves and me if they will lie brief and write onlv when tbqr have 
' — ‘^’Bg origuia] to say, or when they have pjuestions to whiim they must have 
j from me^ before they can form their judgment on any issue arising in eon- 
with the moTcmenL 


StaliMal—Yevfnda Jelif Iflhi November 19S2 
The leltowtog ie Mahatma Oandhi?s eighth etatemeot issued ou 17th. November 
Bm in another qneetion that many eorrespondtoto have asked : "You mj yon 
hritovn to the Bhaitfai. Wo do not uodecstand whet you mean by them. Forjrou 
mtm mhiUacily to icieet many thiogi which are suppoited by the Sbnstiac. Hfcn 
tii Qkn Ihnl yon ewenr hj lequires one to follow the Shasiras.*’ 

1 mnet wptt I ^ve said to n previoae stateoaent that, lor me, nothing 
Hll Is toiOoriBlinl with & mato thesM of the Oita is Shnetci, no matter wh/n n 
jHMudfdMedL H 1 do sto ikoek toj octtotdos fctonds* 1 wonM lilto 
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MMiif-f demr still. Nothiog that it iueoaiMteat with tbs vnimiallj ^ 

flnt pnadplei of aoralitj hat for me the eathoritj of Shtttrai. Thef on dHig 

■el to eapenede^ bat to raiuin the first iMrhieiplai, and the Gita it aU-oalloieg for 
me, became it only oonforme to the first prineiplea, bat it girea yoa eottd tmeem 
for adherenoe to tlmm at any coat Bat for this golden rale that 1 hate eoggiMii, 
hmoMO like me woald flounder in the midst of a forest of oonflieting leila tmA a 
BUe of nicely printed and eaaally ntody bound Sanskrit folamea, for whieh lifal 
Phndiu claim dirine aathonty. 

Theie are many Smriiis, some of which are nnknowo oataSde the little aima la 


which, hf a few handred men, th^ are held in feneration. No one can tifo thrir 
..... ... In the “ * 


origin or ib» dates of their eompoaitioo. 1 saw^ one such fdame 

When 1 enquired of the learned scholar-friends about this fdlama they told me thgy 
had no knowledge of it. There are nameroas Agamat which, when examined, eon- 
iradict one another, and whieh hare no binding effect onttide the little areas where 
they find acceptance. If all these books were to be held as binding on Hlndns, 
th;re is hardly an immertl pra'sciee for which it would be difflcalt to find Shaatrie 
sanction. Erou in the hoary manascripu from which, if rerscs of doobifal 
aaihentieily arc not expiirgam. one would discofur several texts contradicting ths 
loftiest moral teachings to be found spread throughout that great book. XhaieiMe, 
the meaning I have given to the word **Sha8trti** in the Bhagwad Oita in which it 
occurs only in one coutext, is not any book or set of laws outside the Gita itself, 
but it means right cimduct embodied in a living authority. 1 know that this is 
not likely to satisfy the critic and as a layman I can give no lead to anybody ; but, 
I can satisfy the curiosity of my critics by telling them what I mean exaetly by 
*'Shastra’\ 

Another question put with equal persistence is this ; ^*\Vhat do you mean by 
divine guidance or the inner voice aud how would you and for that matter tha 
world, would fare if everyone claimed such guidance for himself and each aetad in 
A manner wholly ditriront from his neighbours f" This is a lair (lueation, sod we 
would eomc to a pretty pass if Divinity had male no provision by way of aalf* 
protection. Whilst therefore all may lay the claim, some alone will Be able lo 
justify it. A person fslsely claiming; to act under Divine inspiration or the prompt- 
ings of the inner voice without having any such, will fare worse than tha oae 
falsely claiming to act under the authority of an earthly aovereigu. Whereas tha 
latter on being exposed will escape with injury to his b(Kly, the former may pariah 
body and soul together. 

Charitable critics impute no fraud to me, but suggest that I am highly likaly to 
be acting uuder a hallucination. The result for me, even then, wtir not be lar 
different from what it would be if I was laying a false claim. A bumble saeksr, 
that I claim to be, has need to be most cautious and to preserve balance of mind. 
He bas to reduce himself to a zero before God will guide him. Lot me not labour 
this poiut. The claim I have mode is neither extraordinary nor exclusive. God will 
rule the lives of all those who will surrender themselves without reservation to him. 
In the language of the Gita, God acts throuj^b those who have acquired complett 
detachment i.e., self-efTacement. Here there is no question of balluciiiation. I have 
mated a simple scientific truth to be tested by ail who have the will and potienos to 
■cquiro the necessary qualifications, which are again incredibly aim pie to undarttood 
and emy enough to acquire, where there ta determination. 

Lastly, no one* need worry about my claim. What I am aaking the people to do 
ia eapabb of being verified by rcBBOo. When 1 disappear from the aoenc, Uu- 
touebability will have to be removed. Whether the urn is divinely Inepired or not. 
it need not be a mutter of eonoern even to my oloaeat eseoeiatee. They may out of 
aifectioo lor me work with double zeal in the oanee. That would be no ealaaoitj 
even if it woe fouod tlmt the loet wet the fooliab act of a lelf-willed frieod. Thoat 
who have neither affbetion for nor faith in nm will remain unmoved by it. Ooaatet 
htrpiDg, therefore, on the eontemphUed lost, or my cleim in rqgard thereto ie oam- 
ieted to befog the public mind umI tnm atteniion from the wtmi work baloie tha 
B^n. I would, therefore, oomsli^ this etateiuent by dcawiiig the reader*! attou* 
tioo to a few pietuiea that f have pieked up from the volnmlnona 


pieked up 

... ie one tom Ville BarieL a suburb of Boai^ inlmbitod by weil-to;^ 

**ABm others the auburb has in roaud finres iJQO viUaa or houa^ Tha 
«^ty has an ineoaM of Ba, TiyJOfJ, of ' - “ 


in jg^yyaeiaibn. 


^ whieh Be. 31,006 are epaut far 

are ueeommoiiat^ in quarlera where ate no roads, no 
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lor mkg Mpplj and no Mnifearj coa?eoieDe& The land itadf ia low•lJin|^ The 
Imta an honM eonatruoted from dilapidated tins, which were once need m eoe- 
aarfao^ work. There is no lighting. Near-by is the damping groaod lor the 
anbarban rnbbish, which gives an eternal stench. Next to it is a stmctnie for 
honaiag conserfanej motor lorries. Attached to this is a water-pipe for washing 
dirty tms, and if the overseer is well disposed, he would allow the scavengers to help 
themselvca to water from this pipe. On the other side is a row of carts that receive 
the bnclnts collected from the privies of house-holders. It is in these surroandiofa 
that Um scavengers have to pass their life. These quarters are surrounded by fields 
which are often under water, breeding mosquitoes, harbouring scorpions, snakes and 
field rata. Thirty-one families live in this condition. They are compose of thirty, 
five men, twebty-five women, thirty.four boys and fifteen girls. Of this population 
of one hundred and nine, oiilv nine boys can at nil read and write with difficulty. 
The reat are utterly illiterate/' 

This is a suburo where the inhabitants, if they had any thought for these fellow- 
beings of theirs, could well afford to provide for them decent accommodation in decent 
quarters with water, lighting and all the other conveniences which are part of the 
my life. There is work here for both the Sanatanists and the Ileformers. It would 
be no answer to my complaint that the Villc Parle Municipality has an income of 
only Bs. 70,000, out of which it spends the princely sum of Rs. 31,000 on conser- 
fancy. I know that the inhabitants of Ville Parle arc wcIMo-do enough to tax 
themselves speoislly on behalf of these useful servants of society, but 1 would re- 
gard that as a slow process. It is the primary duty of the Hindu inhabitants to 
make decent collections and provide suitable quarters and other convenience for the 
coavengera. If they do so it would even then be a tardy performance of a very 
simple duty done to their fellow-men. When they have done this, there would bo 
point in their moving the Municipality to take up the burden of additional annual 
expenditure that would undoubtedly have to be incurred in order to enable the 
scavengers to live in comparative comfort. 

An almost identical picture has been drawn by Sjt. A. V. Thakkar. the tire- 
less Secretary of the All-India Anli-Untoucbabiliiy League, of the scavengers' 

S usTters he has inspected during his travels undertaken on behalf of the League. 

[e gives a harrowing talc about the condition of such quarters ia Duupur. and 
other places about Patna in Bihar. How 1 wish that, instead of engaging in u 
fruitless controversy about what is and what is not contained in the Shastrus, 
about Uutouchability, every one of us would apply ourselves to aroelioratiug the 
wretched condition or the so-called Untouchables. There is work enough and to 
spare, for all my learned correspoudenis who. almost without exception, have assur- 
ed me that they yield to uo one in their desire to better their material aud moral 
condition. 


9tli. Statement— Yenrada Jail, 28tb. November 1932 
The following is the ninth statement of Mahatma Gandhi issued on the 28 h. 
November 

As 1st January is nearing, the ^rrespondeoce on Guruvayur is increasing. Instead 
of answering one by one the questions that arise from the correspondence, it would 
pyhaps simpler to answer them by way of a mere statement of my position. 
The fast will b^n on the Sod January next if, before that date, the OUruvayur 
temple is not opened to Harijans on tne same terms as it is open to Caste-Hindus 
in moeral, the but will be postponed if it becomes clear that a majority of the 
bsuiMS-going Hindus in the neighbourhood are opposed to the temple-entry of 
Hanisns, or if it is clear that, although everybody is williog to open the temple to 
Harija^ there is a legal diffioulty that cannot be overcome before the 2Qd January 
next. Im majority of letters received by me assure me that the temple-goers are in 
ftyoiu of tlm admission of Hsrijsn worshippers to the temple. One or two corres- 
pooMti vehemently contest the position, and claim that a proper referendum will 
mult in an overwhelming majority against such entry. These correspoodeuts have 
given^ me no proof to support their opinion, whereas the others say that they have 
nelonlly lam a refereodum after their own fashion, aod found it to be in favour 
;9f Iho lemplo>eotn of Harijaos. If orthodox psople will agrees a fresh refesradum 
pieiaooe of referees appoioted by both the partiea. 

.. t^ icheme sogimted last Saturday in answer to a qnee- 

tlqt SRMi tae ‘‘Iiiiiet of Indio’ oorresponaeut. Anyway, the leConii party should 
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lOM 00 time in forti^ing their motion with iDeonteeteble proof. They, howefer 
ms that, although the opinion of the temple-goen may be Oferwhetmingty in their 
Invonr, the key to the temple is held ^ the Zamorio. That it, no doabt, teehtl- 
ealiy tm^ bat he it not the owner. He is a traatee rrareaenting the temple-going 
pablie. Therefore, he cannot reaiat the clearly expreeaed wiah of the mefonty ot 
them. It ia hU dnty to oreicome the legal difficultiea, if there are any. If he faile 
to do ao, it simply means that the force of public opinion has not become strong 
enoaii^ to compel the performance of hia obviona duty. The fast will then farther 
solidify public opinion so as to make itself felt. The key to the temple therdhsre 
is in tact in the hands of the public. Bat, as the legal maxim has it, law or equity 
helps the watcbiul, never the slothful. Let Kerala reformers, therefore, not blame 
the Zamoriti. It is discourteous and wrong to impute motives to him. If he refuaes 
to open the temple to Harijans, let us think, he is not convinced of the public 
demand. Uis refusal must be a signal not for abusing him. but for discovering 
the weakness in our own position. It is surely more uignitiod and proper for the 
public to feel that its clearly expressed wish cannot be flouted by its representative 
which the Zemoriu is. 

Guruvayur has already become an AH-India concern. Let the Caste-Hiodus all 
over India bestir themselves, and declare their opinion that they desire the Ouru- 
vaynr temple to be opened to Harijans. The moral force ot such opinion, houestly 
and freely expressed, will he irresistible. 

I have already warned the reformers against using unbecoming language iii 
rcsiioct of orthodox Sunaianisls or No-Changers us they have enlled thciuselves in a 
petition addressed lo His Excdlenoy the Viceroy. They are entitled lu their opinion. 

I look upon this Untouchability question us primarily religious, und 1 would like 
both the No-Cbaiigers and tbo KeformtTs to work in a religious spirit without 
imputing motives to one unoth<T. No reform, much less a rfligious reform, can be 
or should be carried by rompiiision. 1 have repeatedly stated, in unequivocal terms, 
the limitations and the funeiions of the proposed fast. 

A correspondent writing in Gujarati for himself and others says “In effect, 
it is all very well foi you to say that you do not want to coerce anybody, but 

your position cauriot but compel some people to act against their will. Some of us 

nsve no respect for your religious views or your social reforms, but we want you 
to live for your poliiieai powir and, therefore, if you persist in fasting, we will 
have lo pocket our convictions luid help you in your fight for tciuplc entry. If 
this is not coercion, we do not know' toe meaning of that word.” 

My answer is: I must not he expected to surrender my cherished convictions, 
because i bold a prominent position in the Judiaii world, or beeauHc 1 have some 
political influence. I cannot iiarter away my faith or suppnss it for the 

sake of retaining my social position or {ioliiuti! influence. Kveryibing is subservi- 
ent to and is derivable from that faith. Ask me to deny or suppress it, and it 

would be worse than asking me to commit suicide. 1 would aI»>o venture, to suggest 
that those who subordinate their conviction;* to their ivgard fur my position 
or political influence, can only have shallow convietions, it any ut uli. GcnvictiODS 
are made of sterner stufl’. reoplc have Urn known lo stake ibeir all for the sake 
of their convictions which may then be called religion. 

Then says the same correspondent ; *AVhat is the poor Zarnoriii to do 7 
On the one hand, you and Mr. Kelappan will fast. On the other, one thou- 
sand No-Changers arc said to have decided to do likewise. Whom is the Zamorin 

to piease ?” 

1 answer without the slightest hesitaiiou : ”l'he Zamorin is to plesse neither 
party. He is there to please God, which is Truth. He is there to dc* his duty, and 
if it demands the sacrifice of a ihou.saud No-chsiigcrH, Mr. Kelappau and myself, 
be should have the courage to do so, and he will deserve the honour of his oka 
generation and posterity. God will take care of the lasting fraleruity. Those who 
fast will do BO lor defending Truth as they see it, and the God of Truth will do 
what be likes with them. If their. fast iv in answer lo the inner urge it will be its 
own reward.” 

”But” persists the same correspoDdent : *Tt is ill very well for you to talk of Ood 

oODBcieoce. the inner voice and all that ? Othirs also can and do put forth the etoie 

clain. What are we. who have no inner voice, who have no God to parade before 
the public to do, aua whom are we to believe ?” 

I ean only say : You have to believe no one, but yonrielveB. You moat try to 
^ to the inner voice, but if you won’t have the expression Ihe inner voiei^, 
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jMEide Qod, I bofo no doubt you will parade aoiMthiDg elae which, la 

the iod, wSl pcora to be God, lor lortonalely there it no one and nothinic clao hot 
God in thie oiiifeiie» 1 would aJao anbmit that it ia not erery one elainiing to act 
OB the BiM of the inner Toiee that baa that urge. After all, like erery other 
laoBl^, Ihia laoBlty lor liatening to a etUl email vmee within, requim piwdoUa eflort 
and training, parh^ modi «oiler than what ia required for acqniaition of any othm 
tenl^. Efen if, oat of the tnonaanda of clatmanit. only a lew ancoeed in eatabhah- 
h|i|^tfete claim, it ia well worth ronniog the riak ot harng and Udenting donbtfal 

So moeh ler the Gnjarati cormpoodent, I mnat now coiiclade tliia atatement 
with a gneeti oB iiom a coenapondeat who writea in Engliah. Hia ia a long letter 
aontaining daborate aranmenta, bat I think th,; followuig epitome correctly lepra- 
eenta him. ’’Hitherto, ihafe known you to be free from buy trace of commnaalMm, 
bat you now anddenly appear in a commanal garb. I conlil hare anderatood and 
inatined your lut for Swaraj or for Albindia anity, but I cannot aaderatand tlda 
feat on bdialf of Hiodniam. I hare nerer taken you aa a Hindu at all, o r- 
tiinlj not aa a narrow Hindu. What ia there in opening templea to Haiijana who 
do not want to go there 

I am glad of thie qneation. I bare no deaire whatsoever to appear to anyone as 
other than what I am. I am not aahamcd of Hinduism or of being a Hmdu. I 
totally deny bdng narrow. I fancy I could not be held, for one single moment, by 
a narrow creed. It ia beeaoae the Buper-inmosition of ITiitouchability would make 
Hindniam a narrow oieeA that I hare robefied against it. I would count my life to 
be a cheap priee to pmr m the removal of that blot. 

1 hare nothing ot the commnnaliat in me, becaiisci my Hinduism U ali-melusive. 
It ie not anti-Muaielman, anti*Ohriatian, or anti any other religion, but it ia pro- 
Muaaalman. pro-Ohriatian, and pro erery other living faith in the world, lo me, 
Hioduiam m but one branch from the aame parent tniiik, whoso roots and whose 
quality we judge only by the collectire strength and quality of the diftereot branches 
^ together. I take care of the Hindu branch on which I am sitting sod which 
•aetaini me, surely I am taking cate also of the sister bronches. II the Hindu 
branch ia poisooeo, the poison is likely to spread to the others. If that branch 
withers, the parent will be the weaker for its withering. 

“If my correspondent and those who think with him have followed roe hitherto, 
they will discover that if God gives me the privilege of dying for this Hindniam of 
roj conc^ion, I shall hare sumcieDtly died for the unity of all and even for 
Swaraj. Finally, let me repeat what I nave said before now, that the question whether 
Harijtns want to or would enter temples if they were open to them is irre- 
levant The removal of Untouchability is not a matter of bestowing patronage 
on Harijans. It la one of penauce and purifi'*arir»n by the CSste-Hindus. 
One of the peoaocei they hare to do is to open Hindu temples and inrite Harijans 
to them.” 


MahatBa Gsadlirs Second Fast 

la Synpalhy with Pakwardhtn-— a fellow Prinoaer 

I’he following are the details of the fast, according to the Hindu’ corre^ndent. 
which Mahbtma. Gandhi undertook on Saturday, the Srd. December 19S2. Ho com- 
menced this last in sympathr with Prof. ApMsaheb Patwsrdhan of the Gnjmt 
Yidyapith, one of hie oo-woricn, at this time w the Batuagiri District Jail aa a 
^18 priaoner. A Bndimib by birth, Prof. PAtwaidhaB pelstioiicd the Government to 
allot to tthim loarenging as jail-labour. The Government allowed him to do the job 
fhr u few daya, hat later withdrew the permiaaioii, on the ground that profeisional 
eearengtra anme dhoiiM be mpk^^ Putwiidhaii nm- 

tedhr renewed hie equeat but In rain. Iteeupon, he decided to eoun alow deatt.hy 
radoeing hie nOoM Gendhiji, eomlng to know of Plrol Fntwaidhan’e feMaum, 
wrote to the Gormumt itroiiily rappoMlBg the PkolNeor’s icqwt to be allowed 
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^ ****** ^ Dot get a bfonnble iwponNb whaiMpM w WcdMi- 

gtf iMt, OMdhni wrote • leuw m the Ooreniweat, to the affeet, tint loTdty to a 
Sew eomoHie win wm dyiM by uebot for the take of a DoUe caote danaadad 
that he ahimtd alio Aaro foa ago^ by odbring hii Ufa and that, tbaraforai be hiM 
daa Ha i l to death i( the Ooaeromoat uhl oot graat Prof. Patwardhaa'a ia» 

mat babn Satardar moraiag. 

Gaa^iiii anjaioed t^ ha l^w that ha waa giaiag tha OofanMaaat a aery abort 
BOlieik bat eom bM Mp it, wto hu eomrada waa aalaaihr aaflbrinf. Ue had aot 
takea tto deei^ horriedly. He had eonaideiad the iaaoa daipty aad the iaaar 
fOiea bad arged him to go on a aympathatie teat. 

On Satarday inmiBK Oandhiji raedted a atiff laply bon tha Ootemawnt, alat> 
ing that ha eoald do aalf>oonaemney if ha likad, bat that be ahoaU not lataiim 
in tha Patwardhan affidr. The Ooraraanot, it waa aaid, thoaidit that if t^ yUMad 
ID this etie. the ideA woaki wretd all oter India and it would piofo a **Nfdlar 
imitance.” Ibey found it difficuU to accede to Gaudhiji^a roqueat, thougb* H appaav* 
ed to tbe latter to be a aimple one. 

The Government reply forced the ieauc. After prayer?, the Mahatma annoonead 
hia deoiaion to feat unto death. The fact that Gandhqi waa faaiing waa not known, 
at firat, even to acvoral of hia frienda, iticludintf the Aoti-Untoudiabilitj Board 
membera, who met him. After twenty-four houia' iasi, Gandhiji had to be enneied 
on a atretcher to the niaugo tree in the ahade of which he uaed to rcceifo fiaitoia. 
The newa of Gandhijt’a faat apread like wild Are in Poona and ciowda b^^an to 
aaaemble in front of the jail K^tc. 

The Inapector-General of prisuna naaored Gandhiji that he would do hia beat and 
have the matter aetUed in two days' time, but in the meanwhile, requested him lo 
break hia faat. Gandhiji fonnd bia request reasonable and sfcrrM to auepand 
the faat until Wednesday (7tb) morning {jcnding the Government’a final deeisiOD. In 
the shade of the mango tiue, afur pray ora and exhorting hia friends to stand by the 
Harijaos, Gandhiji broke hia faat by taking orange-juice. 

Bubaeqnently/iin a statement issued to the press on the 7tb. December, Mahatma 
Gandhi aaid that the matter waa settled lorithe time being. He continued : “The 
Gofemment hare regarded the question as of All-fiidta impoiiauoei From 
the point of tiew of prison administration, they had difliciilty in giving a decision 
in connection with the request of Appa Sabeh Patwardhan, but they have cooiented 
to consider the whole question and announce their deoision as early as possible. In 
the ciroofflstaooes, I recognised the Govemmeot'a difficnlty myself, and waa permitted 
to send a telegram to Appa Saheb advising him, pending Government deeiaion, to 
suapeiid the partial fast. The result is Appa Saheb begins to take his full ratiooe 
from to-day, and my fast stands, naturally, further suspended." 


Satyagraha at Gsrsvayysr 


South India bad now become the storm centre of Anti-Untouchability work. An 
attempt waa made to force open the temple of Lord Sri Krishna at Giiruvayyur to 
the Depieaaed Classes. The Zamorin of Oalicut aa the trustee of the temple refnaed 
to throw open the temple to the Uotouchablea and in anpport of bia action cited Sec. 
40 of the Hindu Beligioua Endowments Act which said iniit no trustee could do any- 
thing againat the eoatom and usage of the temples cutrueted to him. Mr. Kdappao, 
one of m Kwala workers and moat devoted to the Uotouchablea' ctuae, eom- 
meoeed a fast In protest on the SepttmSer. and continued it ip front of the 
fjmple in the ran till the Zamorin reriaed hia viewa in favour of toe Uptoocfaables. 
I^g hard preea^ from all sides toe Zamorin appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to request 
Mr. Kelappan to snapend the fast for some montoa. fie said tost at present toe cnt» 
of untoudbaUM wonld wound ib<- orthodox conscience and such wounding would 
amount to coerdon. Aee^ingly, Mr. Kelappan ratpendrd ^ OMfr 

to three montlie at Mahatmajiw express dedve, to rrsnme It If needed at the end of 
the period wiA MdtotamiFe raoeiloo. The Satyagraha was also stopped ier too emna 
Pttiod gifing the Zusofin ample time lor c o nrafi itio ii . 
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Three weeke tolled awaj and tlie Ztmorin ooald not do anjthiog in the nailer 
of opening the temple. In the meantime^ Mahatmaji ecnt a telegram to the Zamorin 
re({neatiDg him to try his best to get o?er all difficulties, legal or otherwise in the 
way of opening the temple to the Untonchables. Mahatmaji said that Mr. Kelappan’s 
aemtanee of his advice threw a hea?y reeponsibility on his shoulders, perhaps even 
to the extent of sharing his fast, if the temple was not open to the Afama Hindns 
during the period of suspension of the Satyagraha. 

In the course of the nrst statement after the fast, issued tolthe press on the 5tit. 
November^ Mahatmaji said i “£here is another fast which is a near possibility and 
that in connection with the opening of the Qururayoor temple in Kerala. It was at 
my urgent request that Mr. Kelappan suspended bis fast for three months, a fast 
that had well nigh brought him to death’s door. I would be in honour bound to 
fast with him if on or before iff January 1933 that temple is not opened to the nn- 
toocbables precisely on the same terms as to touchables, and if it becomes neceseary 
for Mr. Kefappan to resume his fast.” 

The Zamorin expressed bis inability to do anything in the matter. In the course 
of a statement to the press he said : *'Tbe various appeals that are being made for 
throwing open the temples to Avarnas proceed upon an inadequate appreciation of 
•neh difficulties, in these cireamstances there is hardly any justification for think- 
ing that it is in my power to throw open the Guruvayoor temple to the Avarnas as 
desired by the supporters of the temple-entry campaign.” 

What transpire subsequently is given in the following statements issued to tbc 
press from time to time by Mahatmaji. 


Mahatma* Gandhi on Guruvayyur 

111 a H[)ecml iii((rvi(<\v given to a representative of tho AsKoeialvd rross inside tl.c 
Ycrawada Jail on the 7th, November^ Mahatma Gandhi einpiiasised that South India 
had become the storm-oentre. and explained the reasons why the Ouruvayoor 
question was worth the price, he had expressed his determination to pay. 

**Thc Guruvayynr temple has come in my way by aceidunt. I have no option left 
to me. After all. Air. ICclappan is in my opinion one of the noblest of India’s silent 
servants. A distinguished public career was open to him any day. He is a well- 
known worker in Malabar, but he deliberately threw in bis lot with the unapproeba- 
bles und invisibles. 1 bad the pleasure and honour of working with him at the 
time of the Vaikom Satyagraha. Long before that time and ever since, he has been 
devoting himself to the u[»ift of the suppressed humanity. As the public know, 
after along waiting, be made a fixed determination to give up his life in the 
attempt to have the Guruvayur temple opened to Harijans. I discovered, however 
a flaw in his fast. I immediately poiuteei it out to him, and ali hough he bclicvtci 
that victory was within sight, be nobly responded, and let ii slip from his hands, 
retracted bis steps and suspended bis fast. When 1 telegraphed to bioi. i bound 
myself to fast with him if resumption became necessary, on the termination of the 
three months’ notice he gave. 1 should be an unworthy servant of India and an 
unworthy comrade if now I flinched and abandoned Mr. Kclappan to his fate. 

*‘Bttt there is something more than the life of a comrade or my own personal 
honour involved in this question. Everyone recognises that the Depressed Classes 
question has to be solvcdf now or never. There arc tbousands of men and women 
like me who cling to Hinduism because they believe there is in it the aniplpst scope 
for mental, moral and spiritual expansion. This bar sinister, put upon nearly sixty 
million human beings, is a standing demonstration against that cinini. Men like 
me feel that Uutoudiability is no integral part of Hinduism. It is excrescence, but 
if it is found to be otherwise, if the Hindu mass mind really hugs Untoiichability, 
reformen like me have no other option, but to sacrifice ourselves on the altar of 
our convictious.'’ 


Mabatma’a Contamplatod third Fast Poatponad 

Subsequently Mahatmaji modified his condition of resuming a fast to the extent 
that if t referendum was taken in Ponnani Xalnk where the temple was situated, 
and if the residents of the Taluk went against temple entiy, then he would refnuii 
from luting. The following statement of Mahatmaji giving the reasons for the 
postponemeiit of his tot wu toned to the prem on the 2Vth. Dmxmber 1982 
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•%hfd M faU woMiltatioo with Maun, a Ri4i«OMlaoliuiw. K. lUittna Nair 
tod Kelappto. who have wme to Pooaa to confer with me. They placed the feealtc 
of the Ouruvayar refereodam before me. The referendum was taken in Ponnani 
Taluk, where the temple is situated. Never, perhaps, was a referendum taken with 
saeh scrupulous care or with such scientific precision. Before this, rarely to my 
knowledge, have 73 per cent of eligible voters voted. 

*'Iu order to find out the truth, voting was confined onW to those who were 
actual temple-goers,— that is to say, those who were not entitled to enter Ouruvayur 
temple and those who would not, such as. Arya Samajists, were excluded from the 
voters’ list. I had ioteoded, without thinking of all the implioations, aotoallf to 
find out by some method of examination, who were actual temple-goers bnt I nmad 
it ntterlv impracticable. It was enough to announce that only those ihould vole 
who believed in temple-going, who hM faith in temple- worship as an integral part 
of the Hindu religion, and who were entitled to enter the Ouruvayur temple, ^e 
total population entitled to temple-entry being approximately, 65,000, the outside 
estimate of adults may bo taken as 30,000. As a matter of fact, 27,486 adult men 
and women were actually visited for reoeiviog their votes. Of these 50 per oeot 
were in favour of temple-entry, 9 per cent voted against. 8 per cent were neotrsl 
and 27 per cent abstained from recording their votes. 

'Tt sDoaltl be remembered that the ruerendum was taken amidst adverse infioeo- 
ecs. The Zamorin would not co-operate and, 1 am sorry to have to say, even oast 
aspersions upon the workers and the procedure tbev followed. Punnaui taluk is the 
stronghold of orthodoxy, and yet there was a decisive majority in favour of the 
admission of ‘^ITotoachables'’ into that shrine, now made famous throug^ut the 
length and breadth of the land. 

^Tfae^figurcs are also instructive as showing that both men and women bad no 
hesitation, in spite of the contemplated fast, of expressing their dissent. I would 
also draw a fair deduction from the neutrals and non-co-operators. They could not 
all, if they had chosen to give their decision, be rq^ardM ts being against the 
lemple-entry of Hsrijans. It would not be a bad or unfair guess to make if I 
auggested that a fouith of these, at least, were probably for temple-eaCry. j^be 
percentage of the voters favouring temple-entry would then be 65 per cent of the 
total eligible voters. If they be excluded altogether from the referendum, the 
majority would be 77 per ccMit. Turn the figures as we nisy. the uiichallengable 
conclusion is that a decisive nisjority of the eliiriblo voters are in favour of tempts 
entry by Hartjans. That fact shows that Mr. Kelsj^rs statemeat, that the 
majority of the temple-going population surrounding Ouruvayur was in favour 
cd temple entiy, is corrcci, 

*ln view of the ofiicial announcement that the Viceregal decision as to eano- 
tion for the introduction, in the Madras Legislative Council, of I>r. Bubbaroysn’s 
permissive Bill with reference to temple-entry could not possibly be 
announced before the 15th January, the fast eontamplatad to take place on the 
second dmr of the New year will be indefiniloly pootponod and in any case up to 
the date of the announcemeot of the Viceregal decision. Mr. Kelappaii coaeun in 
this postponement. 

“As the contemplated fast was addressed to the public, let me, at the risi^ of 
repeating what I have said previously, aute my own position clearly. My fast 1 
regard as a purely spiritual act sad, theraore, noi capable of being fully explained. 
But, in so far as I can, I may say it is intended to stit the public consc^ce. 
Hinduism teaches that, when evils and corruption are beyond control by ordinary 
means, human endeavour is supplemented by tapssya or penance whi|^, in its 
extreme form, means fasting, either conditionally or aoconditiouaUy. Therefon^ 
it is no new thing. But fer the influence, snpposed or real, I enjoy among the 
masses, perhaps no notice would be taken of it. . « ^ . .. 

“My conviction is that Hinduism has fallen from the purity and the vUaK^ 
it once had. Its very scriptures ate evidence of continuous profi;^ and ada|^ 
lability to circumstances that arose from .time to lime. Though it retmned aniaipaired 
the claim to divine inspiration for the senptures ns a body, it did not MilM to 
introduce new reforms and make changes. Hence it is that we have in Hinduism, 
not only the Vedas, bnt sit the later writings claiming sutbority. Boi the tune 
came when this healthy growth or evolution was arres^. and iosteid of the 
written word bring used as an aid to the search for light from within, it was Md 
to be all-safficing. whether it accorded with the iongtiigs ana strivings of the spiru 
within or not. The descendanis of those who wrestled with God UimMlf and 
drew from Him some of the imperuduble things one finds in the Vedas and (he 




fediifttion of iIm unity of nil life, not ni n philooopUont doctrioo but as a solivi 
ftiet of Ule^ 1 tboaght that by na eontiiiuoiis- effort to live my religion as I under- 
itand it, I liad the fitness for doiag peoanoe by way of lasting and that 1 had such 
a efdi nom within. 

**1 hope it if easy for the reader to see that there is no coercion bdiind a fast 
thus eonoeifed. If mj lut was a fined unconditional one, it is obvious there eau 
bo^oo eoeroion about it, for nothing that the pnblie may do or not io could suspeod 
tte fast. If a conditional lut is held to be coercive^ it would be so considered 
beoauM of the ooqdition. lly lut hu not deterred people from sticking to their 
prinoiplea, or eveu their inelinalions u wu seen at Qnruvayur. 

**The public will now understand that postpcinement is what it means and no 
more. The last was intended to seenre the admiuion of Untonchablu into the 
Ourufayur temjde, and if its resumption is necesury in n legitimate manner to 
ieeure the opening, it will certainly come. It through the mere tupineoeu of the 
fifonnen and the eooseqoent want of expreuion of publto opinion, demanding the 
neoeeury Icgielation to remove the block created by the decisions of the courts and 
law of trusts or the Madras Religions RntiowmenU Act. which itself wu a measure 
•flhetiog religioo, naturally the foat hu to be resumed— that ia to uy, the lut 
.■met be ruumed for aeta of omimlon or oommiasion by thou who are odieved to 
Isaour the opeoiugol the Quruvayur temple. 

^The YuwadaTaet wu entered iuto between the lepreaentativu of the Cute- 
Bindue and the fiarijus, and while oonfirming the Phet at the memorable confer- 
cnee in Bombay, the former ruofved m follows 

*Thla Oonfeirenee reaolvu that, henceforth, amooget the Hinduc, no one shall 
be regarded w untouchable by reaeon el hia birth, and that thou who hnve bun 
io fcfsxdad hilbeno shall have the mme right u other Hindue in regard to the 
use Of public weJIc. public aobools, public roads and other publio inatitutioDi. 
Iheu righM shall hnve statutory veoognitioo nt the first opportunity, nnd ahnil be 
one of the aarlieft Acta of the Bwaxa] Padiameot, if they shall not have received 
such recognition before that time. It is further agreed that it shall be the duty 
of all Himlu leaders to seenre, by every legitimate and peaceful means, an early 
lemovil of nil social diiabilitiu now imposiM by Gute-Eindus upon the so^^tled 
XJtttouchabls Olassu. including the bar in rupeot of admiuion to temples.” 

**lf the dietinguisoed Gute-Hindus that passed the resoluttoii, repreuoted, as 
claim to^ the Hindu portioa of the ludian naiioii, the claim has to be made 
good by ineieuing fratemiutlon, day by day, with Harijans on the part of Gute- 
Hindus, ^ way ox opening to them puBlio temples and other public iuatitutions. 

**Mr. Kelappan’a fast over the opening of Quruvayur temple wu actually going on 
whilst the Put wu emerging, and 1 asked him to auspend it principally at the 
anggeatiOD of the Zamorin ci Gaiiout. Moreover, u I have alrudy uid, when on 
the British Qovemmaot’a aoomtnnu of the xdevant portion of the Put I broke my 
foil, i solemnly naaoied Dr. Ambfdknr nnd took n vow in the secret of my heart 
nnd in the presence of Qod, that I would hold myaelf ea a hostage for the due 
lolfilmeot oi the resolution nbove-meotiooed, nnd the genenl carrying out of the 
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Tlw problem of the Depressed ClassM barms now been lattleJ, a froih oudeatour 
iraa made to eatablish naity aad soodirill betiram the Hiodu aad the BfuiUma 
aad the Sikhe and other minority commaaities. Pandit Malariya in a atatoment to 
the preea rerealed the inner story of the efforts at rapproehtnntU m ide {at this time. 
He said that the first suggestion came from Maulana Abut Kalam Azad in Calontta 
soon after the aiinauncement of the Cimsunnal Award wh^i Pan lit Milariya wai 
on a risit to that city. From the fact that the award had aroused fmnerai cliaiatiii- 
faction, Ifaulana Asad pressed on Pandit Malariya the doairahtliiy of making fresh 
efforts to bring about an agreement between the rsrious connnunities in India and put 
Inward certain proimsata towards that end. Tneso were referred bv Pandit MalarTya 
to aome Mnslim and Hindu lend^Ts and the question was again taken up in Bom- 
bay soon after the signing of the Poona Pact. Maulana Asad and! Dr. Syed 
Mahmood met Pandit Malariyn in Bombay and again emphasised the opportunoneas 
of the time to tackle the question. i)r. Syed Mahmood saw Maulana Shankat All 
who expeeased himself rery willing to nc^tiate an agreement on the basis of Joint 
eleetoratea with certain conditions. Pandit Malariya also met Maulana Shankat Ali 
and his co-workera and th^ had a general talk on the subject whereat they agreed 
that it was extremely desirable in the interests of the oommaoity as well as the 
country that they sbonld arrive at an agreement between all parties which would bo 
honourable aad bcncfieuil to all. Subsequently, the MauUma sent Pandit Malavlya a 
note stating what, in his opinion, the MnsUm leaders were likely to aeoopt as a 
substitute lor the communu award, but he pressed him to revise these terms to aa 
to make them acceptable to all and thus ensure what the Maulana had thimself des- 
cribed as a ‘permanent and hjnounible agroem mt’. While expressing himself uo- 
tble to commit himself to any definite proposals without coosuiting the Sikhs of 
the Punjab and the Hindus of Bengal, P.iadit Malavlya said that ho Had under- 
uken his visit to these provinces with a view to work for an agreement which they 
ali d esired. In view of all these talks Maulana Shaukat AH who was to have starteid 
for America on the 6th. October postpooedihis journey. In a statement to the press, 
the Maulana said : 

*‘I hope at this critical Juactiire, the Muslimlleadors will sink their petty differenoes 
a.nd clear the ro;ul for our constructive programme.'’ The Maulana appealed to his 
co-religionists to co-operate “in this great task*' and hoped ail Khilaf itists, old and 
new, would give the heartiest t support to the Khilafat President iu his new endea- 
vour. The Maulana also appealed to the Viceroy to release Mahatma Qandhi and 
to Hindu and Muslim leaders not to spare any honest and sincere effort to bring 
atwut peace, lie sent the following telegrams to the Private Secretary to H. £• the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Qandhi on the 6th, Octoben 1932 

'MaHlana Shaukat Ali's Talagram to Viceroy 

“Kindly convey to His Excellency my respectful greeting on the eve of my de- 
parture to America, via England, and place licfore him my humble request. I have 
met Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Malaviya for an 
amicable and lasting scitlemeiit between the various parties and interests. But I 
fttl that, without Mr. Gandhi's presence and co-operaiiou, it is not cas^ to achieve 
the desired settlement which would bring real peace, not only to thelvarious comma- 
ritics, but also to the British people. Mr. Qandhi's release will be a very helpful 
gesture of good-will on the pr.rt of the Government. If, unfortunately, that is not 
possible, at least tho fullest facility should be given for interviews between Mr. Gandhi 
and the responsible leaders aad;workers.” 


Maulana's Telsgrmm to Mahatmaji 

telegram to Mahatma Qandhi ran as follows : ^ ^ _ 

u helpful conversations held with Mr. Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. 

pyed Biahniod, which would bring ian honourable UDderstaoding between the Mus- 
UiBs. I htve also seen Paadit Malaviya with mv co-workers, and had a very hope- 
ful and oatisiactory interview, i must sail to-aay to keep old eagagenents in 
36 
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AoMKici, bat could later retarn to England for a final Mttlement. I beg you to 
me your iofiaenoe for an boiioarable peAce bctvceu the varioas parties* inelodine 
the Britioh GoTernment and thi Prince*. Accept my lo?o I and conrey the name tn 
oar liater Mm. Sarojini Naidu.*’ 

VkMy'a Reply to the Maulana 

. The Prirate Secretary to H. £ the Viceroy wired aa foltoira to Maulaot 
Shanhat Ali, dated the 90^, October 103i. 

**^0 Ezcelloncy, while fnlly apprcctattiig your intentions in desiring to negotiate 
a aetticment between the various coiuiuunitiea. presumably in modification & the 
Cbmnianal Award, feels that the first step will be for von to assnre yoaraelf that 
in the action voa contiiupluto you have the sapport of the Moslem community ia 
imeml. In this conneetioii, is invited to the sratement issued to the 

Preao on the Tih October by ihc Vcsldent of the All-India Moslem Conference and 
others.” 


The MauUna's Reply to the Viceroy 

The 'Maulana sent a reply to the Viceroy's telegram assuring him that India 
could not afford any more quarrels and disturbances of a c;ommunal and political 
nature. **Tho Lucknow Coiifcrenco/’ the Maulnna aaitl, ‘'is meant to bring round all 
ahadea of Muslim opinion, which would facilitate a liindu-Muslim settlement and 
honourable peace between Britain and India. To no pe.ic(» would be ac<'<'ptRl>ie 
which does not include Britain and under which some one has to intervene and 
act as mediato**. I value the comradeship of those who have ia«u(‘d a atati'mpnt 
from Simla, and have every hope that they would appreciate our efTorts whtMi thf 7 
know its real significance.” Maulana Bhaukat Ali appealed to His Eiccllcncy to use 
his infinenco with all concerned, so that there could be a peace that would benefit 
all. Qandhiji*s release or facilities to sec him, the Maulana said, would give benefi- 
cial results. Tile Msiiluna concludod s “1 hope all are in a chastened mood to-day 
and ready to reconsider their position. (Itider these circu nsranccH may I, humble 
Hcrvaot of iHlum, bog tb.t! our rtKiuest would ;receivo favourable consideration from 
His Bicellency. ' 

The Viceroy’s Counter-reply 

The Privjito S»»;»rerapy to His Rxeelleney tho Viceroy replied as follows to Mnalaiin 
^haukst Ali dated, nctnhir 

“I have received your letter of October 2Glh which I observe has also boon pub- 
lished in tho Prcs.s, and I have submitted it to His Ezeellency. Ilis E.vcellency 
would refer you to the tologram which he sent to Sir P. S. Sivaswaioi Aiyar on 
the same subject on October Dth lost. I attach n copy of the tcicgrani for refer- 
ence. In view of the position therein stated, you will understand that so long as 
Mr. Gandhi does not definitely dissociate himself from civil disobedience. His 
Excellency regrets that it is not possible to accede to your requests." 

Interview with Gandbip Disallowed 


Maulana Shaiikat Ali sent the following telegram to the Private Beeretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on the 29th. Octoltcr 

^Extremely regret His Kxceticiicy's decision. Beg grant interviews with Mahatma 
Gandhi any rime on Suiidav or Monday. Hoping Ciaiidhiji would accept our reque^i 
for these. ’ 

The Maulana received the following reply from the Private Secretary on lim 
October 

“My letter of the 27tli Octolwr dcjilt with bu h your reejuesta and was mtenaea 
to convey that interviews with Mr. Gandhi eould nor be allowed.’’ 

In reply, the Mniilanu sent the foltowiiig loit-jr toj the Viceioy on ;lhc out. 
Oetoberi^ 


“Thanks. Your letter and telegram both reached luc yesterday. In our 
QandhPs presence at the Allahabad Conference would have 'proved very useftu* 
’Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims arc making earnest efibrts to make this meetiog st 
Ailahanid a success.'' Continuing the Maulana said ; 

“His Excellency, when he granted mo the honour of an interview, wtf ve^ 
sympathetic towards our effbrts for ali round peace, but apparently his colles^® 
gave him a different advice, with the result that we are deuicd facihties for msxiag 
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tbe AUahabMi meetiiie a racem. I tm Terr totry for it, but in ipilo of Ihoi^ m 
mf* to cAtry on our eflortt for an hoaonrablc nndcntandingt 

“I hope the fioal nrUter, who watehea o?er onr deattniei. would jgiiut the 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims, sauity of wisdom and with His Difine guioaoea help 
na at Allahabad and make our cfTarta in the great cause of peace sucoeMful In ipile 
of handieaps. Peace is essential for India and in the long run ereiy one will hate to 
sue for it, and welcome it With God's assistance, we will aucceed. We meau to ooo- 
tinue onr effort! for an understanding. Our earnest sod unselfish efforts will eoufiuee 
His Escellency that we are real friends of Britain and India, working for u peace 
honourable to all concerned and loaeitig no room for the humiliatioa of any purty. 
Ibe efforts may not be appreciated to-day. but are bound to carry tbilr own 
reward.’* 


Efforta (or Commuiial Settlement 

Bombay Council Mu:>lim Party's Views 
A s we have said before, the result of the negotiations between ibe Mahonedan 
leaders at Bombay waa communicated to the Icadar of Muslims iu the Bombay 
(fouocil on the 5th, October in a telograin as follows 

‘Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad. Dr. Syed Mahmood and Manlaua Shankat AH disirc 
Mnslim aolidarity unanimously d vinanding thirteen points. For electorates Blaulana 
Bhaukat Aii it opposed lo unconditional pint electorates but favours romnromiae on 
the basis of the late Mao Ians Mahomed All's formula or the panel method or tome 
safeguardii^ solution. Dr. Byed Mahmood and Manlaoa Azad promise unated pres- 
sure on Hindus for ocrepting Muslim demands, otherwiso to join ua for joint aelion. 
Maulana Bhaiikat Ali is proceeding to America. Kindly wire your opinion and fis 
the place and date for meeting for consideration of the propo^’. 

8ir Shah Xaws/ Khan Bhutto, lo.idcr of the Council group of the Mahoiuedans, held 
A meeting on the same dnv as n result of which the following telegram waa des- 
patched to the president. Khiinfat, nom5:iy 

‘Muslim p.arty, Bombay Couiicit, favour a Conference- of AIMndia Muslim leaders 
at some central place to di8< uss the matter." 

Mi'slim Leaders’ Teleoraus 

Sheikh Abdul filnjid, President. Khilafat Committee, also reoeived a unmbtf of 
tclf^grams from Miisliiu Icadcra nil owr India, promincut among them buiog Kawab 
Mobamed Ismail Kban, Seth Abdullah Uaroou, Maulvi Shafi Daudi, Bhab 
Xawaz Kbau Bhutto, leader of the Muslim party in the Bombay Couueil, and 
the Raja nf Salcmpur. All welcomed the prospects of a communal aeltlamant. 
Most of the tolegraius received favoured ilij Kite .Moulaua Mahomed All's foraiala, 
while others thought that a panel system would da It was suggested to 
holJ a meeting of Aluslim leaders of various sebvMls of thought at some central 
place. This meeting, it w;is suge;<.‘.stcd. should be a prehniiiiary to the All Parties 
Conference which was to be held suortly ui Lucknow. They also jx>iotcd out the 
significance of unity in the Muslim camp as the most csseuliul and toremoat step. 

A Die-bard Manifetlo-'A Difcordant Note 

The following statement uiidr r ilic signaiur . of Sir Mahomiued I»|bal, prajdmt, 
All-India Muslim Conference, Maulvi Shafi Ahmad K!mn. Sir Zulfiqar Ah 
Dr. Ziauddio, Sir Moh.immad Yatpiii, Secn’iary, Muslim I..?»gue, Syetl AbMi Ha- 
leez, Mr. 8. M. Padshah, and Mr. Alohammnd Moazzr.m, was issora from oimla on 
the 7th, October . . . .v a 

“Wo have read various accounts in the press of certain ocgottations that huve 
been started by some Muslims ngardiiig modifications of the communal dSMion, 
The D^otiations seem to have been confined only to the methra of el^ion and no 
person appears to have discussed the other issues to which Indian MoMima have 
invariably attached supreme importance, such as, so effective majority for Mnslm to 
the Pnojab and Bengal, separation of Bind, one-third representation of Muslims in 
the Federal LegialaMirc and ade<]uate and effective representation of Musli^ma in to 
public services and in the Cabinets. Indian Blusiima have consistently shown Om 
solicitude for accommedation with the members of the majwity community aawill be 
clear to anyone wlio has followed the numerous attempts that have been made du- 
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rinig; tha lift teo jaani to bring about commmial amity and eoaooid on a aound 
bam. Wo leel tbiat it will be liigbJy inopportune to reopen the qneation of aeparate 
venae joint eleetoratea ae we are eonvincM that our eommunity ia not pr^Mied to 
idvo up thia aafoguard at the present juncture. Hence any diaenssion on the method 
only of repraentation will be barren of any reaulu However, we are not averse to 
eonalder any definite proposals that may be formulated by the leaders of the other 
eommunity eompiehending all the vital ismes involved, but we would like to 
it perisetly elear that definite proposalB in this direction must be Initiated by the 
majority eommnnity.” 

Sir Mohammad Yakub's Statement 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, m.l.a., Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, also 
iaaned the following statement separately to the Press regret to obsme that 
eartain of the ao-called nationalist Muslims have forced themselves into the lime- 
light with attempts to exaggerate or aggravate divisions in the Muslim community and 
hj reopening political sores to disturb the calm which has followed the Qovernment's 
deeisioo on the communal problem. In spite of the many occasions during the last 
ten veara or more when it nas been easy to see the motives underlying the tactics 
of the Congress advances to the Moslims or when the Mnsltma have first been taken 
in nod then sadly disillnsioned, it seems that some of our brethren are still able to 
drinde themselves into trusting the bonafides of the Congress while the country’s 
future .constitution still remains unsettled. 

**PreVlous to the Government’s decision the one and only achievement by the 
Indian communities in the direction of a voluntary communal agreement was the 
Lucknow pact between the All-Iudta Muslim Lengae and the Congress when the 
principles of sepsrate electorates for the Muslims was so thoroughly endorsed by both 
parties that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made the pact the basts for recom- 
mendations on which the reforms of 1919 were founded. That principle has never 
been seriously challenged in any of the subsequent stages of negotiation for consti- 
tntional reform and it was accepted by Mahrtma Gandhi at the last Bound Table 
Conference. It is unreasonable to suggest that the Muslima should abandon uncon- 
ditionally the aafognard promised to them by the mutual agreement already referred 
to. If tnose safeguards were right and necessary 16 years ago, they are all the more 
ria^t and necessary now that we are on the eve of complete constitutional reform. 
The Muslims have often and coosistentiy laid ail their cards on the table and have 
made known tbeir desires. In 1929 Mr. Jionah, at the risk of iocurring his commu- 
nity’s displeasure, attended the convention called in Calcutta to consider the Nehru 
report and placed his very moderate scheme before the meeting but the Congress 
crowd would not even ipve him «n opportunity to speak. We have yet to receive a 
tingle complete cut and dried alternative scheme from the Congress and at the 
Bound Table Opoference Mr. Gandhi was careful never to come down to brass 
taeks. Even when he threatened to give up bis life for the coiisolidatioa of Ilindn- 
ism he never nttered a word to suggest that, he sought a similar national con^Uda- 
tion with the Muslims. On the contrary, the Congress press seems to regard the 
Poona pact as a means to presenting a united front against the Mosiims so much 
so that at the Delhi meeting of the aindn Mahasabha immcdiatelv following the 
Poona Pact, it was decided to recruit volunteers to tyrannise over the Muslims. 

‘'Under these circnmstances. it is hardly prudent or dignified for the Muslims to 
knock onoe again the door which has so often been slammed in their faces. It is 
DOW for Uie muoriu community to fling the door wide open and to come out to 
meet ns with liberal t^rms acd in the spirit of generosity which so la^ » 
majority oommanity should always be able to show. A return now to the old , era 
of eommnnal negotiations and bickerings roust mean a farther delay of constitalion- 
al reform. I ran well believe that that is what the Congress desires ; for it knows insc 
with the ioaagnration of reforms its raison d'etre will cease to exist and its many 
dictators most loee their place in the sun. Ido not believe that that is the view of any 
aeorible atateaman in India. Let the reforms be introduced first as soon as possioie 
nod let the Musllins see how the Hindus conduct themselves with provincial antono- 
my whi^ will soon be placed io tbeir hands in a great majority ot the provintu» lo 
India nnd then if the Mnslims find that they can put their faith in the jasti^ ^ 
the BMjoii|y oommnoity, they will be found perfectly willing to consider anv ens^ 
in tha mamie optrandi of the communal settlcmcut which may be suggested m rest 
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EFFORTS FOR COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT 


Bengal Khilafatists' Support 

Mr. Aknin Khan, on behalf of Bengal Khilafatista, Rent the following; teleg:ram 
to Mnnlana Sbankat AU on the 1/fh. *)cioh€r:^ 

'*OId Khilalat workers ananimoiisly weteonic yonr timely move for Mnslim loli- 
darity. Beady for fail co-operation ae before. Muslims of Bengal, except a few 
eelf-eeekeni, are with you/* 

Labour Federation’s 8upi»ort 

Mr. M.A. Khan, President of the. Central Labour Federation, sent the followini; 
telegram to Maalana Shaakat Ali : “Your peace more welcomed by Ijibour.** 


Cbntrai. Maiiomedax Association’s Resolution 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Central National Mahoroedaii Aaaociation. 
held at Colcutta on the 0th, October, the following resolution was unanimouily 
adopted i 

“The Central National Mahomo<l.\n Assocuation strongly disapproves of the ofTorla 
that are being made by Pandit Madan Mohaii Miiaviya. Miulana Sbaukat Aii and 
others to seeure n moaificatfon of the Communal Award by substituting some form 
of Joint-electorate, which in the present condition is utterly unacceptable to the 
Mnslims, ns repear^ly and clearly cxnri^ssed by Muslims in India ana England, and 
which is calculated to deprive Moslems of the traits of their labours at the Round 
Table Conference. 

“This Association is convinced that the unwise now being taken, will 

lead to trouble and retard the cau v; of further const it utioiial advance. Further, this 
Association believes that the best ex^ursc to nttniti eommuind harmony is to abide by 
the Award. The Association, therefore, asks Mis Maiesrys itovcriinitiut not to allow 
itself to be misled by the views of the few individuals meeting at Lucknow or else- 
where.’* 


Calcutta Muslims’ Statement 

The following statement was issued over the signatures of Sir A. 'Bohrawardy, 
Mr. A, H. Ohuzuavi and others 

**l¥e, the undersigoed. view with resentment and anxiety and alarm the alleged 
negotiations of Maulana Shaukat Ali with some of his old Congress associates, vnio 
now style themselves Nationalist Muslims, as their cITorls are apparently intended 
to disrupt Moslem solidarity in India. We arc emphatically of the opinion that 
no useful purpose will be served by the proposed Conference at Lucknow as publie 
opinion, dulv reflective of Muslim view’s, has been repeatedly and (dearly expressed 
in India aud England. We urge His Majesty's (rovernmenl not to allow itself to 
be misled by the decision of the proposcfl OonferKiic'*, if it is not in conformity with 
the oft-repeated aud clearly expressed Muslim public opinion in India and England.” 


Madras Musum Conference Resolution 
A meeting of the Working Committee of the Madras !iluslim Conference was 
held on the lOrk. Oefeher under the chairmanship of Nawab Khndrat Ahmed Haheb. 
The following resolution was passed unanimously :» 

“The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference warmly welcomes the efforts ] 
of Maulana Shaukat Ali to briog a oommunal settlement and records its considered 
opinion that no solution will be acceptable to it unHs it satisfied all other demands 
of the Maaliffl oommunity. The Committee also hopes that the Government will be 
pieaied to extend all poaaible facilities to him.” 


Madras Presidency Musum Conference 


Conlvence paaeed the following resolution at a metding held on the 
10*4. Oetober 

*T1^ Oonfemoe makee it imperative that it ihall be the foremoet and primary 
Its repreMotativea to apprise Bfautana Shaukat Aii Sahib aud tlm Lueknow 
Ootttasooe that this Oonleraice will not sooept sny agreement between the Mourns 
snd.ottMr communities which doee not solve the qnemn of Mnslim dsmtods tn n 
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manner acceptable to the Muslim commaaity ill ^CAcral and Maslims of Madras 
PresideoOT in particular. 

*Thie Conlereooe further lays down for the fcuidaucc of its represeutativca, that 
in case they should find the Lucknow Conferciire determined to tackle the question 
of electorate before insisting in the conccJitig of Muslim demands by the majority 
eommunity as a condition precedent tc the considerarion of the electorate question 
thqy shall instantly cease their co operation with the Conference and a?ail themsel?-’ 
es of such means as may be open to them to announce publicly their course of 
action.’* 

Mubum Nationausts* Statement 

The Working Gommittee of the Nationalist Muslim Party, held a meeting 
Lucknow on the \40i, Oeiober. Mr. Cbaodhtiry Ehaliquzzaman issued the 
following statement to the Press on behalf of the party 

*There ia complete unanimity in the Nationalist group for a settlement both with 
the Moslem leaders and with the Hindus* and they are anxious to utilise this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Moslem leaders. They buTe full faith in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion shown by Maulana Shaakat Ali, Nawao Mahomed Ismail Khan, the Raja of 
Salempur and other leaders who are attending the All- Parties* Conference to-morrow. 
They do not attach much importance to the Simla manifesto and consider that the 
opposition was doe to some misunderstanding, which will disappear when the facts 
leading up to the Conference are fully known. 

“The Moslem Nationalists are determined to make the Lucknow Conference a 
real success. Their hands have been very much strengthened by tbo telegram receiv- 
ed from Pandit Madan Mohan MaUviya wishing the Conference sutv^ss and 'asking 
for the appointment of a committee to discuss the communal question with the 
Hindu leaders at an early date. 1 have received telegrams both from Hindu and 
Moslem loaders welcoming the move for a settlement. The situation on the whole 
is very hopeful.^’ 


Bombay Women's Manifesto 

An important appeal, to both Hindu and Muslim leaders over the signatures 
of over a hundred women, was issued from Bombay on the October, 

urging upon the leaders to give up mutual recrimination and distrust, and appea- 
ling to them to make a supreme eflort for the solution of the problem. The 
signatories to the appeal reminded the leaders that the women of India have been 
selected and oppressed for ages. In spite of such n^lcct and oppression they had 
diMained from bargaining. Although they are the biggest minority in India they 
had not asked for special treatment. Tbev therefore urged their brothers to copy 
their example. Referring to the Muslim demands, the women stated that there was 
much in them which could easily and safely be conceded by the majority commu- 
nity. When once the necessity tor special treatment to a minority community is 
conceded, the signatories saw no reason why the community’s demaud lor an assured 
proportion of the seals in the legislatures should not bo agreed to, though such a 
demond may be higher than the voting strength of the minority. Dealing with the 
question of Bengal and the Punjab the signatories said that they saw no reason why 
we fundamental law of the new constitution should not recognise the Muslim majo- 
Titles in the two provinces for a period. They also thought Wat the claim for weigh- 
tage in other provinces under the circumstances is not unreasonable. They tlicretore 
thought that tne grant of sneh demands was not too heavy a price for peace and good- 
will among the people of India, The signatories earnestly appealed to their brothers 
at Lucknow to approach the problem in a spirit of mutual good- will, and assure them 
of their full support. 


Madras Mcsumb’ Vie^vs 

Ad extraordinary general body meeting of the Madras Presidency Muslim League 
hM on We I4th, Oeiober passed the following resolution 

*WhereM persistent efforts at a uniform method of electorate during the last ten 
years or thereabouts have failed to make the Indian Mussalmans see eye to eye with 
the Hindus : whereas by reason of such inability to arrive at a mntnal settlement 
His Majesty’s Government was forced to impose its award on the varions eommoni- 
tks ; and wheiess no new circnmBtaDceB has since arisen in respect of the Mesliqis ; 
this BMSdiit'ieiolTes that it do entw its emphatic protest against any negotiations 
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is lids stage and that it do expisss iu appnhenaions that farfron aehisflag the and 
la fioir, the pissent attempts at a settlement will only tend to disrupt t^ Maslim 
fotUanty/’ 


KHILAPAT president’s STATEMENT 

Shaikh Abdul liajid, President of the Khilafat Oonferenoe, in the oourse of a 
ttatement issued to the press from Bombay on the (Mober ^ while 

admitting that Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Sir Mahomed Yakub and some 
others nad expressed their unwiltinffoess to join the proposed Lucknow 
Oonferenoe. statwl that the Maslim League branches in Bombay, Madras, 
Benp^ and Assam had gifen their support thereto and that the Raja of Balempur 
and Mr. Shankat Ali, vioe-president of the All^India Maslim Conference, of which 
Sir Mahomed Itibai was the president, were the greatest supporters of the proposed 
conforcnce Mr. Majid pointed out that several other Muslim liodies. namely, the 
AU-lndia Khilafat (Jonfereiiee, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hiud, the Muslim Nationalist 
party and the All>india Shta 0 )nf<'rence had nlsj enthusiastically welcomeit the 
conference, from which facts it was clear that the conference was expcN^ttsd to be n. 

K tative of the various shades of 1)011110.11 opinion among the Muslims of India. 

ng to Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s desire to attend a Hindu-Muslim oonferenoe 
provided the invitation came from the Hindus, Mr. Mujid said that this proposal 
was preinaiure and added that they were ail anxious for a settlement with the^Hiodus, 
but unless there was some settlement among theiMussalmans themselves such pro- 
posals must wait. For. this reason, namely, reaching some sort of settlement among 
afuslims themselves, the Lucknow Conference bad been convened. 

In conclusion, he assured all Muslims that the workers of the Khilafat Conference 
would not do anything which wonid not l)e ratified by the Muslim public iu every part 
of ludia. ‘*We would have postponed the coufereoce as desired by some of our 
friends and colle^ues, but we bad been receiving telegrams and letters from all 
parts of India urging us to make a supreme effort for restoring solidarity iu the 
Muslim community. We arc going to Lucknow in the hope and belief that Muslim 
public op'uioii cariicftly desires a compromiH! Jeiwccn the various politics! parties. 
If we succeed wo will not only restore unity and p'tsce to a distracted community 
but will also endeavour for a modtliciitioii of the communal award iu thi light 
of the Muslim Ucniauds. if wc fail we shall at leant feel that wc have doue our 
duly.” 


JA>IIAT*X;j.-ULEMA WORKING COMMITTEB 
A meeting of the worktug cominittee of the All-India Jarqiat-ul-Ulema held 
at Lucknow on the I 5 th, Oelooer adopted a resolution welcoming the Lucknow Cou- 
fereoce advocating joint electroates with reservation of seats. 


ASSAM B1U6UM ASSOCIATION’S TELEGRAM 
The Assam Maslim Association, representing as it claimed the entire M*^*^*" 
community of Assam proper, on the I 4 ik. October sent a telegram to Dr. Syed 
Mahmud wbole-besrtealy supporting the Lucknow Conference and agreeing to 
dectoiaie changes. 

CmiTAGONO MUSUMS’ SUPPORT 

Several prominent Muslims of Chittagong, including the secretary of the Jsnaist-ul 
Ulema, the president of the District Proia Samity and the vice-president of the 
Muslim Les^e wired to the Press as follows 

""Strongly condemn reactionaries for creating disunion amongst Muslims. Hearty 
qrmpathy with conference. Wish success. We have full confidence in MsuIms 
A xtu and Nationaiist Muslim Party. Opposition of Mr. Ghuxnavi and Sir Suhrawardy 
and company carry no weight with Maslim masses.” 


Mr, N. K. Babu’s “Open Letter” To Pt. Mala viva 
M r. N. K. Buu, M. L C. in the coarse of an open letter to Pandit 
Mohan Maiaviya, diued the IBth, October said : 

^ *‘1 see from the papers that yon are promoting still another ^ pact, one bdwM 
Uia Hindna and the Mahommedani. No Indian can have wyihing 
foe soch an attaoipt My only exouM for writing this is that I am afraid that like 
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■ to fla r oHmt pnefions lettlaiiiaiits, tliU <me mar alio be arrifed at witboot aay 
mii(l 9 Kat|on of the elreamitaoeee in Biogat. Nan-Bjagaleee are apt to forget Uie 
eontnbiitMnif) moral aod material, that Boagal has be.n malriag lor the beoefit of 
AlLJadla lor o?er a oentary. Thiiqr arrive at agreemeato witimat any eonialtatioa 
with Banipil, and rely apoa politioal hyateria to force them dowa her throat. Ben* 
galee Hindpi have o^onstcated that they are still willing to undergo privations and 
aaerihoei lor the sake of Indian Nationalism, bnt I am venturing to bring to yonr 
mind th^ it would be a blunder to ignore them altogether, and decide upon their 
poUtleal eztinotion b^ind their backs.** 

Karachi Muslims’ Messages 

The president of the Jamiat*u1-Ulema of Karachi, Mirza Shah, president of the 
local board, Mr. Obnlamali Ohagla, ez-orcsident of the Karachi munieipaliry, Mr. 
Hatim Alavi, ez-vieej;»re8ident ot the Karachi mnnicipality, and a number of pro- 
minent Moslems of Karachi Kent n message to Maulana Snankat Ali, Sheikh Abdul 
Majid and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wishing succe ts in their misaion and adding 
that the best interests of the Moslem comm'inity and the country should not be 
sacrificed for separate electorates. 


THE ALL-PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

Amidst scenes of great enthnsiasm* the All-Parties Moslem Conference held at 
Luoknow on the 16tb Oclobar unanimously passed a resolution embodying complete 
agreement among the diiferent sections of the community. 

The resolutions were drafted by a committee of about twenty inoluding Mauiaoa 
Bhaukai Ali, Maulana .Abui Kalam Azad, Nawab Ismail Khan, Dr. Zianddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Syed Mahmud. 

A Committee was appointed, with Maulana Shaukat All. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Nawab Mahomed Ismail, Raja Nawab AH Khan, the Raja of Salcrapur. Sheikli 
Abdul Majid Sondhi, Sirdar Suleiman I Kasim Mitha, Mian Jafar 8hab, Maulana 
^far All Khan, Chaadburi Khaliquzzaman, Syed Abdul Aztz. Dr. Ziuuddio Ahmed, 
Mr. Shah Maaood Abinad Kban. Hafiz Hiuayat Hasisaiii, Maulana Akram Khan, 
Seth Yakub Hassan, Nanabzada Yusuf AH and others to negotiate with the Hindus 
and others. 

The discussion at the Conference centred round Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points in the 
main and emphasis vas laid upon the fact that Provincial Responsibility should be 
the first to come. On the question of weightsge the general trend of opinion was 
that it shonld be at least as much as that contained in the Premier’s Award. ^ The 
Mahomed Ali formula generally found favour, but the Committee appointed to :oegt)< 
tiate with the leaders of the other communities was given wide scope in this respect, 
provided the weightage giren in the Award was maintained. 


Teat ofiResolutioBs 

The following is the text of the resolntions passed by the Conference 
** Whereas agreement and unanimity among the Indian Moslems of difierent shades 
of opinion is a condition; precedent to the realisation of the iegitimate aspirations 
of the MttSBalmans of India and an forcemeat between the various commuaities of 
India is essential to the attainment of Responsible Qovernment ; and 

“Whereas the Muslim Conference has reached complete unanimity as embodied 
in the resolatiou of the All-Parties Conference in Delhi on Januarry I, 1929 and as 
amplified by the resolution of the Jamiat-iil-Ulema held in Shaharanpur in 19‘il on 
items other than the question of separate electroates, this Confereaco declares that, 
subject to the defiuite acceptance of the Moslem demands, the method of election 
in the Provincial aod Central Legialatare bo made the subject of negotiations with 
other communities, preferably on the basis of the principles contains in Maulana 
Mahomed AH’s formula or otherwise on any other satisfactory basis, subject to 
ratifieation by a representative Ooolereoee ol Mussalmans. 

"This Oonlerenoe welcomes the suggestion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lor 
the apjpolDtment ol a committee ol th» Conference to meet representativei of flindus 
aod filus. While assuring 1dm and all other Indian patriots that the Mussalokans 
aeoood to none in miv anxiety to serve the best intetesu of the oonntry, it 

u- - ^ eolntlon of the Oommonal 

' e Oontonee rdntiitf to Moste 
Hind uud the SdaCoalsNBee.*' 
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SUPPORT FROM ALL QUARTERS 


m 


MbI Stil t uBt Bf L ti4wi 

Ifanlaott Shvuktt Ali with Sheikh Abdul Majeed Sindhi, Sajid Abdul Aaii 
and llanlaiia Abdul Hannan, President of the Ahraia, had prolonged oontenaliom 
with Pandit Maiafiva at New Delhi on the 20lh. OetoUr, At the eonoluaion of the 
conferaationa, the following joint statement was issued 

**We haTC discussed the aitoatiou, and have decided to hold a nesting of the 
Hindu and Sikh representatiTca at Allahabad, beginning on the 30rh October, to 
confer with the Committee appointed by the Lucknow Moslem Conlsrenee to 
eiplore all avenues of an amicable settlement between the communities. An AIL 
Arties Oonference including the rmresentatives of Christians, Parsees, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans and others will then be convened for a final' eettlement.*’ 

Fbonti£R Leaders’ Statbm£>t 

The following joint statement was issued to the Press by the Piesident of the 
Frontier Khilafat Committee and the Ceneral Secretary of the Al{g^n Jirga on 
the 21st October 

hope that the peace move initiated recently will be appreciated by all 
sections of the people inclnding the Government. Acre is no ooubt that a halt 
has to be called sooner or later to (he existing state of nffatra^ under which evtrv' 
one is findiug uneasy. Will it therefore be ont of place if the Government of India 
lake advantage of the present opportunity and help in restoring peaceful condttionB 
by facilitating the w;^ towards a communal understanding ? As baa already baen 
tinnounct'd. Hindu. Mttslini and Sikh represratatives are froing to meet at Allaliubad 
uii the 30ln instant to evolve a National Pact that may be acceptable to all. It is 
obvious enough that the task before the Allahabad Conference, it is essential that 
some one should set as mediator between the negotiating parties. Wo would them- 
fore appeal to the Government of India to release both Gandhiji and Khan Abdul 
Uhaffar Khan so that they may bring about an honourable understanding, which 
will make easy a greater understanding, that is, between India and England.’’ 

Hindu Mamasabha’s STATEAfENT 

Dr. H. S. Moooje issued the following statement to the press on (be 22nd, 
October 

*i have can fully rend the rt^oliition adopted at the All-Parties’ Oonference of 
Moslems bold at Lu< know on the 15th and IGth October. I bare abio read the slale- 
meni tbercon of Mo^Nin leaders. I have alto had the bcntHl of a talk with Pkndit 
Malaviya on the subj' cl. The Hindu Maba Sabba is now in a position to state as 
follows : 

(1) That it hoai'tilj ivetcoines the attempt of the Moslem leaders to conio to a 
compromise on the commuiiiii problem and it uHSurcs them of its sincAre co-opera- 
tion if the compromise be based on joint electorates and is on reasonable and .na- 
tioual lines. 

(3) Tliat it is sanguine and strongly believes that it is possible to evolve a auita- 
ble formula of compromise acceptable to all the eommunities, such as joint electora- 
tes with or without weightsge. if there be an earnest and honest desire for a real 
compromise ns follows : 

(a) That there should be no reservation of seats for any majority community 
in any province, with the object or result of securing a majority by statute to the 
majority community. 

(b) That no minority community in any province should have its representation 
fixed below its proportion in the population of the province. 

(c) That if as a matter of compromise the system of weightsge in the lepreeenta- 
tion of the miiiorit} communities in the provinces be acceptable, weigbtage aboold 
be fixed on a principle which should be cquslly and uniformly applicable to all the 
minorities, and there should be no discrimination in the matter in favour of one 
ritniu!^^ in one province as against another minority in another province aimUaily 

(3) That aa regards the question of the separation of Sind, it holds with Sir 
Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto and others that ia ahonld be inclncM ea an item in llm 
^tlement of the communal problem. It ia of opinion ind hopea that Moaiam tea- 
den will also agree with it that the foHowing fnton aboold be bone in mind 

m 
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(a) Tiiat both the Nflini Report and the Bind Igrpemeot at the All-Paitiee 
Oonferenoe «t Lucknow, eianed by Moelem leaden like Mnnlaiu Shaakat AH aad 
Bbtdk Abdul Majid made the eeparation of Sind conditional on Sind being in a 
poeitioD to meet ite deficit out of ita own resources. 

(b) That the aoeeptanoe of the principle of separation by the Bound Table Oon- 
teenee was with the rail agreement of Moslon leaden like Mr. Jinnah. the Aga 
Kbaa» Sir Shah Nawas Bhutto and othen subject to the condition presenbed by the 
niliD| of the President of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Bound Table Conference 
that ^If Sind cannot show that it can stand successfully on its own legs, separation 
docs not Udm place.”} 

fe) That It has been prosed beyond doubt by the expert committee of the €k>- 
^ernmeat that Gfiiid, if aepsrsted, will be a prorioce wiih u heavy deficit and will 
*liafe no financial means to carry on its administration at least as efficiently as at 
present. 

Besides. I am not without hope that Moslems will not fail to appreciate the jnst 
ooniention of Smd Hindus that the deeiaioo of the B. T. C. of accepting the prin- 
ciple of iqiacation .was ex parte.” 

Bengal Hindu Sabua*8 Statement 

Memra. Hirendxu Nath Dutta, preiident, Ramannnd Chatlcrjee. vice-president, 
and S. K. Bov Choodfaury and Padamraj Jain, secsetarics. issued the followiug state- 
ment from Cafeotta, dated the 22ndL 0cte6er 

”In view of the resolutions adopted at the All Parties <;onfercnce of the Muslims, 
held St Lucknow on the 15th and 16th inst. which amount to saying that if the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were to concede thirteen points of Mr. Jinnah. the Moslems 
will be prepared to consider some modification of the fonrieenth point, e. g., whether 
some mixM system of joint and separate electorates would not be accept^le to the 
Muslims. In order to leave no doubt about the attitude of the Hindu nationalists in 
the matter, we state as follows 

1. That we welcome the attempt of the Muslim leaders to come to a compromise 
on the commuoal problem .and we assure them of our sincere o<w)peration if it is 
based on reasonable and national lines on the principle of give and take. 

2. That, if any scheme of compromise is based, whether on jotat or separate 
electorates, on the principle of reservation of seats lor any majority community 
in any province with the object or result of seeuriog majority by statute to the 
majonty community, it will not be acceptable to the Hindus of BcngaL 

3. That in any scheme of compromise no minority community in any 
province should have its representation fixed below its proportion in the population 
of the province. 

4. That if, as s mstter of compromise, a system of weightage in representation 
to minority communities in provinces be acocptable to the majority and minority 
oommunities, the weightage should be fixed on a principle whkdi should be equally 
and uniformly applicable to ail minorities and there should be no discrimination in 
the matter in favour of one minority in one province as against anoliicr minority in 
aDOthefj[>rovince sUallarly situated. 

6. That as regards the question of separation of Sind we are emphatically 
oppoaed to its inclusion as an item in the communal problem, particularly in view of 
the fact that Sind if s^ratod will be a deficit province that wilt have no financial 
means to carry on ita administration at least as effieienUy as at present. We hold 
that the question shoald be left to be settled by a boundaries commission as a part 
of the general problem of redistribution of provinces.” 

Muslim League Ck>UNcii/8 Besolution 

The ixmncil of the Muslim League held at New Delhi on the 2Jrd. Ockber, 
passed the followiag reaolotioo : 

**While appreciating the efforts by whomsoever made to bring about good 
noderstanding among the different commnoities of India, the League reseives its 
lodgment on all such nrgotlaticns unless and until it beeomes apprise of the rasults. 
The Cdoncil of the Muslim League having fully considend the present political sitnation 
is strongly of qpinion that the position secured by the Muslim oommnoity as a 
iconlt of the dedskm of His Majesty’s GhufernDent on the oommunal craestioD should 
LCt iMPMnf*!!# fato ih# orbit M alternatire emienie or pro* 

p^' iu g g ei fad aa a subtSUili te Hw eonimunal deelfiOD, nmterialiy and subaaB* 
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titllj iiBpr)?6i the piiitioa of the Maslimt and makee their iaflaeooe eSeeti?e oo 
the eleecioa of the ceinsianitiet eatioemed. 

**VFaib itron;'ly iiHieuiij; oa the priocipb of eepifa^e olaeterttes thii meetlas 
reserves jai,^iniii( o i tha farther ae^ottrinf uileii ail aotil defioite propoeats 
are male by the a^relited ageaoieaof the mijeriry cOAmanity/' 

UNITY CONFERENCE PREUMINARIES 

The prolimiaaiT consultations between the Hindu and Sikh representatifes invited 
to the unity Oonferenoe opened at Ailahatuiil on the let. Novetuber 19;i2 at about 
5 p. m. at the residence of Dr Kailash Nath Katjn. Among those who attended the 
meeting were the following 

Viiityi Pt'ovinsis: Pan Jit Midui Mihiti Halaviya, Hr. C. Y. Chintamaiii, Pandit 
Hridiy Niih Ivaazrn, Dr. Uiihi tCu nai Mukh^rjif Dr. K. N. Kuusru and Pandit 
Goviiid Malaviya (secretary). 

Tue Punjab : Rija Nareiidra Nath, Bakdii Sohan La), Mr. Shatnial. 

Sikh : Bardar Sir Bandar Singh Majithia, Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar Jodh 
Singh. 

Delhi : Mr. Ganapat Rai. 

Central Proeincea: Dr. Majnj\ Hr. H. S. Ancy and Mr. Dwarka Prosad 
Misra. 

Bengal.: Messrs. J. N. Basa, N. K. Bosu, Padamraj Jain, B. 0. Ghatterji. Sanat 
Kumar Rai Ohaudhury. Alcli l Oliiolra Dutta. Bliagira':h Chindra Das, Kiron 
Saiikar Boy, Rimanaod Chattorji, Jogesh Chandra Das Oupia, Risik Ltl Biswas, 
,T. C. Gupta, Bengal Sikha : Bsba Gurdit Singh, Sardar Raghbir Singh, Bardar 
Niranjan Singh Talibe and Mr. Bhaizada. 

Bombay : Mr. Walchand Hirschand. 

Sindh : Mr. L*iichaiid Navatr.ii, Mukhi G)?itid Rim and Mr. D iyal Mai. 

Madras ; Mr. 0. VijayaraghavscUariar. 

The meeting w:is held iu the central hall inside Dr. Katju’s hunglow, and sitting 
arrangement was made in the Indian style on the door. Mr. C. Vijayaraghsra* 
chahar, the oldest leader present, was r^qaested to guide ih i d eliberations as presi- 
dent. The books and papers, which Pandit Gobiiid Malaviya, secretary to the coo- 
feronce, brought to the conference iockided reports of the pnxteedings of the previous 
sessions of the Round Table (bnfercnc(\ the 14 points of Mr. Jiiiti:ih. the 17 
points of the Sikhs and a tpy of the Oomiaun li Award, The proi'cediiigs Of 
the meeting were held with ;t ciosei doors and only those invited t> tUu conference 
were admitted. 

The representatives of different provinces explained the view-points of their group 
with regard to the general attitude towards separate electorate. Both the Punjab 
and Bengal representatives explained their attiiudo fully. The attitude of the 
Mahomedans, who made a move of joint electorate, woe generally appreciated. 


The Isaspiral Meetisg o! the Uoitjr Coofereace 

OPSNIXG DAY^ALLAHABAD, 3rd. NOVEMBER 1932 

The first sesstoa of the Uniiy Conference opened at Allahabad on the 3vd. Nwvum- 
hm at about 3 p.m. in tb * Mayo Hill and adjonr ied idler appoioting a com- 
mittee of ovwr 20 representatives of Hindus. Moslems and Siklm to co^tder proposals 
the »bottt ail agreement between tho varioue communities and to report to 

The Conference was attended by about 70 Hindu and Bikh repreeMUtivea and 
about 40 Muslima. The Christian oommuntty was repri^ited by Mr. B. L. Rallja 
Bam, Profesaor A. Soares, Dr. D’Bonsa and Mr. B. P. Andrews Dul^ 

The Oonferenoe was open to the press and a Urge number of visitors we alM 
ndfpittirti, Xhougb despite their reesotmeot women’s reproeeotattves were uot invItsQ 
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to ptttioipftte in the potce neeotiAtionfi, a number of wom-m irero seen to-day in the 
Oonferenee in the viettor’s Riaile^. 

An appeal is9aed bv Hr9. Kamala Nehrn fir unity \?a4 br<>.vloa«t to-day among 
the deli^tea. The leaflet coiitaiiiing the appeal al.^o esprea'ijd aurpriae at women 
not being invited to parthinate ifi the uviiforYn^e an i a reference to thia appeal 
of Mm. Nehru was also made in the cottrse of his sp^cli by Manlana Zifnr Ali 
at the Oonferenee. 

Pandit Uatlan Mohan Mata%>iya atated the reason for the exclusion of women. He 
regretted, he said, that women were not inritod to take pan in the Conference, The 
idea was that the OonffTcocc should be confined to the rcpros ^itativos of Hindus, 
Sikhs and Muslims in the first instance and there shotiM be another Ciinfer.Mice after- 
wards to which women’s representatives, AnghHludians and Christians and even 
Europeans should be invited. Later on, it was suggested thar women should be invited 
to the present Conference, but the suggestion came too late. P.inditMilaviya said that 
he was sorry that some ^sisters’ had taken ofienee at their exclusion. The only object 
in not inviting them was to avoid the number of representaMve^ becoming very large. 
On the same ground the Christians were not originally invite<i but inviratioiis WiTc 
extendixl to Clirisirni representatives Later, on their express ng a d -sire to parliei- 
p.aie in the 04)11 forei ice. 

Maulana Shankai Ali proposing Mr. Vijinragbavachariar, who had also 
prcsidcil at the Hindu and Sikh preliminary in*'^tings to take the chair, said that 
they wanted to have .Mahatma G.amihi hut iinfortiinati ly it was not possible to 
have him ; their etlorls to secure h's presema* having failed, lint lie addixl even 
bis absence wonid «lo mirncins. He pfoiwsisl tiuit Mr. Vijiangliavachariar siioiild 

S reside os in him lie said they had got a man who should occupy the chair in 
lahatma Gandhi's absence. 

The proj)Os.il having bciMi seconded by Pandit Malavlya. Mr. Vijiaragbavaeliariar 
took the chair amid applause. 

PRESIWSyx's OPRNIKfl SPEECH 

opening the proceedings of the eoaferouce. Mt\ Vijiarayhavnohariar stud th at the 
occasion was not only iniportanc but very cMubarrassiog. He thought it was their 
duty to sec if they could fa<*ilitatc decisions in any way which would have to be 
reached, i shall call your attention,' he proceeded, to the uictth.at wc have met here 
by reason ciiiefly of the award, called the Premier's award. That is the chief cause. 1 
may also add that the occasional cause is the Poonn pact, which is now a great 
event in the history of Indio.’ 

‘Always remember that wc are here to wait and sec what is the compromise 
which we can arrive at ami make the situation created by this award less aissatis. 
factory or more satisfactory. It is the unlversul opinion in England that this awarti 
might have been more sntTsfniHory, but it is not. So I need hardly call your atten- 
tion why that award is dissatisfactory. It ha» done justice io a few and injustice 
to many and we are to sch* how far by onr own efforts wc can adjust and make it 
much less unsatisfactory thau it is'. 

Proceeding, tbe president said that the question was that three prople, the 
Hindus— iucluding, he took it, Christians and o^ho rs— Muslims and Sikhs, were 
called upon to put their heads together to sue how far tbe injustice done to them 
Iw tbe award could lie modified, it iXHild not be set a«i le in his humble opinion, 
liierefore, they were not to think of constitution as it ought to be. From all tliat 
he eould sec, in spice of the Bound Table Conference and in ^ite of the efiorts of 
many, true Doininion Status was far far away from them. ‘Tberefore. they w'crc 
going to have a very peculiar constitution entirely falling short of a eoustitution 
which would eetablish real democracy in India, a constitution which, he believed, the 
Coimress pwple would not accept. 

OoDtinning he said that to make the principle and plans embodied in the award 
leea objeetioDable depended upon themselves. They were, he said, called upon to 
make aaerifioci. The Hindus, Muslims. Sikhs and Christiaos eould make sacrifices 
by the principle of give and take and see that injustice apparent and not disguised 
waa removed. Therefore, this we must achieve and if we foil ttis altogether disastroas’, 
deelayed the president. 

They oouid not fail, ha said, having regard to two important aspects. In the 
flMt place the compromise they were called upon to imter into waa to last for ten 
years and at the end of ten years the arrangement that they would make would 
aotomatioally cease to exist. Theiefoce th^ oi^t to make saerifiees more readily. 
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The next point wa« that oat of the varioas items it w.is possible to conecuirate 
their attention on two points. The first point was joint eloeiorate. 

The president as^t^ : ^ 'If you ever wish to b^onie a nation, integration of all 
people in India irrespectire of caste, orojd and colour must take phioe and joint 
electorate is the beginning of such integration, while sep:irate electorates will keep 
ns further than we are tivilay. Therefore the most important thing is that we must 
urge agreement with joint olei'torates between Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. 
1 prayerfully hope that thi* Muslims should distinguish hetween esHcntial portions 
of their demands and comparativt^ly trivial portions. The Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians should also dispei thetr r‘at‘8.' 

Proceeding, Mr. Vijiaragsvadiariar saiil. that ho would ask Hindus, Muslima, 
Sikhs and OhriHti.siis not lo cutrrtain too fear that l)(>.*auso the Muslims would 
get a majority it would be .Mahomedau rule. Similarly it was wrong to asaumc 
that a Hindu majority would mt'an rule by a Hindu govcrnmoiit. The reason was 
iliat responsible government m< ant that the public opinion would be rcHected In the 
legislature and the cabinnt must ret) the majority of the legislature which reflected 
the majority of the country. 

Concluding, the ^resident snggested the formation of a committee conaisting of a 
definite num^T of alnstims. lliudus, Sikhs and ('hristians to consider the quesiions 
before them and mak^ n commendations to the conference. He th:;ii referred to the 
death nf Sir Syed .Ali Ini.am. If Sir AU Imam W(TC Iutc r vd.iy. he would have 
l>ccn of iminf'iise use by way of reeoneiliiig both the JliMcins uii't Als^omcduna. 

At llii: suggestion ni.ide by the president, the tudiimee next stood up fur a minuie 
and in deep sile.iKV pr.iy.^d for the sm^iiss of the couftrenee. 


Mcs>A*(iEs OF Good Wishes 

Pandit Oovithd Malar iff a, one of the secretaries to the confiwencc, next road out 
numerous messages received from people from diftorent ]>arts of the country wishing 
success to the couferene?. TiKMe included messages from .Sit ^ivaswan^ jycr. Mr. 
Riij:‘iidra Pnisad fwbo incidenuHy urrivi'd at the rwiferenee from Oellii shortly 
after his message had Ixam re id)* .Mr, Uiag.iswrui lyeiig^T. Mrs. Uansa MelPa. 
Ikgiiin Muhammad .Mam, IH’. .Amhvlk.ir Rii Uiieihwar Hili, th.> rniird Provin- 
ces Liberal As-sociation, niwan llihndnr .Alnrli l>hai*, Mr. dayaknr. Mr. G. UiH.i. 
and the R *v, 11. A. Nag. 

L.\te .Sift AiJ Imam 

The conference next pa-isi‘(J the following condolence r.?s — 

"This conference of Ilmdns. Muslims, .Sikhs mid Ciiristians assembitd at Allaha- 
bad from ail parts of India places on record its diXip s.mis ? of In-s at the death of 
Sir Ali Imam, a leader wh iNC aebie* coiciits for the progr«*«« of <j«r oominon 
niorhcrland and for the establishment of giiodwill nnd co-aiMTuiioii among difTercnt 
comnitinitii'a were inv.-iluablt* and wilt be gratefully renictnh ’i. '.1 iiv alt seiliona of 
his countrymen. This c-mforeiiee ciiiivi-ya its heai'ifeii Mytii{Mtiiy i/i Lady Imam 
and members of the family of ilie deceased at the gre.»t. loss Kiistriiiied by them. 

The conference also recorded (he following •resolution, put from the chair 

“'This conference records its deep regret at the rofstsal of His JSxccllciiey the 
Viceroy to neeede to the reiiucst ot Maulana Hhnukat Ali for f.aciiitics for obtaining 
the invaluable assistance and advice of Mahatma Gandhi in arriving at. an agreed 
solution in regard to the ecmmuiial problem.” 

At ibis stage the conferene; wa-s adjourned for about 15 minutes at the rcf|UCHl 
of a mcml^er, owing to Muslims' jirayer time. 

Tundit Mala viva’s Appeal 

On the conference reassembling, Pandit Madari Mofian Malariya made a stirring 
appeal to the communities to come to a settlement so as to save th<f country from 
the shame and sorrow to which it was c.xposed due to diflercnecH among theinseives. 

T think it is the sense of all,' said Pandit MaUviya, ‘when I say that we are 
thankful to God for putting the idea into us to meet logerhor to consider what we 
should do in the existing n ream stances of the country. We have lied many years 
of differences and strife. We have pissed through experiences, whieli I ncml not 
relate to you, which have proved to us the helplessness of the Hitnatioii in which 
the country finds itself and the nteJ for action to bring about peace. I need not go 
into the history of this period. 
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*1 would ity that our failure tj coma to an ajs^rcemciir. wiia a matter which filled 
ua with shame and sorrow and we were exim^etl to th ; cririciiim of the civilised 
world sod the country ha4 nai l deirty for it. [ caiino!. think rhit the cjuntry could 
pass throufl^h a worse perioi of safTerin^, sorrow and shame than it passed during 
the last ten months. Proceeding, Pandit Malavi:rA said that the fact that the 
British OoTernment had to (rive a decision tegardiiii; the communal (fuesfiou would 
be a matter of reproach lor all Indians. 

'If we allow this decision to stand/ he said, 'and do not come to an agreement, 
you have separate electorates but y.)U have not the power either in the provinces 
or in the centre. Yon will not have power to touch the army. You will not iuvi: 
imwer over the finances. You will not be able to build up national activi- 
tiea in the diff rent directions. You will continne to be in the unfortunate and d«!- 
plorable position in which you are. If you let the decision of .Mr. Ramsay MacDoiiald’ri 
Government stand ns it is, the prospect l>eforo us is that we will continue to be divi- 
ded.’ On the other hand, continuing Pan lit Malaviya said, if God granted tbe various 
Indian commiiniiiea the wisdom to arrive at a conclusion which would unite them, 
which would enable them to approach questions of national welfare from the na- 
tional point of view and establish unity, th: ccsalt would be that by their united 
endeavours they would compel the Government with its Oous<irvatire maj miy to 

B irt with powers at Icist to the extent promised in tbe detd-initioii of the Prime 
inistcr and repeated twice at the Rniad Tabli* (^)nfcrcuce. 

Pandit Malaviya, proceeding, said that h«> said ‘at leas/ bcrsusc he did not feel 
that it was enough. In justice to India more should be given ; full rcsuoiisible 
government should be estHblishccl in the country with certain reservutious tor the 
period of transition. il<it they could not refuse to move towards central responsi- 
bility that was promised in the pronouncement of tbe Prime Minister But, be ad- 
ded, that was only possible if people in India were united. If they were united 
they would get power in provinces and at the centre and power to build up naiionni 
activities. Hiat was the uositioii. said Pandit Malaviya. it was for them to consider 
whether the diflereuccs which had unforiunately divided them were such as they 
could not get over or that they could bo composed. 

Ho felt having studied the question very closely, tbst they could be composctl 
and it should be possible to arrive nt an ugicement, and it was in that hope that he 
was working. Pandit Malaviya emphasised that the matiers of dilferencei could not be 
settled by votes but by weighing and considering the pros and eons by a few men sitting 
together and actiug us iDiliano, deputed by the various communities and enjoyiug 
their coufideuce^ and possesshig the strength of their b.icking. Sitting down togjtbcr 
they would coiinider what it was that would give them a n itioiial f )r.a of goveru- 
meiit in which the AsHem^ily would be the future Pirlutumi of In lia and in which 
the Hiiidits, Muslims, CItristiaiis and others would sit tog ithcr ns m Miibers of a free 
aasembly without auy restraint, without any restrietton to consider wiiat was good 
for alt peoples of India whose destinies would be entrn-ttci to them. 

*Do you not loug for that opporcunity T asked P.uiJit Malaviya. How loug 
•hall we be kept deprived of that privil^ that, honour which is India’s birthright? 
That it the problem. I feel deep grief over the situation. When the best of our 
countrymen are thrown into jails by orders which wrougly bear the name of law. 
when our commercial nud other interests are eacrifieed day by day before our 
^yee, when the growth of iiistiiutions which make for nation-builJing is ham* 
fiered, is it not desirable to sink our differenoee and try to adjust th 'in in a truly na- 
tional Bpirit?’ Ooncluding, the Pandit said that for all communities they had to pro- 
vide an assuranee of protection of their rightn They bad to make sure that the Indian 
oonstitution of the future was built up by cho desccudants of Hindus, Muslims and 
CSiriBtinns and other oommunities. That constitution would cre ite harmony and 
would challenge comparision with any other constitution in the world. 

Pandit Malavijra expressed that they should sit down with one earoest and honest 
desire to do tbe right thing and think of the good sod welfare o! all fellow-men who 
could claim that great land aa their motherland. 

liauiana Shaukat Ali^ in the oourse of a short speech, referred briefly to the cir- 
cumettnoes which led to tbe present peace conference and said that it appeared to 
him that the hand of Ood was in this move. The conference held at Lucknow was 
a snoceaa and he hoped, with God’s assistance, to make the present conference also 
u ancoees. The future of the people, be eaid, was in their own hands. He wauled pesce 
which would include everybody. Proceeding, he made an appeal to make a real effort 
towards peace and to create goodwill among communities. He assured tbe 
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repretenUtim asseinbled that there w\\ no qaeetion of tactics in the disooiaioiis. 
Conclndiiis he prayed to God to (i:ire them wisdon to arrire at a resolatioo. 

Maulana Zafar AH, appealing for vnity« said that if they sank their difliseooes 
Just for Arc minntos India wouki lie fre\ Hindus and Muslims were bound to unite 
eventually and he did not understand whv they should not unite to-day. The Oon- 
ferenoc was beiu^ hcl I or Allahahad which was the Junction of three riven. Then 
ilicr: was water of his two eyes. ‘Let the combined waters of these five riven carry 
away Ramsay MacDonald’s award.* 

Mr. J, N. Baau appealed to the representatives to approach the question whiefa 
iliey would discuss, keeping rn mind the fact that they could not afford to be dis- 
united. If the question was approachinl in that spirit, he was confident of aueesia. 

The Maharajadklraja of Darhhanga said: ‘It is indeed a hiatorie occuion fur it 
marks a stage when Indians of different shades of opinion realising the gnvitj of 
the situation have come together to formulate a plan which would produce a latia- 
factory and houi>urable settleincnt of our communal differences and give a fitting 
rmly to the humiliation lo which the country was put bv ccferrir.g our dooMitic 
alrairs to an oiitgido authority for arbitration. The only thing 1 would implora you 
all is to look at cmdi others point of view sympathetically and with a ieding of 
give and take, settle our conitnunal differences and show to the world that we are 
no longer indulging in ilomcslic frictions and are prepared for the coming eonstitn- 
tional reforms. 

Dr, D’ Sotiia, on jchalf of the Indian Chnstisn commnnitv, joined the represen- 
tatives of other communiticH in the country. Peace, he said, had always been the 
iae8>*nge of Christ to the world and he felt that if there was goodwill among the 
members of different com mini ities there would be no diflficulty in arriving ai a 
settlement. 

UNITY COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya next moved a resolution appointing a comnijt- 
tcc to consider proposals for bringing about an agreement between the various com- 
iminities and the conference was adjourned after it hod passed the rcnoiutioii. 

Among those appointed to serve on the Committee were the Mahamjadktrtja of 
Darhhanga, Messrs. J. N. Basu, Rainaoand Chatterjee, Abul Kslam Arid, Shankat 
Ali, M. ^ar Ali, the Uaja of iSalempur, Sirdar Sunder Singh, Sirdar UiJal Siogb, 
Mr. C. Rtjagopalachariar, Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Dc Souza and others. 


UNITY COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

The Committee of (he Unity Conference commenced its work at Allaiiubnd on the 
3rd. Novmnbcr and concluded its discussimm on the 17tb.. Novnmkwr after which it 
adiaurned. It held 23 sittings including in all 130 hours of deliberations. Pandit Ooviod 
Malaviya and Dr. Mshmudona,. G4*iieral Secretaries to the Chofereiice, issued the 
following statement to the Press ‘*121 representatives attended it— €S of them being 
Uindna, 39 Moslems, 11 Sikhs and 8 Indian Christians. These included the members 
representing the Hindu Maha Sabho, the Rasbtriva Hindu Snbfaa. Punjab ; the Indian 
Xational Ctongrpss, Liberals and Nationalists, Trnde and Commerce, Landholders, 
Sind Hindus, the All-India Ehilafst Oommiitee, the All-India Moslem Gonferenoe. the 
All-India Moalem Natiomdlst Party, the All-India Moslem League, the Moslem Youth 
League, the Jaroait-ul-Uleaui-Hind, the Punjab Abrar Party, the All-India Shia Oon- 
lerence^ the Sikhs, including those outside the Punjsbr ana Indian Cbristisna. The 
resolutions adopted by the Committee were the result of prolonged deliberations and 
the agreement between the representatives of the organisations named above. Every 
resolution was agreed to when the representatives' of the parties oonoeroed felt satisfied 
that the interests which they represented bad been adequately safeguarded. They 
promised, before they left Allahabad, to place the sgeerd conelusions before their 
respective orgaoiiatious, and to represent their eooiidered dpiniona at the neit 
meeting of the Conference. The following it a collection of the Delegitee’ imptenione 
at the Committee as given out by the ‘*Leadct” of Allahabad 

'‘The chief goal before Ibe Hindu leaders, who psriicipsted in the nggoUaNooi, 
was joint electorate but the price paid in the shape of the Hindus agreeing, aaonf 
other matters, to stsluloiy majority to Muslims in (he Pnojab and fieo|^b eoneedinff 
32 per cent, representation to them in the central legislature and accepting the pdn* 
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eiple of Mparation of Siod, was too eiorbitant for the kind of joint oleetonUe 
ieenred, aeoording to Rome Hiiidiii. 

li^atefer the moriie of the settlement, it is true— according to some delegates' 
impressions— that Hindu interests were matters of only secondary importance and 
generally, whenever any problem presented a deadlock the Hindas were made to 
yield in the large interests of unity/ 

In fact, when the Sikhs’ insisieiK^e on 5 per cent, representatives in the central 
legislature presented t deadlock, Dr. Moonje replying to a press representative s in- 
qmry remarked that the deadlock was bound tu be overcome for it they did not 
agiise to a lesser offer *we shall yield.’ 

The Congress group which consisted, among others, of Mr. Rajagomlachariar. 
Mr. I^Jeudra Prasad, Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Devidas Ganalii. took a 
leading part in the negotiations hut their attitude was a handicap, according to sever- 
al delegates’ estimate, to the Hindus for the Congress leaders, to use the words of 
a del« 9 pite, notwithatanding objection by other Hindns, either rv»dily agreed to 
Muslim proposals, in the event of a controversy, or came forward at once with the 
mazimnm offer without any haggling and thus ‘broke the backbone of the opposi- 
tion and made the extreme Hindu section helpless.’ 

Sueh pro-Mnaltm attitude of the Congress Hindus wiis obviously the result of 
Cheir fervent desire to achieve unity at any cost and they, therefore, had also to 
make repealed appeals to the Hindus to make 'supreme sacrifiecs’ whenever any 
prdblem present^ a dcnd-lock. 

Pandit Madan Mohuni Malaviya. ;< strong Hindu all his life, {was, it is said, a 
difbnsiit man ait tlbe Unity Cyommittce meetings. He was bent upon elfc'ting u 
settlement and w'ben his >i^or.ts at persuading the Muslims or ^ifkhs to tone down 
their particoHir demand failed he even 'coerced' the Hindus .by persuasion and silver 
toagnra oratory to yield and the orthodox Hindus had to aubmitt to the wishes or 
the bidding of the grand old man. 

It was the leeAUig of Hcvoral delegates tliat tho suttlemuiit would have been effec- 
ted long beltire iuid on better terms had tbeie been some one among the Muslims 
also to Botake as much effort to fwess the eoaimuiiHUst Muslims to modify their de- 
mands as did Psudit Malaviya with the Hindus. 

Among the Muslim delegates, on the othm* hand, there was a remarkable soUda - 
rUy and whether Nationalists or eoramuiiatisU. all the Muslim delegates on almost 
all oecasions came forward with unanimous jiroposals and were firm in pressing 
their demands. .... 

When the NaiionsUst Muslims eommitted tbumselves at the Lucknow Conferenoc 
to Mr. Jionah’s 13 puiiils or to the Muslim rienionds fomiulalcd by the All-India 
Muslim Conference, an appreheoston was eiitviitiined iu noii -Muslim eireles 

that one result of the uaily talks was to lose iho Xalionuli^: Musluns even, lii fact 
such deTinite eflret. of the Lucknow Coiif<Teiiee was lelt at ihe Uttiiy Coiuiuii tee's 
tueelini^ by a Hindu Congressman when strong opposiuuu lo hi.i 'suggcsiton in 
connection with a proposal, came from a leadin'. .Nationalist Muslim. fiU' so far as 
the former’s memory went he was never bef.ire opposed by th^t Muslim leader. 
Buch was the confessioa made by this Hindu Oougrebstiriii to his friends in the 
course of private talks one evening after a meeting. 

Anxiety was, however, evident even among the Muslim delegaiLs that the nego- 
tiations should not break on their i^count and, tbcri fore., whenever there was a 
deadlock they did their best to see if they could modify their demands, but they 
were always faced with the difficulty that they had a certain mandate of the Luck- 
now conference. 

While the opinion among some Hindus is that they had to yield on every i>oini 
the Muslim delegates held that they had to make tremendous saciifiocs. In the larger 
interest of unity, they sacrificed ly( per cent, representation in the central It^is- 
latnre by acccplin^only 32 cent, and conceded 'exorbitant’ safeguards to miiio- 
ritiet in the Punjab and Bind. Another instance of Muslim sacrifice was of their 
foregoing 1 per cent, representation in the PanJab Provincial legisUtnrc as under 
the award they wore bound to get 52 per cent, while under the /Ulababad settlement 
they got only 51 per cent majority, though statutory. A Muslim speaking to a 
pressman contended that while the Unity Committee agreed to nearly all the pro- 
Mitions of the Muslims in principle, its decisions woidd foil short of Muslim de- 
mands in respect of details, while another Muslim delegate remarked that the 
Mualtma having gained anbatantially under the Premier’s award the mere fact that 
they accepted proposals modifying the award was a great saerifioe. 
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Nait io Holidarity came tha Sikhs and althousrh they had also among them a 
nationalist, Sirdar Gipii SiaG:ii Qiumi, to pjrsmla them to modify their demands, 
they generally persiated in rhe decisions th'it they once took amiiig themselves 
about a particular proposition, Gyani Sur S>n^h, acted chiefly as the Sikhs* spikes- 
mao, ana. acoordini; to some delhgat «* impression, he was ever ready with a store 
of demands in the shape of tafeguird^, which made the Muslims often feel that if 
ibo Mnslims carried with them a mindate fron the Luc'thow Oonfereac*. the Sikhs 
had with them the mandate of the Khalsa D irbar. The reason why they wanted 
5 per cent, represen tai ion in the central legtslaiiire was that, having conceded majo- 
rity to the Muslims in the Punjab and because the Sikhs were spread all over toe 
country, they were anxious to have a ‘solid block* in the central leginUture. And 
as the Hindus were noticed yielding to the Mnslim demand*), Dr. Moonje, represen- 
tative of the orthodox Hindu soction, cveutuiily decided not to offer opposition, as 
far as possible, to the Sikhs’ claims. 

Mutual distrust was ohiofly the caiiso of dilatory proceedings, for if any commu- 
nity 8uecn*de'l in gaining n point the other cominunity came forward with a list of 
saft'giiards. There was, also, it is said, a feeling in certain minds that the Muslims 
h'iiig the favoured of the British Government there was the denger of the points 
coiiccdud by Hindus in favour of the Muslims being uceepUKl by the Government, 
while the safeguards conceded by the Muslims to the Hiudns being held to bo ‘un- 
workable*, aud such an upprcheiiiioa made sonic of the Hindu delegates proce^ 
with groat caution. 

Of the few ques ions that havo been loft over for the consideration of the Unity 
Committee, one relates to the Jamiat-ubUiema represimtativea’ demand for the es- 
Ubiishinent of Qisi’s courts for the disposil of MuHlirn cases relating to marriage, 
divorce, etc., or in (he alriTuut ve for rec'im nc'idui;; that such cases should bo dis- 
posiKi of by a Muslim jtidjre conversant wiih IslaiDie laws. 

This suggoUion was made w'len the commitieo liad nearly concluded its proceed- 
ings and many members had left and Dewan D.iyal Mni, president of Sind Hindu 
L:}igUi raised a technical objection to til iriDiP. .V. a i earliir si-are of the 
proceeiings the Jamiai-ul-Ulema ddegites bad made a proposal that personal laws 
of the Muslims should not oe interfere i with and that Islamic laws should prevail 
with rcgii'd to cases relating to marriage, divorcj. gnardiansup, succo-ision, inberi- 
Unce and similar other matters. Tie committee then recordui a reHuliition under 
the heading protection of rcdigion, culture and perao lal laws and, therefore, Dewan 
Diyal Mul argued that the co n niuce hiving already considered the subject, the 
proposal made by tbe Jamiiu-ul -Ulema delegates nr. 'the eonciuriiun of the meeting 
could not be taken up again by the cunimiitec. Moreover, on niuriis too, according 
to Dewan Diyal Mni. the setaug up of C^izi’s or other Hi-pime conru for Murtlnu 
c.'i'fi'S would ir.volve niiny complieaced questions and make ad'iiinisirai,ioii imuraciic- 
able. It was then sugg.'sted oy soiuc Muslims that the principle ciubodieu in the 
pronosals of Jammt.-uMJieiua deiegar.es might be nceepted and a recominendalion 
nia le for its acceptance to the legisl atnre, but due to controversy, it had to be left 
over for consideration at the next luc-ciing. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names of some of those repre- 
sentatives wbo took a leading pari througbout the proceedings of the commiiu.'e’s 
meetings. Among the Hindus, besides ?and:t Malaviya and Mr. Vijaynigliavuchariar, 
are being mentioned the names of Mr. Rajagipalachariar, Pandit UovinU Ballabb 
Paur, Mr. Rujendra Prasad, Dr. Moonji^, PaoUir Hriday Nuih Kunzru, P.uidit 
Uovind Malaviya and Dewan Dayal Mai. Pruf.iHBor Chablaiii was prominent on the 
oind question. Among the Muslims were Maulana Abui Kalum Azad, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Sheikh Abdal Mnjid. Nawab Muhanunad Ism.iil und Mauiana Zifar All 
Khan ; while among (be Sikhs, Gyani Sber Siiigh and Sardai Kartar Singh took a 
promiuent part in the disensBions,** 

CRITICISM AT DELHI MUSLIM MEETING 

, S<X)n after ihc Unity Committee’s meeiiags were over, a joint meeting of 
“W Working Committee of the All- India ALislom Conference and tbe Coun- 

, of the Moslem IiMgue aud the Ja.n tit-ui-Uie oa, Cawnpore, was held at 
Helht on tbe 20th. November 1932 with Sir Abdullah Sulirawardy in the 
c^r. Over fifty members attended including Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
M. L. A., Mr. Tufail Ahmed Khan (Alfgarh). Mr. Abdul Aziz ( Peshawar ), 
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Ntwtb Sir ZulAqar Ali Kiian, Nairab Naharainghji lawarBiagbji, M. L. A.. 
Matli Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. K. fi. Rihimbax, Oapt. Sher Mahomed Eiua, 
ML A., Kuoirar Ismail AU Khaa, M.L.A., Hiji R ishtd Ahmed, Mr. Amir Hassain, 
Maulvi Bhafee Daadi, M.L.A., Mr. Auwarul Ax mii, M.L.A., Mr. Zaho;>r .Ahmed. 
Bar-at-Law, Navrab Mahomed YusafT, Hjq. Mr. Feroz3 Rhaa N.toa, KUawaja Nazi- 
naddio, Bred Abdul Jabbar, Sy<vl Zakir Ali, Mr. Mahomed Muazaam Bahib, Seth 
Abdulla Haroon, M.L.A., Nairab Jamibcd Ali Khan, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. 
Fafal Haq Piraeha, Mr. Syed Murtaza Baheb, M.L.A., Syed Mehar Shah, 
Or. Ziauddin, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohoirdhury, M.L.A., aud Major Talib Mehdi 
Khan. 

Kawab Mahomed Ismail Khan of Meerut. Sheikh Abdul Majid of Sind, and 
Shaikh Mahomed HuMain of Allahabad ezpinined that the concluaions reached ar 
the Unity Oonfereoee were merely tontaiire. and that the speakers bad not appen- 
ded their signatures to them. As a matbT of fact they had given notice of certain 
amendments, which they proposed to move at ihe plenary session of the Ooiifercncc. 

It was understood that Mr. Mahomed Hussain of Allahabad raised a i)oiut of 
order that it was unconstitatioual to pass resolutions at such a meeting. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub was reported to hare statei that the meeting might be takiii 
to be on the same footing as the Allahabatl and Luckuow Conferences. 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain further explained that there was no prerious notice, that 
it would be au all-parties* meeting, aud that only three parties were represented in 
the meeting. The President ruled the point out of order. 

Later in the afternoon, Nawab Mahomed Ismail and Mr. Mahomed HiHsain 
lelt the meeting, because in their opinion the general attitude of th^; meeting was 
ttnieesouable. 

It was reported that the meeting as a whole was not farourably disposed towards 
the result of the Unity Conference from the outset. Sir Mahomed' Vakub and Bialik 
Farose Khan Noon were report(?d to have taken a firm attitude. 

Among thoss who stated their views against the desirability of introJuciug joinr 
electorates In the place of senarato electorates, as contemphitid i-i the AIKahabad 
piDpoaals, were the Hoii'ble Mr. Noziinuddin and Mr. Mahomed Aiiwarui Azim 
(Baufl^), Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Hon. Malik Feroze Khan Noon. Syed Habib Shah. 
Mr. Ghuiam Hohiuddin aud Talib M*ihdt Khiii (Punjab), Haji AbdulU H irorni and 
Bs(h Allabttx (Bombay), Hafiz Wilayatiilla (Central Provinces), Mr. AIahota<xi 
Muauam Sahib (Madras), Maulana Shafi Daudi (Bihari and Mr. Zahoor .Vhintd 
(United ProTtaees). The followiog resolutions were passed : 

Resolutioas Passed 

(1) *^HafvioK regard to the growing iiiilux of immigrants, predom‘'nar4tly 
Moslem, into the ptovioce of Assam, and the need for securing eficctive iveightugc 
to the minority community, the Couacil of the All-India Moslem League snd the 
Working Committee of the Moslem Conference and the Jamait-ui-Uiema (Cawnpore) 
endorses the legitimate claim of the Moslems of Assam for 40 per cent of (he seals 
in the local legislature. 

(2) **Having regard to the importance of the Moslems of Madras, this joint 
Conference deems it necessary that the Moslems of Madras should enjoy the same 
weightage at is allowed to the Froutier Hindus, and be treated in the matter of re- 
presentation in the Cabinet and in the same way. 

(3) **As no decision has yet been reached regarding the representation of the 
Delhi Province, and the prociseUings of the last Round Table Conference have 
made but very small mention of this important province, this joint meeting demands 
that one aeat for Moslems must bs reserved by separate electorate each for the Delhi 
and the AJmere provinces in tha next Federal Assembly in India. 

( 4 ) '•In view of the weightage given to nou-Moslems in the N.W.F. Province, and 
the inadequate weightage given to the Moslem minority in Bibar and Orissa, which 
lalia short of the Moslem demand, this joint confnreoce resolves that at least 27 per 
cent repieeeatatiou be given to Moslems in Bihar and Orissa. 

(6) 'Tn view of the fact that some of the Moslem gentlemen who atteuded the 
Allahabad Conference have stated that their proposals are not yet final and the re- 
port of the Unity Committee has uot yet been even aigned and one of the gOQii^ 
men has tabled and proposes to move some important amendments to the All aha? 
propoaala, this meeting of the Couaiil of Ute All-India Moslem League and 
Working Committee' ;'f ♦t.“ .'ft:n9:c-nl-Ulecs*4 of Oawnpore and th: 
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Ifoslem Conference cooBiden any opinion refpirdinp; the AllahaUad propoiala 
■a prenatnre. But in order to remove all posnible miBrepreBeDtation or mitappre- 
henaion, this meeting wishea to make it quite clear that no communal aettlement, by 
whomaoefcr arrived at or aareed to, shall be acceptable to the Moalciu commnni^ 
at large, unleaa and until all the demands embodied in the Moslem Oonferenoe 
reaolntion of the let January 1929, amplified by the resolution of April 1931, are 
fully conceded. 

(6) ^Thia meeting further nuts on record its couaidered opinion that the Allaha* 
bad propoaals as publiahed hiUierto fall short of the Moslora demand and are there- 
fore unacceptable. 

(7) **This meeting authorises the iSecretaries of the orgaiiit^stious to iaaue a state- 
ment embodying the substance of the speeches in support of the resolution.'* 

At the close of the meeting, a joint statement over the signatures of Sir Maho- 
med Yakub. Secretary, Moslem League. Maulana Mahomed Shad Daudi, Secretary, 
Moslem Conference, and Mr. Maaharnddin, Secretary, Jamnit-iil-Ulema of Caw** 
pore, was issued. The following is the text : - 

Text of Statement 

The joint coiifcrcitie of the working committee ot the All-India Muslim Coiifertnce, 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League and the .lamiat-ul-Uloma-i-Hiud (C^wu- 
pore) has carefully considered the text of the draft resoiutiens receutly passed by 
the committee of the Allahabad Conference mid while registering appreciation of the 
endeavours made by a wing of MuhsalmaiiH to arrive once again at some settlement 
with the Congress and the Mahasubha Hindus and w ith the Sikhs on the communal 
problem, desires to place on record its opinion that the proposed basis of the agree- 
ment is iojuriotts to Muslim intcrcste, impractical and unacceptable. 

As those responsible for couducting the proceedings at Allahabad did not publish 
the full text of the resolutions they had passed until the latest possible moment and 
then immediately proceeded to proclaim fai* and wide that complete unity amongst 
the communities of India had been achieved as a result of them» we consider it of 
importance that the popular mitinpprehensions about the scope and status of the 
Allahabad Couferciice and meauing of the resolutions passed by it should be 
promptly corrected. Wo note with surprise that one of the chief Hindu participants 
to the negotiations has at this early stage actually telegraphed to Ixmdon to say 
that the conference has settled the communal problem. 

The communal decision given by His Maiisty's Cloviinment la(»t August was only 
necessary because of the regrettable failure of the cnmniUDities despite the most 
strenuous and repeated endeavours over a iieriod of muiiy years to reach an agree- 
ment regarding their resiiectivc political poHilions in the self-governing India, lo 
our viev; this failure was due to the persistent rcfusnl of the majority coaimunity 
to meet the minorities’ just and reasonable cliums. Owing to complete deadlock 
thus created, the position arose in which, had no award on the subject been given 
by His Majesty’s Government, it would have been impossible for India to progress 
any further towards the management of her own aflnirs. 

As was emphatically recorded by a vast majority of the accredited Muslim 
organisations and leaders at the time, the award was very far from satisfying 
the l^itimate Muslim political demands which hud bceu formulated and generally 
speecT upon in the past. Nonetheless the majority of responsible Muslims were 
after a while reluctantly forced to the conclusiuii that since the majority community 
were obstinately and from all appearances irrevocably opposed to granting us safe- 
guards and protection which as minority we are cutiiled to and since no further 
adrauce towards responsible self-government for India was possible except on the 
basis of the award, ft was advisable, despite its obvious daects from the Muslim 
point of view, to accept it. 

How in these circumstances it can possibly be imagined that the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole will willingly accept the politirul position materially worse than 
that provided for them even by so admitttdly defective a device as the decision, wa 
foil to understand. Yet. after a most careful examination of the resolutions 
POMed at Allahabad, the only conclusion ;we can reach is that this is what the 
wmittee proposes. It will be remembered that when towards the end of Septem- 
^ certain Muslim aud Hindu leaders in their iudividual capacity made proposals 
tor a revival of Hiudu-Muslim iiegotiatAons about the communal represeutetioD, a 

body of Muslim spokesmen were of the opinion that no good purpose eould 
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be termed by farther discussiooe at this stage in view of the iDDumerable failarci 
recorded in the past. 

Indeed, many of us feared that the rc-opening of the problem now would only 
end by eini>itteriiig (ommunal rclutions as it had done several times before. Others, 
however, thought that the Htiempr might be worth while and .agreed to accept the 
invitutioiis to Muslim conference in Lucknow which was held last month with the 
olijcct o', formulaiiiig minimum deintindH on the basis of which Muslims would be 
prepared to ri'-opeii negntiRiiuiiH with the Hindus. Even this conference, however, was 
not fully repreHcntutivc of the Muslim opinion since many influential Muslim leaders, 
who from the past cx|)i neiice iiad grown tired of profiiless discussions with the 
IcadiTH (if the majority comm unity, refuAed to attend. The esst'iicc of the resolutions 
passed by the Moslem leaders* who went to Lucknow was that the acceptance by 
the H ndus of the IM out of the 14 approved Moslem pulnii-ul demands should be 
made pretudmi to any negoiiaiions about the remaining point, namely the form of 
elceioriite. No anthoriiy of any kind was given under the Lucknow resolutions for 
re-opening th<; d'Si nssjons about or alieniig in any way the remaining 13 points. 
Yet Hintiiis arc now loudly proci.iimtng that resolutions passed by the committee 
of the. Allahabad Conlercn ‘u which impinge inuieriiilly on the 13 points in a num- 
ber of ways have licdi accepted gciurally by political opinion throughout the 
country and that ibn eoinmunal problem has tiindiy been disposed of 

*l'hc only saiisfiK-tory ftaiure of ihc Allahabad mgotiations, so far as we can see. 
is that the representativeR of th(; majority e<>nimnnity have at last been forced to 
recognise ihcoretically the validity of eortuiii of the Moslem demands which had 
been before ibem for years, aiich as. grant of the niajoritiis to tlui Moslems in the 
Punjab and JViigal and the separaMon of Siinl. But this recognition has in our 
opinion been hedged with qiialiti(‘uiioiiB and reservations as to make it quite mean- 
ingless fnmi a practical point of view. 

We append below a few of the more obvious considerations which have led us 
to the eonelusion that the Allahabad resoluiions do not constitute a practical basis 
for dihcussioii. We muke no claim that the (atnlogno is exhaustive but the organi- 
se d secrecy with which the Allahabad proceedings were^ conducted and followed, as 
it has been, by a sudden and inteiiHive pubheiiy campaign designed apparently to 
confuse the popular opinion, clearly itcccHsitates prompt corrective measures. Our 
list, however, will be sutlieie.nt to deinoiisiraic that so f ir as the Moslems are con- 
cerned, the Allahabad scheme would render their position definitely worse than it 
would under the admiliedly nnsatisfaciory provisions of the communal derision. 

The Moslems in tlic riiiiiub are guaniiit«cd 80 scats in a house of 175 by sepa- 
rate ileetoiaicH. Ill addition, they are almost certain to Rceiire one (umandar scat 
and two landholders’ seats. There is also a good cliance of their getting one labour 
e«at. The total probable miniher of tht ir s^ais ia thus 90. Under the Allahabad 
arrsngcinenir. they arc deprived entirely t>f the safeguards of separata electorates 
to which on good grr'iinds so much impoitunee lias bc'cn attached, and arc in addi- 
tion re(]uircd to give up sullieicnt reals to the ^iikhs to bring their total representa- 
tion down to a niusimum of 51 per cent of the whole house. As the Mnssalnians 
amount; to 56 per cent of (he p<ipnlafioii of the Punjab, any further Ptirrcncler 
than that required under (he eonimuiiid decision is manifestly impossible. 

The Mositrns liitve always consideicd iluniscives entitled to a majority in Bengal 
and this the cemmunsl decision did not give them. We protested strongly against 
His Msii sty's (loveinincnt’s decision in (In': inrJicr at the lime it was announced 
and at nrst sight it may appear to some that the arrangements devised at Allaliabad 
would possibly result in an iinpiovemcnt in the Moslem iK>»itioii in this province. 
On further examination, howcvc r, any idea that the scheme devised there is in the 
Bligbtest degree practicalile, ceinplelely eoHapscs. It assumed first that the HiLdus 
and Mnasalmaiis sliould comliiiic* to seize for themselves 20 or more scats which had 
been allotted to similar conimnnitics and, secondly, that more than twice the total 
number of these forfeited scats should be aDoticd to JiiiiduR. Wc have ahvays coo- 
tendt'd that the number of seata alloiicd to smalh r coromunites in Bengal, parti- 
cularly to Europeans, was far too large. But what sense there is in pretemding that 
Bengal Europeans who were never even represented at Allsbahad will when appro- 
ached in the matter happily agnt; to their seata being reduced from 25 to 7* Ibat 
is what we can not imagine, and withont their ^ consent the so-called Allahabad 
‘Agreement’ regarding I&nga) is completelv meaningless. 

The Bind Moslems demandt'd that Sind should be unconditionally sepsiited from 
the Bonlmy Presidency. His Majesty’s Government have accepted the prineipte of 
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eepartloo pco?>ded a satisfactory mcaos for titiancin)|^ the new province can be found. 
Ihe Hindu delei^atee at Allahabad are reporicd to have a^treed to their penonal ca- 
pacity to aeparation, subject to number of conditions and safeguards, which would 
seem likely to render separation enhi'r impossible or valueless. Nothing appears to 
htve been decided on the financial issues. Supaniiion is itself made dependent inter 
alia on introduction of resmuisibility at tho centre and the total number of seats 
provisioualiy allotted to the Hindus in the new province is greater than that pro- 
visionally allotted to them under the communal dicision. The Allahabad decision 
regarding is thus clearly even more Ainbigiiotis and unsatisfactory than the 

Government’s decision. All along there baa been practically an unanimous demand 
among the Moslems for separate ciirtorates. This the cominunal decision granted to 
them. Tnere is no need hero to go over the old ground and explain why separate elec- 
loraUs arc necessary. At Allahabad, bowever. parade hus been made of substituting 
the hxc Maulaiia Mahomed Ui's clocioral formula which Dr. Moonje rejec- 
ted at the first session el ihe Hound 'I'able t'linfrronce for a device of 
St pH rale electorates. But in poim ot (act wlmt is proposed is radically different 
Iron) what the late Mauluiia su;igcstcd. The priucipic underlying Maulaaa Maho- 
med All's formula was that the second best Muslim, if he secured a minimum of 
dO I'Cr cent, of votes of hia own community, would be deemed ricctcd instead of the 
bust .Muslim if he got a majority of non-Muslim votes. But the Allahabad modi- 
iicaiiou of the formula complct<‘ly uudi'ruiiiics the entire principle since it provides 
ihut a Muslim getting less than IK) per cent, of votes of his own p opie could he 
eicrlcd if he sccuriHl most of the* non-Muslim votes, which evidcnily nieniis that the 
fourth i>‘.st Muslim could be elect tii insioad of ihc best oiu* if hi* were supported by 
inci)il)et.'< oi tlio othei oommuiiiiic.s. | I'ois in ellccl gives scpaiale electorates to the 
Hindus ;iml joiiit electorates to the Muslim volt rs if he enjoyed confidence of his 
own pt'ople, whereas an unfortunate Muslim candidate would always have to consi- 
dei lliiulu voters first and Muslim voli rs afterwards. The proposal i» obviously 
ridiculous. As regards this the Muslim demand was that in every cabinet Muslim repre- 
ss iitat«(in should be adequate an : as amplified by Mr. Jinnuh. not less than of the 
total. The Allahabad committee remarks that the claims of the important minorities 
to portfolios in provincial cabinets sliaii be recognised by convention. What this iray 
ravaii is comploti ly obsmirc. .Vt the centre they propose one scat for the Bikha but 
uiuke no leinark rugaidiug the jnoviBion regarding tbe Mussalmans. 

.Muaiiins demanded that they should get a share of rcpnsentaiion in service pro- 
jiortioiijihj \o their rcprc.scntation in legislatures. The Allahabad committee has re- 
Ko ved (hat a committee should be responsible for deciding about ajipointments. 

The BalacUistau Muslims demanded that reforms should he iutroducod in Bclu- 
chi'iUn in the same way as in other provinces. The Allababiid commitiiHi lias de- 
cided ihai the method of acliieving this object should be considered hm-ufU-T, 

It is remarkable that whereas saft guards have bcrii laid douii under the AHfdia 
bail s. heme for the H iidii.s in the Piiiijab. Jkngiil and Siiid, no ( orresponding 
aiTangciiK nis apiKrar to ha\<* bo n iiiiide for Miislims in such provinces, such ns. the 
t eniral Provinces and Mud*’.as wlicie, being in greatly inferior numciieal position, they 
D(vd iheni. .Safeguards corriS|iondiiig to those provide d for the Hindus in tbe J'unjab. 
Bengal and Sind do not s-'c« in to have hccU secured for rninoiity eoinmniiitic;^ in the 
centra! IrgislaMjic, where Hindus will be in an overwln Iming inajorily. Finther. 
the light to a decision on eontrovcrsiul matters is appurcntlv to be given lo the 
• onirul legislature, thus striking a blow at the funaHUieritai Muslim deniund that 
rwiduiiiy powers .shall remain with provinces. 

I'hc above analysis which, as wc have explained, is not exbuusiiw but sufBcitiil 
to demonstrate that the Allahabad solution of the communal piobicni is, so fur as the 
Muslims arc concerned, manifestly unfair and unaceqAiible. Minorities in India 
have Vt ry real cause for apprehension as to what may befall them from the majority 
utidci u dtinoendje regime and if the Hindus had a greater cajuirity for reulii»tie 
iitatesmariship (hey would have iralistd the validity ot our claim for ndeqtinie pro- 
’ectioit ycais ago. We and thty could then have marched forward in friendly co- 
operation and India couid by i cw have proc:cidcd further on the high road to com- 
pltte Self-government. 

the Hindu comiDUuity give up their pose when reallv actuated by communal 
f^usiderationa in the sacred caiisr* of ustionalisn], and all innabitants of Ihis great 
<jpuDtry will then be able to go forward in piacc and security lo a splendid future 
I bat awaits iia.'’ 
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liberty in ns short n time as possible. In leaohina the oonoliitioiit wo ha?o kopt 
in front the resointiono of (he All-India Heslim Conference held ander the presi- 
denti^ip of His Hifcbness the Ago BDban and we ean oonftdently aaj that tte piopo- 
inls of this All- Parties Mnslim OOnferenoe for the Unity Oonlerenee are ia ainet 
conformity with the principles embodied in the Alt- India Bfoslim OonleiOBee 
IntioD. We expect that onr Mnslim brethren will keep their minds open ana im 
not prejadiced oy the iiisidioos propaganda which is beiojir carried on by oortaw 
Mnsfian and some section of the press. We are ronyiiiera that oar eomamity is 
setoatiKi by the desire to cultirale friendlin.ss and good relations towards other 
commaoities as no profifreaa in life ia otherwise possible sud we are strifing our boat 
to bring about that desirable result.” 


Tlie Secood Sessioo of the Unity Conference 

ALLAHABAD^ieth. DECEMBER 1932 

The second session of the Unity Conference met on the 16th. Pecemher in the 
Mayo Hall, AlliUibi'l. ’iuJ3p rh' fir»Ml»n*y of Mr. C. Vijiarsghsfsehariar. 
U was attended ;umong^t others by HU Hitrbn ‘ss the .Maharaja of Alwar. Pan- 
dit Madun Mohan Matanya. Maulana Abnl Iv:iU>n Ast id, Or. Mooije. Nawab 
Mnhaiuinarl Ismail. 8heik!i Abdnl Maii i Stndhi. Maiilana Zifar All, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud. Bal)U Rajeiidra Prasad. Piuuiii Hirdiiy N.ith Kiinzrii. Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, Haji Syed Alniiainmad Hus^iiin. Mr. Atiey, Svvd flyder Mchdi. Sardar UJjal 
Singh. Hardar Qyani 8hrr Singh. Mr. Ahtnul Shah,' Mr. Oawood Qhtiznavi and 
Pandit Gorind Maiariya (general secretary). Amongst the dUttngoished ladies who 
erseed the conferenct? wirh their presence were Mrrf. .Madan Mohan Malarlya, Mrs. 
Briilal Xdbru, Mrs. Asaf AH and Sriroati Sbannu Devi of Lahore. 

The proceedings commeneod with a proposal made by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Arad and second^ Dy Pandit Mtidan Mohan Malaviya that Mr. C.J Vijiaragharaeba- 
riar, who had ably presided st the first opeiiinfi; session of the Unity Obnferenco Isst 
mouth, should take the chair. The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachriar, who took the chair amidst cheers, said that for several 
reasons, more or less beyond their control, the committee appointed by the Unity 
Ooatercnce had not been able to finish its labour and to present a report to the 
Unity Conference, Therefore, the Unity Ooiift^reiice as such could not meet to-day 
and It had to be po.srpone^i pending the report of the .committee. The All-Parties 
Conference which was to follow the Unity Conference was also fixed for to-day and 
at the end of their proceedings it would have to be adjourned, much to their regret. 

Pandit QovM Afafaeiua then read out over a hundred messages wishing the 
C>3Qftfreace success, received from prominent persons all over the 'conotry. inoludiug 
messages from the Rulers of Baroda, Bikiner, Patiala. Bhopal, Dholpur and 
Ram pur. Other inf^sag\*s included those from thi Maharaja of Darbhang^ B^gum 
Mahomed AH, Dr. Muciinhikshnii R.‘ddt« 8ir Hari Singh Gour, 8tr Site Rim, President 
U. P. Council, Mr. .V. Rang^isw iiui Iyengar, E litor of ' Tiie Hindu", Dr. and Mrs. 
SubbaroyaOr Mr. Satyamurli. 31 r. .Jamal Mahomed, Mr, Jamshed Mehta. Mr. LaIJi 
Naranji, Mr. G. K. Deo.lbar. Mr. d. X. Basil, and Sir Gauesh Dutta Singh, Minister 
for Education, Bihar. 

Maharaja of Alwar’b Speech 

rue Maharaja of Altcar then delivered a speech extempore. He spoke for hall-sn* 
hour. His address was pnnetuated with numerous Sanskrit quotations. His Highness 
couelnded his address with a poem of his own composition. His Highness said 

"On the present occasion, a fourty-eight hours call came to me from Manltnn 
Abul Kalam Axad and Pauait Maitiviyaji in the name of the Unity Oonferooee. 
The call was indeed irresistible. Everything that can be devised by soul loroe to bring 
about unity in this country of ours in order that it may march forward towards 
its rightiii goal and beritage^-wbciher one belongs to Indian States or to British 
lnduH-shi>ald be done. We ahnuld fulfil that g^est pledge for whieh this land of 
onn has given us birth. When there is mutual trust between the oommaniUee 
U Man amity and Inendahipb-it may he laid that we hafu eorered o|Oce than half 
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tlie way to the fsoal. We shonld be prepared to make aaerifices not for thii oooi- 
manity or for that, bat fjr the sake ot ih<i Uad that has ^iveii us birth, beoaase 
we oil eqaaliy aspire that she shall a:;aia bjcomi the glorious India of the past. 
Every sacrifice to achieve that deal is worth the oame that we carry with as, as 
SODS and daughters of this gretit fatherland. 

*‘As its very Dame signifies, this Coiifereuce is for the sake of achieving unity between 
the different sections who are going to he par. sad pared of the future Federal 
lodia. It is a thousand pities that you were unable to co ne to a mutual agreement 
and decision when the question was plac3d in your hands and some of you finally 
appea'ed to the Government to decide the question of representation in the future 
Federation. Naturally, the question has bcco ne more difficult when having placed 
the responsibility in the hands of the Govenment, we now try to hammer out on 
the anvil of good will and mutual anderstandnig the question, which at our request, 
had been decided by the Government. Toe question may be difficult of solulioo, 
but let us wipe off the word “difficult" from our dictionary. You must convince the 
Government that, if you had made a mistake once, vou arc drtprminf^H to be 
united hereafter. 

“I feel certain, whatever you de(3id>* now. that you wilt find yourselves in the 
happy position of not only having a j ^iiic electorate in the iiigHiaturc-), bat of 
being a joint family of In iia’s sons and daughters, whether Hindus, Muslims or 
Christians. Undoubtedly, for some time, .as we seem* to think, safeguirds are 
necessary for this or for that com nu iity for raiiorities or for majorities in this 
province or that, in British India or in the States, but whatever you may put down 
on paper, the bjst sifeguard of all is m ituai brotherly relationship and trust. 
Without that any nu uder ot -taf ‘guards will not bo sufficionr, but wuh chat, no 
safciruard will b; ncces-s iry." 

Referring to his speech .at the Round Table Conference. His Highness said r. “Now. 
I stand caaotty on that ground to-day. After ail, in our ludiau States, well governed 
or badly governed, we have no safeguards as reg irclfci finauee, as regards our Army or 
ill any other field, except in respect of fireigii relations which according to our trea- 
ties, were ceJei to the Hritisii Crown. But do you ra ;an to siy that no one in the 
Indian States wishes that people on ihe oilier side of the boundary in British India, 
should not reach that status in which they wjui<l be ah!e to govern their own 
homes in a manner befitting their ancient heritage, and yet keep within the K upire 
as loyal partners and friends of the British Governinent and Crown ? I believe that 
this is possible of solution. I am perfectly certain that the time will come when looking 
back on your labours, you will realise mat these days were not wasted, that the time 
you spoilt on such a b'g eiiterpn.se with all its inconvenience, resulted in that final 
achievement of which you may b> able to leave behind to posterity some thing of 
which they may not be aslianied. ' 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, who followed the Mah.iraja of Alvvar, declared that Muslims 
were as auxious for communal unity as any other coiumiiniiy. The last time la-.y 
devoted seventeen days for arriving at a setTlement and even if they had to spena 
a good deal of time, they were determined to reach satisfactory conclusions. They 
wanted to go back from Allahabad \vi<h a setUemout that would lead to the creation 
of a common nationality in India. 

Dr. Moonjt repeated that the Hindus and Moslems were like twin brothers and 
oocasioual quarrels could not divitic them for ever. Kspeendly when they had to 
face a third party they were bound to unite. He reminded 'the .audience that the 
present was the time when unity among them was needed most to face a third party. 

Maulana Zafar AH Khan considered that, on the conclusion of the Conference 
they would be in a position to throw a chadenge to Britain that India did not care 
for the conclusions of the R. T. C. 

Mr, Oiyani Sher Sinyh, Sikh leader of the Khalsa Darbar.spoko on behalf of the 
Bikbs. He deplored the absence of Qandhiji and other leaders who were in prison. 
He assured them that once ao agreement was reach(Hl, the Kbalsa Darbar would 
ratify it and the Sikhs would join the Congress in their thousands. 

Bobu Bajendra Pratad said that be was glad the ideals for which the Congress 
strove from the day of its inception, were now becoming common and Indians were 
uniting among themselves. The committee had very nearly concluded their latiour 
and what they were doing was filling in the picture. He hoiied that on the couolu- 
lion ot their labours they would go to the country with a message of hope and 
bkaer* 
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Mr. C. Y. Chintamani emphasised (hat unity xsw a national neceaaity. Ha had 
penonally taken a very small and intermittent part in the committee proceeding^ 
but he cmuld assure them, without the sli^htefst exaggeration, that wonderful and 
inexhaustible patience was being brought to bear on the task by the committee 
members. Pandit Mnlaviya was the very embodimeni of patience and peace. Day 
after day and night after night, they were trying to tind means to present before 
the country a complete sohomc. t ho best deteni'c of which would be that it would 
satisfy the largest number of iktsods. without having to any one a sense of triumph 
or deleat. That alone would bo an enduring satlonn iit. That there had been delay 
was inevitable, and that there were many disap}>ointmonts was also inevitable. 

Mr. Chintamani paid a tribute to the cighty-ono year old President, who was aa 
passionate in his patriotism as aiiv youth of twciity-livc. Viider such auspices and 
under the guidanoo of M:ui>ana Aoul Kalam Azad. a true-hearted Nationalist whose 
admirer he had b ‘on for the j)a«t eight yeans, lot them pray th.'it the Unity Con- 
ference would be a success, and that it would confound their opponents and gratify 
the country. 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru rogrolted that the committee was not in a position to present 
the report to day, tint ii did not iiie.in th.it it would not ho possible to do so soon. 
She had worked with the cominitti-c for two days and the impression left on her 
mind was that the achieveinent of commun.al unity was a certainty. 8he honed 
that, after the settlement, they would go from one end of the country to anotWr 
with the message of unity and freedom from foreign thraldom. 

Mr. B. P. Bhanidhi assured the OonfertMice of the help and co-operation of 
Parsis in achieving nat.i«)nal unity. Maiiiana ilatizur Kahinan and Mian Ahmed 
iShah assured the ConfiTcnce sii])pjrt on behalf of the Jamiat-ul* Ulema and the 
Frontier Province respect ivcly. 

Pandit MaUivitja oi)scrvcd that, the only thing which he regretted was the absence 
of (iandhiji and oilier colloimn«s on the occasion, hut even in their absence, the 
committee were dot'Uiniue.l to achieve the great ol)j«fet in view. The problem before 
them was intricate since it coucemed the lutiiro of doO millions. The conclusions 
of the Conference were g(*inp to dieeide whether they were to be masters of their 
own house or to icm.ain slavi-*. Fifteen days was not much to bring unity into 
being and the country need have no tear about the final result. When they 
would meet again, they would pl.aee the fnial scheme before the country. He 
appealed to every one to hive puiience and not to draw hasty conclusions. The 
eiiuation was dicidedly ho|H'ful and ihe time was not far oil' when there would bo 
the dawn of fr- v'doin, I'Jie Faiulit said thni a great dial of work had been done, 
and he hoped the baianee would be gone through and eompleied soon, ilc had 
experience of a luiiuber of euuf. r.!uees, but none of such an importance as tbe 
pn-seui one. The task was of eoiiiMC a (stupendous one. ile hoped that Angio- 
ludians would al.so join them. 

The Prebideiii, 31r. Vijayaragbavaehari.ir, at this stage, adjouruod tJic meeting. 


The Third Session of the Unity Conference 

OPENLWi DAY-AU.AiJADAlK DEC KMlitM m2 

Preiident f Farewell Speech 

The third session. of the Unity Conference in.U in file .AlMyo Ifall, Allahabad on 
the 23rd. December to Jicar a farewell nddrcs.s by the ihi sidiMit, Mr. C. Vijiaragha- 
vachariar. who had to leave for baleiu. Mu. 0. Vijiaraghavachariar said 

Ladies and Gent lemon— When at the close of the inaugural mrt'ting of our con- 
fereuec on Friday Iasi it w'as aJj luriicJ tu this week for business, it was accef>ied 
th.at we should be able to present to yon the rejiort of the coiuiuittce for ermide- 
ration, and 1 am sorry to say that tlifs is not possible irwing to tniexpecied clrcuma- 
tanees. And so the (Jonfereiioe c.uiiiot be elosed to-day, but there will be another 
stage at Calcutta shortly. The work entrusted to the committee is nearly over. Aa 
you are aware the coiuiuittce was appointed by the Uoity Coufereuco on Nov* 3 
31) 
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ImI mi Ibt nftniioe to it was most eomprehensife. It bemn Us work the eerj 
dm aad with the satKoommittee chosen bj itself it has hitherto held tweiitj*fi?e 
rinOf^ tseh of eonstdecsble length. 

In Msessiog the Tnlae of oor work you must remember what exactly it Is we 
ans eallod upon to do and we are doing. Oar present political situation is a most 
eritisnl one and highly eomplez too. It is unexampled in the world’s history 
and the problem before us is one of to bo or not to be, and this mofemoot has been 
alartsd together with the parallel movement relating to the uplift of the depressed 
eiasses with a view to save us from ourselves before wo would^ expect to save us 
from all externa! danger and rise equal to tho full discharge of our duty to our- 
sshrsa and to posterity. 

We must consider the present movement in its two aspects. They are the spirit 
of. vally and the mechaiitciil' adjustment bused on it in view of the Premier's Award 
aad the earning eonstitutioii. I need hardly say that tho former aspect is bv far 
tho moot valnimle. This is pormaueat while tho other is transient and iutenaed to 
be modided from time to time. 

We are where we are and are not where we ought to be. chiefly because we have 
been divided into eections by class, creed and even conflictiag ocotiomic interests. 
While thin is really a stnmUliog block in the way of securing and enjoying our full 
political liberty the phenomeuon has been magnified and has been made use of for 
Ihe purpose or preventing us to get bock into our Cod-given and inaltcnable rights. 
Dunog the 25 asys the committee and the eub-oommittce hitherto met, I was proud 
to obeerye that every one fully realised the lack of national unity and every one— 
Hindu, Mneealman, dikh and Christian— displayed intense anxiety to do evmthing 
aod to omit nothing necessary for reaching this divine end. This was never forgot- 
tea thronghont all the proceedings even when there were keen controversies about 
’•everal points zdsting to mechaoicai adjustments. It was a sight worth the gods 
that oor Ifosltm brethren no less than the others have been most enthusiastic and 
lotanaely bent on seeuring our one object of unity. Sbeixh Abdul Msjeed was so 
diatrowed at one time, when he thought that the agreement will not be reached, that 
he declared in eoguish that he wouia rather die here aod be buried in Allahabad 
than xetuni to Karachi uusuccessful. and when the Siodiproblcm was solved Maulsna 
Ztdkt Ah Khan was in ecstacies aod sang a poem extempore rejoicing tlut the lost 
unity waa seooveral. (Applause) 

1 would next call your atteotioo to another aspect of the whole question before 
WL Let it be remembered that the Premier’s Award, while it does in justice to all 
leetlOM^ dom the most injustice to Hindu commuaity. Groaning under the weight 
of Chia grievance, there are some amongst us who believe that the Hindus are called 
upon to BialDB greater sacrifices in order to make this movement for national unity 

S ite auoceaaful. And surprise is expressed by some as to bow I have managed to 
a party to this movement. Now, my Hindu brothers and sisters, let me admit 
to you at once, that the sacrifice we are raskiug is tho greatest but 1 would ask 
you to view it in two aspects, namely subjective and objective. Cousidered 
mere^ ■ubjectively, it is a great mcrifice that we are mukiug, but this 
aaermoe we are making is a scif-sacrtfice, spoataneously made with a view to 
neceate the Indian nation and in this view I have no hesitation in 
adding that it will elevate and integrate the Hindu community in the process. 
We must not forget that ours was a nation which welcomed, protects and 
admitted to a footing of equality the persecuted Jews, Christians and Parais. Tho 
■onl of ancient India so long hioernatiog owing to abnormal times and conditions 
l§ DOW up in all its purity, vigour aod grandenr aod it is our sacred duty to re- 
eogpise diis great phenomenon and glory in It, too. 

jLet na next objectively consider the sacrifice which we Hindus are called upon 
to make at this God-giveo opportunity because, if it is lost now, another may# not 
be pveMUt again for many a year to come. Comparatively apemung, it is not a 
great thing after all. It has to be considered entirely in reference to the coming 
constitution and what is the coming constitntion ? It is worth our while to envisage 
it for a minote. It is a straoM Oila Podrida of exploded feudalise^ novel and 
startihig fedenlism and Oeaserism by no menus less absomte than the Taardom of 
the wfilm Tsar of Bussia. Thia hoteh poteh of political mechanism is unknown 
to hislory nod not dreamt of by politioil philosophers. In tto scope the mechanism 
‘ t «f three faetors^the Crown, the iadiaa Btstes and British India and the 
^ lehUion aaoim these tlueu constituents of thia strange federation eons* 
g Mft of poQtleal pol^an^— tho Btatei and the (Sown, and the Sudr 
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ud Biitiih bdiwit— kod thit original derioe hu been hit apon that the fltrt pnit 
mftj tyxanniae over me other partner. The Foreign OBSee repreeeoting the pam- 
imnt^ will hare enormoae poirere to control British India indirectly through 
the Indian States whoso meipbers will enter our Parliament as immigrants without 
a p^ttical quarantine. The strange federal Qoremment will hare no control of the 
oonditiona under which these members will be selected. 

Ihen there is the prorision that tbo Gorernor-Genetai and the Gorernora am 
*c?i»*atire, Ijudictal and eaeoutire, in defiance of long^ 
establiahed poiiucal pnneiples relating to separation of powers. In tbesa oircumt* 
teem onr coming constitution will be both fnniastic and perilons,. The one prob- 
lem for us now is what should be the attitude of the country as a whole towardi 
^0 oonrtitutiou which is going to be imposed apon us. Already our amiable 
lulow-subjecU and patriots^ who are at the l&und Table Conferenoe with the oon- 
Tietion that half a loaf is better than no* bread, are now emerging from: the confused 
issues to which tliev had been subjected. I wonder if they will rise equal to the 
occasion and make the hall or the Pound Table Conrcrence our Thermopylae at 
this national crisis. Be this as it may, I ween that our countrymen will be 
divided into two sections, one entering the coming legislatures and cabinets and 
Ming them from within anti the rest keeping outside ana watching tfm same with a 
view to wreck them in order that out of their ashes a Parliament might arise and 
a State be constructed which is of the people, for the people and by the people. 
It is strange to see that already His Majesty^s Government have begun to use 
against us the stick cl Alwaham Liueoln with its wrong end and without its lofty 
aim relating to the emancipation of slaves and the unKy of the nation. They have 
warned Bnrima that if she docs not separate from India now she will never be 
allowed to separate again. In o<her words, under this strange federal constitution, 
no constitnent will have power to secede at any time. Apparently no State can 
ever enter into a contract for secession before entering the Federation. If so» 1 
wonder how many Indian States would think of entering this Federation. 
Heiioeforth our one duty rs to integrate ourselves into one great nation. Lot 
us never forget that nations by themselves are made. Wo have now two movements 
before us. The objtTCt of both of them is one and the same, namely, justice, 
humanity and statesmanship. Only the one is vertical white tbo other is horisoota). 
The first has bisen started by Mahatma Gandhi, namely, the reform and uplift 
of the lower classes of the Hindus, and the other has been started by Pandit 
Madao Mohan Malaviya for the union of all religions and communities in India. 
The debt of gratitude which India owes to these two great sons of hers is simply 
incalculable. The two movements started by these worthy sons of India togetnw 
constitute an important and bright epoch in Uie history of our political struggle. 
We must remember, so far as the nature and the durability of our nationality is 
concerned, wc are in a much more favourable position than most civilized peoples 
in the world. In the main there are three forces which disrupt a nation and they 
are racial, religions and economic forces. Of these the most formidable one is the 
racial qnestioii. The League of Nations has not yet succeeded in protecting the 
nationid minorities of Europe and uniting them with the rest. Fortunately, we 
are safe from this great and dangerous problem. Wc Hindus, Cbristians and 
Sikhs and practically the whole body of Muslims are of one race and all the latter 
were Hindus once. Anil any small groups that there may be in India have been 
so long snbject to the influence and culture of this race that the Indian people may be 
justly considered as of one race. If we recognise this fact and ever aim high and never 
forget onr goal, the other two elements of national disrnption will soon disappear. 
United and consolidated and governing onr country ourselves every mau and every 
woman will be given equal and best opporLunitics, so as to enable them to reach 
their best and thenceforth national poverty will begin to disappear and the h^th 
and the length of life which have been dwindling- for some years ptut, so much so 
that our average is now half of that of the Englishman and many other nationalities 
will gradually and rapidly increase. ... 

It ia to be hoped that onr Biingali Hindus will fervently r^m in makiog 
thia movement a success. The premier province in India intellrotually 
is Bengal and the Bengali ia also highly emotional and it is but niUaral that now 
and then ho should be mote under too sway of his feeling than his iatelligenoe. 
Groaning under a real grievance caused by the Premier’s Award, not to mentm 
some others, now several of the thinkers and leaders among tmm aie mnder m 
bekkf the Hindus in t^ rest of India are not standing by them « they ought 
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to. This tR an imafrinary griuvanre. I do not Viiow liow (bey into that faith. 
Yet it ia there. 1 do hope that if they do not Ree the error of their belief they 
would forjc:c( and forpre, heartily join this niovemeut and make it a complete 
BUccesB next month. The whole country is very anxiously looking forward 
to our Hindu brethren in lieiipil that they would rwjt hesitate to pve up a few of 
their BealR in the loeal le;!;islature in favour of our Muslim fcllow>eoii(rrmcn there. 
The surrender would do them no harm, while hesitation on their part involves a 
tnicidal and disastrous abdication of sacred functions and duties in this {rrave national 
eriaia. I am sure they would not forget the veiy essential fact that whatever the de^rree 
and nature of the comina political advance, the Hindus of PM iipd and the Punjab 
EB well as ef Sind, if separated, would have no voice in the government of the 
country unless the electorates are joint and unless wc co-opiTate with our Muslim 
fellow-countrymen who w'ould form the majority in the Icgihlatiiros of these three 
provinceB, just as Muslim and other minoritk-s in other ]>ro\iiices would have no 
voice whatever in the coming goveriiment (‘xeept upon a sysuni of joint 
electorates. I must now eoneliulc. The proposed constitniional adjustment based on 
the union of hearts is necessarily trunsieiit and our eriiitive experience during that 
period will tell us what things are (?at'Ber's ai.d what things are not (.'.leser's. We 
aball then be in a far better position todunaiul iliat roust it iit ion whirh is ours, 
God-given, and from which we^ Inne been too long exclinbd. I'or this imr|)ose 
this Diovenient towards national unity should expand in every dinciion and flow on 
as it expands in increasing volume. It is only when we Vc.at‘h an unbreakable 
solidarity that wc can put forth our claims to get into the great lintcnnitional 
family and secure our b-gitimate pla«ie therein not only to our own ctern.al advantage, 
but alHO to be a light and guide to all in our common f>ath towards the destiny of 
man till God shall Rend his angel to proclaim that 'i'imo' shall be no more, tlyjud 
and prolonged applause.) 
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The OonfcTcnee mot again on tJuMicxt day. the 24th. December, tmd in th-'* absoneo 
of Mr. Vijiaraghuvaohariur. /‘ttwdif Afuhtft was voted /»>»he (Jhai?*. In 

the course of a phort luldrcHS. Pnndi'. .Mahiviya said that the Unity I’lMifen nee appoint- 
ed a committee on Nov. H and that rommittiv after lo days’ Ial)onr and doliberali'Uis 
on important matlurs of diirereiiees between ilie dilb-renf eononiinal org.inisa!ions. 
came to a agreement. That ogreenunt was f>ul)lislu'd and it iv.vs divided thui the 
representatives of the various orgaiiimtii as. wlioweiv party to the agreen cut, 
return and put th(? agreement Inforc their respeeti\e organisaliom. to liuJ our ii it 
was acceptable, to them or they desired Rome mndilietuions. 

Many unity conferences were held lK*fi*re. but none of them sueeeeded in arriv- 
ing at a eompicle agreement iu respect of uii tb.e maiteis. Ihii, thank God. said 
Pandit Malaviya, the Unity Conforeneo attained complete success on liii.s occasion. 

After achieving RuecoRs laet month, their sole concern was to find out h-^w the 
agreement was received Ijy various organisation r. Some of the ‘kind friends’ of 
IiKlia Raid that the agreement was of no value. fhe Muslims held a 
conference in Lucknow and aeeeptcxl tlio Rettbrnumt. Dr. Moonje. ]>residont of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, also .icecpled it, and be. having ueeepleil it the Hindu Mahasabha 
would also accept it. The agreement was also put before the bind people and they, 
too, accepted it there and so did the Indian Christians. 

The rcpFeBcnt.ativeB of the various organisations eamc again to Allahabad with 
all possible amendments to the formula .niloptcd last month and every proposition 
was Bcrutinised in the light of the amendniontH, and ho was glad to say that 
though amendments were made to some proposilion.s, the committee adoiMei the 
agreement of last mouth without any very material nltorations. The ;eoiumitfec took 
last mouth about lb days in coming to an agreement and it was a eoiiieideiicc that 
this month also they concluded their deliberatioiiR on the Itlth day and. thank God, 
they reached that evening the stage of complete unity in respect of a*! important 
matters. The Assam problem was also settled, but as there was a differenee in riis- 
peot of some minor matters of procedure— which could not be settled as the Assam 
delegates had left, the Assam formula was not incorporated yet in the agreement. 
Jln4^ fc- w««i that ia the sdniion if wouW r.c* and the for- 

mala would be finally adoptea m a very short time. Matters afTecting the Sikhs 
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bad also boon satisfactorily settled, except in regard to two provinces outside the 
Punjab and he trusted that a d»*e!sio«» w >u!d be i:ik*.vi on iheui also very soon. 
The fndian Christ iaiis aNo were with ihe coniMiiltce iliis time nnd ({ucstions aflTeet- 
fntr them were also nearly settled except some matters, which needed a little further 
exaniiniitioii. 

PrNr.Ai. Ri’.riiKsKXT \tion 

With regard to Hen cal, Pandit Mahiviyn said that last month’s formula had 
l>ccn incorponitcil in the ncrecnicnt pros.*iitc»l to the cfnifcrcncc that rveninp. 
There was no dis:icr«*cm» nt on Ihe principle tanhodh'd in that formula, namely, that 
the Muslims would tret. 51 ptT cent represent at ii>n in the IJenjral (kmncil, Hindus 
44.7 aiul otluT commiinitics the reiiiaiiider. Ihit as the arran;'cment afli'cted the 
Anp:lo“Indians and Kuropcans also, the Hindus, Muslims. S klis and Indian Chris- 
linns couM not take a Itnai decision in the nialtor. Pandit Mnhiviya said that 
Ainrlo-lndians w<‘ie invited to the conference but they did not coaie. He had been 
to pMiipal to study the situation and he Impctl that the Any:lo-Indi.an community 
would co-operate w ith tin in. So far as Kiii"peaiis were coiiecrniil a solution could 
not be found and anotber clloit would be. made to steiire their co-operuliou in con- 
nection with the uiiily fornmla. 

Pint assumiiitr that the Knropcaim did not aeecjit it, then the question would 
arise how they should nivc ellVia to the scheme and it wum h>r that yiurposc that 
the Unity (’ommitlu^ W(-iild aicel in (’aleiiita. Pandit Malaviya said that it was not 
a (liflicMilt prolilem and he fully tnislcil that haviu;' arrivctl at an ui;j;ri'cmcnt on nil 
dillieiill matters. th(? quc'^tioii of ilen;:al would also be satisfactorily scull'd. Either 
the Kuropeiins would coopfU'ale with them or Hod would e:ive them ca]>acily to find 
out some other way to enable the ilindus, Muslims, (dirisliaiH, etc. to work to^o- 
tiler in the ileni^al (’oinicil. 

J'roceedinyr, Pandit Malaviya said that, it was a matter for pfratof ulness to the Al- 
mif'hty that the Unity Committee had attained snch p»oil results. The text of the^oprec- 
ment would pvc an idea of rlio extent, of their achicvimeiil. The ni^reemcnt roiKht 
be open to eriluaHiu that it fell short of K«mie ideals. Ihit it should be remembered 
that they wanted a .Swaraj under whieli the kiiH'dom would he neither of Hindus, nor 
of Muslims, nor of Par.<is nor of Sikhs but of all communiiies. In other words, they 
wanted the Raj of Indians, and to attain that goal the fust es>^ctitial step was unity 
i.etween diil'cn'iit communities in the country. Unity was the foundation of Swaraj. 
On account of conununal dillcrcnci.s IluyVcre binphcd at and considered unfit for 
Swaraj. J'iindil Malaviya hoped that iheir Allahabad achievement would cnahic 
them to tell the foreignms that tlu'V were now fit for Swaraj. I'ndiT the present 
conditions, they had to abide by the decisions c.f ollicrs but with the achievement 
of unity Ihiy would have the sinngth mid liberty to enforce iheir views. Thn 
-Round Table Ciinfircnco that was Leini' held in Enydand was not a confrronec of 
fret* people, said l"ai (lit Malaviya. The Rriti.diera were no doubt ‘free’ but those 
who had gone to the eonferenre from India were not frexi men. He did not mean 
any disrespect to the Indian d( legates to the Round Talilc Uonforenec. On the 
other hantl, he would say that they w(Te doing their host iit the conference for the 
country. Rut thc/iueC remained that they were not ‘free’ people. Until ‘I'ny people 
joined a Round Tabic iVinfercncc, convened to decide the. counlry’s constitution, 
they could not secure their full rights 

The result of tlic communal unity, Pandit Malaviya asserted, would be that 
there would be held in the near future a conference in Dv.lhi or in some other 
place, in which IndLiri representatives w jnid sit as freemen to frame their own 
constHurroiis. They should pray to Hod to give Ibcni strength lo understand their 
aflairs, and to assert and secure their rights. Pandit Malaviya hoped that after the 
Allahabad achievement, the complaint that there was no unity in India would dis- 
appear. One result of unity would be political. Rut unity would also change completely 
the Fcxria) life of the difTercnt comniunitics. He was dreaming of the day wbeu all 
people, in every city in India, Hindus, Muslims, Hiklis, Farsis, etc., would unite 
and considering the country as the common Motherland, would combiDe io the 
effort to make her free like other nations. 

TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

Pandit Qotinda Malaviya next presented to the conference the text of the Ame- 
luent adopted by the Unity Committee and hiiimatcd that the formal report of ihe 
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oommittee would be ready after the Oalcutta meeting. The following ia the text of 
the Agreement, > 

*Thia Gonlerenoe ia emphatically of opinion that a GoTemment at the Gentre 
reapouaible to the people and posaeaaing the fall right of a National Government 
will alone aatisfy the needi of India and ensure the welfare of her people. 

The Conference therefore demands that control over the Government of India 
not ezoluding defence, foreign relations and finance, should be transferred to the 
Indian people with only such safegnards, for a short period fixed by statute, 
as may be shown to be demonstrably necessa^ in the interests of India. 

The Governments iu the provinces shall be autonomous and fully responsible to 
the legislature. ^ 


With reference to residuary powers to be exercised by the Indian and the 
provincial Governments being schedaled exhaustively, the powers so scheduled and 
divided shall not bo withdrawn from the provincial Governments by the Indian 
Government ; and further, any subiect not spMially mentioned in the schedule shall 
belong to the Indian or the provincial Government according to the relevancy and 
oloseuess of connection with the sulnects so scheduled. The final decision regarding 
doubts about subjects not schedulea shall vest in the Supreme Court, the opinion 
of the Central Government prevailing in an emergency until interlocutory direction 
or final decisions will have bMO obtained. 

It is also agreed that a committee be appointed to draw up the schedules. 

It Is agreed that among others, provisions <to the following effect be included in 
fbe clause relating to fundamental righta : 

(1) All citixens without distinction of religion shall be equal before the 
law. 

(2) The State shall undertake to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty lo all ertixens without distinction of community, caste^ creed, race or 


B6Z. 

<3) All citixens shall have an equal right of access to and use of public roads, 
pubUo wells and alt other places of public resort. 

{4) Legislative and administrative provisions may not establish any differ- 
ontial treatment of nationcUs bebng;mg to a nunori^. SimUarly, thev mav 
not be iuteipreted or iy[>plied in a discriminatory manner to the detriment of such 
.pemons. 


(5j Freedom of eonsoienoe and the free profession and practice of religion arc, 
mitdsot to public order and morality, guaranteed to every citizen* 

(6) All minorities shall have an ^ual right to establish, manage and control at 
their own expense any charitable, religious, cultural and social uistitutious, any 
school and otlmr estabiishmenis for instroction and education, with the right to use 
their own language aud script, and to exercise their own religion therein. 

<7) No restrictions shall he imposed on the free use by any Indian of any Ian- 
gugge or script in private intercourse, in commerce^ religion and in the press or in 
ibe pnblication o£ any kind or at public meetings. 

Every citixen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance with 
regulations in that behalf. Sikhs shall have freedom to carry Kripans. 

(9) Hindustani diall be the language of the Central Government with the right 
to use eitto Hindi or Urdu bbaracticr as the ordinary scripts, the use of English 
being permitted. 

(10) In the provinces, the provincial language shall be the official language with 
lib^y to use Hindustani or English. 

That the committee to be appointed to! draft the clauses relating to fundamental 
rights be requested to consider tbc above provisions and the recommendations rela- 
ting to fundamenul rights contained in the Nehru report and the resolutions of the 
Congress at Karachi, 


Pbotbction of Beugion, Culture and Personal Laws 
(t) The articles in the constitution relating to Fundamental Bight shall include 
a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of their culture, lan- 
guage scripts, education including grauts-in-aid from public funds, profession and 
practice of religion and of religtons endowments. 

(ti) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to be embodied in 
the Constitution. 


(•'•») Ftoteetion 


IGXT OF THE AOBEEMEMx 


8L 


of political and other riKfata of minority eommanitiea ia tha 
fiflMUi piOTiDoea shall be within the jariadiction of the Sopreme OoarL 

ryefa— The prooednce to be proTided for anch casea ahall be ezpeditkmsj. 

Iti^ The poBonal laws of a oommnnity ahall not be m^ifled except in leaponae 
to a deetie oi the community expressed tbronirh its i^resentatifes in the Leprlala- 
tor e w: otherwise and with the support <3 the punlie opinion of the oommuolij 

ehanm ahall be made in the personal law of the Mnaaalmans as it is In 
force to British India exo^t in accordance with Islamic principlM. 

(ea*) If a bill is passed which, in the opinion of two-tnirda of the members of 
any LtgMlatore npreaentin^ a particular community aflects their religion or aocial 
practice based on migioo, or in the ease of fundamental rights of ^e subjects if 
one thirii of the members obj^t, it shall be open to such membera to lodge their 
objection nercio^ within a period of one month of the Bill being paaa^ by the 
Honae, w\Ui the President of the Honae who shall forward them to the Governor- 
Generw or the Governor, aa the case may be, and ho ahall thereupon auspend the 
operation oi that Bill for one year, upon the expiry of which period he shall remit 
the said Bill for further conaideration by the Legislature.* When anch Bill baa been 
further considered by the Legislature and the L^ialatore concerned has refnsed to 
revise or modify the Bill so aa to meet the objection thereto, the Govemor-geocral 
or the Governor, as the case may be, may give or withhold bis aaaent in the exer- 
cise of his direction, provided further, that the validity of sneh Bill may be ehai- 
lenged in the Buprome Court by any two members of the dominion affected thereby 
on the ground that it affects their religion or social practice baaed on .religion or 
eontravena one of their fundamental nghts. 

The Abmy 

it IS agreed thac rocmitment to the army, inolnding air and naval forces, shall be 
open to all nationals irrespective of esste or creed, who possses the neoesoary 
qualifications. In oon^ideriiig which military traditions will be taken into conaide- 
ration ; but it ahall ht no liar to any person being recruited that he has no niilitaiy 
tradition. It ia also agned that the army shall be kept free from PiovinoiaUsm. 

Oaunetb 

CO In the lormation oi the Oabinet of the Central Government, so far as possible 
members belonging to the Idnisalmen. Sikh and Indian Christian rommnnities shall 
be indaded by convent i(Xi, and toe imoiHitry abaU be joinily xesponsible to the 
legislature. 

F nrther, during the hrit ten years in the formation of the Central Oabinet a 
Beat ahall bo offered to a mciaber of the Sikh community, and the seats for the 
Musaalroaos ahall be adequate .l number. 

(ii) In the formation of P'^viocial Govemroents the claims of imj^rtant Indian 
minorities of the province for iacittsion of an adequate number of their inembera In 
the Cabinet shall be recog.;i'>od by conventioo. The ministry shall be Jointly 
responsible to the legislature 

N. B. 1. In the selection of the ministers bdonging to minority communities, 
regard shall be bad to the fact that they command the confidence of a fair number 
of the membera of their cemmunity in the legislature, 

N. B. II. Nothing ii this agreemeiii shall debar members of small minor- 
ities like the Farsis from •entering the lepwlntures or holding uppoiiitmeuts in the 
Cabinets. 

SEBVICEft 

(i) No person shall b} under any disability for admission into any branch of 
the public services of the country, merely by reason of oommunily, caste, creed, 

race or sex. . ^ u n i i. 

(ii) Memberships of any community, caste, creed race or sex, Bbaii not be 
a ground for promotion o supersession on any public seryice. ^ 

(iii) Appointments hbell be made by non-pany Public feervices Commissions. 
Central and Provincial, which shall prescribe the qualilicatioos neewsary to .ni«n- 
tain the efficiency of Public 6ec vices aud which shill, consistently with the principle, 
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Uirve t fair rdpreaenUtion to the Tiirioufi communities in the Public Services of tbf; 
country in conformity with the recommendations of the Committee which is to be 
appointed under sub-clnuao (v) below 

(iv) In the Public Services Commission for the Punjab, Muslims, Hindus aiM 
Sikhs shall be represented. Similarly in all Proriiicial Services Commissions 
important communities of the provinces shall be represented. 

(v) It is agreed that a Committee consisting of seven persons with power to 
co-opt local members for work (Kinnoctcd with the provinces be appointed to con- 
sider and recommend a scheme such as would best give effect to the principles em- 
bodied in this resolution. 

Note :~Tbe Committee will be composed of 3 Hindus, 2 Muslims, 1 Sikh and 
1 Indian Christian member. 


Central LEGistjiTiiRK 

(i) In the absence of definite information as to the protection, powers and func- 
tions of members returned by Indian States to an All-India Federal Li'gislature 
that may come into existence, this agreement as to the rcservaiion of scuts in 
the Central Legislature is entered into with reference only to the representation of 
British India. 

(ii) It is agreed that in the Central Legislature, out of the total elected seats 
allotted to British India, 32 per cent, shall be reserved for Muslims. per cent. 
(i.e., 14 seats out of 3(X)) for ^ikhs, 2 per cent, for Indian Christians, and 1 scat 
for Anglo-Indiatis. The rest will constitute the general electorate. 

Joint Electorates 

It is agreed that all elections shall take place through Joint Electorates. Hut 
for the next ten years the following method of election being a ciodihed form of 
Maulana Muhammad Ali’s formula shall be in force 

Out of the candidates who have secured at least 30 per cent, of the votes polled 
of their own community, the candidate who secures the highest number of votes 
polled on the joint electoral roll shall be declared eiccled. 

In case there is no candidate who has secured .-10 per cent, of votes polled of his 
own community, then out of his two candidates who sceurc tae highest number of 
votes of their own community, that candidate shall be declared elected who secures 

highest number of votes of the total votes polled. 

At the end of ten years this rule of 30 per cent, shall cease automatically. It 
will be open however to any community in any province to give up this system 
in favour of joint electorates pure and simple earlier, or svan u> start with. 

N. For the purposes of electorates Parsis sbaH be inclndcd among the 
Hindus, Jews among the Europeans or Anglo- Itulians as the case may be, and Ben 
Israsls among the Indian Christians. 

WeIGHTAGE for MUPUMb 

It is agreed that the weightage enjoyed by Muslim iiinoritics previous to the 
British Cabinet’s decision shall be maintained lor the next ten years. 

The number of seats reserved for Muslims in the variois Provincial Legislatures 
shall be as is shown below :-*(The figures are being cxamiied). 

Bengal 

(1) There shafi be joint electorate with reservation of e 2 ai 8 . 

(2) The Maslima will get 51 per cent, of the seats anc the Hindus and others 
inemded in the general electorate will get 44.7 per cent., hcluding in both cases 
•eata for apecial constituenoies. 

(3) All reservations of seats and all special constituencies will cease automati- 
eally after ten years. 

(4) A committee should be araointed to obtain the additional seats and adjust 
the eiaimt of the Muslims and the Hindus and others in regard to the agreed ratio 
of their repreaentation in the Bengal Couneil and to settle any other matter cou- 
nected therewith, as required in eiause 1 and 2. 

(5) Joint eleotoratea will be acceptable to the Mussalmans of Bmgal only when 
thqy get 51 per eeot. representation in the ^^hole Honse. 

ifo Both the oommunitiea will work together for the mmediate establishment 
of fall leipontdble government both at the centre and in die provinces. 
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(7) Wheo reserffttioa of leata omei then ihoald be adall enAnufei 

(Q All the eboTe eUniee etuid together. 

The Punjab 

It If agreed that in the Panjab the following arrangement ahall be in foiee lor 
ten jeara onlv from the commencement of ita operation 

( 1 ) The Cabinet of the prorinee shall include at least one Sikh and one Hindu 
member. 

(2) The minist^ shall be Jointly responsible to the Legislature. 

(3) (a) Any legislative measure or administrative policy undertaken br the 
ministry to which objection is taken in the Council hj more than three>fburUia of 
the members belonging to all the minority communities on the ground that tSie 
policy or measure is discriminator or that it injuriously affects particular iatercet 
of any of the minority communities shall, if the ministry accepts the objection aa 
valid, be withdrawn. If the ministry docs not admit that the measure or poHqr 
is of such a character, a reference shnil be made by the ministry to a apeoim 
tribunal appointed for the purpose by the Central Government ooiisiating of three 
Indian Judges of High Court, not two of whom shall belong to the same oommnnltj 
and one shall belong to the aggrieved commnnity, and if no High Court judge & 
the aggrieved community is available, then one belonging* to that community who 
is eligible for appointment as such shall be appointed, and their opinion wbieh 
shall oe given wiihin a month of the reference, shall decide the question and bo 
binding on the Provincial Government. 

In case the ministry refuses to abide by it, it shall be bound to resign. 

{b) Any l^islative measure of the same character as described above initiated 
by any non-official mcml)er, if objected to as above, shall be snbjeet to the same 
proeeunre as above, mutatis mutandit. 

(e) It is i^ccd that the safeguard mentioned above sball apply to the U. F., 
Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. 

(4) The seats in the Legislative Counc*d including those tot special oonstitnmieki 
shall be reserved as follows 


For Muslims 
For Hindus 
For Bikhs 
For Indian Chris- 
tians 

For Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans 


51 per cent 
27 per cent 
20 per cent. 

3 seats. 

1 seat. 


It is proposed that the total number of seats for the Council should be 200. 
But whatever the number that inny be finally fixed the percentage of the seats of 
the different communities shall be maintained as has been stated al^ve. 

(•3/ All the above clauses shall be iutcr-dependent. 


Sind 

1. It is agreed that Sind be constituted into a Berate province enjoying the 
same measure of autonomy as other major provinces of British India with safe- 
guards for minorities similar to those agrciKl to in the case of some other 
provir.ces, namely : 

(0 that the Cabiaet of the province will be jointly responsible to the L^slatnie 
and shall include at least one Hindu minister; 

kH) that measures of the character described in para 3 of the Punjab formula 
shall 1)0 subject to the procedure described therein ; 

(ui) (a) The franchise qiialilications shall be the same for til commnnitiea 
throughout the province, but thc 7 need not necessarily be the same in rural, urban 
and special constituencies. 

ib) Consistently with the principle embodied in (n’t) (a), an effort should be 
made to reflect the population ot ail the communities in the electorate aa far aa 
possible. 

(e) There shall be joint electorates with reservation of 37 per cent, of the total 
seaU ( including the special constituencies ) for the Hindus in the local legislature. 

Provid^ that after ten years, if the Hindus so desire, the reservation of seats 
Hindus shall be on the population basis, but they shall have, in addition, 
right to contest further seats. 
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(lO ilian be ]oliit deetontee in the loeel bodies or any represeota- 

tl?e body oonatitated a statate and no reserfation in faronr of the 
majority oommonity except as a xesalt of jany demand from the minority eommn- 
aity lor reserfation on a popnlation haais the minority oommnnity and the majority 
hsuig determined in eaeh local area aecordiim to popnlation. 

M The reomitment to Pnblic 8erfieea amdl be made by an impartial Pnblic 
tenoes Cbmmiaaioo, on which at leaat one-third ahail he Hindna and 60 per cent 
of the poets shall be filled by open competition on the basis of merit alone, 40 per 
cant b«ng Noerfcd lor redressing commnoal ineqoalities, and in filliog np appoint- 
ments, tfi Pnblic Serf ices Oommimion shall giro preference to Sindhis and domi- 

riiedn^ndhis. 

(f) ' There shall be no diaerimloatory legislation or taxation and Inono shall be 
pimuiloed merely by reason of his caste, creed or tribe in acqairing or enjoying 
eific and economic rights, incipding the right of owning, purchasing or disposing 
of landed estates in the open market and Uie freedom of ehoioe of any profemion 


of landed estates in the open marl 
or 

Ihis will not affect any existmi 


law in force in Sind. 


Sir Shah Nawas Bhnttoo and Prof. H. L. Ohablanl be reqnested to recommend 
consistently with the principle ennneiated abofe a deOnition of an agriculturist for 
any legislation which may be undertaken for the protection of agricalturiats and 
their dedaion be scccpM. 

(p) The Jndioiary shall be independent of the Exeentife by separating the Exe- 
entife from the Jndiciary. 

ih) There shall a Chief Court or High Oonrt In Sind. 

IL This sgroement as to the aeparation of Sind is an integral part of the com- 
munal eettlement oonoeming the whole of India and shall be deemM inoperatife in 
eaae lor any reason the settlement as a whole does not come into operation. 

III. It M also sgreed that a Oooferenoe of leaders of Sind be held by the end 
of January, 1933 to consider the question of sppointment of a committee to infesti- 
gste ways snd means for making good the dehoit as disclosed in the Brsyoe Report 
and to consider the question of placing the report of the Committee before the 
peodje as suggmted ^ Frol. Chablsni, 

The Northwest Frontier Profinoe shell have the same status and form of 
gofcmment and administration as the other provinces. 

Baluchistan 

It is amed that the beoeOts of a regular constitutional system of administra- 
tion shall oe extended to Baluchistan and the method of achieving the object would 
be considered hereafter by a sub-committee in consultation with me representatires 
of the Balooeh oonlerenee with dne regard to the interests of the minorities. 

It is agreed that the various parts of Uiis sottiement are inter-oonnectod and the 
sutin settlement shatl be regards as one indivisible entity end shall be given effect 
to as • whole. 

Qazis 

The Muslim proposal that provision be made for the appointment of Qazis for 
liw disposal of oases regarding marriage and divorce among Muslims was brought np. 

Mr. Bhsroooha ststed that the practice which obtains in Bombay relating to the 
hanring of oases of divorce among Pacsts may meet the requirements of the Muslims. 

It was agreed that the proposal and Mr. Bharoocha’s suggestion be referred to a 
Oommittee of the following seven i^rsoae to consider and report on the question in 
all its bearings including the principle and property of constituting courts of Qazis 
ispsrate from existior courts 

(1) Dr. Kailaah Natn Katju (convener), (2) Dr. B. 8. Moonje, (3) Sir Hari 8in|^ 
Qour. (4) Khwaja AMul Ma|id, Maalaoa Abul Mohasin Mohamm^ Sajjad (6) 
Mm. Hamid All and (7) Saxdar uamam Singh. 


Alter the presentation of the Agreement Maulana Abul Kalam Axad in the 
eouiaa of a long speech trseed the history of the unity movement and expressed 
the hope that the agreement that had been reached wonid be accepted by all the 
oreanlaationa as every effort had bean made to aoomt the demaoda of ail the 

Jfiv. JMAu Lakihmi RMjf of Madina moved au nmendment requeeting the 
domnlllee to — hm ^ deer In the ggieement that women poeaeiied eqnal 
4|hla and iLal the word ^aaen*, whecwir It was amationeifoduM *womea’, 
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88e Mid tmidit Itaehter th^ knew from experience that efen pnrenti did 
not tieot their eone and dat^htera anke* Under the Montagu-Chelmalora Reforma 
ea^ individual province baa to pass a reaolution in the leeialature for the Krant 
of women’a political righta. Th^ further knew that compulsory education, wherever 
it waa brought into force, waa flrat made applicable to boys and even the righta of 
i^eritanoe of women were unecmal to men’s righu. In the democratic and rea- 
poDsible Mvernment which, she believed, was going to be inaugurated in the near 
future ana would be representative of all sections of the people, the definition sug- 
gested by her should be included to clear all their doubts and to throw open to 
women all professions and offices including the iudiciair, where as Jurors, women 
could be vAj helpful in arriving at a cool, calm ana peaceful jucrgment. After 
giving a message of love and sympathy on behalf of the women’s organisations, the 
speaker condemned the communal representation given to women under the 
iT^icr’s Award and hoped the conference would accept her amendment. 

Pandit Qauri Shankar Misra doubted if amendments could be moved at the 
ooolerenoe. The president informed him that Mrs. Reddy was only making a 
suggestion for the acceptance of the unity committee. 

Mrs. Reddy’s suggestion waa supported by Mrs. Saraia Debt Choudhrani and 
Mrs. Asaf Ali, 

Mr. Rajandra Prasad expressed the hope that as the agreement in question was 
reached between ali the communities, the Congress would also accept it. 

Bhtikh Abdul Majid in the course of his remarks suggested that branches of 
the Unity Conference should be started in every nook and corner of the country 
with a view to educate public opinion in favour of the pact. 

Master Tara Singh trusted that the communal pact would completely ohange 
the atmosphere of the country and would bring about complete unity between iui 
oommnnitiei. 

Among other apeakere were Dr. Moonjc, Mrs. Motilal Nehru. Maulaoa Hafisnl 
Behman. Mr. Deva Das Qandhi, Mrs. Ooshi Ben Captain, Mr. B, Ancy and Mr. 
Bbarneha. 

Mrs. Saraia Debi Choudhrani next moved the following resolution > 

*The conference places on record its high appreciation of the invalnable servioea 
rendered by the committee by its arduous labours and congratulates the country on 
the unprecedented measures of agreement so far reached by the committee on the 
outstanding communal problems.” 

The resolution was passed after it was supported by Mrs. Reddy and Rani 
Ba|wade. The latter in the course of remarks added that the women in the Btatss 
were praying for the success of the Unity Conference. 

Bubma 

Dr. Syed Mahmud next moved the following resolution i— 

Ihe representatives of the Indian people assembled at an All-Parties Unity 
PoDfereDce, while reaffirming the previous decisions of the people of India that it 
is the inalienable right of the people of Burma to decide lor tbcmselvea whether 
th^ will be made part of India TOlitically or separate from her. offer their cordial 
pODgratulationa to the people of Burma on their decision as expressed throng the 
liat general elections to the Burma Legislative Council and the vote of the CouDcil 
not to aeparate from India and heartily welcome tbs decision as being in the beat 
latereata of Burma and India. The Conference feels confident that the relations of 
n^goveming India and Burma will be thoroughly honourable and beneficial to 

Moving this resolution Dr. Mahmud said that it was a atrauge coincidenqe that 
^ achievement of Pandit Malaviya in the cause of unity coincided with his 
birthday, which was to take place on the next day. 

lie sdded that the year 1932 witnessed three great levents which would not only 
"Uncorded in the history of India but would also change the political conditions. 

woe the Poona pMt, the unity agreement brought shout by Pandit Malavlyn 
‘‘^fi^ulaoa Asad’s efforto and the fauure of the Government to aeparate BnmuL 
leioiation was passed after it wae supported by Dr. Moonje. 

of spekhes the delegates expreeaed their feeling Cof gieal nd* 
te Phodit Mikma and Manlana Abul Ralam Asad, whose untiring eflbUs 
w«e piindpally the oanse of the sneoeM of the unity negotiations,2 
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The eonferenee wu then idjonrned. The oext Mtsion of the Conferenoe wu 
uooaoced to be 'sammoned after the result of the committee’s meetiofr at Calcutta. 
In this connection Ft. Malnviya and others left Allahabad for Calcutta on the 
20th. December. 


The Bengal Hiodos’ Coofereoce 

While the Unity Conference was being held in Allahabad, a conference of selected 
Hindu representatives from the different districts of Bengal was held in Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1932 .to consider the Allahabad ngrecm 'iit. and the im- 
plications thereof. Mr. J. N. BasUf Liberal leader, presided. The president ez- 

S lained the political situation in the country following the Premier’s Communal 
ward, and how the Allahabad proposals were mooted, lie asked the conference to 
consider the proposals and give their representatives at the forthcoming Allahabad 
Conference a mandate on the subject. 

Accordingly, a representative Bengal Hindus’ Conference was held on the next 
day, the lith. December, in the Indian Association Hall. Mr. J. N. Basu 
presided. In connection with the Allahabad Unity Conference a resolution was passed 
that on the principle that there Mould be no reservation of scats in the legiHlatnres 
on a communal busts, the Bengal Hindus waivcil their obiections to 51 per cent 
of seats being reserved for Moslems in the Bengal Council only, ]>rovided that the 
Hindns were given 44.7 per.ceiit representation in the whole house and not otherwise, 
and on the following further coiuJirious which should be treated as couditions 
precedent, viz., all reservations eeusiitg automatically after 10 years, irrespective 
oftadult suffrage, both communities, how(*ver, working for the introduction of adult 
franchise and ail election in Bengal taking place through joint electorate ; and 
relevaut safeguards embodied in the Punjab setileinciit be guaranttvd to the Hindu 
minority in %ngal, and sjiecial const ita<mcics ee-ise automatically after 10 years 
inoluding special const it ucucirs for Kuropeniis also. 

The Conference also resolved ibut the province be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis and all Beiigali-Kpeaking tracts bo brought within the pro- 
vince and the resolutions adopted at the eonicreuce be inaudatory on delegates from 
Bengal. 

Eighteen delegates were elected for the Unity ConhTcncc at Allahabad. Bepre- 
sentativea from ml the districts in Bengal attended the conference. 

Bengal Hindus meet Unity Conference RepreaenUitives 

This led to a serious deadlock and nceessirated the adjournment of the Unity 
Bub-committee at AMahabad on the 15th December. A diputation consisting of Dr. 
Viiiaraghavachariar, the President and Dr. it. B. Moonjec came to Calcutta to 
hold there a conference of the represontativt's of the B(Migul liiiidus and to make 
• way out of the impasse presented by them. Accordingly, the Bengal Hindus’ 
Conference, comprising of repri^cni.itive Hindus, was summoned at Calcutta 
on the iStb. December, i/r. AkhUchandra I tatty us president of the conference, 
called upon Dr. Moonjee to exptam to the couiurcnce the mission which had brought 
them to Calcutta. 

Dr. Moonjee explained at length what bad (luiispircd at Allahabad and why they 
had been deputed by the eonfcrencc to BtMigal to consiill the Hindu leaders there. 
They had been entrusted with the duty of asking the Bengal Hindus to surrender 
two seats out of their niiota under the communal award in order to make good 01 
per cent seats to the Muslims. 

Mr. J. C. Oupta then moved a resolution embodying Dr. Moonjcc’s suggestion 
which, however, fell through owing to want of support. 

The conference then passed a resolution reiterating their former decision and 
naking dear that no further seats should come out from the general and non- 
Ettfopeoa ooustituencies to make up the Muslim quota of 51 per cent. 
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„ tlis iwlatioii Mr. VyiaraghavaeKariar made an appeal to the Beat*! 

I to aavo the aitoatioD and help the eaeceeafal termination of the UnT^ 

Bee. He Mi that the oonferenee had really started the march towaida 

onitf and thonght it their worth while to take this met into consideration. 

After the nsolatkm had been passed, the Secretary of th* Sikh BighU Cwfrrmtt 
daeed the ease of the SiUis before the honse and claimed one seat for the Biuis In 
b Benal legislatnre as th^ had got important bnsiness relations in the proTince 
gMl dataied speeial historical importance. He then mofed a formal resolntion to 
that dieet. 

Mr. & K. Bog Ckoitdhmg, Secretary, Bengal Profincial Hindn Ssbha, explained 
the dUBeiilties ineolfed in such a claim as there were many other and more inflnen- 
tial minmties who could with greats force put forward such claims. It was open 
to the Sikh leaders to stand as candidates from the general constituencies and he 
assured ^t those who would be in charge of the elections would keep their claims 
in flew in setting up candidates. The Bikha thereupon withdrew their resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya Meets Bengal Hindus 

After the Allahabad Conference was over, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Manlaoa 
Abnl JCalam Asad and other members of the snb-coinmittce of the Allahabad Unity 
Ooofereoee met at Birla Park, Calcutta on the 27th. December and after a consulte- 
tioa among themselves met the representatives of the local Hindus. It was reported 
that the Bengal Hindn representatives reiterated the resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha rejecting the Allahabad proposal 
which wanted to assure Muslims of 51 per cent of the total number of seats in the 
local Council irrespective of what might be left to the Hindus. 

SnbseqnentW.la representative conference of Bengal Hindus, attended among others 
by the hon. Mr. B. P- Singh Roy, Minister, and several members of the ^n^al 
Oonncil, discussed for five hours, on the 28tli. December, the proposal of the Unity 
Conference eonoerning Bengal. The conference was Rddresaed among others by Pandit 
Malaviya. Dr. Moooje, Mr. M. B. Ancy and Babu Unjendra Prasad, who explained 
at great length the implications of the Allahabad Conference and appealed to them 
to find ont a better proposal if the Allahabad proposals were unacceptable to them. 

The discussion was heated throughout and a large number of sneakers partici- 
pated. Mr. Akbil Chandra Dutt presided. TLo conference was held at the Indian 
Association Hall. Among others Messrs. N. K. Basu, B. C. Cbatterjc'e, T. C. 
Goswami and J. 0. Oupta participated in the disciission. An adjournment motion 
to allow the conference to discuss the subject further was put to vote but was lost| 
although Pundit Malaviya^had asked the house to accept it. 

The conference adopted a resolution **declsriDg that they agreed to the granting 
of a statntory majority of seats to the Muslims in the provincisl legislature for a 
temporary period of 10 years only provided bothrthc communities would jointly fight 
for the reduction of the undue and unjust weightago given to Europeans in the 
award to enable a statutory majority for the MuBiims and seals to the Hindus 
soeording to the populatioo basis and on the conditions mentioned in the Bengal 
memorandum to the Unity Conference. 

‘Tn view of the fact that the Muslims arc unwilling to sgroc to the terms previ- 
OQiIy set forth and are asking for a surrender of Hindu seats even before the joint 
fight is put up and in view of the alterations made in the previous decisions of the 
Unity Conference Committee regarding the proposals about the army and the 
judiciary which are undemocratic and dangerous, the conference declared that no 
useful purpose would be served by proceeding with negotiations further at the 
present stage and further declared that the Bengal Hindus are prepared to strive 
for constitutional advance on non-com munal iialioiml lines only. The conference 
further resolved to appoint a committee consisting of Messrs. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
B. C. Chatterji, J. C. Gupta, P. N. Tagore, N. U. Barkar, Akhil Ch. putt and others 
to discuss with the Committee of the Unity Conference, the Muslims and other 
tfimmuDities and to consider and deviso means to solve all problems regsraing 
Bengal and other matters of vital importance consistent with the principle of the 
isolation adopted already and the committee will report to this conference. 

An objeetion was raised regarding the consistency in adopting the second rcso- 
Intioo ill view of the first resolutionjbut the President ruled it out. 
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JJwm SoB-OomoTTiB Mssioia 

lo wkm of fho obovo isolation, tlie membm of tbo tnb-oornmltteo of the 
AHeheliod Unity Oonferenoe met min et Birle Perk, on the 29ib. Deemiber, the 
aMmbere eppointed hj the Bengal Hindne’ Oonferenoe. The two reaolaUone adopted 
paaterdny at the Bengal Hindna’ Oonferenoe were read ont and aereral membera of 
the Unity Ooolerenoe Bnb-Oommittee thonght that in riew of the adoption of Bn<di 
Molntiona it wee no nee eontinning to diaeuaa the anbleet at leaat at the praeeot 
BMMBent Bat in ?iew of the aeeond reeolation appointing a committee to etrire 
lor a aolntion of all problema, the inb-committee came to the oonelnaion ate 
oone diaenaaionlthat the committee of the Bengal Hindaa’ Oonferenoe would dieenm 
among thepiaelTea and endeavour to find ont whether tome linea for the eolutum 
of the impaaee created aa regaida the Bengal queation would be found. The Bengal 
conference eommittee thereupon ad|oumed till the neat day, the 30th. Daeombm, 
lor diaonaaion of the matter and the Unity Sub-Oommitee waa conBequently poet- 
poned nntil the Slat when the matter taken up. 

The meeting of the Bengal committee waa attended by almoat all membera of the 
eommittee and came to the conclusion after two houra* heated diecassion that the 
president of the meeting be authorised to ’ inform Pandit Blaiaviya that to 
carry on further negotiationa aa regards the Bengal question at least for the present 
moment would aerve no useful purpose. It was reported that at the meeting appeals 
were made to consider the proposals farther, but the majority did not find any rea- 
son in postponing the decision and hanging on the subject upon which, acoordbg 
to a majority, Bengal had clearly spoken. 

Bengal Hindus Undecided 

The Bob-committee of the Allahabad Unity Conference met, aa programmed, at 
Birla Park on the 31st. December, and was attended, except for the absence of 
Maulana Abdul Majid Sindhi. by all the members of the Allahabad Unity Conference 
Bub-eommittee, the Bengal Hindus* Committee and also Khan Bahadur Abdul Momio, 
Mr. A. K. Facial Haq, Maulvis Abdul Karim and Bhamshuddin. The following 
official account was given to the press 

*The sub-committee of the Unity Conference met again at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon. Mr. Akhil Dutt informed the committee that the committee of the Bengal 
Hindus’ Oonfereoce had been unable to arrive at any solution so far, but that Uie 
committee had finished their deliberations.” 

Pandit Malaviva therenpon proposed that the aub-commUtee be adjourned. After 
Mr. Mahomed Hnssain, Mr. Faclut Haq, Mr. Abdul Momin, Abdal Karim and 
several others had spoken on the proposal, it was resolved to adjourn the commit- 
tee, in view of Ramzan, to Feb, 4, 1933. The president of the sub-committee wu 
authorised to fix and announce the venue of the sub-eommittce later on. 
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THE HIHDO SABHA CORFEREHCES 


THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

An amerKent general meeting of the Bengal Protineial Hindu Babha wee held 
al Oalentta on the 14ili. J«ly 1932, Babn Sirendrana^ DuUa presiding. The follow- 
ing resoluUont were passed : 

'*(1) The Sabha places on record its deliberate opinion that the Muslim Oon- 
leienee held at Gafcutta on July 9 and 10 represenM only a handful ol Muslim 
eommnnalists and that their claim to speak on behalf of the Bengal community 
was unfounded. 

**Xhe Sabha regards with gra?e disapproval the preposterous suggestion put fov- 
ward by the said conference with a |Mtronising show of generosity to the Hindus 
to allot the Muslims 51 per cent seats in the Bengal Council which in effeot wodld 
redace the proportion of Hindu seau to about 30 per cent. 

“(2) The Sabha emphasises emphatic disapproval of the solution of the communal 
problem in the province put forward by irresponsible persons on the basis of an 
equal division in the legislature and the services and repuaiates the claim of such 
persons to represent the Sabha or any section of the Hindus of the province. 

“(3) The Sabha emphasises the fact that taking the numencal strength of ^e adult 
population of both communities, the Muslims are not in a majority and that from 
the standpoints of education, culture, sacriliee, wealth and the taxes paid they can- 
not bear comparison with the Hindus. Hence in any scheme of redistribauon of 
political power, the Hindus may justly claim a superior positiou in the future 
government. 

**(4) The Sabha endorses the manifesto issued last April by prominent Hindu 
leaders of all shades of opinion in the province and is prepared with a view to 
foster a spirit of national solidarity to support the resolution of the Bengal Presi- 
dency Muslim League demanding joint electorates with reservation of seats and 
iosists that the communal question should be settled ou the same basis for the 
whole of India. 

“(5) The Sabha has read with grave concern the unconfirmed report circulated 
in the press to the effect that the Government of India have recommended 
slloeation of 117 seats to Mabomedans and 73 to Hindus in a house of 250 in 
Bengal on the basis of separate electorates. The recommendation, if in fact made 
or given effect to^ will in the opinion of the Sabha be a blunder of the firat magni- 
tude, bringing into being a Muslim Uaj in the province and inevitably leading to 
an aggravation of the communal trouble and the perpetuation of a state of grave 
internal commotion in the country and will inflict irreparaiile injury on Bragal. 
The Sabha will resist such a scheme if inaugurated to its utmost power. 

CALCUTTA HINDU CITIZENS’ MEETING 

A public meeting of the Hindu citizens of Galcutta was held at the Albert Hall 
on the 28tli. July 1932, Sir B, B. Ohosh ex-iudge of the Calcutta High 
Gourt, presiding. The meeting which has attended among others by Mr. B. P. 
Singh Bioy, Minister. Local Self-Government, expressed its strong condemnation 
of the attempts tnat were being made in certain quarters to secure a statutOTy 
majority for a particular community in any province. 

The President in the course of his speech said that it was his belief that those 
who were clamouring lor communal electorates were really playing into the hands 
of the enemies of the progress of Indis. People who lived in the same country 
must naturally have common interests. Proceeding, he said z ^Before the reforms 
were brought into operation the Bengalt-spetking districts lying at the boaodariss 
of Bengal should be brought back to Beimal. it is certainly detrimental to the 
development of the people of those diitticta if they are placed among people who 
are alien in tongne nod manners.’ 

Prof. J, L. Banmfioe seconding the resolutioo which was moved by Mr. B. N. 
DizU, said that the polities of the country had been crippled and impofoished of 
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hta bgr > 0 (^n Imdi-lHiah’ pdin for which tin Hindiui were baog Hkad not to 
oflbnd the Mehomedant or the depreeied olaeiee or the Gofernmeot or preee for 
it efen if troth deaumded it He apprehended that for soeh policy the eaoee of 
the Hindoe might eren go by default The Hindua, he said, wanted to lire in 
peace if they were allowed to do ao, and th^ wanted to view the whole queation 
bom the point of riew of bomegeneoaa Indian nationaliam. 

Coooluding, the speaker warned the fiuropeana lining in the country that they 
were playing a daoMrous nme and playing with fire. If they thought that by 
backing Mahomedana they would be able to beat Hindna then they were erer to be 
diaillusioned. If in Bengal the Hindua were made to suffer from the creation of 
an artificial minority, the reanlt would not be good either for the British community 
or the rest of the countiy. 

The following resolution was passed :~ 

'Any system of election to the future legtalatnres or local self-goreming institu- 
tions of toe country baaed upon communal electorates will be harmful to the beat 
interests of the country and will in a ap^ial manner be subreraire to the growth 
of a homogeneous Indian nationality which ia the ideal and objective of all who are 
Btrifing for political enfranchisement.* 

THE PUNJAB HINDU MANIFESTO 

A number ot prominent Hindu leaders of the Punjab issued on the 28th. July 
1932 the following manifesto opposing the statutory communal majority of the Mus- 
lims in the provioce 

'The British Government is to make their announcement regarding the communal 
award shortly. The Hindus of the Punjab arc a very important minority in this 
province. From the movements of the various political gatherings bo far held in 
Kogland and in India, including the two Round Table Oonfereocea, it has become 
now apparent that the Muslims in the Punjab are likely to secure their statutory 
oommual majority in the Land of the Five Rivers. In other words, there will be a 
permanent Muslim Raj in the Punjab, which is opposed to all principles of modern 
day democracy. 

'Thus there is a great danger ahead. The monster of communalism is again up 
to ruin the civic life of the people of this province. This danger must m faced 
forthwith and every lover of democracy must stand together to meet this great evil, 
which has already done so much harm to the cause of nationalism in this country. 

*'No reasonable man will object to the Muslims* having their legitimate share in 
the future government of India. But one feels indignant when he sees the Muslims 
of the Punjab demanding their representation according to the population in the 
Punjab and at the same time also demanding weightage in tne other provinces, 
where they are in a minority. Every right-miadMl Hindu throughout the country 
haa atrongly condemned communal representation with separate electorates. The 
Hindus do not want communal representation or weightage in the provinces where 
they are in a minority. But if the Muslims insist, as they are doing day in and day 
out, on having weightage in the provinces where they are in a minority, as well as 
statutory communal majority in the Punjab, then there would be no course left for 
the Hindus but to oppose such a scheme or constitution tooth and nail. 

'The time has now come when the Hindus of the Punjab should wake up aod 
organise themselves. The Sikhs, who are another important minority in the Punjab, 
have bestirred themselves in the mstter quite in time. Will the Hindus lag behind ? 
It will be anioidal if they do so. The oul of the hour is to orgaoise, organise aud 
organise. Let the Hindu leaders of all schools of political thought combine 

immediately and hold public meetings without the Iwt delay, voicing their 
demand about their just aud legitimate rights aud raising their protest sgsinst 

the antieipated statutory communal majority of the Musliuia m the Pnojal^ 

Ttos would be no harm if the Hindus fall in line with their Sikh brethren and 
oelebnte the 'Hindu Rights Day* on the Slat July next. If the Hindus 

want to celebrate the day aeparately they are welcome to do aa But if they 
want to eelebrate it in oo-opmion with the Sikhs. i>erhaps that would atiengtheo 
the hauda of the two important minorities in the Punjab. Whatever is to be deci* 
ded must be deoided at onoe^ There is no time to lose. This appeal is being ieaned 
. to ill the lending Hindu noiitleinaa in the province with the earnest reqneat that 
Hnj should at ones oigMuae themselves. It is hoped that this appeal would not feo 
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to vaia. The Hindoa will demoattr^ Uiat tkay an abo a lii 
Bu]ab aad an oatnaiaad to oppoaa with all tmr ■"<»»«* tha 
aujMttr of tha Hoaiiaw ia the 


eoauBVaity h fha 


THE LAHORE HINDUS' MEETING 

The Hindu of Lahm mnaterri atronKon tha Slat Jw|r IMS in theLitertIUi 
HbD to proteat amnat ^ pmoo^ntobiiabiiient of a aututory majofity in tha PnaWi 
lApaiatnia, Bm Bahidiir Balahi Sohan Lall, adaoeate, pieaidad. Beaeni apaeuaa 
wen aaade and a naolatwn paaaed prateatiog againat tha intndnetion of oonHwa- 
nal zjqireieiMiatioo aod electorates ia the Punjab, recommeuding the iotfodiiotioii 
ci joint electorate and joint represeotation and warniag the Bntish GoreninMat of 
the *ierioas coojMqueiices of iatroducing a fixed commuoai majority in the Panjab*. 

The meeting further resolfed that if Mahomedaaa were giten weighti^ in 
piDrinoea where they were in miaority, the Hindus also claimed weightaga in the 
pzorinees where they were in minority. 


THE DELHI HINDU REFORM CONFERENCE 

The Delhi Provincial Hindu Reform Conference was held at Delhi on the 7lh 
August. Mr. Ramlal Verma. editor of the *‘Tej” and Chairman of the Reception Oom* 
mittee, welcoming the delegates, asserted that religion wae made for men and not 
vice versa. The basic principles of religion were always the same in every age, 
dime and country. They were unalterable. Customs and usage had no 
essential connection with religion, but were concerned with the temporal 
and secular needs of society aod must change with it, and a religion that atood 
in the wav needed reform. It was inviting death to refuse to yield to the fbroes of 
change. Mr. Verma attributed the fall of Hindu society to the disinte^tion 
into sects and classes caused by blind toith and stupid orthodoxy. Hinduism, as n 
universal religion, was tainted with the blot of *‘untonchability.*^ He urged nnon 
the Hindus the need for discarding the caste system and ''untouchabllity'\ This not 
was taken advanta^ of by others. Dr. Ambedkar’s activities were the danger nignaL 
He characterised <Dr. Ambedkar’s demands as an attempt to disintegrate society* He 
ooooloded that they could help political liberation by devoting their time aad 
money to social uplift. 

i^tcamt Satyadev Paribrajak, President of the Conference, dwelt on the strength 
of Hindus iu numbers citing Italy, (Germany and other countries. He urged m 
welding of the 23 crorcs of Hindus by eradicating '^ontonchability.” The Sikhs and 
Buddhists-Hill were Hindus. If Hindus could only give up false pride and 
prejudice, they could be powerful. VViihout unity, Swaraj was impossible. He 
ap^aled to all Hindus, who were the soul and centre of Inoia, to give up prejodiee 
and by ridding society of all evils and by giving up all selfish interests to work lor 
a greater India. 


Rbsolctiokb Parsed 

Hie following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

**(1) In the opinion of this Conference one ofithe greatest causes of deteriontiOB 
and decline of Hindu society is the idea of caste by birtb, which has rcsnlled In 
the disintegration of Hindu society into tbonssods of different social groups and 
the spread of the enrse of "untouchability not only among the Sndraa, bat also 
among caste- Hindus. This conference, therefore, appeals to Hindus to rid them- 
•elves, as early as p^sible, of the evil of caste ana **untouchabilily.*' The Conte* 
enoe suggests ioter-dining and inter-marriages among the different esates and anb- 
oastea m Hindu society. 

**(2) The Cbnfereoce msintsins that the so-called **Untouehables** aod Depvoiiid 
Claaa PQodus have equal rights io respect of the use of public wells and othv 
public places and roads as other Hindns, The Conference recommends that Ite 
oidinanr public schools should be open for admission to the children of the ao-ndlad 
untonchablea and ia definitely of tne opinion that the policy of *'mized sehoofe^te 
the education of theae classes iS the right one. The Gonferenoe npbolds the lUm 
of *Sintoiicliables” to have free admisekHi into all Hinda tempfee and plaeea of fib* 
Be wonUp te dev daiahan. 
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"(S) In the opiokm of Uiie Conferenee, (She chief eenie of the fkvifeel Meriotm- 
Uoo of the Hindas ond eriifeeooe omoi^ them jof e Urge oomber of eldld wi dow i . 
ii the e?H enetom of eerlr-jBirriiue. Conferenee, therefor^ stronidy cmnli to 
mil Hindae to give up eminj mmmmgec mod to obeetfe the age limit mt Imid down in 
the fieidm Act at least. The Omferenee reeommends that vigilonee loeieUea *he ee- 
tmbllehed at erery pkee to oee that the Sarda Aet is enforeed. Wherever these moel- 
etiee exist, every effort sbonld he mode by the public to eo-opeimte with them mad 
thhm strengthen the hands of these societies. 

*'(4)*n!rOmferenee is of theopinion that joint eleotorates are In the best intensts 
of we '^Depreued Class Hindus*, and that separate eleetorotes would greatly hinder 
the social and political progress of these classes mod would widen the gulf between 
them and Caste*Hindiis. 

**(5) The Conferenee snggests that all soeiid organisations mod institutions 
of Hindas in the Delhi Province should set in eoneert, and with that end 
in view, a central body should be formed under which oH each organisations shoald 
work.'* 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

The WorkingICom mittee of Che Hindu Mshasabha held its sittings mt New Delhi 
on the 20lh. St 21st August to consider the commnnol award. It strongly con- 
dessaed the award on the following grounds 

**ft manifestly favours one party over the other. 

It eceatei fresh separate electoral constitueneies for the depressed dosses, women, 
Ghristioos and Anglo-Indians. 

It introdnces an unalterable communal ascendency in the Punjab and Benpl by 
granting reserved seats through separate electorates to the majority community of 
Modems. 

It has, increased the already liberal weightoge of Muslims in Behor, Madras, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and Assam at the expense of the depressed classes 
which snottld have pA weightage according to the Raja-Moopie pact. 

It has, instead or protecting the rights of oil minorities alike, robbed the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab and Bengal of its representation in proportion to its popn- 
Istion, whilst allowing the Muslims weightage in all provinces in which they are 
in s minority. 

It has been unjust to the Sikhs of the Punjab who in view of their importance 
in population must be given if not more at least the same weightage which the 
Muslims have been given in the province where they are in a minority. 

The working committee strongly protest against the reference in the award to 
the separation of Sind ; that the sub-committee of the Round Table Conference 
which recommended separation did not contain a single Hindu representative ; that 
the recommendafion of the sub-committee was strictly conditional on ^iid being 
able to be financially independent It expressly laid down tbst if Sind conld not 
pay, separation could not exist. Subsequent enquiries show that Bind cannot pay. 
The policy of subvention by the central Government to the provinces which are 
not self-supporting is highly unjnst to the general tax-payer. 

The working committee of the Hindu llabasabha, therefore, has no slternstivc 
but to strongly urge on all Hindus to resist the imposition of this disgraceful and 
in^uitable award by every means in their power and to this end calls upon the 
Hindus to go through the ordeal of sacrifice for just rights and principles. 

The committee also considered the sitnatiou in Alwsr and Jaipur and felt that 
the situation in the former was satisfactory. In regard to Jaipur the committee 
addressing a letter to the Maharaja asking tor the results of the 
Hmdu-Moslem dispute at Bamgarh. 


THE PUNJAB HINDU CONFERENCE 

Hm Paniab Hindu Contetenoe under the naipioee ol the Art* Sw«j Sebbfc 
to diecuM the eommnnal nwnrd and the future oourw of the Uindna, waa 
held at Lahore on the ZtA. AafuL 

Lola DmUehand of Amhaht. {KteidinK orer the Conference aaid :— “It is mt 

AWiAfites Trill set eel?* the communal question bnt on 
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tte othir ha^ diwpanjte ooamnnal «oafe!oafBeH wbiah it alnadj lumlac tfn 
taJy.P®****® I? S***-. Jlw etM of tha awud will be to make bota natioaality 
ud deiDowatio 8^ la^ible. I ean mo only one |{ood point in tha awani, 
i^y while ^ dqwetaedjluaaa We been aunred a eertaia nnnBbr of aeati, 
they bBTO not been aepaiated from Hiodua. I mnet aay that it they bad not bera 
•MiMd a certain nninber of eeati, it would We been rery difltenlt fOt than to 
eDtar the profinoial oonnells. 

*11m Tiros of eommoQtlisoi has beeo carried efen into the harem and tha 
thongh the two repremtatifeo of women at the Round Table Oonferenoe had «• 
pnosed theniselTes against eommnnal^ electorates. The only coarse under the 
eiicamstances open to the people of India aspiring to become a onited nation is to 
refnse to drink the imiaoned cup of commonid electorates, for, if you aceept them 
once as an essential part ot the constitution, your country win be doomed for a 
long time to come. Goncinding, LaU Dunichand condemned the Pnniab AHenatlon 
AeC adrised young men to take to iudustries, deprecated the lU-treatmeot of 
prisoners in jails! and reiterated faith in Don-riolenoe and truth. 

Bebolutiost Passed 

After ten hoora’ session the conferenee passed the following resolution nn^ 
animonsly : 

<*1. Whereas in the oonsidered opinion ol 'lepresentatiTe Hindns of the Pnnjali 
the communal award given by the Premier as a decision of His Majesty^s Gorm- 
ment is, besides being eztremiHy unjust and unfair to the Hindus inasmuch as It 
makes the predominant majority of Hindus all over India insignificant, dsstmetiTU 
of all priooipies of nationalism, antaipinistio to the best interests ol Indlai bslng 
bated on religion as a factor in politioa, and a great menace to the peeee of India. 
Moreover, as in particnlar with reference to the Pnojab, it is bound to lead lo 
Muslim aggrandisement and eommnnal bitterness and reduce thh Hindu and BlUl 
eommunitiee to a persBanent position of statutory inferiority, it deolarei tha samn 
wholly unaeceplaDle and ws upon the Hindns to make every' effort to have It 
abrogated and make a common cause, if and when possible, with the nationalist 
elements of other oommnnitles to have it replaced by a constitution based on joint 
electomtee with necessary safeguards for the rights of the minority. 

**%. As the necessity of the establishment of an oty[iuiizatioQ with a view to 
proteotp promote and advance the political and economic interests of the Hindns and 
defend and strengthen the Hindu civilization including protection of their onmeileBt 
strengh in the province has been felt for a long time as a great deeidentnm. thfo 
eonfeience of represeatative Hindus of the PuojfUi decides to start a national Hindu 
Bihha in the Puniab and appoints a committee to draw up a sobeme of ita oonstl- 
tntioB and work.” 

The mover of the second resolution said that the existing Hindu Babha was a 
dormaat body and a live Hindu political organization was necessary in t^ Punjab. 

THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

OoDdemaing the communal 'award’ the Bengid Hindu Babha, held at Oalontta on 
Uie 21ai AvgMt, opined that the Benimi Hindus conld not cooperate and work the 
coostitutfon on the basis of the award for the following reasons 

''I. By it Hindu interests have been injured. To make room for the eiesMlve 
rtyneeentation of other communities Hindus have been made to lose even in a pro- 
vince where they are nnmerically in a minority, though their educatioo, wealth, eon- 
tributioDS to the state, public work and saerifioes entitle them to weightage, wheienii 
other commnnlUea have been given the tame. 

^^2, The award seems to be based on no principle ; rather, it is bsM on w 
prindple that in Hindustban every community except the Hindus is entitled 
to favoured treatment. In Bengal the unfairness is apparent from the hmt that all 
minorities have been given seats beyond their legitimate proportion while the Hta- 
due, who are entitled to 38J1 per cent, have been given only 32 per cent. 

3. Though there are no oepressed classes in Bengal in the sense the word hi used 

ds^here, yet they have been allotted 10 seats. , , 

4. Separate dectorates and reservation of seats, specially for majority (mnuini- 
tiea, have been condemned by the authors of the award at the first B. T. C. sa the 
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Ditoalifin and in^Dilftat with all Imoiiii ^om of donoonof 



Pnri, Lala Shriram an<^ Mr. Ohandulal. The ] 
and the nnfiirling of the Hindu Sabha flag by 


I. Eelkar. 


commenced with prayera 


Laijl Bhivnabain’s Wblcokb Add&bsb. 


Data SkivfHirium. Ohairman of the Beoeption Oommitto& in the course of his 
addiess welooming tiie del^ates said that the recent Communal Award announced 
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to the Hindus, for the simple reason that it was icalculated to ereate 
bietweea the soWled Oaste-Hiudus and the mis-oalled Depressed and **nn- 
e” dassea. The Award entiiely disregarded the ^ews expressed by the 


leaders and set at naught the we'it-koown Baja-Moonje Pact. The Award 
was agidn unaoeeptahle inasmuch as it hnd disregarded the wishes and views of the 
Hinda eommonity la cmieral. as expressed in the resolution passed at the open 
Session of the Ah-India fiiodn Mabssabha m April 1928, and aioce confirmed year 
altei jduc. 

The Presidewtial Address 

In the eonrse of a lenmkable and learned pNeidential address, Mr, N, C. 
JMkar said 

'Non-cooperation with the Leadilative Gonoeil by the Hindus would not only 
bs futile but suicidal. So long as no paadlel Government is established the bpy- 
oott of Oouncils by the Hiodns would be a self-imposed injury for which there is 
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*Ovto\r, wdl M irantlj, thej ihoi^ partiality ta the miooritlei. and ipeeiidly 
the Ma^mana among them, and the mioontiea were wnaeqaently ioapired or ea- 
ocmp^ to aet np a higher key to the tone of their communal demanda’. 

Hr. Eelkar aaid agieemento were not poiMible when a dominant and interaated 
third party kept the atringa of patronage in ita own handa. 

Mr. Eelkar felt that the Gorornineat eonld bare explored other wethoda lor the 
aolntion of oommonal problemai If, for lnatanee» the Gofemment had really eared 
for a common agreement they ahonld hate .aaid to the eommunitiea that th^ would 
not disturb the Lucknow Faet except by another pact similarly agreed to. 

*But if both the parties were found unwilling to abide by tne pact th en the Qo« 
Temment Instead of putting forward a bogus offer of accepting the solution only by 
agreement might hare taken the matter in thmr own han<!U and applM the pnn(^ 
plea which the League of Nations, for Instance, had auccesafully applied in aolfing 
the problem of European minorities in their charge.’ In what he calls the 
Impeachment of the award Mr. Kielkar said that ito proviaiona bad perpetrated 
injuatice to the Hindu Minoritiee alone, both in Bengal and the Punjab. 

*Ie was obriously the result of a secret partiality to certain minority communities 
and the desire also to cripple, as fhr as possible^ the Hindu community which in 
the opinion of the Goremment had been etincing perhaps unpleasant or exeesslTe 
political activity and national consciousness in this country. Broadly, ^e object of 
the Government seems- to be to make it impossible for the legislature in any pro- 
vince to effectively control the Executive administration. Groups may be set up 

r nst group. Patronage would do its destructive work. The foreigner would be 
to manipulate the aea-saw of political power so that the resulting profit of its 
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cannot be said to have realised and fnlfilled ita responsibility in laying 
down the foundations of political state and a democratic government by such an award? 
Mr. Eelkar after reviewing the hiitory of commnnal negotiations said that il^r 
result was the present award. 'Onr Mnsfim friends are very ahrewd busineasmen 
and tacticians and even when the award is so livoarable to them they hive kept up 
a pretence of dissatisfaction.’ 


Mr. Eelkar did not think that there was any hope of any further negotiatious 
inducing the Musalmans to give up any point of advantage that they had won. 
,Not that the Hindu leaders lack the akul r^uired for negotiations, but etiber 
party regarded every gesture for further negotiations as a sure evidenoe of the 
weakness of the Hindu community and at once pitched its demands to a higher 
kev. The apparent weakneaa, however, of the Hindu community proceeds from no 
other real cause than their inner urge to eecure or wrest power from the Govern- 
ment. And in Hindu-Moalem ooope^ion they fancy they will get an unhuling 
weapon to wage war with the Government to success. To a certain extent this 
view is valid, but it esn easily be pushed beyond responsible limits. And this in 
my opinion is being actusUy done for some time past. 

The Indian National Congress has now found to its cost that the Hindus have 
been exclusively shouldering the burden of political agitation to such an extent 
that the Congress is being dabbed by its opponents as a Hindu Congresa. And 
into the bargain the Congress has lost the cooperation of certain prominent Muslim 
leaders which was an appreciable feature in the Congresa-cum Khilafat movement 
ten years ago. Wb at a heart-rending tragedy must it have been for the Congress 
leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru to find themselves denounced 
as the enemies of Mnssalman aspirations, when their whole being was praclicallj de- 
voted to seeuriog jnstice to them. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eelkar referred to the Legislative Councils under the new 
mstitutioBs and said that be had a clear idea as to bow wholly unsatisfsetory 
ucir ooDstitution would be. He could see that its body would be divided into ao 
groups that a strong Nationalist opposition to the Go^rnment would be al- 
most put of the qoestkm lor some time to come.^ He, jiewevcr, felt tbit if real pro- 
^noial antonomy was iotr^uced, a non -official miaistiy would have to take ^ over 
the whole administration from the bands pf the offwials. This would automatically 
to cooperative common action between the different groups. The balanoe of 
powers would be sensitive and delicate. But that Itself fiiigbt act as a guaiantM 
*Buost meaaurea or policies being rushed headlong through the cooBcila. It m 
possible^ therefore, that in the course of time economic policiBs bmd on material, 
Bon-seotarian interests may be developed. 
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Mr* Kdkir anerted that lor itood or orll demoeraej had cobm to ataj ia thio 
oooatiy. Trom the rapreme lei^alatnn to a rillai^ pai^yai there woafd be oae 
vaifoiD mtem of people being Mlled npon to pay taxes, rote lor mnaentatifes In 
eoostitnieo bodies and to get what best they can ont of their hands by way of «od 
fOfsmment What hops^ therefore, renains both for ^e impatient ana the ploddiim 
Mealist is, to take np the work of edneayng the nliimate rotor in his own hands 
and to inspire him witt idealistie asotimentSb* 

Undm the heading of ‘edaeating the masses’, Mr. Edkar urged that seats ia the 
fotnre legislatnres snonld be filled, as far as pcmible, by men who understood their 
work and who might be trusted to keep watch and ward orer the administration 
from the point of view of national interests. *Hindns might, no doubt, feel hurt at 
this nalmble injaatice done to them by the Gorernment in the communal award. 
But 1 do not understand how they can remedy matters by simply boycotting the 
Oonncilo but loyally obeying their laws and decrees outside the Clouncils. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that to work under any constitution is to work the constitution. 
In my opinion, therefore, default Will be a big blunder even with the present com- 
munal award remaining intact. All other communities will be represented by their 
typical leaders in the Iqdslatures. The Hindus will lose at esery point if they do 
not send their representatives also to guard their communal interests as well as to 
guard against anti-national interests in the legislatnres. 

*Of course the Hindus should ever make common cause with the other commu- 
nities in demanding Swaraj and trying to wrest political power from the Govern- 
ment in as large a measure as possible, but the Hindus as Hindus should only go 
as far as the major minority communities will be prepared to go by way of actum 
non-cooperation. Hie Hindus as the largest unit in the community in India and as 
staunch adherents of the cause of Swaraj may try to give from time to time a lead 
to the other communities in potting op a fight againit the Government. But the 
Hindus u Hindus should never detara their eommnniiy alone from participation 
in the actual work even within the Cottoells, while the other minorities will be tak- 
ing the fullest advantage of the constitution.' 

SECOND DAY^DELBI, 25tk. SEPTEMBER 1932 

pTPfcedlwga and Bcsplwtioiis 

The Babha re-asscmbling on the next day, the 3Sth. September, Mr. Krikar, the 
President, read a telegram from Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jayakar, giving briefly the 
terms of the Poona settlement, and strongly urging the ratification ol the same 

the Maha Babha. 

BssoLmoir ow GANpmji’B Fast 

The following resolution thereafter waa moved 1^ Mr. Aney nod after it was 
supported by Mr. Shiv Naraio, it waa adopted unanimoosly 

^The Maha Babha ia deiightei to learn that a settlement has been reached bet- 
ween the leaders of the so*caUed Depressed Classes and Oaate-Hindns at Poona, 
and a anmmary of the same has been cabled to the Premier for an immediate 
aononncemeiit of its acceptance to enable Mr. Gandhi to break his fast. 

’The Maha Babha congratalatca|tbc leadersrof all the parties concerned and all the 
more so, Mr. Gandhi himself, on the successful termination of the negotiationa. 

’The Maha Babha Is ven much concerned at the report of the state of Mr. 
Gandhi’s health issued by Dr. Gilder, and most earnestly prays Almighty God to 
grant Mr. Gandhi strength to bear the heavy strain caused by imting and negotia- 
uoDB alike, 

’Tlie Maha Babha calls upon the Government to dispense with the propos^ 
procedure of consulting Provincial Governments in the matter, as public 
opinion in every province has already asserted itself in unmistakable terms m fa- 
vour of any settlement, that may be arrived at, to save Mr. Gandhi’s life. The 
Maha Sabna hopes that the Government of India will not delay in transmitting 
the whole settlement* by cabled with their approval of the same, and urging on the 
Premier to alter the Award accordingly and make the necessary announcement 
immediatriy.” 

Bb. OiASSiyicATXOW OF Depbessed Classes. 

The following icsohition wps^oved by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee 

“That with regard to representation of the Depressed Classes in the legislatures, 
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eoamitteei eoqulw, inelndiog rcpKaeotatirM of castes etassified as "deprsssed” 
be formed id each province to ascertain which of the castes should be taken as 
‘‘depressed” and their numerical strenj^th in population. In case any caste oame 
out of the eatery of depressed.*’ there should be a proportionate modification of 
the seats allotted to these classes.*’ 

Mr. lE^maoanda Chatterjee said that those opposed to the proffress of India 
were consistently making efTorts to increase the number of Depressed Classes. C^te 
Hindus ought to leave no stone unturned to maintain intact the solidarity of the 
Hindu community. The only panacea for this was to wipe out the stigma of 
untouchability. 


Resolutiox on Communal DECI^Io^ 

The following is the full text of the resolution regarding the award which was 
passed : 

“This session of the Hindu Mahnsabhn unreservedly condemns the communal 
decision of the British Government on the following gfoundS 

“(1) 'Hiat it has given statutory sanction to separate communal electorates against 
all canons of democratic, responsible and representative Government which the 
British Government are pledg^ to establish in India and that it belies the Premier’s 
own declaration in the Commons in January 1931. 

“(2) That it flouts the unaiiimoas opinion of the vast Hindu community and 
Sikhs, of important sections of Moslems. Christians, and Depressed Classes, and 
also of the women of India in favour oi joint electorates. 

“(3) That it provides for diflerentini treatment of the minorities, favouring Moslem 
and European minorities, in that (a) it adds an artificial arbitrary weightajm in 
representation to the Moslem minorities ; (b^ it reduces representation of the Hindu 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab below what they are entitled to on the basis 
of their proportion to the population ; (c) denies to the Sikhs the weighttge in 
representation which i* grants to the Moslem minorities under the similar condi- 
tions ; (d) grants to European and Anglo-Indian minorities weightage in represents - 
tion grossly out of proportion to their strength in population ; and (e) destroys the 
coromuiial c<iuiiK)i8c of the Lucknow Pact endorsed even by the Simon Commission. 

“(4) That the Government in granting statutory predominance to the Moslem 
Minorities, are establishing communal despotism by statute. 

**(5) That the Communal decision is not the award ot an arbitrator to which the 
parties concerned are committed, but a decision of the British Government. 

“(6^ That as regards an agreed Indian solution of the communal problem it bo 
pointed out (a) that the problem was at its oriirin, the creation of the Government, 
and (b) that its solution was being obstructed by conditions created by the Govern- 
ment, such as, the exclusion of Nationalist Moslems from the R. T. C., and the 
publication of the Government of India's despatch practically conceding in advance 
all the fourteen points claimed by Moslems. 

“(7) That if the British Government are sincerely anxious for an agreed solution, 
we declare, on behalf of the Hindus, that we propose in the place of their award, 
an international communal award as embodied in the Minorities Guarantee Treaties 
to which His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India are already 
parties and signatories, and which in Mr. Henderson’s words “now form part of 
the public law of Europe and the world*’, guaranteeing full protection to the 
minorities, linguistic, educational, cultural and religious but not through communal 
electorates ana reserved representation ; and the Hindu Mahasabha invites all other 
communities, Sikhs and Nationalist Moslems, to stand for the international award, 
as an agreed solution of the communal problem formulated by the highest arbitral 
body of the world.” 

Mr. Radhakumud Mukherji, moving the resolution, maintain^ that it split 
up the Indian body politic into so many fragments that the whole was 
lost in the parts. The authors of the Award were out to build the 

Indian constitution not on the basis of democracy to which they were pledged, but 
on entirely new foundations, which in the Premier’s own words rendered impossible 
the growth of national uolitical parties. The Premier, as the head of the Labour 
Government, condemnea communal electorates and all its broods, such as, reservation 
of seaU and weightages, and yet had gone back on his pnnciples, m the heed of 
the National Government and as a mere mouthpiece of the Conservatives, 
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The speaker then asserted that their salvation depended on a b<M and nnhendioa 
stand for democracy, pure, nndefiled, undiluted by those discredited devices which 
found no place in any modern constitution. He concluded that they should stand 
unreservedly for au international Communal Award embodied in the Minorities 
Guarantee treaties to which both England and India were committed as parties. 

Dr, Moonjee, winding up the discasssion, said that the Maha Sabha stood com- 
mitted to the Mooiijee-Rajah Pact. Bat (THiidhijt’s fast bad made every responsible 
leader of the community to reach an at;rcomcut with the Depressed Classes at all 
eosts in order to save Gandhiji. This had now been reach^ He informed the 
House that the Maha Sabha stpod by reservation of scats and none had so far 
suggested anything against that system. 

In regard tc the complaint that the Muhasahba had given no lead, Dr. Mooojee 
referred to the provision in the ^solution which stated timt ‘in eaae the Oommunat 
Award is not suitably modihed, the Hindu Sabha calla npou the Hindua to take all 
ttepa necessary both in the legislatures and outside for irustratiog the object of the 
Anglo-Moslem alliance on which the Award is based and directs the Working 
Goromitteo to prepare a programme of work to give effect to it” This, he claimed, 
IS the lead the Mahasabba waa giving to the country. He urged the Hindus to 
trust the Mahasabba and ipgard them as the defenders of their laith. 

Bind Sepauatiov 

The Mahasabba next ademted a resolution againat the separation of Sind, after it 
had been proposed by Mr. Viromal l^raj and supported by Dr. Hingoraui. 

Mr. Kamanand Cnatterji opposed it ou the ground that Bengal would have to 
pay for the Sind delicita. 

The Mahasabba then adopted a resolution protesting against the forfritnre of 
eertain non«political religious institutions. 

Tnfi Kashmir Agitation 

The resolution on Kashmir warned the British Gtovemment against the evil eon- 
seqneoces of carrying the Anglo<Moslem alliance so far aa to allow Hindu subjects 
of the Hindu Prince to be put iu a position far worse than that of the aimifarly 
eircumstaoced Moslem subjects of a Moslem Prince. 

Other Resolutions 

The Ckimroittce was directed to prepare a scheme for holding a conference 
in India of representatives of the Saiiatan Aryan ontture both of India and 
of countries, such as, Japan, China Sia^n, Ceylon, etc., ia order to revive the feel- 
ing of their fundamental unity and mutual relationship. 

The Mahasabba urg.'d that a Hindu Youib Comnuttoo be uiganiscd, to 
organise training on tniiiuiry linos in order to prepare for the defence of the 
country. 

The Mahasnbha adopted a resolution on BwaUcahi appreciating the efforts of the 
”Buy India League” and urging Indians to pledge themselves^ to buy Bwad^hi 
articles only, and espeoiaiiy hand-woven and bniid-spun cloth in order to relieve 
unemployment. 

The Mahasabba deplored the communal riots in Jaipur State and authoriseil tne 
Working Committee to appoint a duputatio.i to w’ait on t.ho Maharaja of Jmpur, 
and the Kaja of Sikar to bring the grievances of the Hindus to the notice of 
their Highnesses. , 

The session appointed a coraniitlcxj of civjiiiry to ascertain tge actual facts ol 
the situation in regard to the oo’iiplmots of Jlin ius in Bhopal, llyclCTabad, Rainpur, 
and Bahawalpur, espeeially in rcspL-ct of recLiiKment to the services, the observance 
of religious practices, and facilities for educanon. 

The resolution on '•untouchability” was rciU-iutod, urging Oastc-Hindns to throw 
open temples and places of worship to untouchables” and allow them equal rights 
with other Hindus in the mutter of worship. ^ 

Lastly, condolence resolutions on the dea^h of tlio Friiuo Minister of Nepal, Hr. 
R. V. Mahajani and Mrs. Bhai rertnaiiaiid, were adopted. . 

A resolution, regarding the iK>ycoti of Briiisb goods was disallowed by the Cbtir. 

The sessioa was thereafter dissolved. 
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The Beacel Proriiidel' Hiada Cenfereaee 

b hb pnftetM at Uw Mfanth MMdoii of dw Btnsd PWvhioU Htaida 

Omtecooo beM at MaMah oo the I7lh. SevlMtW im, Si. Baaauoda 0hatta4*e 

Mid I— 


llihAMbhA lias from Uie ?ery begtoDing Mood lot a full domoonlio 
sod DsttODdi^ ooDBtitptiOD ior India, basM on the fbrmnla evdfod by the League 


of Nationa lor the aolation of the mincuntlea problem. While safeguaidihg the Itngpi* 
iftio. nUgioiiB, enltnial and aocial inteiests or a minority popnlation in a Btetelttie 
I^^^ne haa nowhere aonght to crMte a State witUn a State by profkUag te them 
aeparato deet^m, reaeryatton of seats and auoh other political defioao ealealaled 
to make lonr the diaintemtioo of national aoHdarity. India had Joined hands with 
other members of the League in drafting thia formula and in finally ratifflng the 
same. But it is an irony of fate that when her own turn eam^ an attempt was 
made to aoWe her problem along, these Jines Evidently, ^e British antooriries 
want to treat India as being outside the pale of International Law and as sueh, all 
that is antagonistio to nationalism and democracy 'must be deemed to be Just and 
proper lor her. We must not accept this preposterous assumption on their part mad 
must resist Co the utmost all attempts to foist these aoti*nationalistio and anti* 
demoeratie arrangements on us. I leave it to yon to deeide how best to do 
thatP’. 

Befe^ng to Mahatmaji’s determination to fast himself to death, Ohaiterjee 
said, Judged from the moral stand-point no ezeeption could be taken to this step, 
although in some influential quarters it had been charaeteriaed as a form of coerc- 
ion for the purpose of bringing round to his point of view those who might be op- 
posed. Co him. History recorded eountieaa iostanoes in which patriots had laid 
down tbefr lives as a sequel to armed rebellions for securing and preserving Intaet 
the freedom of their respective countries and also for aefending their relifrion. 
Mahatmaii’s latest decision, said 8j. Ghatteijee, was an attempt in the aame dueo- 
iioo, only differing in method. Instead of inflicting any loaa or injury on bla 
cmponents, he had decided to take recourse to self-immolation in the faith and hope 
that the cause dearest to his heart might thereby achieve auoceaa. It waa, of eodrae, 
open to diaeussion how far this decision was likely to lead to anoeesa of hia mia- 
sion. Personally speaking, 8). Chatterjee did not believe that the British Govern- 
ment would change their award out of regard for the unique persouality of 
Mshatmaii, but H was quite probable that they might be disposed to do so if they 
were made to feel that the self-immolation of the Mahatma on this iasne would be 
followed by an upheaval all over the would wbiidi it would be impoaaihle for them 
to face. For, even in Britiah politics, as in those of other countries, there was 
nothing like a ^^Settled Fact*’, protestations of 'the Britiabers notwithstanding. 

Proceeding, 8j. Chatterjee said that the time bad come when Hindus ahould pul. 
more stress on common worship and other aspects of religion in order to promote 


their solidarity and on affording equal opportunities to all Hindna, irrespective of 
^te, to loin these religious ceremonies, ne progress which the Hindn commnnity 
has already made in ima direction justified optimism for the future^ htfk its rata 
puriit to 6s accelerated. The form which the religions and social revolt M * the 
lower eaate Hindus was taking in some parts of India would be fatal to the Hindu 
community, nnlew the Hindus themselves acted promptly. Attempts bad been 
made in the past and they were being made to-day, to detach the lower Mte 
Hindna horn the great body of Hinouism. Mafoiima Gandhi, the greatest of Hiu- 
dus, had decided to offer himaelf as a sacrifice to prevent thia calamity. His exam- 
ple i^ould awake all Hindus to a eeose of their duly. 

. Beferring next to the terms ci the Communal Awud, which wore 
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been erbltririly deUidied from her end added to Amm and Behar, wae lem 
numerically than the Mmlimt. ibonld numbers be the only thing to be taken into 
aoooont T The total mmnlation inhabiting the British Empire was about fifty 
erores out of which Inaia accounted lor thirty-five cronn. Bat, for that reason, 
would the British Cabinet agree to invest the Indiana with the supreme control 
over the affairs of the Empire ? 

Continuing, tfj. Chattenee said the foot that Bengal enjoyed the premier position 
in Uie whole of India in almost every sphere of life, including literature, higher 
enltnre, scientific resesrdies» and ioanstrial ventures,— was due entirely to the 
achievements of the Hindns. The laigest contribution to the provincial exchequer 
came from the Hindus and It was due entirely to the snstainca political agitation 
earried on by the Hindns of Bengal that the Government felt called upon to grant 
’ a constitution with wider powers to popular representatives. But in the face of 
these iudisputsble Isets, the Qovemroeot had now come forward with an award 
whereby the representatives of the Hindus who wonld contribute most by way of 
revenues to the Government’s coffer, would bo deprived of any effective voice in 
their diBbaisemento. “That would be a pecnliar pattern of self-determination and 
Swaraj,” said Sj. Cbatteijee, “and it must be the endeavonr of every Hindu worth 
his salt to see that such Swsra] is not established in Bengal.” 

SJ. Chatterjee emphasized the necessity of carrying ont a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social reform in order to eradicate the evils which were a source of 
weakness for the Bengali Hindus. Among those, he singled out the dowry system, 
child-widowhood, illiteracy of women, crimes against womanhood in Bangal, and the 
deeline of the Hindu peasantry and artisan classes. He pointed to inter-caste mar- 
riage tt one of the possible solutions of the dowry system, and urged stronger 
messurea and greater energy in dealing with the evil. He snmsted to the Hindu 
Ifahaaahha to popularise ancient Indian literature and srohseology. 


Resolutions Passed 

'*This Oonferenoe expresses its sense of ''oosternation and unesaioeis at the adop- 
tion of a vow of fasting by Mahatma Gandhi in conseqnence of the insidious move 
of the Prime Minister to undermine the solidarity of the Hindu Community by 
dividing the oommnnity into different sections. 

*Tn order to lodnoe Mahstma Gandhi to abandon bis vow of fasting, tUs Cod- 
•leienoa oall upon the Hsndus of all sections to forthwith do away with ail difroreD- 
tial treatment towards the Depressed Claeses and to give them complete equality ois 
rights in reliptous and social matters. , . 

•‘This Confennee appeals to the so-called Depressed Classes not to demana 
rwresentatiou on the basis of separate electorates in the coming constitution ana 
affirms its adherence to the Itoja-Moonje Pact and its readiness to concede repn> 
sentation to the Depressed Classes according to their population strength througn 
JoiDt eleotorate even if it means surrender to them of majority of seats allottea to 
& Hindus. 

“This Conference further thinks it desirable to constitute a special Committee 
oonsisting of some members of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha and the eiect^ 
representatives of the so-called Depresiea Classes to decide the question of popula- 
tion strength of the Depressed Classes and the number of seats to which they are 
entitled under the Raja-Moon je Pact. 

This Oonference requests Bwami Satyananda, Sj. Haridas Maiupadar 
Jagneswar Mandal who have lelf for Bombay to strive in collatoratipn with Df* 
Bloonje for tbe settlement of the Depressed Classes problem on the lines of tnis 
Ooniwenoe as lir as practicable, 


THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 

THE ALL BENGAL MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

The All Bengal MasUm Conference was held at the Town Hall» Galcatta on the 
9Ch. JvAf 1932, under the presidency of Mr. A. J7. Ohutnavif a delegate to the 
Konod Table Conference. Among others, the two Miuisierst Mr. K. Najimuddin and 
Nawab Bahadur K. O. M. Farooqoi, Maulana Shafi Daudi of Behar ana Sir Abdulla 
Subrawardy were present. 

The President, after giving a brief survey of the conferences, conversations and 
consultations since the announcement of the visit of the Statutory Commission and 
the infructuous efforts to arrive at a communal settlement, pointed out tlmt the 
only substantial achievement was the Minorities Pact signed on the 12th November 
1931 by the representatives of the Minorities in India, which constitute nearly half 
the popnlation of India, and delivered to the Prime Minister the following day. 
There was great restlessness amongst the Moslems of Bengal as bitter memory 
reminded them how thev bad been used as pawns in the game and their interests 
saciificcd under the Lucknow Pact. The demand of the Moslems of Bengal was 
that as they represented a majority of its population, their representation in the 
legislature should redect that majority which should not be reduced to a minority 
or even to equality. No violation of principle was involved in conceding the system 
of separate ^ectoratea to Bengal where the Moslems constituted a comparatively 
small majority over the Hindus. The Moslems of Bengal constituted 54.8o per cent 
of the population. Therefore, according to the formula, approved by the Prime 
Minister, Moslem representation in the Legislature shoula reflect that majority. 
However, by way of compromise^ the Moslems were prepared to forego four seats 
lor giving weightage to substantial minorities. Their generosity could go no further 
and the Presiaeoi held that the formula was just and shoula be appreciated by the 
Hindus, if the reverse of this principle was applied to the Provinces where the 
Hindus were constituting the majority. 

Mr. Ghuznavi did not favour special interests’ constitueocics, like labour and 
women. If, however, special iaiercsta’ constituencies should be retained, the total 
number of special seats,. allotted to a particular community, should come out of the 
communal quota of seats, assigned to the particnlar community. 

(including, the President urged the necessity of sending representative Moslems 
to London to keep the Moslem point of view before the British public. Otherwise, 
their labour would be lo!»t *‘a8 a result of the ceaseless machinations and subtle 
propaganda of your opponents.” 


Resolutions Passed 

The Oonference reassembling on the next day, the lOtb, July, passed ti : follow- 
ina resolutions setting out the Muslim view regarding the new constitution and 
other matters relative to Muslim interests in the province. 

The main resolution urged that the only form of Government suitable to Indian 
conditions is a Federal system with complete autonomy and residuary powers vested 
in the constituent units, that Central Government should have control only over 
such ^ matters of common interest as might be specifically entrusted to it by the 
coDStitutioD, and that no difference should be made between the various units cons- 
tituting the All-India Federation. All transfer of power should Ito from the Parlia- 
xneut to the Provinces, and no subject should be made Federal without the provious 
fautoal consent of the autonomous units. The Moslem majority should be r^Mted 
in the legislatures. No constitution would be acceptable, it was declared, to Moelems 
unless it conformed to the aforesaid principles. 

Among other resolutions passed was one protesting against tbe F^eral Finaoee 
Oommittee Keport wUch, it was pointed out, had roobea Bengal ol lU r^enue wd 
ndnoed it to a beggar province unable to meet its own exj^ses, 
j^ro ^ting against the granting of votes to women by the veto of th e i r AQi- 

42 
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The CoDlerenoe alio reiolfed that immediate et^ ahoold be tata^to^foxm 
Moaliffl orgaoisatioDB in erery town, tillage, nnion, enb-divimon and dirtn^ in 
fien^, BO Uiat MoBaalmanB mi^t be ready to work the conatitution if the deeuion 
waa in aooovdance with the MoBlem demaiiQB and be ready to oppose the eonstitn- 
tioQ in all poBBibte manners in ease their demands were not conceded. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSUM FEDERATION 

'*My only adriee to yon at the present moment is to unite together and work 
ior the common interests— the interests of Islam. For God's sake, give np talking, 
and unite. Yon hare the strength of the masses and of public opinion bmiind you. 
United, we stand, dirided we fall”, declared Mr. A. E, Ohuxnavi, concluding his 
speech at the meeting of the Council of the AlMudia Muslim Federation held 
at Bombay on the 20th. July. 

Mr. Qnuznafi, at the outset, referring to the work of the Muslim delegation at the 
R. T. C. said that they worked most harmoniously as a team and there was abso- 
lutely no difference of opinion among them. He regretted that they were unable 
to solve the communal problem, but informed the audience that so far as the Mus- 
lim delegation was concerned, tney did their utmost to meet the minority community. 
They had almost solved it with the assistance of the British Premier and the 
question of communal differences would have been a matter of the past, had it not 
been lor one 8ikh delegate, who did not agree to the Premier’s proposals regarding 
representation in the Punjab. In order to facilitate a settlement, the Muslim delega- 
tion agreed to give up five scats in the Punjab and four in Bengal but to no effect. 
He aoded that they were going to insist on representation on a population basis, 
and would rely on the Premier’s declaration that he would not permit the reducing 
of a majority community to a minority or an equality in any province. 

Referring to the report in the morning papers that the Sikhs would declare civil 
war if a statutory maiority was given to Muslims in the Punjab, Mr. Qhuznavi said 
that Mussalmaos would accept the challenge. He added that still the descendants 
of Mahomed Gazni were not extinct. 

Dealing with the R. T. C. Minorities Pact, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi 
was prepared to accept their demands provided they assured him that they would 
stand by him in resisting the claims of the Depressed Classes and Europ^ns for 
electorates. As they knew the cons(K|ucnces of such action on their part, 
they : refused to leave the Europeans and the Depressed Glasses in the hands of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Hence a solution became impossible. Therefore, they signed 
what he termed the memorable Minorities Pact, which represented 46 per cent of 
the whole population of minorities in India, and Mahatma Gandhi felt non-plussed. 

Mr. Ghuznavi assured the audience that so far ns Bengal was concerned the terms 
of the Pact would be carried out. If Bciij^al's demands were not conceded^ Bengal 
Muslims would revolt. He condemned Dr. Moonjc's statement in Bombay prior to his 
departure for London and said that his statement in London was worse still. It only 
restated what he had said as President of the Hindu Maha Sabba at Gawupo^e. 

Lastly, Mr. Ghuznavi dealt with the Liberal revolt and earnestly hoped that ways 
and means would soon bo found Jto terminate the present deawck between the 
Liberals and tbo Secretary of State. 

MOSLEM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Conference waa 
held at New Delhi, on the 7th. Augutl, with Sir Mahomed Iqbal in the chair. Those 
present included Malik Feroze Khan noon, Maulana Mazharuddio, Syed Habibshab. 
Syed Zakir Ali, Maulana Shafi Daudi. the Hon’ble Syed Huasain Imam, and Mufti 
Maboffled Sadique. The following resolutions were adopted 
The Alwab Aoitaxiok 

“(1) Whereas the attitude of the Alwar Durbar towards its Moslem subjects and 
their many grievances which they have, for a long time, been most respectfully and 
ooDstitutionally laying before the Durbar, have been one of extreme inaiffereoce and 
even of hostility ; w&reas the recent policy of the Alwar Durbar has been charac- 
terised by mthless repression, so much so that about ten thousand Moslems, men 
and, womeoi of all agM and atations in life, have been driven to migrate from tbo 
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Hmf eilf to J«|rar. Ajmera Bewari, Fmiepoie, Jherka, Gorgion, Qit- 
Mtff AfKB. Bmtfmr, Delhi and other plaoes : wherees the Alwar Durbar hae not 
ftUoiMa the deputation appointed bj the AlUIndia Moslem Oonlerenoe In its session, 
in Lahore, to wait upon the Maharaja of Alwar to make a representation about the 
griefsnees of the Alwar Moslems ; and whereas the Alwar Durbar has failed to 
appoint an independent Oommission to ioTestiaate the predisposioa eauses 
01 the d^orable ineidents of 29th May, when State troops firw on Moslems, as 
demanded by the Working Committee of the Conference on the 6th June, it is here- 
by IBSOlfOll th**, 

(a) A dentation should wait on the Vieeroy in order to place the whole case 
before His Excellency and request him to appoint an independent Commission of 
Enquiry for tlie purpose of investigating all the grievanoes of the Alwar Moslems, 

(b) Tdegnims be sent to the ^cretary of State for India, the Viceroy and the 
A. Q. G., Rajapnlaua States drawing their attention to the situation in Alwar, and 
the min it is causing to innocent men and women, and its probable consequences 
in British India. 

(2) The Committee calls upon Moslem India to render immediate financial aid 
to the Alwar refnmxM. 

The Working Committee further calls upon the Press in India to take up the 
just cause of the Alwar refugees. 

Ahrar Prisoners 


(3) In view of the general feelings of Mussalmana throughout the country, that 
the Ahrar prisoners who were sent to jail in connection with the Kashmere 
agitation should be immediately relea^ by the Govornment, the Working 
Committee urges upon the Government the desirability of the immediate release of 
Ahrar prisoners. 

(4) In view of the fact that the sword is exempt from the operation of the 
Arms Act in some districts of the Punjab, while licence is necessary in others, 
the Working Committee is strongly of the opinion that the sword be exempted 
from the o^ration of (he Arms Act throughout the Punjab. The Working Com- 
mittee further calls uixm the Moslem members of the Punjab Legislative Counoil to 
take necessary steps for the same. 

Communal Award 


(5) The Working Committee while appreciating the desire of the Sikhs to join 
the Miooritics Pact and while welcoming their conversations with certain Moslems 
at Simla, is strongly of the opinion that such conversatious may be used for bring- 
ing about postponement of the anoouncement by the British Government of thoir 
decision on the Communal question, and therefore calls upon the Moslems at Simla 
taking part in those conversations, to postpone the same till the decision is anno- 
unced by the Government. 

(C) The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that, in view of the 
acuteness of the present situation aud the possibilities ef further complications, it is 
the duty of the British Govern mcot to announce their decision on the communal 
question without further delay. 

(7) Syed Zakir All’s resolution regarding the further programme ot the Confer- 

ence in case the Government do not concede the minimum demands of the Moslem 
Conference, was plac^ before the Working Committee. Some of the auggestions 
made therein, were discussed by the members at great length. It was, however, 
finally decided to form a sub-committee to discuss and formulate a fuller and 
stronger programme to be placed before the next meeting of the Executive Board 
or l^ore Sie special session of the All-India Moslem Conference. The 
sub-comniiltee would consist among others of Sir Mahomed Iqbal (Chairman). 
Maulanas Mazhruddin, Hasrat Mohaoi, Syed Habibshab, Ghulam Kasul, and Syed 
iSakir Ali. ^ . 

(8) It was resolved that the next meeting of the Executive Board be held m 
Delhi after the announcement by the Government of the decision on the Commaual 
problem, giving ten days clear notice to the members of the Board. 

MUSLIM CONFERENCE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The WorkinK nnminitt.. of the All-India Moriim Oonlnenoe met ag^ ^ Delhi 
on the 20th. Anfusl, and discussed the Communal decision of the Govern- 
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nent Alter a heated debate, a committee consietinfc amonc otheca of Zakir Ali 
and Mr. Blaaood Ahmed, was coDstituted for drafting the main resolation on the 
Oommnnal deeiaion. The draft resolution was presented to the Working Committee 
and after a few amendments were adopted for presentation to the Board. 

Kelt day, the 2 let. Avgust, the Executive Board met under the CSialr- 
manship of Sir Mahotned Iqbal The draft rosointioo was proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Majid and was seconded by Syed Mahomed Hussain. Forty-one 
members attended the meeting, the chiet among them being Dr. Sbafaat 
Ahmed Khan, Nawab JamshS Ali Khan, Maulana Shafi Daudi, Hafic Hidayat 
Hussain, Mi^omed Yamin Khan, Haji Wajehuddin, Nawab Mahomed Ynauf, 
Knnwar Ismail Ali Khan, Haji Rahimbux, the Hon-ble Mr. Hussain Imam, Ghulam 
8haik‘ Karang, the Hon’ble Mr. Mahomed Padsha, Dr. Iqbal, Molik Feroze Khan 
Noon, Nawab Ismail Khan and Dr. Ziauddin. The following were the resolutions 
adopted by the Executive Board t— 

(1) In the opinion of the Board, the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
about the measure of Moslem representation in the Provincial Legislatures is dis- 
appointing, as it falls very much short of the Moslem demands embodied in their 
resolution of the All-India Moslem Conference, and as it (u) denies the right of a 
statutory majority by separate electorates to the Mussalmans in the Punjab and 
Bengal, (b) reduces the weightogc now enjoyed by the Mussalmans in the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Madras Legislative Councils, (c) gives weightage 
to non-Muslim minorities in the North-West Frontier Province equivalent to three 
times their population, which is much in excess of the weightage given to Moslems 
in their mioority provinces, (d) omits British Baluchistan from the general scheme 
of reforms, (e) leaves the question of separation of ISind as provisional as before, 

(2) The Board, while appreciating the eilbrts of His Majesty's Ciovernment to 
meet the demands of all concerned and recognising that their dccisiim does meet a 
portion of the Moslem demands, is strongly of the opinion that no constitution 
would be acceptable to the Moslem India, unless it embodied in it all the other 
Moslem demands set forth in their resolution of January I02D and further explained 
and confirmed in their resolution of i^pril 1931. 

(3) The Board most emphatically adds that the Moslems of India will not 
accept any constitution unless it creates completely autonomous Federal States of 
equal status, and accepts the principle that the transfer of power shall be from the 
Parliament to the Provinces and not from the Parliament to the Central 
Government. 

(4) The Board farther requests His Majesty's Ciovcrnmcnt to make an immediate 
announcement that the future Coustituliuii will be based on the principles stated in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

(o) The Executive Board is emphatically of the opinion that a great injustice 
has bsen done to the Moslems of Bengal, ns His Majesty’s Government have, in 
their decision, departed from the well iccogniscd principle that no majority shall 
be reduced to a minority or an equality. 

(6) Separatioo of Bind being one of the most vital demands of the Moslem 
Indi^ this meeting of the Board demands that Sind be separated from the Bombay 
Presideucy without any further delay. 

(7) In view of the change in the political atmosphere caused by the annonncG- 
meut of the decision made by His Majesty’s Government, the Board urges upon the 
Mussalmaus of India to continue to cultivate friendly relations with the sister 
communities, and remain prepared for all eventualities in order to protect their 
rights and touro, by all constitutional means, the remaining demauds which they 
consider more vital than the mere allotment of seats. 

THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Hie Ootincil of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, !at an emergent meeting held 
at Oaloutta on the 2lil. Augwit, passed a resolution protesting against the commuuai 
award on the mund, among others, that it does not recognize or give efiect to the 
prindple of joint electorate without reservation of seats in Bengal, i^uces the repre- 
sentation of majority oommunity in the Bengal Council into a statutory minority and 
givsB an unfair weightage to toe Europeans and Anglo-Indians oot of reasonable 
prcMBortion. 

The oounoil eondemned the anti-national attitude of the Hindu news-papers in- 
•ifitfiincr the NationaUet onea Idwaida the communal award and the ezhibitioa of a 
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• ailitaoay ecmmiial mwtditj oo thrir part. It itraaglr ditapproNd tka ooa- 
duct of thaw HnaMlmana who weepted tin eonmanal award and aapeeiallT thow 
MnMftiiDADft woo aeceoted a statutory minority in the Bengal Oounelir 


THE BENGAL NATIONALIST MUSLIM PARTY 

A^meetioc M ^ exeoWiw eommittw of the Bengal Natkwaliat UnKm 
jras held at Calcutta on the 2lA Anguil to consider the communal award 
British Prime Minister. Cktmdfuuri Jioaxxam Hoaaain presided. The follbwing 
tious were passed 

1. This meeting of the ezeeutife committee of the Bengal Nationalist Mnalim 
party records its emphatic protest against the communal award recently gittn by 
the Prime Minister in consultation with the British Cabinet on the followiug 
amongst other grounds (a) It recognises the prineiple of separate electorates 
which is fundamentally opposed to responsible gOTernment. (6) ft has ptseed the 
Mnssalmans oi Bengal iii a position of permanent statutory minority, (c) It bu 
retained special constituencies for landlords and commerce and has extended its 
scope to other special interests, (d) It cleTerly retHins aei>arats electorates for ^ 
Mussalmaos so that the Europeans and Auglo-Indiana may be gicen lepantc dss* 
torates and representation and that tar in excess of their due share in order that they 
may virtually dominate the Bengal Oouneit. (e) It has been so devis^ as to prove 
a Ycritablo apple of discord between the different communities in order to side-track 
the real issue of responsible sclf-govcnimcnt. ( f) It has totally ignor^ agrlonU 
tnral labour which forms a substantial portion of the whole population m the 
proYiuce, iff) It has practically closed the door of settlement between the diffisreot 
communities in so far as it has laid down as a condition precedent that no selUn> 
roent will be aceepted unless it is made with the consent of all the eommuaities 
concerned; (h) It has kept in abeyance matters of fundamental constitutional 
importance like that of (1) representation of the different communities in the cen- 
tral Legislnrurc. 43) of unicameral gofernment in the provinces, (3) the concession 
of full constitutional status to Bcluehistban like that of other provinces and (4) 
the question of sepamtiou of 8iud which might have been simultaueously announ- 
ced in the award. 

2. This meeting expresses its strong disapproval of the views of all the Nation- 
alist Hindu newspapers that have taken up an anti-national attitude towards the 
communal award and the mentality that they have shown since the announcement 
of the award, innsinuch as such an attitude and mcatality are seriously prejudicial 
to the cause of nationalism in India. 



ALL INDIA MUSUM LEAGUEgCOUNCIL 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at Simla on the 4lh. 
eptember to discuss the communal award. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan presided, 
imoiig those present were Mian and Begum Sbab Nawaz, Dr. Zianddio, 0^ 
aiii Sher Mahomed Khan, Nawab Sir Mehar Shall, Nawab Ismail Ali Khan, Sr 
ilohomed Yakub, Nawab Mahomed Ibrahim Ali Kban of Kunipura, Haji Bahim 
Bakhsh, Sardur Ilabibuilah, Syed Mahomed Hussain, Syed Maratab All, Nawab 
Syed Ijaz Kusoul. Nawabzada Khursiud All Khan. The following resolnlioos were 
passed : 

(1) Notwithstanding the fact that the decision of His Majesty s uoveromeot 

OD the Communal problem falls short of the minimum Muslim demands as enuq- 
elated in the various resolutions of the All-India Muslim Lcagne, the Council is 
clearly of opinion that the decision does represent a method which removes the 
obstacle from the path of Constitutional advance, thereby enabling the people of 
India to concentrate their attention upon solving the ninny issues that still remain 
to be decided in the field of Constitutional refonns. The Council however dmirce 
to make it perfectly clear that it is not in a position to say, at this stage, whetM 
the picture of the new Constitution, when complete, wilt be acceptable to the 
Muslim community or not. ..... . . 

(2) The Council of the Muslim League calls upon the Muslim members of the 
Bound Table Conference to continue to work with the repn^otatives of other oom* 
m^itiee for the immediate attainment of Self-Government in India, subject to the 
mioimiun demands of the Muslim commusity. 
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for Mndim Waoritiw, seprr^oa of Sind ud other ionoeant enltnial and relhtioin 
Mfdpiud^ tto door <rf negrtiations for m •nieeUe lettlement with the Hindtn wee 
open on the bMte of Joint ElectoMtos with • hope ihet there would one dey he 
CKDe Nation and one Electorate Bat Massalmeii majorities matt net their ralleit 
qnota of lepremUtion on population baaia aad the Muaaalman minoritiea of India 
their fail weightaae 

Diaensaing at length the fatare goal of the Mttaaaimana of India, he praferred 
equal partnei^ip for India within the commonwealth of Britiah Nationa with Hie 
Bfajesty the King Emperor and hia d^ndapta na the hereditary and oonatitutional 
coatodiana of thia Commonwealth. He farther opined that the Imperial Conference 
be eonrerted into an Imperial Legialaturo which may paire the path for the League 
of Nations to establiah an International Legislature for the nations of the world. 
He at the same time asserted that in an India completely independent of British 
connection, the Muasalmans have nothing to fear from the Hindus. They will be 
quite in a position to hold their own and protect their own interests, but practical 
Btatesmananip dictates a coarse that is possible of achievement. The ^ndu is 
bent upon having domination in India with the aid of British bayonets and the 
real problem before the Massalnians is how to aavo himaelf from the combined 
domination of the Britisher and the Hindu. This can only be done when the 
Mussalmans definitely adopt responsible government within the British Empire as 
their goal and at the same time insist on the achievement of their legitimate 
demands. Proceeding, the President characterised tholprcsont war between the Congress 
and Government as a war for dominating over each other and the rest of the connt^ 
to the detriment of the interests of the vast majority of its population. Ho 
said Mussalmans had refused to be a party to this war which was an unholy war 
with sinister aims on both sides. The Congress aimed at domination and the Oo- 
vernmeiit wanted to crush the Congress. He suggested peace in the interests of 
humanity at large, in the interests of England and in the interests of India, 

He gave tentative proposals for a lusting peace as follows : 


1. Civil Disobedience Movement to cease at oaeo. 

2. Declaration by the Government that the responsibility in tbo centre and in 
the provinces will be introduced simultaneously, the safeguards to bo mutually 
sgrera to in the Third Round Table Conference. 

3. The Congress leaders to oo>opcrate with the Qovernmont in putting down 
violent outrides and outbreaks. 

L Withdrawal of Ordinance Bill by the Government. 

5. Participation of the Congress in the Third Round Table Conference. 

6. Release of Civil Disobedience Prisoners. 


For the Hindu-Moslem settlement he suggests to alternative iormulue : 

1. Reservation of seats on population basis for all the communities in all the 
Provincial Legislature with separate Electorates. 

2. Jtoervation of seats on population basis for the Muslim majorities and 
existing weighta|re plus one-third of the existing Dominated seats for Muslim 
miuoriues in the Provincial Legislatures with Joint Electorates throughout India. 

One-third Mnslim representation in the Federal Ijcgislatures, separation of Sind, 
introduction of reforms in British Balochistan, residuary powers to lie with the 
Povinces, due share in Central and Provincial Cabinets and Services and religious 
and cultural safeguards from the necessary parts of both the proposals. 


If DO assurance is given to the Mussalmans about the separation of Bind 
simultaneously with the inauguration of the New Constitution, if Britjsh Balu- 
chistan is denied the reformed Constitution, if European Community in Bengal 
does not see its way to forego a few scats to restore the Moslim majority in Bengal 
as was agreed to between uie minorities’ delegates at the R. T. C. in toe Minority 
Pact, the Mussalmans of India should reject the Award and concert united 
measnies for wrecking the New Constitution with all their mighL The Award in 
the present shape is most unsatisfactory, disappointing and nnjust. 

About the condition of the Maslims in Native States, the President suggested 
the appointment of vakils on behalf of the Khilafat Conference to wat^ tl^ 
interests and to get their grievances redressed by eonstitutionu ^taiiou. He 
expres^ the hope that the day would not be mstant wheu tlm Muslim world 
would find out some solution of the Khili^t question 

by all. Until then he would pay his homage to the e^ed Tto Hedjas 

■oonld be eonverted into a Musum internati^ state, having for ite chairman the 
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nte of Uio whoofer ho might be. The loDotioof of the lladim Inter- 

netioiial AMenthly ehoold be pertly edf iaory end pertly MeletifOb with the power 
d veto veeted in the duUmieii. 

The Pneldeot eoogretuUted the Hneselmene of Peleetine hevieg held the 
Moillffl World Goomee et Jeroeelem end hoped thet their efforU for the eeteblieh- 
ment of e Moelim uniTenity would be erowued with saooeM, end he tuneeted 
thet the next World Oongreei might be held in Indie, end thet iti eonetitution 
ehoQld be eo modified ee to meke it workable end eee^eble to ell eo far et 
poieible. Bnch a Oongrett, he eeid, would help the Muslim Nationt to cooperate 
with one another in the common work of elefetiog the Muslimt throughout 
the world. 

Then the President geve e constructife programme lor the Central Ehilefat 
Committee which is briefly given here. 

1. Revision of the constitution of the Central Khilafat Committee. 

2. Beorganisation of the existing committees and the establishment of new ones, 
introdnetion of the principal of life insurance in the Constitution of the committee 
end charging of four annas per every month or three rupees annually, the amount 
so coileotiMl to be given in equal ehares to the heirs of the members who may happen 
to die in any month. 

3. Cooperation with the other Muslim organisations in the country to form a 
a single political organisation of the Mussalmans of India. 

4. Encouraging the Musealmana to get their names registered in the next census 
as Mussslinsns, without giving soy caste or race, with Islam as their religion. 

5. To help the other Musltm os(csnisations in the establishment of a Muslim 
Jurist Association, whose decisions in matters affecting the personal law of Mussal- 
mans should be regtrded as final and to secure their recognition by Government. 

R To frame a model Wakf Act with a view to its being passed by the provin- 
cial legijdatares through the Muslim members of these legislatures. 

7. To urge the Government to transfer the control of mosques and other sacred 
and historical moonments of the Mussalmans to the control of the Muslim com mu- 
nUy. wheuever such a demand is and by the local Massalmans. 

8. To establish night schools by msking it necessary and compulsory on each 
Ehilafat OommittvC to establisfa at least one night school within its own town other- 
wise failing which it would not be recognised by the Central Committee. 

2* To celebrate the anniversary of the late Maulaua Mahomed All in co- 
operation with other organisations and to establish Joint Committees in as many 
places as possible lor oolleeting a fond which may be handed over to the Jame Mi- 
lia, Delhi. 

la To enrol one volunteer per cent of the popnlation under the auspices of the 
local Commltteea. 

11. To undertake a general propaganda for the Inrtherance of edneatioo, re- 
ifenohment in expenditure, eradication of social evils, opening of shops and grain 
shops in partiouUu) cnrtailment of personal expenses, and to inculcate principles of 
letimon and morality among the Mussalmans. 

£2. To educate the electorate that it should elect true, hard-working and self- 
sacrifleiog Mussalmans to the self-governing bodies and the Provincial and Central 
kgislatares. 

The President conolnded by making a fervent appeal to the Mussalmans of India 
to sink their petty differences and to unite. 

THE SHIA POUTICAL CONFERENCE 

Presiding over the Shia Political Conference, held at Lucknow on the SOtb. 
Rq/a Ghaxnafar 'Ali Khan said i 


**We are face to face with a racial and communal straggle Mu which demands are 
made for rights • by means fair and unfair, and with suspicion towards one 
asotber. In the last R T. C. this domesUo quarrel was indulged in- and India 
was made the laughing stock of the world. The forces, which to-day are wasted in 
suppressing and annihilating one another, could be employed for building the 
future India.” They should do away with all differeuces, and work for the wdl- 
bebg of a united and free IndiiL obeerved the President. 

Atering to the third R T. C., the Preeident expreeaed hit diaappointment at 
the exeluiioii not only of Mr. Gnodhi nnd the Congreas, but of an we atnteeman 
lUn Mr. Jiimnh. Thu ehowed the purpoee ol the Government— to do whet it 
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Um Ibdiaa Sto^, the Preeidmt said that the Go?ernment did not Ste them aeope 
for aoT deure for reforms. They were seodinf: indirldaal renreaeotatireo wlthont 
potential righto. The result would be that they wonid apeak in diffaceol foioeB 
and no unity or Federation would oome. 

Oontiiii^, &]• Gwoafu All uid Out the 6hia oommonity had alwaya gNaa 
efidenee of Its intention to stand by its prineiplea. It has alwaya stood nt a 
joint deetorate. They wanted the thirteen ^into to be aooepted as their Just 
rifditi- Thw wanted to aoeept Joint electorate, as it would a nood 

foundation lor a united nation. The majority ol Muslims found themadfes in 
trouble on aeeonnt of the superior inteiiisonee of the Hindus and oonaeqnentty 
fought shy of joint dectorate. Manlana ^aukat Ali and his oo-workers warn 
anmons to make Joint electorate eonditional for some time. If Hindus 
the conditions, it would be the happiest thins possible. 

Referring to the Oommunal Award, Raja Gsznafar Ali said that the Prime 
Minister had stated that he would aoeept any mntUHl agreement between the par- 
ties concerned. The proof of it was famished by his accepting the settlemsnt 
between the Hindus and the Untouchables. It would hare been rery nice if this 
settlement had been extended to the other communities. 


Referring to the Punjab, which he eharseterised as the Ulster of India, the 
President said that the 6ikns were a brare and valiant nation, but that did not 
mean that they should snatch away the righto ol their neighbours. Mussahnans 
would not be frightened by threats. In India, it was not practical polities to have 
Moslem, Hindu or Sikh Rnj. Ho continued s I am not one of those pessimisto 
who despair of India's freedom on account of the present difTeroncea. The present 
state of things would very soon change. In the natnre of things, all would combine, 
lo such a unity lies the welfare of all. I trust Shias will strive their utmost to 
bring about unity. Our only motto should be **10(110 for Indiaua." 


Risolutioks Passed 

The Oonferenee adopted a resolution, opining that the Premier's award la 
opposed to Indian national growth and woleoming the Unity Oonferenee at All- 
ahabad and approving of the principles underlying the resolution of the All 
Parties Oonferenee. 

The Oouferoiiee authorised the representatives of the Bhia community to support 
settlement on the basis of joint electorate with adnlt franchise if possibly or 
accept any alternative scheme which might not adversely afTect the interesto of 
the Moslems in general and the Shias in particular. 

Another rcscuution passed cziH'osscd dissatisfaction with tho personnel oi the 
Third Round Table Conference. 

The Oonferenee roqnestixl the Government to give proper facilities to Mr. Gandhi 
and the leaders of the Allahabad Conference for arriving at a Beitlemc|nk 

Tho Oonferenee congratulated tho Maharaja of Alwar on the decision to release 
the Bahadurpur prisoners. ... . . 

The Oonmrcuce demanded an enquiry into the Bialkot Ziljinit incident in the 
Punjiib aud warned the Goveinmcat not to interfere in religious questions. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSUM CONFERENCE 


A Bp(x:ial sessioa of the All India Muslim Conference was held at Occulta on t^ 
26th. December under the presidency of Mr. A, Yuauf Ali of Lahoro. Over huodM 
members of the Executive Board and three huniirwi members of the genersl body 
attendfid the Conference. 


Before the Conference met, about a huodred men wanted to rush into the Oon- 
ference pandal, but were repulsed by the police and volunteers. 

Amonnt those present were Malik Feroze Khy Nocm, Minister, 

Hassan imam. Member, Council of State, Maulvi Bhafi Daudi, Sir AMeed Buhwj- 
wordy, ex-JuJge of the Calcutta High Court, Mr. K. Nozimuddiu and Mr. K, M. O. 

L? tke course of his^ddress the president said that, •fjjf ®JjJ?J22£?wo2& 
it was clear that no decisions (sould be reached which any of the commiiilMe wouiil 
unADimously accept. 
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B^gnottiiig ObfiimutteB’ attitude in refariDfc to help in the lolotion of oammnnal 
diffenoeei dvilog the first two sessions of the Bound ^ble GonfereDe& the Fkesi- 
dent renarked that the British Crifinet had given a decision, wbieh was well 
balaaned. However inadequate some of its provisions were for sateroardinff Moslem 
rights, the Moslems had accepted it as a compromlso, subject to minor adjustments 
in xespeet of details. He endorsed the action and public utterances of the Moslem 
deiegwis to the Bound Table Conference. Concluding, the President appealed to 
His Maisstv’s Qovomment, in view of the Brayno Committee Report, to announce 
the unconditional separation of Bind at the earliest moment, subject to safeguards 
loc minority rights as In other Provinces. 

Mr. Ynsnf All said that there wore forces ranged against Muslim poliUeal 
demands, which wore working eneigctically to undermine their position. Critical 
constitntional deeisiono were about to be taken, and if the position was not fully 
understood, It would be too late to rectify any misunderstandings afterwards. The 
minorities, with the eseeption of the Sikhs, h^ accepted the Premier’s Communal 
deoision. But it did not suit those whose minds were obsessed with direct action, 
dvO disobedienee or doctrinaire ideas of democracy and majority rule. A few 
members of the Muslim community pretended to repreaent their community. The 
campaign of '’Unity Conferences, All-Parties’ Conferences, and Agreements” was 
■till ggiDg on. If callod by their right names, they were really “Uisnnity Con- 
fsienees, xfo-Parties Conferences and Disagreements.^' 

As ngards Sind, Bir. Yusuf All said that the Congress had so little faith in 
mutual oonfidence between the communities that they were asking for safoguards. 
more odeions and erippling than ever Muslims had asked for in any province 
where they were in a mfnorify. Muslims were asked to sacrifice clear ana definite 
points for vague and impossible suggestions. 

After suggesting a few minor modifications of the communal decision In respect 
of Beng^ tK President turned to the question of the Central Legislature and the 
Ctantral hmeentive, in both of. which he demanded tfairty-throo per cent r^zesenta- 
tion for Muslims. An assured position in the Central Legislature and Executive 
was necessary tO' safeguard Muslim interests. There should also be a limitation of 
the power to alter the territorial fimits of Muslim provinces. Muslim action in 
taking a firm stand for separate eiectorates, should not be understood to bar all 
progiuM in rile future. In the present state of want of mntnal confidence, separate 
eleetoratoo were neoossary. Even the Joint elbetorates proposed at Allahabad were 
really separate electorates in disguiso They had sli the disadvantages of separate 
rieoforatsB, but none ef the advanfa^. Xmo Nationalist sentiment could only be 
built up or recogmsing focts and realities. "Qrasp facts, produce men and institu- 
tiouB wlU foU^, thel^ideBt declared. 

Rkbolutions 

The OonfereiiQC reosscmbliiig on the day after next, the 38tli. December, 
leaohitiooa not aoeeptiim the AUababad proposals and welcoming the announcement 
of the icporatioa of Sind and Orissa were passed. Syed Habib of Lahore 
moved the resolation regarding the separation of Sind and Orissa. Dr. 
Mahomed Hasson moving for 20 per cent, weightago for Muslims in the 
federated province of Orissa said : 'We have not stood in the way of 
Hindus, demanding separation of Orissa and we hope Hindus would not grudge 
thfo weightage.’ 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved another rcsolntion^ demanding 20 per cent seats for 
Muslims in the Bihar Mslature, since Orissa was to be created a separate province 
and the proportion of MusIimB in Bihar had increased. 

Maulami Stiafi Dandi next projmsed that since joint electorate was being pro- 
posed for the Senate in the Central Legislature, the Conference protests and urges 
iioetfonB to the Senate to be by separate electorate. . 

Mr. Asianr Rahman rejected the idea of alteration of the present territorial 
limita of the provinces, uiging that powers of the Central Legislature may 
be accordingly cireumsmbed. He said the idea of Hindus in changing 
territorial limits was that by adding Sylhet in Bengal the Muslim position would 
be 

The last resolution oxpreased disappointment at the Premier’s decision not ^ 
serving an absolnte majority of seats for Massalmans in Bengal and urging rectifi- 
cation of the injustice. Another port of the same resolution urged the percentage 
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<< the PiwUet’* awnd in Ammi, 

Ontnl Pn^ON nod Umtod PrOTum kriiiiuatw to be ineiCMed to the pcevkme 
peieenliBn The zeeoliitioae won nnuimonuy adopted and Um Oonfennce oondndtiL 

THE JAMIAT-UL-ULBMA-HIND. CAWNPORE 


rhe Jami^nl-Ubsmar^d, Cawnpon, bdd an open teaaion at Oalentta on Ibe 
SOlh dk S7lh Daembw under the pnaideacy of MtnJana AbM OOdter of Bndann, 
and paMed the fowwing naolutions 

*^1) Iho JaniiAt has carefully and atfcenii?dy |(Odc throu^ the prooeedingf of 
the meetioK of oertaiu Muslims held recently at JLfnekuow tt^er the ohalmaiiahlp 
of Nawah Sir Zuldqu AU Khan and the Jamiat is well aware of all that happened 
in the so-called A ll Ma ba d Unity Oonferenco. In the opinion oi the Jamiai the 
fmeral' Mnslim opinion is not prepared to oonntenanoo any change in any form ih 
ttie demands framed by the All-India Moslem Oonfereoeo in as amplified by the 
same Oonlerenoe in April, 1930; and whereas efforts hare been made at liOekDOw and 
Allahabad to detraet bom these demands and to divide Mnslims, it is theiefoca de- 
clared herc^ in the most clear terms that the Jamiat reaeots the deeisions of the 
Allahabad Unity Oonferenee and warns the Muslim pnbho against falling Into the 
•naxe of aneh unity eonferenees. The Jamiat fnrthor rapports fully deelaiation 
of its woraing secretary issued on No?. 90 in collaboration with toe working seore- 
taties of the All-India Muslim League and the All-India Mnslim Oonferenee. 

“(9) Accepting the Premier’s Award the Jamiat points ont that all thdr demands 
hifc not been given, particularly, in ease of Bengal, the Puniab, and asks the Mns- 
Btlmans to try their utmost for getting them. It further adds that no oonstiintlon 
will be enoccssful unless there bo safeguards for Muslimsn” 

MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS' JOINT MEETING 

A largely attended jmbiie meeting of Muslims belonging to diffoicnt parties was 
hM at & Albcxt Hafi, OaleuUa on ^e fifitk Daeemhes. SKaikh Mdul Mojid 
Bmihi preaided. The following resolutions wore nnanlmonsly adopted 

**This i^t meeting of representatives of the Central Khilafat Oommiltea the 
Jamait-ul-Ulema-Hind, the Afgan ZIrua, the All-India Ahrar Party, the AU-India 
Mualini Youth Leagoe^ the Jamiat-ul-ulcmo, Cawnpore, the Nationalist Mnslim 
party and other provincial Muslim orgaoIsationB emphatically dochire that the so- 
eollra Muaiim Oonferenee which recently held its mooting in Galoutta was illqpil, 
uncooetitatioiial and unrepresentative inasmuch as the consBtutional elements of the 
conference were opposed not only to the holding of the conferouee hot to the 
prooedure adopted by the holders of the conference la excluding practically oil 
Muslnn orgaaisatioiui which constitute the Muslim Oonferenee. 

**Thia Conference further resolves that ail particB of the Muslim Conference at 
Lucknow be requested to hold another session of the conference in February, 1933. 
with a view to consider the entire political situation in the light of leoent events.” 

Movinn the resointion, Mr. Mahomed Bunain of Allahabad, dwelt on 
the illegality of the Oalentta conference and referred in odditioii to tech n ical objec- 
tion Tsal objections* that no opportunity was given to the Ahrar party, the Jamoit- 
ul-Ulein Delhi and the Central Khimlat Committee to send thar npresentotiyes 
to the swbjeotB eomnuttee and the open conference. The meeting of the working 
committee could not be hdd, and the spookor alleged that it was deliberately 
avoided. In spite of the best efforts of the speaker he conld not sucoeed in obtaining 
(admisskm f or T ) representatives of those bodies althongb he ropoatodiy oMurod 
that none of tlioee rqiresentatives was going to the eonferenoo or tho subjects 
oosamktoe with the intention of oppo^g any pnrticnlar resolution, but if any 
ieBolutio& come requiring critlctam tnoy would be at libertv to criticise 

After the reBoiutions were unanimously adopted, Imdana AM Kolam ^^d 
■•id he was oil along against Mr. ^nnah’s 14 points os he was unconvinced of 
the soundnesa of those points. However, tm tho Mnslim majority favoured tben^ he 
met Mania na flhnnirat Al t and Bbtikh Abdul Majid Bindbi for on amicable setti^ 
nent, but aa soon as th^ accepted the 14 points at the Lnekaow Confamoo the 
ehampiona of the 14 pmnts retraced their st^ and added six more at Delhi. In 
conduilon, he challenged them to test the soundness of their statement and said it 
was high time that public opinion should be g^t rid of such seu-soekers. 
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Sfrdar Amur Siagh, Senior Vioo-Pregident of tbe Central Leaj|;ae, waa voted 
to tw diair in the aoMnee of Master Tara Singh, who had been eatemed from 
the Districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Lyallpnr. 

Prominent among those present were Surdar Sampuran Singh, Sardar Sahib 
^jsil Singh, Sardar Avtar Smi^, Sardar Dahadur Mehtab Singh, Ginnl Sher 
Viee-President of the Oentral Sikh League, Sardar Kartar Singh Diwana, 
Sardar Narain Singh Dhnrkote, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar Itahndnr Hukam 
Sin^ and Sardar Santokh Singh, President of the Amritsar Municipality. 

At the commencement of the Conference, messages wishing success to the 
eoniennee from Sir Jogindor Singh, Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Sardar Kartar 
Sinsdi and others were r^. 

In the eonrse of his opening speech, Sardar Amar Singh, President of the Con- 
ferei^ Bsid that the Sikhs demand justice to all and favour to none. Th <7 only de- 
mand that whatever woightage or conocasions to be given to Muslims in the U. P., 
Madroa, the C. F., and Behar and Orrisa, should also be given to the Sikhs, 
l ae »k hs who paid the largest part of the revenue of the Province and con- 
tnbcM more mon for the army deserved special consideration. 

^|Da>lly« the president declared that the Sikhs wanted that no community in 
we Punjab showld be allowed to dominate over the other communities ; that if 
MU* attempted the Sikhs would fight to the bitter end. 

(Ttauf purmukh Singh Mwafir. Jathedar of Sri Akal Takhat, then road out his 
address, in the oourse of udiich he strongly condemned the attempts of interested 
persMB to place the Sikhs and other minorities in the Punjab in a subordinate 
pocititni and cafiod upon every Sikh to take a pledge that be would not tolerate 
QOmimKial Beg In the IHujah. 

Oiani Kortor Singh then read out Master Tara Singh’s message who having 
bm externed from the distciot voder the Ordinance was residing at a distance 
of about 3 miles fnora the plnec where the Conference met. 

Maaler Tara Singh, in the counc of his tuessiige, had said that out of 162 
general elected seals in the Punjab, S5 vUl go to Mnssalmans according to the la- 
raeommeudatiim. The Sikhs did not denire their own Baj, but 
they wanM the Beg of justice and fairness. If opposing of communal Baf was 
opmmunolism, he would leol proud of being a eomronnaiiat. It must be remembered 
that granting statutory communal majority in the Punjab would mean a stumbling 
bjoek in the way of Indian freedom. The Sikhs would fight for India’b freedom. 
He expressed his determination to fight against tho establishment of communal Raj 
in the Punjab. 

Besolutiows 

Oiani Sher Singh, Vice-President of the Central Sikh League, while moving the 
first and most important resolution of the conference, made a stirring speech. The 
resolution ran as follows 

‘'This representative conference of the Sikhs of all shades of opinion, held under 
the auspices of tho Central Sikh League, at the Snmadh of Maharaja lianjit Singh, 
views with alarm that the Government by their award intend to . give a majority of 
seals to the Muslims in the Punjab Legislature and that the Sikhs are not to be 
mveo weightage to the same extent as is given to Muslim minorities in other 
Provinces. 

''This mmbltge declares that such an unjust decision, if gi ven, will be wholly 
unacceptable to the Skhs, aa it establishea a Communal fetj in the Province by 
setting np an unalterable religioaa majority, irremovable by an app^ to the 
electorate 
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tn ARiDgment, jo the opimoo of ihit oonlaranoe^ thratoM tho ?«ry tito* 
tooee of Iho minori^ aod w oppoi^ to all noUoiia of demoemey. 

ipdhenng farther d«selareB ihdr anm detormiDatioa not to aabniHi ante 
any drcnmitwioee. to each a majonty and not to allow the raeoeMtal wondog of 
tny rooatitatioo which does not profide fall protection to the Sikhe fay saaiaolarfog 
an cfffaotire balance of power to each of tb<> throe prinidpal commaolUei Id Um 

the d^egatea, aaaembted at the Samadh of Maharaja Ranjit 8in|A. pladfe 
onreeirca to reeiat tfate domination of any religioos eommanity in the Panm and 
will be prq^ared to make every aacrifiee for the proteetlon of the Sikha.” 

Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy-ProBident of the Pnnjab Lorlilativo Cbandl, afaooo* 
ded the reaolotion. 

Sardar Bahadur Mehtah Singh, while aapporting the reaolution, obaerved that 
the MeslimB, if given 48 per cent in the Punjab, win itill form a majority of about 
&6 per cent, for the Hindus of Rohtak and Karnal districts could be relied opon 
to support them. If the Government granted communal majority to one partiealar 
community in the Pnnjab, it would invite civil war. He assurea the Sikhs that he 
would fight against such a <^mmnnal Raj as soldiers of the Panth. 

Sardar Sant Singh said he wantki to say a word to the British Go- 
vernment and a word to the Muslims. To the British Government, he wanted to 
say that, by adopting such methods, they would lose their hold on India. Then 
were only two Sikhs at the Round Table Conference, but they did not submit to 
the British Cabinet and did not lose their courage. If the British GoveVoment 
would pander to the communal demands of the Muslims, the Sikhs iu the Pnnjab 
would be crushed, which would be an all round blunder on their part To giiuit 
statutory majority to a community, would be to defy the Queen’a Proclamation of 
1857. Discussing the Minorities* Pact, the Sardar said that the British Tories had 
entered into a conspiraey with Mnssalmans and a handful of Angio-Indians. 

To the Mnssalmans he said that their economic, social, and political progreaa lay 
with the progress of other communities of the country. If they really dosirM better- 
ment of their community, they should join hands with those who were fighting for 
the attainment of constitutional advancement of the country. 

Sardar Ujjdl Singh, observed that it was surprising to him that Eng- 
lishmen who were considered to bo the founders of democracy were ignoring the 
same principle for others by granting statutory majority to a single community, 
which was opposed to both the Nehru and Bimon Reports. Continuing, be said the 
intention of the British Government was not to establish real Swaraj or scif-govern- 
meet to India. He warned the Government, that there would be a bitter agitation 
in case the Sikh rights were ignored. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh said that every effort was made at the R. T. 0. 
by esrtaiu British statesmen to make the Sikhs agree to the Minorilies Pact, but 
as it was not acceptable to the Sikhs, they did not agree. He accused those British 
statesmen of making false promises. 

Position of S. G. P. C. 

Sardar Bhag Singh made the following statement on behalf of the Stiiromani 
Gurdwnra Parfoandhuc Committee which was unanimously carried • 

“The political situation at present is so gloomy and critical that even n ligioua 
bodies, like the 6. G. P. C., that have nothing to do with politic s, cnii Imrdly re- 
main unufiVeted and unmoved by the dreary prospect. The nirnoiircd dt^cHioo of 
His Majesty’s Government to saddle the Punjab with a rule ol religious conimuual 
majority by methods, direct or indirect, is destined to spell the utter rui:i (*£ all ro- 
lations of mutual confidence, cooperation and corporate life which go to make a 
people and create a national Government. 

'Tt is seriously apprehended that in the event of this rumdor coming out true, 
not only the peace and progress of this Province, but those of the country as a 
whole would oe gravely prejudiced and conditions produced under which various 
communities would turn into ferocious beasts wrangling for suprem^y, a spectacle 
repulsive at once to God-fearing men and patriots and reflecting little credit on a 
nation whose lofty professions have been that interests of the Indian masses and 
minorities were a sacred trust with them. 

would be a mistake to assume that religious bodies would not take alarm 
onoer the circumstances. Indeed, it would be suicidal on their part if they did nos 
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mm thuHlTat to nftpiud Oieii intoratoTud the wdl-bc!ng of their foliowen 
nom tile effaoUi of the etorm which the black clou^ oyerbaDeinir the political 
hpriaon portend, ^igbn with Ihe 8. G. P. 0., ia not an emaacnlate obserranoe 
■ -55^^ form. On the other hnnde it ii full of practical and vigpKmB life, 
•netaining itaell and growing the xobnat and healthy life, apixitnally and physically 
Os ita deroteea* 

**llie 8. G. Pe a, takea timely notice of the dangers ahead, and ia fullv 
^ holding aloft the standard of Garn 

wbind oinghji, who longht againat communal tyranny and dieriahed the memo- 
ries of eqnntleto heroes who laid down their lives in the services of the weak and 


xne 8.G.P.G, declares in no unmistakable terms that the Khalsa 'will resist to 
the last man any attempt to establish a Oommunai BaJ in the Punjab/' 

Council of Achon 

ne lollowing resolution was moved from the chair and declared carried amid 
loud shouts of *8^ Sri Akal’ 

*^This conference resolves that a Oouncil of Action of 17 members, with power to 
eo opt n^re, be constituted to adopt necessary measures for carryiug out the pur-^ 
pose of the aforesaid resolution / a f 

a. Qu®* fiber Singh, Editor oi the “Sikh Sewak”, Sardar Avtar 

Hugh. Sardu Sant Singh. SardarSampuran Singh, Sardar tTijal Singh, Mian Obauou, 
(A Shiromani Akali Dal, Giani Kartar Biogh, Sardar Amar Singh of “Sher-i- 
rajab, ’ StfdarMt^inder Singh Bidhwan, Jathedar Fartap Singh, Sardar Bata Singh, 
Sarw Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Sai^ar Kharak Smgh ( now in jail ).” 

w last resolution puued by the eonference ran as follows 

conference reiterates the Sikh demand of 5 per cent representation in the 
tern I^i^ture, 6 per cent in the Frontier Province's Legislature and one Sikh 
Muster in the Oentral Cabinet, besides other demands embodied in the 17 '^points'’. 

With the exertion of one or two who were not present in the Conference^ all 
Im mombers of the Oonncil of Action took the following vow in the preaence of 
toe Guru Granth Sahib which was signed after being read out word by word 

lu the preeeuce of Guru Granth Sahib plwge that I shall not tolerate any 

sommi^ majority granted in any way to any particular eommunicy and take a 
vow that I Bhall try to light agaiost this by making every possible sacrifice. I 
pray may He give me power to fulfil my pled^". 


THE SIKH LEADERS’ MANIFESTO 

Over 30 leading Sikhs of Amritsar and some neighbonring districts issued the 
foUowing statement to the press on the 30th. July 

“We are surprised to read the news of Sir Mohammed Iqbal, having taken 
objection to the language used in certain Sikh manifestoes and meetings without 
for a moment regretting the extremely deplorable attitude adopted by his own 
community. When he regards safi^uards so essential for his community, which 
he calls an important all-India minority, why should he grudge these safeguards 
to the Sikhs, who oonsUtute a more im^rtant minority in the Paniab ? We do 
not know whether it is the Sikhs who are opposed to national advance or his 
own community. Every student of politics knows it full wdl that Mahomedans 
of the Muslim Oonfereoce way of thinking nave done all in their power to impede 
national advance, but perhaps arguments do not weigh with Uiat class whicn is 
obsessed with last of power. 

“From a number of Listances. it will be seen what an aggressive attitude the 
Mahomedaos have already adopted in many places and different spheres, whether 
they are in a majority in that place or in a minority. Nothing to speak of 
eramun^ riots involving loot, incendiarism and violence, 30 to 35 murders oi non* 
Mahpmedan Sahukars have been reported in the conne of a year. Life for non* 
llasllm)i fe becominr uneasy in many rural areas with a Mabomedao majority. 

Maelagan OoUego alfhir should servo as an eye-opener to : the British as 
^ell, who are indined to placate their Muslim friends. Such a small afiair, the 
ooeoneiMMi of which bad sotually been denied by the priucipai, was made the 
•ubieet of t serious communal struggle. Dr. Gokulc^d, the Punjab's Ministet 
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for Looal Mf-GoTernmont. has been heckled so much only when he attempted 
to nfform mnnieipid administation. Efeo a small lincidout like the removal of 
the Ly^lpor mnnioi]^ committee's scenery is sought to bo made out a serious 
eommuttsl issue of the first magnitude. In some of the speeches in that connec- 
tion Muslim speakers have declared their intention to take revenge ou the whole 
of the Punjab if that seesetary is removed. 

**Do thM instances indicate justice and fair play ? What more can we expect 
if the rule of the province is entrusted to that community which lis neither 
prepared to live as a peaceful minority nor desist from the aggressive spirit of a 
majority T It is on these grounds and several others that the Sikhs are not 
pFcparcd to tolerate communal raj. Otherwise wo have no grudge against the 
Manomedans as a community. It will be soon that only recently, when an opport- 
unity arrived, some of the prominent Sikh leaders cabled to the Secretary o' 
State to appoint a Muslim as Punjab's Governor." 

THE MUSUM-SIKH CONFERENCE 

A Moslem-Sikh Gonferenoe met at Satdar Bohan Singh's house at Simla on the 
8th. August to consider the future constitutton of the Punjab ai\d other connected pro- 
blems. Some Sikh leaders felt that in view of the rosolntions of the working committee 
of the Ail-Partics Muslim Conference passed at Delhi advising postponement of the 
procoodingB at Simla, there seemed to be little objection to going on with the pre- 
sent eonvorsatioo^ 

To this Malik Fcrosc Khan Noon who*^ had attended the meeting of the Muslim 
Conference Working Commlttoo replied that in his opinion the circnmtanccs in 
which to-day's meeting was held were very different from any contemplated by tho 
Muslim Conference Working Committee at its Delhi meeting. If at that meeting he 
and his colleagnes had foreseen the changed conditions under which tho Sikhs and 
Muslims had met to-day, he would never have recommended the postponement of the 
negotiations. Tho resumption of discussion to-day was, he said, entirely In accord- 
ance with the Working Committee at Delhi and the Muslims present to-day 
wished the conversation to continue. He undertook to write to each member of the 
working oommitee explaining tho situation. 

In view of the statement the meeting unanimously decided to proceed with 
the conversations. It was decided to appoint a sub-committee of the following to 
discuss and prepare a draft arrangement Raja Sir Daljit Singh, Sir Bunder Singh 
Mtjiihia, Sir Jogendra Singh, bardar Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sanmuran Biugh, Oiani 
Sber Singh, Giani jBIartar Singh, Sardar Bant Singh, Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Masidar Singh, Sir Scorned Jqbal, Sir Zulfikar AH Kbau, Malik Foroze Khan. 
Noon, Haji Rahim Baksh, Mian Shah Nawaz, K. 15. Ahmad Yar Khan 

l^utatana, Malak Mohammad Dio, Nawab Sir Mehr Shah, Kana Firoz Uddin. 
Mtulvi Ahmed Ali. 

The Sub-Committee met for three days only, from the llih to 13th August, at 
Simla, but the negotiations did not lead to a succesful result as there was a funda- 
mental difference of opinion on tho point that the Muslims insisted upon their clear 
majority over all other communities in tho Punjab, while Sikhs were not prepared to 
entertain any such proposal. The Conference thereafter brokedown. 

THE LYALLPHR SIKH CONFERENCE 

The Sikh Gonferenoe was held at Lyallpur on the 17th. October, when 

ra^U Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed for national unity and mutual 

^dsratanding as that was the only way to change the communal award, 
said : "We have solved a part of tho communal problem by settling 

depressed classes’ problem. There was great oppression to the Governmeptw 

sward. Christians, Sikhs and Indian women are all against it and now the Muslims 

uso feeling sgainst it and trying for its modificatioo. I admit tb^e are many 
JjMlims in favour of the award, but tho voice of the country is with us. Wo 
vomu try to find a settlement acceptable to al! communities. Tho Muslims and 
should conciliate each other.' He appealed to tho audience to open temples 
*0 ^ untouchables and not give them a chance of complaint. , , , 

Nofwidro Nath said he was accused by tho Muslims to bo Um insUgato^f 
oppoeiUou to the communal award. But he strongly denied the clur». The 
■outluid fimnns gave separate electorates oud the Government acquitted itself by 
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•tying tbtt their deeiiioa w« bleed oa the Lnokoow piet, Ha pointed thit the Tm 
Qofcrnment wm food of acpemtion on which a recent proof wm the Ottawa agteeaeat 
When Bfanlana Shankat Ali wired to the Viceroy his attention was drawn by his £i. 
oeliency to the statement of the separatist lesdm. He said the Hindu were the most 
•guiered party as thqr were not given representation eren aooordtng to their peon, 
lanon. Ho coaid not noderstand why separate eleetorates were thinst on the rao- 
iab when the minorities here demanded joint eleetorates. He appealed te an 
hottoarable scttlemont between the rariou eommnnities. 


Bbsolusionb 

Eight lesoinlions were passed onanlmouly at the Oonferenoe. The first 
ezpNsiied the opinion that the commnnal award wu not aeoeptable to the 9tkhs and 
urged that no constitntion based on this decision be introdneed. It also ealled npoo 
erery Sikh to oppose it with all his migdit if such a constitntion was to be introdu- 
eod in utter disregard of their demand. 

This resolution was supported, among others, by Pandit Malaviya and Rnia 
Karendra Nath. 

The second resolution recommended to the Khalsa uaroar to take a plebiscite on 
the communal decision. 

The third resolution called upon ercry Sikh to take to Swadeshi as the first ate) 
against the award. 

The fourth resolution, while appreciating the negotiations set on foot for a com 
munal agreement, urged that no precipitate steps be taken without ascertaining tb 
views of all minorities. 

The fifth called upon the Sikhs to carry on the struggle for swaraj in cooperaiioi 
with the fellow communities. 

The sixth urged upon the Oovernment to revise the land revenue rates. 

The seventh protested against rule by ordinance and the urinciules underlying 
the proposed Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

lue eighth ealled upon the Sikhs to eradicate the curse of uotonchability. 


THE BENGAL SIKH RIGHTS’-CONFERENCE 

The Bengal Sikh Bights’ Conference commenced at the Town Hall, Calcutta on 
the 30tb, November under the presidentship of Sirdar Kharak Singh. The hall was 
packed with delegates and visiton} numbering about 6,00 including about 500 Sikh 
ladies. The proceedings commenced with Sikh and Bengali national songs. 

After Sirdar K. S. Bhaizada had read messara appreciating the efiorts of 
the organisers from Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Sirdar Bhag Singh, and others, Sirdar 
Malook Singh Bedi, chairman, weloomod the idclggates io a neat speech detailiog 
the pnrpnso of the couiurcncQ. 


President's Address 

Sirdar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address said 

**We nave met here on a very grave occasion, an occasion of deep importance 
for the future peace and prosperity of the country. We have met here to consider 
w^t position wj arc to occupy lii any future system of government which is dow 
in the making, lii 1928 a scheme of constitutional reforms was framed whiw 
was embodied in the Nehru Report and which completely ignored the rights of 
Sikhs. Happily that report, in consequence of our agitation, was revoked in 1939 
and Congress agreed '*that in the event of a communal solution . being fooim 
necessary under any future constitution no solution will be acceptable to the 
Congress which does not give full satisfaction to the Sikha and other minoriti^. 
This is tho promise held out to us, but at the same time we must recognise w 
^is is a promise based ou an uudetermiDod future and would only be honoared 
if we have power behind our demand and wo are in a position to enfor<^ die 
covenant. Our object in being hero to-day on the eve of tho Allahabad Gonfenmee 
is to define our claims and to perfect our organisations so that our claim may nave 
the support of an organised community behind it. 1 have always held that w 
onlv commendable ambitton for us was to work for Puma Swaraj L e. compter 
indepeodeoce.” Coutiuamg Sirdar Kharak Singh said : 'The authors oi the 
by deman^ng Dominion Status for India almost lowered the flag and dwaw 
tho ideal*” 
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MBpistaMBti isd Ml lUii in mj liamble 10 vankn^flE^ai 

SSoSTSd to RMrna ama;^- inXdSk Donom^ vS m 

fleetonlB ii a ilMK iiiod». The potitioD it uid Ihhi nlwm itm to 
• Bon-oowii^ Btlioatl GKifmiiMt. PimU 


ii« moot cm Cfftn-ht^ init^ Mo|( done to 1 M. We an admllMljr an In- 
partanl ^ dfatmet a^inoritj and tltona^ a maior part of onr popniirtion inhabit! 


iNfOod the North-Waat Fcontier 


uonffliont the langtli and breadth of India, fkoai 
PiofiDce to Aaaam and enn in Bnnna and aonth- 
rabiul {Deoeta) State. Hiitoriealij wo won lha 
^ laiigest atake. Onr rii^ta in Bo^, tho U» P., 


tlw O. r., EHna ana outer proTioces reqntn adeqnate pioteotion. We ha?o onr 
•tood by the national morement doing onr ntmoat to help the national eann, and 
thfoagfaont oommnnal oontroveniee that hate raged round the qneBtion of mpraaen- 
tadon in the ftriona legialatana of the eonntry anring leoent yean, we hate alwayo 
relied upon doe recognition and jut appreoiation of the queetion of Sikh npiWMn- 
tation by onr Hindu and Mnslim brethren. Bnt it paina me to lay that onr attitndo 
hti been mieoonatrned into aeqaieBcence in an one^aided arrangement. It will ha 
wdl to remember in thia oonneetion that the Sikha’ aaerifioea and anfferinga In no- 
tkmal canae hare been aa mneh aa eight timea fhoae of the Hindna and MnaUma 
put together.*’ 

’The Pr^er-a deeiaion, aa even a ehild can aee, ia glaringly in favour of Mnallma^ 
Ghriatiana, Anglo-Indiana and Eurt^na. For example, the Indian Ghriatiima, 
Anglo-Indiana and Enropeana, who profeaa the aame refigion, Chriatianity. are divi- 
ded into different oommnnitiea and the Government haa atrengthenod their poaition 
by giving theae eommnnitiea aemrate repreaentation with heavy^weightage in the 
oaae of each oommunity. The Enropeana in Bengal though 25,vXX) in number an 
given 10 per cent repreaentation in the Bengal u>uneil, while Sikha with 18 per 
cent of the Punjab population and paying 40 per oent of the provineial revenue!, 
with thonaanda of their edncational and reiigiona inatitntiona, with million! worth 
of charitable endowmenta have been placed in a poaition of anbordination in a pio- 
vinoe which they once ruled and in which they nave the largeat atake. No wondw 


vmoe wmcb they once ruled and in which they have the largeat atake. No wonder 
that then ia a deep feeling of reaentment aweeping the length and breadth of India 
againat the irrational communal deeiaion, and we believe it can never receive the 
approval of the world to force half the population oi a province againat ita wiahaa 
into a poaition of perpetual aubordination, and the world knowa that the Sikha have 
taken a vow not to anbmit to it 

"The inemdty of the deeiaion ia farther obvioua from the fact that the Sikha 
ontaide the Pnnjab have no place in the Premier*! deeiaion. In Bengal, the U. P. 
and other ptovincea the Sikha are at leaat aa important aa the other minotity 
eommnnitiea. if not more. Yet the latter have been given reproaentatioa more than 
thn are entitled to and the Sikha are completely ignored, la thia, 1 aak, an idtempt 
to hold the bidance between eouflicting righta and claima f All that we aak ia a 
fair Add and no favour. 

“While I am on thia aubjeet I mnat, with your permiaaion, declare with all the 
emphaaia at my command that the Sikha have reaofved to reaiat the introdnetion 
oi any new eonatitntion baaed on the Premier’a deeiaion. 1 am alao aware of the 
that the deeiaion haa an air of finality abont it, Bnt who doea not know that 
Cnnon’a partition of Bengal waa equally final. The partition of Bengal under 
gaaaure of pubue opinion had to be reoalied and the world would aee that the 
Ftemier*B deeiaion on the oommnnal queation remain! a dead letter to be found 
iy in the archivea of public librariea. The oommnnal deeiaion of tto Britin 
tfovenunent haa already been condemned from hnndreda of pnlpita and platfonna. 

SECOND DAY--CALCVTTA, UU DEOBMBBB 1932 

RaaolulioBa Paaaad 


? R.Oonference leaeaembling on the next the day, the im. Daeanbar, the loHowhig 

■aaointiona were poaaqd after dtaeuaaion 

nu, eonieniioe on^iatiedly deduw ito imaiediate kimI h omaptato li ai f 
. 4t 
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dence foe Indio and •tondt for n notkmol Oovomment boied on the prineiple of 
toinl eleetoimie, with no niemtiQn ol Mole lor any eommnnity, throngbont lad^ 
Dirt in eoM eommnnalitin ie maintained in any ehape or form in any prorioee, the 
BPdM foriding ontiide the Pnniab demand similar rqpreoentation and wdg^tiige ai 
ii gifen to any other minority oommnnity In those ptovineeB. 

*'llhis eonferenee stronidy eondemns the eommnnal award of the Premier, which 
in the opinkm of this eonferenee, is his|i!y detrimental to the best mterests of the 
eonntry in genersl and the 8ikh oommuntty in partienlar. 

"In eiew of the fact that Enropeans and Anglo-Indians in the Pnnjab, Bengo] 
the U. K and 0. P. and other prorinees are gi?en reservation of seats in the loetl 
InrtBlataTeB, Sikhs residing in prorinees other than the Pnojab i^ the U. P., Bengal 
Buiar and Orissa, Assam, the U. P., Bombay, Burma and Sind, may also be given 
the same rights and privileges in rmrd to their r^resentation in the aforesaid 
le|d>1atnreB and local Bodies taking into consideration their namerieai strength, 
their eoonomie position and the revenue and taxes paid by them to the Qovemmeot. 

"Whereas the Interests of the Sikhs in provinces other than the Panjab are at 
stake without adequate representation and weightase, this conference most emphati- 
eidly imjsresses upon the Khalsa Darbar and the Sikh representatives at the lorth- 
connng unity Oonference not to give thdr final consent to any settlement nnleu 
and until the rights and interests of Sikhs outside the Punjab are protected to 
their entire satishmtion. 

"HUb conference fully appreciates the efforts of the conveners of the Unity 
Oonference to establish peace aad good-will between the various communities of 
India at Allahabad and prays to the Almighty that He may grant them wisdom 
enough to do full justice to the different communities of India. 

"That a permanent body of representatives elected from each of the provinccB 
outside the Punjab be formed with a view to hold an annual oonference ox all Sikh 
xeptesentatives, at such place and at such time as may be agreed upon by the 
said body, to promote social, educational, economic and cultural fellowship amoss 
the Sikhs residing in these provinces^’^ 


THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS’ MANIFESTO 

The folloiring; is the text of the m«iifeito‘(aecordiQff tothe ‘The Times of Indie*^ 
to the Christian ooinmanity, issued by thir^-soFeo IndisD Christian leaden^ dated 
the lOlh. October 1932 !- 

It has become evident daring tho lost few weeks that there is a oonsidenble 

a of opinion amongst Ghristiaus in this country and spociaily smongrt Indian 
iaos, which is opposed to the grant of a separate electorate to the Christians 
at least in the form laid down in the Communal Award. Throe of the mam reasons 
for this opposition are as fol lows 

(1) The award stamps the followers of Jesus Christ as a cornmnnsl entity wttn 
distinct political interests of then own, but it is the essence of the wimie conoep* 
lion of the Ghnrch of Christ that it transcends all difference of communitj or r^ 
or caste in one all embracing brotherhood. Thus the tnclusion of Christians In toe 
Communal Award is a direct blow to the nature of the Church pt Christ. 

(2) Tho Award will act as a disruptive force within the Christiim Church itsell. 
In many electoral divisions the rival candidates will belong to different denomina- 
tions and to different caste origins, and the elections will inevitably wm to ioe 
iniensifying of denominations, differences and to the revival of old caste aistincnons 
which are in the process of being forgotten. This has often happened In thejw 
through tho L^islative Council elections, ao^ under the present Award, is oouna 
to happen again to the great damage of the Church. ^ ^ 

(3| By tie present Awa^, the Christians are cut off froni the rest of w 
counts. We are prevented from throwing in our jot with the whole nation Md 
lanxod as a particular sect seeking for its own protection. Now, even, If tne maiw 
be viewed from the point of view of self-interests, it is surely evident thw the 
interests of Christians would bo better preserved by their winning the sympatny 
and support of the country throngb a truly national outlcmk and spirit toM ny 
maintaining a very small boay of special representatives in the Council coosen oy 
themselves, . u* u.. 

In isLCt we are bound by the principles of one religion to take a mgber line 
than that of self-interest and to set an example of losing our own life to flno ii. 

Government has announced its readiness to alter the Award in favour ofonr 
alternative proposals which command the general assent of the KJKinp wncmeo, 
and the purpose of this letter is to try to test the extent of tlw fWing whjgi 
exists among the Indian Christians in favour of the abolition, or, at lcast| uie 
modideatio!! of separate electorates for them. , ^ . ... . . w- • 

The exact form of such alteration or .modihcation would have te be settled by a 
Oonferenoe of representative leaders which could be called later, if the response to 
this and similar appeals seems to warrant It. , ^ 

It certainly would not in tha present state of Chnstian opinion ^ poj^Ie te 
dispense with reserved seats. What we ask at the ^ 

withrat committing themselves to the details of any 
like to see the provision in the award of separate ^ 

should send their names at once to Acharya, Christa Seva Sanght, Poona D, wno, 
is acting as Secretary for this purpose. . . , .. nnuiklA. lo 

We would ask^them also to make ^his letter known a^Wcly as possl^^^ 
that the trno poeitioa of ChrisUan opinion on this sabject may bo, as far as 
possible, ascertained. 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The Indton OiristiMD Confercaoe eommMeed iU •K. ^92“ 

OmnImt at the praniMe of the Serreet* of Indlw Soaetjr. Dr. F. X. O* Boiua 

I. a e. (tetiied). m. l. a. vm »ot«d to the chair. 

Mr. A. Soarer, oae of the ornolabiK ■eeteUriee,.iB^e ■ ““ 

meris and DnrDoae of the eonierenee. Tho idea of tho centeeoc e wo e y gss 
piooiioent memtani of both tho Oathdic and Proteelant eeetioos from all of«P 
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lodfe mrawBliiig §11 polnto of ikm to meet and endetfonr to aitife at aome 
eooeliiatona. Mr. Soarea had gone down to Bladraa to explain the obM 
Of the eonlefenee and after being aaanred of participation in the eontawee 
N eefeval leadere inelnding Bao Bahadnr PannlnMTaia, the aeeretariei laraed 
faifllalioBa to about 85 Indian Chi^tian public men in all the prorlncea. 

A number of meeaagea were read conveying the viewa of thoae inyited to the 
eouteence who for aome reaaon or other were unable to attend. Important among 
othen were meeaagea from Mr.N* Jordan, president of All-India Ohristiaa Oon- 
teeBoe. Dr. a Muthn, Madras. Mr. a a Binkherjee, Calentte. Prol E. Ahmad 
Bhah, M. £. a Lucknow. Mr E. Mayadaa, m. l. o. Ferospore, Bai Bahadnr N. E, 
Mukherje^ AUahabad, Mr. J. IL David, B^trar of the Allahabad UniveroHjJDr. 
E. Adrvatham, Professor of Philosophy, Lucknow University, Principal &. B. Boy, 
Banehi, Mr. & L. Ballia Bam, Lahore, the Rev. Mr. Nichola Boy, sfilUmg, the Bt. 
Bev. the Bishop of Kumbakontm, Bardar Bodrignes, Yeotmal, the Rt Bev. the Bishop 
of Domakal, Dr. Oollaco, M.L.C. Bombav, Dr De Monte Bd>lloo, Bombay. Almost 
all of them were in favour of joint efectorate in some shape or other. Thm was 
also an important telegram from Mr. B. L. Ballia Bam, Semtary of the All-India 
Christian Oonlerence saying that replies reodved from the membm of the All-India 
Christian Obnieienee Oonncil favoured joint electorates with reservations. Largely 
signed statements disapproving of separate electorates and two telegrams, one 
from the Punjab Christian League and the other from a meeting hold in Karachi 
supporting serrate electorates were also read. 

The conference then proceeded to discuss a draft resolution on religious and cul- 
tural rights, placed before the meeting. Considerable diacnasion eeaned on the variona 
pointa aiiaing ont of the draft and the conference agreed in general principles and 
appointed n smnll drafting committee to prepare a suitable statement of rights for 
the approval of the conference. 

Ihe Conference adjourned at this atago, but met again on the next day, the 
IM. October with Dr. F. X. De Souaa in the chair. A telegram was read from 
Mr. D. Thomna m. l. a of Tioneveljv, that Tinnevelly Christiana favonred joint eleet- 
iilei with reservation of seats. The adjourned discussion regarding the demand 
for communal quota for Indian Christians in aervices eontinned for an hour when 
it WM found that opinion waa evenly divided in regard to the propriety of makiDg 
■ueh a demand. 

Dr. 8, K, DaUo was then called upon by the chair to speak ou the electorate 
problem. The speaker briefly traced the nistory of communal electorate in India 
and explained the position he took up at the last Bound Table Conference. Curious- 
ly he said the exteosion of separate electorate system progressed along with the 
ioereasiog proteatation in Livonr of democracy ever since the Morley-Minto reforms 
and the oommunal award was given at the request of the Conanltative Committee 
in which Ohriatians were not lepreaented. Whatever the value of it might be 
for powerful miooritiea, such as the Europeana and Muslima, it was diaaatrous to 
the Indian Christiana for whom the only safety was the goodwill of the majority. 
The greatest evil of the system was that it rendered difficult friendly negotiatioDB 
with other oommunities. It did not really protect thdr interests, and it tended to 
maintain a dull average in isolated groups. Bepsrate dectorates lor Christians 
edsted only in ^ Madras Ptesideney and it was now being foroed upon the 
eommunity in the other provinces. 

Mr. Ghakfcarai supported Dr. Dstta by instancing the experienoes from Madraii 

Several membera took part in the discussion, it being agreed that aignmentB 
in favour of Joint and separate deetorates were adequately presented to the eon- 
teenoe. A eommittee of the folbwing dx ddegates, lepreseDting both the vie^ 
equally, was then appointed to prepare an agi^ statement to be placed before toe 
eonlBienoe in the afternoon sesaion. Dr.8.K. Datta, Mr. B. B. Ghakranazayan, Dewan 
Bahadur AnuryaBwaml Mndaliiur, the Bev. Mr. B. 8. Modak. Mr. A. Soares ud 
Mr. A. & Tribnuwan. The eommittee came to UDanimons decision whieh Is embo- 
died in the Idbwing resolution 

*11iis eontoence alter a diieusdon on the question of representation of the Indian 
OhristluDS in ths IqglditureiL finds that there wm a general, though not unaai- 
SMMi iu favour of ehapging the oommunal award and appofnta a ooraitm 

eondafigcd Dr. De Sousa, Sr. Datta, and Mr. B. L. Bdlb Bam 
Mr. Arogyaswaad MndaUar. Bao Bahadnr Panniiidvnm Of agredng) and Mr. 
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TbfjsooUnM in of thuki to Ihe elnicmM, Ite 

oticuid^g ■eentetiM, tha ^ India Booiatyaad othm who hripad to Mki 

the eonieram a anaeaaa. ^ J^ia «onleranea wm than dadand dOMd amiM aeiMa 
of gnat antliiniuitt and tha ball monndad {with haartj aheen for tha pndtei 
Di, MtU, Dmm Bdiadnc AioforMwami •Mndallair, Mr.f Ohakiaaaajaa, tba 
oigiiiiaiiig aeeratariea and othan in whiah tha fiaiton haaitilj foinad. 


Iba following ia tho final form of the atatamant on Fnndamantal BWhIa wbUh 
by agnemant waa reoommendad to be embodied in the conatitntion (nadlnlta 
on religioaB and aaltnral right) t-<l) Erery paraon in tha Indian manlion 
or Common-wealth ahall be fna to profeaa and nraetiaa Ua niigion 
indndiog tha rig^t of making eon?onioiia, and anbjeet to pnbUe onrder and aMWa- 
lity. eiaroiaa nghta of pnblie worahipu (2) All eomnranitiaa or idigiona bodfiaa 
and organiaationa ahall by their dnlj oonatitntad anthoritiea be fna to rmlale 
their ritaa and worahip and Internal diaeipline withont intarfaranaa. TImj dmll ba 
entitled to aaqnin, own. tranafer, hold in trnat and adminlatar iMifaBMi 
and ehariCabla and educational inatitntiooB anbiaet to the general dfil kwa. 
(3) No rdi^on or its followera ahall be giren a apceiar atatna or paa- 
lemtial treatment in the matter of endowmenta or oflka. nor ahall any 
diaability be impoaed on any one merely on account of eban^ in religion. No one 
ahall by reason of creed or caate be diaorlminatod againat in regard to pnblie 
employment, office or honour and the ezereiae of lawful profeaaion, trade or 
indnatiy. (4) (A) Efory community, rdigioua organiaation, edncatiooal aaaodation 
or prirate lodifidual aball be free to eatimliah aohoola and ooUegea for the pnrpoaea 
of rdigioua and secular education. Inatitntlona of aecnlar education ahall be anbisBt 
to and general teats and conditions as may be preaoribed from time to time to 
obtain reecmition from the State and equitable granta-ln-aid. (B) In eaae tha 
State should aa a matter of policy decide on State education for all olaaaea and 
creeds, such communities as bare eonacientioos objection to aueh common and 
neutral adioola ahall be allowed to maintain schools of their own and ahall raoeifa 
atate recognition and granta-ln-aid. (5) Family and marriage laws and reeogniaad 
customs are hereby guaranteed, except when opposed to humanity, public order and 
decency. (6) No macrimination at all shall be exercised against foreign rdigioas 
organisations carrying on religious, educational and charitable work in the eountry. 

THE U. P. CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Presiding at the annual Protineial Conference of the Indian Ghriatiaa Aaioeia* 
Uon held at Lucknow on the29th. October, Mr. N. Jordon of Moradabad condemned 
the communal award on the ground, among others, that it made the Indian Chrls tkas 
a separate entity' and the repreientation giren to them by the Premier waa not folr. 
He iavonred joint electoratea with xeaerration of seats on a formula similar to the 
Mohamed AW acheme and certain other safeguards and auggeated to the All-Partia^ 
Oonferenoe to arrire at a workable understaDdiog. He also condemned the pcraonnel 
of the third Bound Table Oonferenoe ae being packed with separatiata and haviM no 
CSiriatianB on it. Beferring to unemploymeot which waa Increasing among .Obris- 
tiaoa« he thought that participation in the Swadoiki movement was the best 
remedy and ezprecsed appreciation id the dignity of labour. 


E. AMhirvaiham, chairman of the reeeplion committee, deplored themtrtioa 
of the foreign mode oi dieae, food and manners so common among Indian Ch ri^n a 
and said that it waa detrimental to indigenoua intereits 
unity, ho daelaied: *Let the whole of the Indian Ohria^ oommiuuv w ww 
off wier than stand in tha way of n^oal progress.*’ . Depoupoiag tito ^ Premiars 
^ proposed unoondiuonal 


they ahoukl, as ChriatiaBi trait them ateoe that atae oould bring poaoa to ladk. 
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adfoatUag tiB W te deatonlM vm nieetod aad tha eoBtetDca 
•wgjid jm ai p ww im s itoitB to ‘eomtcato with the othic commanitiH to 
wonfai te aa apaed aat th ae a t to laplaea ua award oa the baria of Joiat eleeto- 
ntet with ramfstioii of Mite*’ 

Tbe coolenooe ippolnlad a eommillas of 12 neiiiben to oootidar the propoeels 
emd toil miglil be omHa Hb the aeoNdited repieaeotatiTea of the 


THE ALL-INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The llHlia leeaioii of the AIMndia Ckmferenoe of Indian ChrietianB oommenoed at 
MeKpnr m the Slat Daeaaiber, Dfa 5. JT. Datia presided. Mr. P. K. Salve, c^r- 
asu of the noeption committee, in wdoomiofl; the delegates said the Premier’s award 
had igooied his oommanitj inasmneh as the principle of wmghtage which had been 
pnM to other minority communities had been denied to them. He farther declared 
Ua nith in joint dectorate lor his community. They could not be brought into close 
aseori afton with the other communities under separate electorates. In spite of 
Ofy wM m ing evidence in favour of joint electorates before the Simon Oommission 
and the Lothian Oommittee the oommunal award imposed separate electorates. 

The IVeeidmtt in the course of his lengthy speech said they were entitled to 
npodiate the communal award in so far as Indian Christiana were coneerned, as 
th^ had not been given adequate representation. He pointed out that Kao Bahadur 
Fanniiaelvam had given out the whole ease of Indian Ohristiaos in the Bound 
Table Ooninence b;r entering into the Minorities’ Pact He urged different sects of 
Cliristlans to unite in civic life, spMially the youth to cooperate in attempts to 
m ake their central organisation and provincial branches much more stronger th^n 
they were at present. He suggesbki the formation of an action oommittee which 
would be prepared to take active measures in furthoriog their social, economic and 
political interests. 

BeCsrring to the constitutional advance, he said their judgment must at present 
be in suspense but suggested to the Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and 
other political prisoners, if they desired that the coming constitution should be 
considmed in its proper perspective. 

Mr. JRalia Bam proposed a vote of thanks to tho delegation of Christians at 
the Allahabad Unity Oonference and recounted tbe delegation’s work expressing 
ntMhctlon with the agreement arrived at. 


Rcsolwtioas Passed 

She Oonlsrenee passed unanimously the following resolutions 
’’Ihe Oonference while not in a position to formulate a definite or well-informed 
opinion on the scheme of constitutional advance as it has emerged from the Bound 
Table Obnlennibe and the important speech of Sir tiamuel Hoare, places on record 
its conviction .that no scheme will be acceptable to Indian opinion uniess it eontem- 
plntea a real and effective transfer of authority to the Central and Provincial Icgis- 
missb In lu Judgment the country recognises tbe necessity of such safegnaras 
an maf be shown to be demonstrably in the interests of India. However, it is 
of opinion that tbe safeguards as aonounced by Sir Samuel Hoare in his speech are 
oseosive and unaecessary. This Conference supports the point of view eimressed 
bf fihr T> & Bapm and sir. Jayakar in their memorandum to the British Govern* 
an pnbliabed in'tho dally press. 

Beghtb w Mxwobixieb 

Oonference Is eomhatleany of opinion that tbe rights of the minorities 
be saieipiardcd by dimnile provisions m the statute and by the creation of 
and provincial inter-eommnnal boards or bureaux. It is oippoaed to m 
of deafi^ith this nubj^ Iqr special powers to the Goyernor for 
ipose^ The Oonlerenoe ban notieea with keen diuppointment the 
on the part of the Goverament to nominate on the third Bound Thble 
in ^ ^ Ohxlitian eommuni^, the third largest 

OOlOf OVAK SsnuDUHT 

notes with geiat satiffaerinn aad heq^ for the onooens of te 
of the lendsm of te vnrionn eommnnite in te 
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asi 


?*S***" A “* • •gteement on nnUonal nnd conmniMl 


It hopes this amement baa^ on the iceognition of tmch otber*o iMritinate 
daim will payo the way to the removal ^eommiinal f -.r.— 


T*1T**" nnun jMnnv Min* ■***# nCIUUvai Qj 

nalisation of the true goal of a united India. 


i fear and dlatxnaUmd the 


Nbgotiatiohs with Cathoucs 

"This eonlerenco considers it essential that there shonld be tme o(H>peralion 
and onited action l^eeo the Catholics and ProtesUnts, conoeming all dvic 
matters and the participation of Indian Chnetiane in the public life of the country. 
It, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of Dr. a K. Datta. Rai Bahadnr 
A. O. Mnkeijca, Rai Bahadnr N. K. Muker^, the Rev. R Baskin 
F. E. ZachariflR, Mr. Balasingham Setya. Mr 8. C. Mukcriea, and 
Ram. to negotiate with the Catholics, and in conjunctiou with them 
and means to organise the community more effectively. The ' 


^ Datta, Rai Bahadur 

the Rev. B. Bhaskare, Mr. Oliver, 
' B. L. Rallia 
devise ways 
Conference authorises 


the committee to agree to all necessary changes in the constitution of the All-India 
Conference of the Indian Christiana to meet the Catholics, or to create a new 
organisation if necessary. 


Faith ut Joint Electoratcs 

**This conference reiterates Itf. previous resolutions declaring that soparatc elseto- 
rates arc mimical to the best interests of the nation and the community. It 
reatBrma its faith in joint electorates with rceervatiou of scats for a penod of 
10 years. 

Repkksentation in Legislatures 

'^Tlie conference places on record its appreciation of the work of the Indian 
Christian delegation to thr Unity Conference. It expresses its full eonfidenee. 
in them. It supports the submissions made by the delegation to the Unity 
Conference, namely, 

(1) That in Bfadras the Indian Christian community be definitely mentioned 
in the agreement as an important minority community. 

(2) That seats in the l^slatnres be reserved for Indian Christians as follows 
Central Legislature 2 peroent., Bengal 2, Assam 2, Central Provinces 1, f^nitb 
.% Bfadras 12, United Provinces 2, Sind 1. Bihar and Orissa 2, Bombay S. 

If Unity Efforts Fail 

*'In case the • Ihrts of the Unitv Conference at AHsbabad do not most with 
snceeas, or the agreements arrivea at by it are not acceptable to His Majesty's 
Government, this conference recommends that the Indian Christian civic 
organiaatiou of the provinces endeavour to come to a settlement with the 
community or commanities concerned in the general coastitucncics. on the basis 
of icdnt m^toratcB with reservation of seats. 


Mahomed All Formula 

"The following rcaolntion be received and remitted to provincial branches for 
consideration rTbis conference places on reord its conviction that the Mehomed 
AK formnla in any form to any extent in the system of joint-elcetorate is 
pieiadicial to the best interests of the Indian Christian community and eoo- 
•equently rejects it in its entirety.’ 


Release of Political Prisoners 

"The conference is cmidiatically of the opinion ;that Mahatma O^dhl ^ dl 
civil disob^icnce movement prisoners riiould bo released forthwith. Thip is 
essential if the good-will or cooperation of India is to bo secured in working the 
new eonstitution. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 

THE C P. WOHEin COHFERENCE 

Tbc liith MRioB of the C. P. Sontb Women’s Ckmlerenee wss held si Nsffimr on 
the JOlh. Ocishsr in the Ueg^ Thestre ondor the preshleiitahlp of ifrs. tamMndhai 
Mkrkkar of Bombay. Jfrt. Cama, ehairmaa, reecptton oommittee, in mefeomlnx the 
dflffjjfge imBfested apoa the mthcrinK the t^ceatcr need of edneation among Borneo 
•ad demanded moie npresentition to tromen on the loeal bodies. 

Ibe presidont, Mn. Htrickar, in the eonrsc of her spooeh, pleaded that women 
shonld be so educated as to dcraop thdr physical, intellectnal and practical side in 
Older that they may be sclf'snpporting and help their men-fslk in national or |do- 
mestie emeigcndea. 

lhaebing co-education, the president expressed herself in Ha faTonr where no 
peofiaion coold be made for aeparate eancatioii of girls. The president referred 
next to the numerous social activities that needed help from Indian womanhood, 
•ttdi as, the removal of untouchability. inter-relirious nnity and promotion of inter- 
caste marriages sod strongly plesdod for the rigid observance of the Bwadeabi cnlt. 
expreaaed hCT appreciation of Prof. Karve’s services in the cause of higher edu- 
estJbn of women and also, the work of Pandit Malariya’s Hindu Uaiveraity and 
Dr. Tagore’s Vishwabharati. After wishing success to the local newly started 
College for Women, she suggestea that the All-India Women’s Conference should 
affiliiSe itself to foreign institutions working on the same lines, so ns to make con- 
aiderable progress. Concluding, she said that their prominent institutions alwnys 
supported joint electorate, which however had been iraored in the Premier’s Com- 
munal Award, and she advised men and women to demand adult franchise to solve 
tho vexed problem of electorates. 

Besolutions 

BesblatlonB wishing long life to Mahatma Qandhi for his efforts in the cause of 
arsdleation of untouenability. urging the Government to take over the control of 
primary girls’ schools from such local bodies as were Inefficient to run them, de- 
manding more mon^ to be spent over women’s education both by the Government 
and kMiu bodies, enjoining upon women to adopt Swadeshi to rid the country of 
its aoODOmic poverty, demanding better housing facilities for women teachers in 
villilges, asking for compulsoiy physical training for girls, urging for tbc removal 
of nnlouchability from the Hindu society and proposing the boycott of the Legisla- 
tive Coandls as long as represeotation to them was based on communal lines were 
adapted. 


THE OUOH WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Presiding at the sixth snnnsi conference of the Ondh Oonstitncncy of the All- 
India Women’s Conference on Educational and Social Reforms, held in the Lsibagh 
Girls’ School Hall, Dioknow. on the 22iid. October. Mrs. E. if. Eawatuity, wife of 
Ife. Justice Nsnavntty, jndge of the Chief Gonrt of Oudh, Lucknow said : 


Daring the last ten years I have watched with intense interest the broach that 
has been made in the pnrdah wall, and nowhere in Oudh is tho advance more 
SBarlnd than in Lucknow which is the social (if not the political) capital of tho 
United Pcorinoes of Agra and Oudh. On behalf of tho conferciioe I welcome tho 
■dvanoe midej>y the Habomedan and Hindu ladies of these provinces in coming 
oat ol pordsh and coarsgeoaslv discarding deep-rooted and ancient prejadioes. A 
gnxt deal of credit Is due in the first instance to the Women’s Conference held • in 
1926 in Fbona. the M eapitsl of the P^wis. At that eonlerenoe lor the first 
tioM pofdah women esine out strongly with their views and openly deoonnoed 
the pnidah. This was the first and most saeeeasfnl attack on the pnidsh syetem 
nnd we ladks are very gratelal for this conrageons attempt to get rid of thepardab. 


Aa a practical atop here in L n e kn ow 1 may mention the eflbrts of the enlightened 
mtvrnl UmU ^ i^oSuiaoin ni fan imekaow Uaivecaitj who lUrted thn 
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Ckmti Olnb and made it a aattM and nabreakaUe rale to tbeir etnb that 
eoaU baooaw a member of elnb who did not brine his wife or hie bvwu-m 

sirter or dan^^tw or other, near relation of his ont of pntdah. It was a tsct 
i*j1? ■"<! It has dcserredly met with (treat saeeess, 

and the thanks of the ladies of Lucknow are aUo due to the organisers of this elnbl 

We ate liring at preMt fa rera stirring times. Great and fer-teadiing ehaagea 
are taking place fa India. The ,etonges are not oniy political but aoblai ud 
eeoiioaii& Hr# Gandhi haa been inflaciicing the social and political destinies it India 
dhrng the last dee^ and more. This is not the time nor the place to speak of 
bis political aetlTiUM, but I voice your own sentiment when I say emiAatiwIly 
that we axe deeply beholden to him lor his social activities. Only last month by 
his fut lor one week he performed a miracle the like of which haa never been 
witnessed across the length and breadth of this fair land of ours. At one stroke 
he smashed untonchability and lifted the unfortnnate and degraded members of the 
Bo-oalled depressed classes to the level of the high caste or twioe-bom Hindu* 
This was a social advance that could not have been achieved under ordinary condi'* 
tions in less than a centurv. The tremendous moral pressure exorcised 
by Mr. Gandhi upon the minds of high caste Hindus and of the members of 
the depressed’ classes alone mode such an advance possible, an advance which ie 
nothing short of miraculous. And need 1 say how very grateful wo all are for this 
enormous stride in social progress and all its implications ? Hindu society has 
been strengthened ; hi/;h caste Hindus and low csste have been welded together 
into one solid community ; and while the Hindus arc in this chastened mood 
of exaltation and purity of mind and heart, 1 have great hopes that my Hindu 
sisters will, through their menfolk, make a very generous ofror to the members of 
the sister community, and just as they won over the members of the depressed 
classes, will win over the members of the Muslim community and will live in 
bonds of perfect amity and peace with them. Then alone shall we have a unit^ 
India fit tor some form of democratic self-government. No social progress worth 
the name is possible unless Hindus and Muslims work band in glove together. 
Whether one worships in temple or in a moscpie is n matter for one's individual 
conscience, but in all social matters (as in economic and political) Hindus aud 
Muslims must work iu unison. 

There is another matter upon winch aiso i tccl very keenly and about which 
1 like to say a few words. I shall perhaps never again enjoy the opportunity of 
speaking my thoughts to such an audience as this, and on so privileged an occa- 
sion. 1 may be pardoned if I speak about an institution which, though familiar 
to you all and tolerated by you. carries to my mind the seed of much social evil 
in India. I refer to the institution of polygamy Hnnetioned by the Hiodn Bhastraa 
and by the Koran. My knowledge of the sacred books of your religions is, to say 
the least, very slight, but this much 1 do know that the Koran and the tihastraa 
do not enjoin upon any man as religious duty the duty of marrying more than 
one wife. Whenever a man docs marry a second wife in the life time of the first 
wife be does so of hrs own free will, and nqt os a matter of religious duty. In my 
opinion, under modem conditions, this system of polygamy as practised iii the old 
world is an anachronism. Though the ancient faiths of the Hindus and of the 
Mahomedans permit their foUowcm to practise polygamy, yet such polygamous 
marriages should be severely discouraginl and the parties contracting such marriages 
should receive condign social ceusurc if India is to make any advance in social 
progress. The spiritnal unity of our Indian home is broken up with the advent 
of a second w'ife. The sad tnoughfs of the ])oor discarded and forsaken first wife 
can be better imagined than described. The psychological ( fleet on the mind of 
the children by the first wife of thdr father^ conduct towards their mother arc 
also most disastrous. The children grow up with warped miuds and with a sense 
of wrong and of injustice forever rankling in their minds. niany other 

evils attendeut on polygamons marriages which arc too well known to you all for 
me to dilate upon them and I would, therefore, like you all to make a determined 
effort to render this practice of polygamy obsolete in every homo in India. 

Another crying evil which calls for immediate reform is the very high death 
rate of mothers and of infants at the lime of child birth. Jt seems to mo that the 
eoiso of woman is on India. The cry of oppres^ Ind^lan womanhood “ever f»j!j 
to xeach the throne of God and never goes b> him unheard and unanswered, ibis 
•tate of things is a great blot on the manhood of India* The majority of Indian 
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hoibtndt, maeh m love their wives, do not apparently seem to care for the 
health of their wives and of their children. Nature never allows any offence against 
it to go nnonnished and many of these unfortunate wives pay for their ii^noranee 
and for their offence against the laws of Nature with their lives. This is a very 
deplorable state of things. Education in the matter of hygiene and of personal 
cleanliness and sanitation must be taught to take care of the health of his young 
wife and made to realise the dignity of wifehood and of motherhood. 

The whole subject really centres upon the education of the young. The puseiy 
literary educa^n that is given to our boys and girls in our schools in India is 
not enough. Home education and home influences are of prime importance in the 
building up of character. Not only ahould religious and moral teaching be imparted 
to th^ children by the parents, but the art of right living should also be taught 
to them by precept and principle. An Indian home can thus be made a real abode 
of love and of self-sacrifice, each member of which is working for the good of all 
the other members of the household. 

As for our schools for girls in India, I am afraid we have not yet got the right 
type of girls* sdiools in India, nor are we producing to-day the right type of 
womanhood in India that would be a glory to the India of the near future. Indian 
ideals of life and conduct are rapidly undergoing many changes, but our ednea-. 
tional institutions and our Indian homes have not taken any serious notice of these 
changed conditions. The result is much unhappiness in the younger generation* 
Schools and colleges have not adapted themsolrcs to the needs of the present day* 
Instruction anent the moral and spiritual sides of life finds no place in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges. Beligious teaching, of course, cannot be 
given in any Qovernment school or college, but some form of instruction which 
would awakeu in boys and jgirls their dormant sense of justice and fair play, thmr 
love of truth and their spirit of reverence and of worship can readily be given. It 
ia neceasary to awaken in young minds the power of looking beyond the sordid 
and the mundane, the poser of right thinking, the inward uplifting and unnoted 
aaeiifiee and the secret of honour. Those are the factors that go to the making 
of character. New truths can only be welcome by free minds and free minds 
make brave men and bravo women. It is only thus that prejudices will be 
disarmed and fresh principles wHl be set nfioat and supported by the right reasons. 
I feel strongly on this point. Our educational code is defective when it only caters 
for the iotell^tual needs of the pupils and neglects their moral and spiritual yearn- 
ings. Our homes also require specUu attention, for our homes are the units that go 
to make up our society. In every nation the women arc the bedrock of society and 
if we can pnt our homes on a loftier level and make our Indian sisters realise how 
much the ordering of a beautiful home depends upon our own hands, the solution 
of social problems will become ever so much easier for us. 

And here 1 feel I must offer on your behaif our grateful thanks to the U. P. 
Qovernment for appointing women on the educational committee, and I trust that 
this committee^ will now take up the matters touched upon by me above at their 
earliest convenience. This conference will also be most grateful to the Government 
if they appointed a committee for mass education in villages, and for rural uplift, 
for in this matter it is most neoessary that the gtilf between the urban and rural 
areas in the matter of education should be increased.. 

There are very difficult times ahead of us. There is a great social revolution 
silently working in our midst. We are to-day undertaking more responsibility on 
our shoulders than did the women of a generation ago. Our elders in our homes 
have to take notice of these outlooks in our social life and they have to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of our changed conditions, and to remodel thSr 
standards of work in the li/ifht of these altered outlooks on life. The women are 
now taking part in the civic and political life of the country, besides doing work 
in social and educational spheres. Indian mothers have |now not only to Took to 
the rearing and training of their children in their childhood, but they have also 
now got the charge of Dringing up their daughters from girlhood to womanhood. 
The proper discharge of this difficult function requires great qualities of head and 
heart, and upon the right discharge of this difficult task depends the future welfare 
of Indian society. Over the aucient ideal of a Hindu marriage being a sacrament 
has been auperimposed the modern conception of companiooship in marriage and 
our modern idea! of marriages is one in which the wife is to be a true and mthfnl 
companion of her husband, ahariug his Joys and worries, taking an intdlectual in- 
tsnst in his daily work and helping him In every way with womanly sympathy 
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and tact to ih® b**t of her ebili^. Freedom of choice in merriace ii a neocsearr con- 
eomitant of the idw of companiooship in marriafi:c, and widow marriacoi are now 
allowed enonff Hindus. Indian girls now claim equality with men in their profossio- 
Diil careers. These an rerolutionary changes. They amount to a transfer of Qotern* 
ment to a change of dynastv in the historic realm. The enthronement of the wife in 
the seat^ foraerly occupied by the mother-in-law heralds a new epoch in the social 

*^**B3c)re I conclude I would like to say a few words on some of the resolutions 
that are goin^ to be moved in this conference. A resolution will be placed be- 
fore you setting forth some of the practical steps which ought to be taken for giving 
better effect to the enforcement of the Sards Act. 1 am wholeheartedly in fivour 
of all amendments of the Sards Act which would make the Act more effective in 
its practical working ; but Hindu and Mahomedan sisters, I would like you to 
understand that yonr first concern in this matter should bo to get rid of two old 
Bengal enactments which have long ago received the sanction of Parliament and 
have been put on the Statute book, iliese old enactments must now be repeal^ 
and steps should be taken to get them repealed so that there may be no legal obs- 
tacle to the enforcement of the present Act, and its validity cannot be successfully 
challenged in any court of law as was reccntl]^ done in the Calcutta High Court 
in an appeal from a decision of the chief presidency magistrate of Calcutta. 

As regards the resolution concerning the encouragement and development of indi- 
genous iudustries, my idea is that we should certainly encourage Jndigenons indus- 
tries, but not at the expense of beauty or durability of the article rnaniifactnrcd in 
this country. The artistic sense of us Indians most not be dulled or destroyed 
merely for the sake of encouraging indigenous industries. 

with reference to the resolution regarding the Bill for the Suppression of Immo- 
ral Traffic in Women in these provinces, while I am entirely at one with the mover 
of the resolution, I must remind you that before we aak the local Government to 
pass this bill into law, we have to win over our menfolk to our side and to convince 
them of the soundness of our cause ; for in this matter so far as the majority of 
men are concerned, the saying of the Roman poet, 'I see the better path and follow 
the worse’ is quite true, and they have to bo weaned from their grosser solves be- 
fore they will join forces with us to get this bill pasbod into Act. 

Resolutions 

The following resolations were passed by the conference 

The conference requests the Education department and the heads of cducalional 
institutions to organise refresher courses for primary school teachers in the United 
Provinces. It also suggests similar courses to be organised for primary school 
teachers in all provinces in India. 

*The conference expresses its deep sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gandhi for 
his unique services to the cause of the depressed classes and calls u|K)n Oudh 
women to do everything in their power to remove the disabilities under which 
they labour, . ^ 

^The conference whole-heartedly support the bill recently moved in the Council 
for the Buppression of immoral tra'fic in women. 

‘The conference suggests that any member of the public should have a right to 
report any marriage taking •place contrary to the Harda Act to the nearest police 
station ana a sub-inspector should be deputed to invcsiigato facts and report to 
the Bub-di visional magistrate for action. . 

‘The conference urges the formation of committoics of educated women in nil 
cities for conducting classes to impart clemcitary education to women and girls in 
rural areas.’ 

THE TRAVANCORE WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

The Travancore cooBtitnency of the All-India Women's (.lonferenee on ednea- 
tional and social reforms was opened at Trivandrum on the I2lh. November by 
Afra, Austin, wife of the l)ewan, who in her presidential address gave them as a 
watchword ‘coordination of activities’ and paid a iributc to the junior Mabaraoi. 

The Junior Maharani of Travanroro in a message to the coiifcrcnce 
»e assure this meeting of my interest in the work of the All-Iadian Women s 
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OoDfereooe and lolicitiide for its oootinaed procress and osefnloess. As eoni- 
titaeat member of this conference yon have to deal with many important problems, 
both local and all-India in character, and I wish yon all sttcceas in your task.’ 

RebolIutiohib 

The conference adopted a resolution suggesting the formation of a sepaiate and 
definitely political oin^isation for such women as were willing and able to participate 
in political actirity, since the constitution of the conference did not allow of entrance 
into potitids of its members. The resolution excited considerable discussion. It was 
opposed on the ground that they could not separate politics from other questions 
into clear-cut’ compartments while its supporters said that actire partid^tion in 
politics was excluded from that sphere of the conference and Oovernment serfaots 
who were members of the conference could not take part in political diseussions. 

The conference by 97 rotes to 25 defeated the motion for the enactment 
of a Gifil Marriage Act to validate inter-communal marriages, one of the 
speakers opining that such legislation could be justified only as a solution of the 
husband problem. 

The confcrenco humbly prayed to the Maharaja to remove uutouchalnlity 
from the state and called upon women to cooperate with movements to this end. 

THE ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The seveuth session of the All-India Women’s Confcrenco was held at Lucknow 
on the 28 tii. December under the presidency Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth of 
Abmedabad. About 300 delegates attended the conference. Among those present being 
Lady Wazir Hasan, Mrs. Naiiavutly, Mrs. Muthulakshroi Reddy, Mrs. Kailash Srivas- 
tava, Begum Habibullah, Rajkuinari Amrit Kuar and Mrs. llansa Mehta. 

In the course of her presidential address, Lady Kccllanth said that 
the first and foremost work they had to take up was the removal of 
illiteracy and with this object in view the Government should be urged to introduce 
primary education on a compulsory basis. She suggested the establishment of 
Bchools for vocational training, adding that in n country like India there chould be 
various educational institutions to suit the needs and aptitudes of diifcrcnt people 
and pointed out that in secondary and higher education the greatest impediment 
was the medium of a foreign language. She asked those present to try and ensure 
that this ^preposterous’ system was put tui end to and also suggested that particular 
attention should be given to the physical development of children. 

In suggesting these reforms in tJie educational By.stc(u, she said that the one 
thiJDig which ^ould never be lost sight of was that they should always have a high 
Meal before them. 

Coming to the question of social reform, she referred especially to the existing 
marriage customs and said that legislatiou was necessary to eradicate the caste system 
which was the cause of most of these evils. Hero, too, she said, mass education 
was necessary in order that people might see for Lhemselvcs what; was wrong with 
the prevailing practices. 

Spooking in this connection she referred to the provisions of. the Sarda Act 
which, she added, had been found to bo defective in practice and urged the 
Conference to draw the attention of legislators to this fact. She also stressed 
the noed lor making marriages dissoluble iu extreme cases and in conclusion 
urged the removal ox the disabilities of women under the existing Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Dr. D. P. Paranipye, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, who was 
present by invitation, addressing the conference, expressed his sympathy with the 
efforts which the conferenee had bc*en making to advance the cause of women. In 
these days of democracy and popular education, he said, women could not be con- 
fined entirely to those activities to which alone they were supposed to devote them- 
selves up to the present time. 'It is because we feel that the best can be obtained 
of every human being by giving the fullest measure of liberty consistent with an 
equal measure of liberty for others that we, men, welcome your activities and wish 
them the greatest measure of success. I trust that the decisions you come to in 
your conference will bo founded on this fundamental principle of liberty for all 
and .that you will not allow any other considerations to inflience your judgment.' 
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He added that it was a happy aufpiry lor the future of India that women had 
almost nnanimoasly protested aicaiDSt beiuR made into separate constituencies and 
thus helping to split the country into water-tight compartments, and that ha 
loolmd forward to tho time when in education, as in other matters, there would he 
the wme liberty given to women as to men, without imposing any artificial 
restrictions. 

Justice BiBheshwoT Nath Srivastava said that there could be no true progress 
and advancement in the country unless hand in hand with progress among men 
there was corresponding educational and social advancement among women. 
The AlMndia Women's Conference had ^n doing real service in the cause of 
the country’s uplift and the part which it was playing in natior building work was 
most praiseworthy. 

Raki Rajwade's Annual Report 

In her annual report Bant Lakshtnihai liajwade^ honorary organising secretary 
stated that tho All-India Women's Conference had completed the siath year of it. 
existence. It had been momentous from many points oi view as the women of India 
had bad to deal with the vital question of the determination of their franchise and 
representation in the future constitution of tho country. She referred especially to 
the evidence given by Rajkumari Amrit Kuar beforo tno Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee on behalf of tho Conference which was applauded as being the most correct and 
courageous exposition of women's case in this country but expressed disappointment 
at the fact that the demands of tho Confcreuco had not been accepted by the com- 
mittee whose proposals had included those expedients which the Conference was at 
pains to avoid. She also referred to the communal award which, she said, had remov- 
ed the last vestige of hope so far as women's case was concerned and which had 
served to bring home to them the necessity of further strenuous and concert^ action 
to attain their ends. Reference was also made lit tho report of tho achievements 
of tho Conference during the post vear, such as the establishment of Lady Irwin 
College for women at Delhi and the formation of two new constituencies in Kashmir 
and tho N. W. Frontier Province as well as the work of social and educational 
icforin which had been carried out by the various constituencies. 

The question of providing for divorce in Hindu society had received consider- 
able attention from a majority of the constituencies, while tho demand for wbolo- 
salc removal of untouchability and compulsory primary education had been univer- 
bal. The promotion of indigenous industries by holding Swadeshi exhibitions had 
been an important feature of the work during tho past year and great interest had 
bi'ca taken is the working of the Sarda Act. 

Proceedings & Recotutions— 29lli. to 31sL December 1932 

Resolution on Birth Control 

Many and varied wore the subjects discussed at the Conference during the next 
three days after which it terminated. Important resolutions afTecling the social status 
of women were the subject-matter of keen discussion. A noteworthy fcatun: of this 
conferci.co was tho passing of a resolution on birth control with only seven dissen- 
tiiiK voles which was a triumph over the conference of Inst year when it was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority of votes, only seven voting for it 

Resolution on Franchise 

The resolution on franchise ran as follows : “This conference fully adheres to 
tho stand it had taken in regard to the question of franchise in all its bearings 
as pertaining to tho status of women in tne future constitution of India. It ex- 
presses its firm belief in perfect sex criuality and demands that women shall poss- 
ess equal citizen rights with men. No disability, either legal or so mjiI, shall attach 
to women on account of sex iii regard to public employment, office, power or l^t^our 
and in exercise of any trade or calling. It was moved and seconded^ hs Dr. Reuay 
and Mrs. Maneklal Premchand respectively. The resolution was carried. 


CoBci^iUNAL Electorate Condemned. 

Baikumari Amrit Kuar moved:— . ^ ^ 

“This conference stands united : (1) in its protest against the commnnai 
as touching the womanhood of India and an in its demand ^ r a system of Joint 
electorates," 
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Mrt, Asaf Ali opposed commnoal representation. Sbe said that among wony^n 
those differences which separated men did not exist. *We hate those thinge whiotj 
aq[>arate people into compartments or parties. We want no unworthy or incapable 
woman to represent ns, no matter what her rank in life may be. Her patriotiiitu 
and individual merit are the only things to qualify her for public office. Each vovc; 
ahonld have the right to vote for all candidates regardless or sect or race. 

B^um Habibntla, Miss Ehadijah« Begum Ferozuddin, Begum Bakina Mooyyad* 
Zadah and HaUa Taj Begum opposed the resolution. ; 

Mrs. Brijliu Nehru cudmed that Hindus were interested in the welfare of Moslems 
and that Moslems likewise were interested in the welfare of Hindus. As women, 
declared, they all laboured under the same difficulties. Therefore, she exhorted ibem 
all to work together to get rid of the common troubles, and to show that they 
were ahead of men ^ voting for this ijsolutioo. 

A delegate from Hyderabad (Deccan) said : Tn our state we have no communal 
teelinga. We all work together.' 

Mrs. Eansa Mehta smd : ‘Our conference has always been united. The communal 
award will divide ns, Indian women. But we do stand for certain ideals and from 
these ideals we will not budge. No separate electorates and no award is going to 
separate ns.’ 

Dr. Neddy said : ’The oonferenee has always stood for the unitv of Hindus, of 
Moslems, of Parsees and of Europeans. Our ideal is to be united. Facilities for 
education thus far are lacking but the woman’s heart is large and goes to all 
people in their time of need. As regards women’s problems wc are the best Judges.' 

The resolution was passed with only four dissenting votes. 


iNHEBITAlfCB 


Bomi Bqfwade moved ’’Ibis eonferenoe strongly urges the abolition of all 1^1 
disabilities affecting the rights of inheritanee of women. It places on record its 
high appreciation of Sardap’s efforts in this direction.” 

In proposing the resolution Bani Rajwade said The laws of inheritance arc 
very limiM in Hiodnism. There are two sets of laws t *‘Dayabhim” which ii 
prevalent in Bengal and allows the women to inherit during her own life-time only, 
and the "Metaksbira” prevalent in Bombay and other parts of India which allows 
property to be passed on to the woman’s heir. There is also ’'Btree Dhan” which 
means property given to a bride at the time of marriage and which really belong 
to her. This is really Hindu law but custom has more or less cast it aside. 
Nevertheless a woman nas this right and can bring a law suit to obtain this 
property. The Barda Inheritance Bill luled to pass through the Assembly because 
of the lack of iaterest shown by the public. As regards Islamic Laws the Quoran 
does dve a woman a big part in inheritance bat in practice these laws are not 
carried oat One objection on the part of men to our resolution is that by dem- 
anding new legislation women wifi become rebels and will resist the authority 
of men. The men need not fear beeanae the spirit of self-sacrifice is to deeply 
Ingrained in women’s nature that she will always be reluctant to harm her own 
people. The knowledge that her rights are being upheld will raise her position and 
that is of the greatest importance.’ 


Mrs. Phulawati Shukla referred to the inheritance rights of Burmese women hb 
reported in the Asian Oonferenee as bring much better than the rights of women 
in India. An unmarried girl had no rignt whatever at the death of her father. 
In the Joint family system girls never bad any rights. Daring the life of her 
hnsband women were treatM very well but afterwards their condition was most 
d^lorable. 

Mrs, Kamalamma Dasappa (Mysore) stated that a law ensuring full property 
rifdits to women had recently been passed in both houses of the Mysore State un- 
The way was prepared by a big women’s meeting in Bangalore with Mrs. 
Menon as president and at the meetinga of the Assembly all visitors’ seats were til- 
led with women, thus showing thrir great interest. She then gave the details as to 
what the law provided for women. . 

Mrs. Anna Chandi from Travanoore stated that in her community (Ohristiftni* 
women did not have propm rights different from those of Hindus. They too were 
fif^Uog to equal rights. T&e retcluiion was adopted. 
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Divorce 

Dr. Mrs. Sukthcnkar moved : 

'(a) This conference is eratcfnl to Sir Hari Sinj^h Gonr for having taken up the 
(iu cat ion of reform of Hinda marriage and recommends that his Marriage Disaolu- 
tion Bill may be amended on the lines of the Baroda Divorce Act. 

‘(b) This conference is of opinion that the prevalent practice of divorce among 
Mahomedans, in so far as it allows an arbitrary power to the husband to divorce 
his wife at his mere caprice, is not in accord with the true interpretation of Islamic 
teaching, and places on record its considered opinion that the right to divorce as 
conceded by too Islamic law of Moslem women be recognised by thc.Brilish courts.’ 

Dr. Mrs. Sokthenkar said According to the present Hindu l^w a man 
could leave his wife for any cause and many as often as he desired ; a woman 
could do nothing. It was stated that a woman mif^ht have a divorce on the grounds 
of imbecility or leprosy, but how could she prove it T The right of divorce should 
be granted to her for the important reasons proposed in the resolution. 

Mrs. Barojini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Mrft. Kamalaratnamma said :~Divorco should bo grantod under certain 
conditions. There should be one standard of morality for both sexes. The purpose 
of the resolution was not to destroy happy marriages. It was only to bring rsliof 
in cases of cruely to deserving and sunenng women. 

Begum Sakina from Calcutta spoke in favour of the second half of the 
resolution. 

Mre. Imtiax Fatima said : “Men do abuse the right of divorce and women are 
helpless. The wife should stand up for her ri^t by foregoing her dowry. 
Islamic law is all right if it is correctly obscrvi^d according to the second portion 
of the resolution.’ 

Mr$, Faridoonji said : *We oppose polygamy. The misery of the first wife when 
her husband brings in other wives defies description : Uow long shall this patient 
sofifering continue ?’ 

The president. Lady Neelkanth stated that the fears of those present, who were 
against divorce were groundless. All that the resolution desired was to provide a 
remedy for those women who were in extreme need of relief from suffering. If a 
woman wished to stick to her husband she was at perfect liberty to do so ; the 
only object was to provide an optional course of action for extreme cases. 


Birth control 

The following resolution on birth control was introduced by Mn, Dethpande : 

’This conference feels that oii account of the h^ow physique of women, high 
infant mortality and increasing poverty of the country, men and women should be 
initructed in methods of birth control in rccogniaed clinics. It calls upon all 
ronnicipalitica and local bodies to open such centres and invites the special help 
of the medical authorities toward the solution of this important problem.’ 

A very heated debate followed. The argument for the resolution was based on 
the fact of high infant mortality and the eseeasive poverty of the majority of the 
population of India. In supporiing the resolution Dr. Reddy said ; ‘in ludia 
there is too much marriage mania. The common idea is that girls are born only 
to h(t married. This attitude docs not make for the health and strength of either 
the mother or the child.’ 

Mi$8 Feroxmtddin in opposing the rcsoluUon declared that such a teaching would 
mean the destruction of our country. If the population of this ; country was too 
to be supported in healthy and sanitary surroundings, the only way to limit 
the population should be by the practice of .adf-eontrol. Bcif-coutroi and self-dia* 
eipline under all circumatancea in all kinds of work were necessary to develop 
character. 

The resolution was passed with only seven dissenting votes. 

Uplift of Depressed Cijjbss 

Among the other resolutions passed were the following 

“This conference strongly condemns the practice of untouchability and ealls 
>he public and upon women in particular to work whole-heartodly for the 
mlition of this «vii and strongly supports the demand for the opening of temples, 





HE EDROPEAN ft jUKUMNDUN POLin 

EUROPEANS AND THE R. T. C. 

The All-India Conncil of the European ABiociation in India which mot on the 
24th. October 19S2 came into important docisioni as to the instrnotions to be given 
to its representative Sir Hubert Oarr at the third R. T. C. which are set out in the 
^'Review of India” for November as follows 

On the 24th October, 1932, the Oouncil of the European Association mot in 
Gelcutta to discuss, amongst other thing, the instructions to bo given to the Dele- 
gate at the Round Table Conference. The meeting was fully representative and 
lasted for three days. 

The Memorandum on Policy which was formulated in 1931 was resurveyed and 
amplified, and a Supplementary Memorandum was approved together with a list 
of Council resolutions, to form the basis of instructions to Sir llubert Oarr. 

As so many prominent men are at homo at present the Council took the oppor- 
tunity of appointing an Advisory Committee which will be able to assist and advise Sit 
Hubert Carr on specific points when the necessity arises. The following names 
were suggested by the Council and have since been approved by Sir Hubert 

Sir E^r Wood and Mr. L. V. Hoathcoto, Chamber of Oommoroe ; Mr. E. 
Villicrs, President of the Association : Sir Alfred Watson. Calcutta Branch ; Mr. 
B. B. Holme. 

Another member of this Committee is Mr. C. P. I^awson, the late Acting 
General Secretary and late Acting Chairman of the Executive Committee who has 
been scut to London in the capacity of whole-time advisor to the Delegate. 

Sir Hubert Carr and his Committee have also been instructed to co-opt a re- 
cently retired I.O.S., man to act on the Committee, for it is felt that the advice 
of such a man on technical questions would bo of oonsidorablo value. 

The apimiotment of this Committee, wo feci sure, will meet with the thorough 
approval of all our members. It is a strong team and wc can rest assured thnt 
the interests of the Euroi^ns in India will bo safe in its hands. 

Taking into consideration the fact that no time must bo lost in communicating 
with the Delegate on urgent and important points which may arise during the 
Round Table Conference, the Council has intimated that there will bo no objection 
to Branches communicating direct with the Delegate, or with his adviser, Mr. Law- 
son, on urgent matters concerning their Provinces. This will obviate anv delay 
which mignt occur if correspondence had to be done through the Ocotrai Adminis- 
tration omco. 

^^^he following resolutions, were confirmed by the Council ou 20tb ‘October 

I. The Oouncil reaffirms its belief that orderly progress can best be achieved 
in India by an early sottloinciit of the Constitutional controversy and that to this 
end the schcino of. Reform covering the whole field shonld be fully determined in 
one comprehensive Act, which would provide for natural development within the 
CousUtution itself. 

II. Hie Council reaffirms Its belief that tbo only satisfactory constitutional 
solution for a future self-governing India iios in a Federation of status and Pro- 
vinoto for which the most comprehensivo scheme yet produced is that drafted in 
outline and provisionally ogr^ to by the British and Indian Delegates at the 
Round Table Conferenoo, and subsequently set forth in the White Paper of 1st 
December, 1931, and approved by the House of Commons. 

IlL The Council reaffirms its previous resolution that tbo conditions preoedeot 
to the transfer of a further measnro of responsibility to Provincial Legislatures 
must be 

(a) flatisfactoty Provincial financial settlements with tbo Centre, 

(b) adequate provisions lor the Bccurity Services. 

It fnrthsr lealfirms that the time and manner of snch transfer, partlenlarly as 
toBttds Law and Order, mnst be determined oeparatdy lor each Frovinos and with 
•tnet Kjgard to the oonditione prevailing in the Province and that a farther grant 

40 
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of xcBDonsibility abali oot bo made in iboec Provinoca where aneb full co-operation 
aa will ctianre atabic (pTcrnment ia not aaanred. 

, IV, The Ooancil, in confirmation of many of ita prc?io''a roaolutiona, affirms 
ita ?iowe 


(a) That aa agreed at the Bound Table Conference, IfKsi, Foreign AflUirs and 

DefeDoo must remain under the control of the Governor-General in responsibility 
to His Majesty's Government. ^ 

(b) That in the last resort the peace and tranquility of uny part of the country 
must be secured and that for this purpose the Governor-General and CUivcrnors 
M empowered, acting in reaponaibihty to Hia Majoaty’s Government, to implemiut 
their dociaidna, if occasion so demoda, by requiring appropiration of revenue to be 
made, or by certification of logialattvc enactments and the promulgation of 
Ordinances. 

(c, That Statutory provisions be made in the new Government of India Act tor— 


(i) equality of personal and trading ^status in fndia us between British and 
Indian subjecto of the Crown ; 

(ii) the protection of minorities against diacrimination in legislation and od- 
miniatration ; 

riii) the full maintenance of the existing judicial liberties of British subjects in 
regard to Criminal Law. 

(d) That the Governor-General or Provincial Governor shall veto at any stage 
before or after introduction any legislation in any Province or at the Centre that 
discriminates unfairly against any community or persons. 

(e) That following the well-authenticated practice of other constitutions ii 
Statutory Railway Board should be cstablishcxi for the administration of the Itnil- 
ways on businesa lines : that the i)Owcra of the Federal D'gislnturc should be 
confined to the riucstion of policy and that to that fend the respective spheres of 
the lATgislaturc and the Statutory Railway Board should be carefully ib^fincd. Fur- 
ther, that the establishment and smooth working of the Statutory Railway Board 
must precede the transfer of authority from Parliament to the Indian licgishiturc. 

(f) Thai it is imperative that provision should be made for the establishment of 
suitable and cfrcctive Second Chambers in the new Provincial Constitutions and 
that such Second Chambers should be so constituted ns to include those responsible 
elements, which by reason of their ripe experience, Bp(^ial qunlificntionB and interest 
in the country, would maintain the balance and stability of the Constitution. 

(g) That as the co-ordination of the functions of Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures should bo one of the duties of the Governor-General, residuary legislative 
powers should vest neither in the Federal nor in the Provincial Li^gislaturvs but 
in the Govcrnor-Oeucral, who should have power subject to the approval of ilis 
Majesty in Council to allocate or reserve such residuary legislative powers ns arise. 

V. (a) That in the opinion of the Council no scheme of reform iii the Provinces 
has any chance of success unless adequate finance is nvailablc and that therefore 
substantial agreement by all the parties (concerned as to financial relations between 
the Centre and the Provinces and the Centre and the Foduraling Htates must 
precede any further transfer of authority from Parliament to responsible lodiun 
Ministers dthcr in the Centre or in the Provinces. 

(b) The formation of a Federal Reserve Bank, outside fiolitical influences, must 
precede the trausfer of authority from Parliament to the Federal Lemslaturcs. 

(c) The Percy Report does not provide an adequate financial settlement, and 
the Davidson Report lays an unfair burden on British India at the comraonccmcnt 
of Federation. 

yi. That before the new Constitution is inaugurated the position of the Security 
Services should ^ assured, and adequate financial provislona should be seeurca 
by statute for this purpose. Further, that conditions of service should be examined 
so as to insure the oontinuanoc of an adequate British cadre In the Security Services 
provisiona made in the Act to make certaio that these conditions wiU be main- 


_ Vn. Tlmt in the oploion of the Council the recommendations of the Indian 
FfMohise Commit^ in respect of General GoustitnciicioB were framed without 
giving snffleiODt weight to the administration and financial dilfienlties put forward 
bj maf ol tte Pipvlneial Governments : QuA in the opinion of the Oouneil the 
ibeontM valM of the lepraNnUtion of every shade of o^nion, except in the osae 
ol Bonhay sod Madns, it fv oatweigh^ by the expense Involved in such a vast 
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ioerviuic of the electorate, more especially since m olcvtoralc of ibo Mi/.o proposed 
by the Indian Franchise would in its present state of development bo 

completely lacking; in poilticul judgment. 

VIU. That the transfer of ros|)oi)sibility to the Ii»dian Federal IiC|«iHlaturo 
ahiill nut lake phicc iiriul, in addition to any conditions set out above, the (ollow- 
iiif: conditions shtdl also have l>u('.n fulfdled : 

Va) The constituent units of the Finiertitioii KlnJI lie working; smoothly. 

(b) The Fedorulion shall cmhracii: fully all the rrovinces and a subutaniial 
Majority of the fStates of Indi.a. 

/c) The; tinanciul stability of the Fediralion has ticen assured. 

I'lider tl::.se circunvUaun.s. and llic-W’ only, dof-a thi* Couneil consider that the 
haleral Ewcutivc can b<vome resp.ai'sible to the Federal ix'^ishilure. 

IX. That lh(? Councii in Inyiiit: t iipbasis .airain on the conditions upon which 
it has ^ivco ond will continue to support for roiiatiiutional reform, is consciouH 
that only by the exena'se' of i^iodwill can iheac coiniili mjs Ik* beat tilled : it ihercforo 
mV.*) on i»r.\iich(‘S ti) .'o-operatc in every pns.4l)!<' uay with nil those liidiiins who 
ai<; propftivd to advamci on t'Dijs^iiunionul lines and are cn;:a;»c(l in nn endeavour 
to overcome the obstacle's lyine Ik lore an AIMiidia !'\ iI'Tjd t;onHlitiition. 

X. That the A«.’^oci.'ition roservrs ihe riidit to oppose in full or in part any 
l;ill which cfjntravcncs the nriiieinK;- laid d«i'. n in th(* aliove rmiltitions. 


THE BURMA ST ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

■-^I> 'ikinf- at the St, Andren*.s l>.ay Difim r. held at i:,m;!Oon on the 30th. November. 
)iis K.veeileiicy the tiovernor tiXik oee ision to bid l.m’well to thi' Scots in ltaii}.’Oon. 

the last tone that lie \umKi !h' nt on such an’ occaHioii in ItaiiKOOii. 
H( also look oee iHion to reply le iht: ihar,.tr leva lied ai^ain-U the llurmn (fovcrnineiit 
i». *o.ineetio»i with the present S par.iliou co.it rovi'rsy, 

Touchin/it the nrcfioiil polilicnl crisis, ilis Kjccellcnry remarked that history was 
•S'lim inn<if in Itunna to-day, and suiue day that history would be written, Ihit 
Jh.s i•^';^.eJIency Ihou^'lif if i:{ij>’:riaiit lo show that when sneli history wiw written 
the Hurnm Clovernnicf.t woiilil cona' on* of it wilh»mt reproicli, 

IVah.i;; with the first eiiarpe fliu*' Ih*? <J jverninent wantonly threw nn apple of 
(I’scord i.Mto Durma and wont out rif their UMy to provoke an entirely iiiiiMMHJHHAry 
eoutrover.^y in the country, Ilis ExccHency puinicd out that the linrmii (lovorii- 
rnent were called upon to f're]»are laaierials (nr the Simon ('oni mission. On miquiry, 
a? His Exedleir.y was informiMj that, th: Hcpurafinn f|iiestioii would certainty Ixi 
broudit up, ih'j Oovi rnmen! pn pansj a n;e»nor:imliim on Bcparaiioii for the 
(’o:i!mi3fdon. 

His Exeellencv thm ^j.ive a resume of th-* imst aftivitns covcriiiff ii number of 
yeurw. and said that it vas evidinl that ihyte had been a stronj: body of opinion in 
JlMnna in favour of separation for •; loi 4 » lime pasl. 

CJouiinK to the second charce ihit. fur some ulte rior pur)) 0 He, the (lovcrnninnt 
tried to drive lliirina our of Infiia Jii^ai’ist her v.ill. Ilia Excellency coiifeflsed that 
the nicmurandtiui prescntiai to tii>- .Sinuin ( VmnaiHsioii on Bcparation “was purely 
a bureaucratic production," bavinic b<;« n pn pured by himself and other 1. 0. n. 
r.jembcrf« of the (Joveruiueet of llnriim. To then* the UurenucratH’ caHc was a just 
case. They hu'.l no axe to ^'riiid. 

Their sole obj«K;t was to find rifcht judirment on the facts, and do what wah 
tx'Kt for the country they served. Their inetnoraiuluai was just a secrctiiriul study 
of th«.. (picstiun, setting out Turly the urtruments for and af^ainst’ separation. 

Continuintr, the Clovcriior said ; ’if it is «honi:ht the llritiBb (lovernmerit are 
intercstod in the separation of Hurina from India, it is nn entire illusion. The 
Ilritish Government are merely iinxiGus to do what is really desired by Burmans.” 

His Excellency added that separation was not .suited to the particular individual 
interests of cither the members of the Civil i^*rvice in Burma or of the European 
buincss community. In the first {liocc, ilis Excellency did not suppose that the 
Civil Herviee members in Burma would wish to be divorced from the urcat Bcrvico 
to which they all bclonf:^. Secondly, the pensions of the All-Indin Services in 
Burma were at prcaciit secured upon the revenues of both India and Burma. If 
Itaraa was separated, these penskiiis would be secured on the revenues of Burma 
wone, and none would pretend that was a advantage to the servicca. The 
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Eatopean bnsinMi eoaniDnitj came down to faTonr lepaiation, beeanae they 
oonsiuored that, lor the reaRon gifcn by the Simon CommiBsion, ultimate separatiou 
woe ine?tuible, and the present was the proper time to separate. 

Dut if the decision was in favour of a Federation, llis Excellency imagined 
that the docision would suit the particular interests of most of the business Hrms, 
as India was the greatest market for Burma's products. One of the dis- 
advantara of separation would be, that tariff duties would probably bo imposed 
on p:ooas cxchao|$od between India and Burma, and their (greatest market would be 
prcji^cod. 

Throushout this eontroversy, Ilis Excellency added, the Government endoavourcit 
to fdve the people of Burma a perfectly 8i|uare deal. The Government favoured 
separation only after the Bimon Commission had accepted the case for separation, 
and after the Burma Lc^^islaturo had passed a utuiiiimous resolution in favour of 
separation. Itc^ardin^ the non-inclusion of Anti-Beparationists nt tho first Indian 
Bound Tabic CSiiferciicc, Ilis Excellency remarked that most of them at the time 
were Don-co-operators and it was obviously rii;ht that the four available places for 
Burma were filled from the Burma Lei'lsiaturc. The Government had made no 
attempt to force their view on the people of Burma, and the Government's coudnet 
throughout had been entirely correct. 

Concluding, Uis Exccllcncv the Crovernor said that the final issue of tills con- 
troversy must rest with Ilis Slnjcsty’s Government and tho British r.irliamciit, but, 
next week, tho Burma legislature would have to make a very important choice. 
Ilis Excellency said : 

•‘It is atdimcult question, and there arc arguments either way. Many Barmans, I 
know, arc genuinely perplexed and anxious to dolwhat is best for Burma, and 1 
think wc can all syinnathisc with them. We can only hope that tiny will chose 
wisely and well nod that whatever the final decision may be, it will bo ucceplcd 
and that the controversy will die down.’' 

BOMBAY ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Hpoaking at the 8t. Andrew's Day dinner at Bombay on the 30lh. November, the 
Governor of Bombay declared that his assertion last year that signs of.improvcmcni 
in the economic situation were on the horizon, were more than jiistinciJ, as coniiitiotis 
bad greatly improvod both in the city ns well as in the outlying p:trts. Ilis Excellency 
reiterated his contention that, if the local coiiditioiis were to improve, tho lirst step 
must be an improvement in tho world conditions, particulirrly in Bi itnin. Thclimprove- 
lucnt in Britisa finances bad led to the successful conversion of the war loan and 
tho Ottawa Conference held out bright hopes for an improvement in the trade 
conditions, an improvement in which His Excellency sincerely trusted India would 
not be prevented from sharing by the introduction of false issues. 

ilis Excellency next paid a tribute to Mr. MacDonald and the National Govern- 
ment, and said tnat the latter hud worked wonders under the leadership of that in- 
domitable Bcoti who continued to carry on despite ill-health,— sometimes real and 
due to tho strain of his heavy burden of responsibility, and sometimes unreal, ami 
imputed to him by tho imagination of evil-minded political: opponents, in whom the 
wish was father to tho thought. 

Mis Exocllcncy in couclusion hoped that they would be equally successful 
in dealing with toe Indian problem which tho Bound Table Conference was now 
tackling. 


CHLCUTTA ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

**No fair minded mao in BenmU would wish to shut his eyes to the fact that the 
Moelem eommunity, as a whole, oaa stood aloof from tho terrorist movement and 
(he membera of the eommanity, therefore, were rightly exempted from the collcotive 
finee recently impoced,” caki Hia Exedlency the Governor of Bengal at the St 
Andrew’! Day Dinner held at Oalouita on tho SOih. Ndvember. 

The Govenor paid a glowing trlbnto to Lord Irwin and Lord WUlingdoo, who 
had devoted a great portioii of their livea to the oervioe of llndia. Lord Irwin waa 
no eaey Vkeroy to follow. He believed that bietory wonld aooord him a high plaoe 
among thm mo aerved India and the Empire. 
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The Governor referred to the ridtcalons mmoars of disagroement between the 
Viceroy and himaclf, for which there waa no foundation whataoevcr» and character- 
iaed the same as idle apoculutiooa of political correapondenta. 

Hia Eieclkncy observed that it would be wholly wronp; to sufmest that the 
Hindu community of the province aa a whole had (riven aupiiort to or was in 
symnathy with terrorism, but what was not open to dispute was that laiyrc numbers 
of Hindus who bad not participated in any revolutionary or terrorist acta sympa- 
thised with the object of the terrorists and had shown a marked disposition to oon- 
done their methods. So long ss those sections of the Hindu commuoity, which 
neither supported nor sympathised with terrorism, had taken no steps openly to 
dissociate themselves from the movement and thus not only failed to perform the 
elementary duty of citizenship, but also to render the Government and the province 
the greatest service which lay in (heir power to render, neither the Government uor 
its IcKral olBcials could be blamed for the action they had taken. 

Referring to the disappointment in some quarters that the drastic measures taken 
during the past twelve mouths had not boeu productive of more immediate and 
obvious results. His Excellency said that those who took that view failed to appre- 
ciate the character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. His Excellency was 
satisfied that the position of the Government was in many ways stronger than H 
was twelve months ago. His Execlicney entertained no doubt, whatever, that the 
menace of terrorism would be fought clown. Whctlicr the poison which iudneed 
these periodical outbreaks would Im completely eliminated from the body politic. 
de|>cnacd primarily not upon the (iovernment, but u|>on the fibre and quality of 
the people of llengal. 

what impress^ him moat in Ilcnga), said His Excellency, was not terrorism 
nor the proulcms of constitiiiionai development but the problem of the economic 
and cultural future of the province. “Can any one den^*\ be asked, "‘that llengal 
has. lor some time past, been on the down-grade relatively to other provinces of 
India ? The process has no doubt been accelerated by the financial stringency and 
by the political unrest, but the causes lie deeper. The problem facing the Govern- 
ment of the future— a problem in the solution of which 1 hope the Government 
of to-day may be privileged to play some part— is to find means of arresting this 
downward movement, whereof as it seems to me, one symptom, if it is not the 
cause, lies in the outpouring of an annual flood of youths inadequately c^iuipp^ 
with purely literary’ education, and for whose enereicrs'no legitimate outlet can in 
the present disposition of an'uirs. lie found, either within or without the boundaries 
of (he province.’’ 

The Governor referred to the Retrenchment Committee report, mid said that it 
was fully recognised by the (lovcrnmcnt that they mu.st retrench, though they bad 
done little else since 1022. This would be done without permanent impairment of 
the adininistrtivc cflicicucy. 

The Governor next referred to the finances of the province und to l^rd Afesfoii 
in this connection, and said : “To-d.ay, we are concerned with the rights and obli- 
gations of Bengal as an autoiioinous unit in a Federated India." In a Fodemted 
India, each unit had to work out its own s.ilvation and for that should have con- 
trol over iU own resources, subject to a fair contribution for the conimoa good, 
it might be argued that Customs duty should in the normal course accrue to the 
Central revenues. But this argument iguored the fundamental distinction which 
should be drawn for the purpwes of Federal Fiiiaocc, betweeu import duties and 
export duties a distinction which he was sure ocononiists would support. 

The Governor mentioned that he hod stressed the claims of Bengal to the jute 
duty on principle aud as a matter of equity. 

His Excdlmcy paid a high tribute to the local ctvU ofReers and the police 
who had been conducting their duties in Uic face of difRonltics and to the military 
who hod arrived in Bengal sooner than anybody expected. In so far as it sffoeted 
the generid administration, the Governor felt oonvioced that nothing but good 
would result from the oo-(^ration of the troops with the local Civic aatborilies. 



Tie An-lodia Noo-Bralmip Coofederatioo 


The twelfth ecMioo of the Non-Brahmin Confederation, which was annoaneed 
to be held at 3 p. m. on the 8tb. October at Tanjorc, did not tuke place, but 
instead a rival meeting was held in the conference hall whereat resolutions 
were passed hurriedly electing Diwao Bahadur Munisvramy Naidu, Chief MinisaT. 
the leader of the Jastico party and agreeing to the odtnisstou of Brahmins into the 
Justice fold. Thereafter the meeting dispersed. 

For the post few months the question of leadership of the Justice party had 
been sf^itatinp; the minds of the leaders but during the last two days strenuous 
nepiotiations were bcin^ carried on on this qii(‘Stion between two rival parties, one 
favouring Mr. B. Munfswamy Naidu, Chief Minister to continue as the leader 
and the other bcio^ in favour of either Mr. P. T. Itiiian, second Minister, or the 
Baja of Bobbili. president-elect of the Confcdcriition. Till the afternoon of the 8th.. no 
decision was reached between the contending parties despite the intervention of 
Hir K. V. licddi, Raja 8ir Annamalai Chettiar, Sir A. P. Patro and others. It was 
however arranged to resume negotiations in the evening. Meanwhile, about 2 
o’clock, a large number of people, mostly from Andhra Desa. who statetl to be 
delegates and to whom the delegate tickets, it was alleged, had been refused, assembled 
in front of the conference hall -and wanted to be let in, but the gates were kept 
closed and it was slated wore not opened in spite of thoir rermests. Thereafter n 
considerable number of these people forcibly entered the hull by scaling the coni- 
uound walls and the gntca and took complete tioaHCHsion of the entire hull. Con- 
fusion and disorder prevailed, but nothing untoward happened. After order was 
restored, Ms. liainaswumy Choudhury, a delegate from Xcnnali, was installed in the 
presidential chair, and rcHolutions expressing confidence in Mr. Muniswamy Naidu, 
the Chief Minister, and Mr. Kumaraswamy Reddinr, the third Minister, electing Mr. 
Muniswamy Naidu as Icade^r of the Justice party and agreeing to Brahmins 
entering the Juuticc party were declared pasm^. Mtainwbilo, the Chief Minister 
accompaniofl tiy Kaj.a Hir Annamalai Chettiar, Mr. llcddiar and some others arrived, 
but they withdrew when they found themselves unable to persuade the meeting 
to adjourn. Tlicn some member' of the rival party arrived in the bull along with u 
liolico party which was the cause of'eonfusion and uproar. However, quiet was soon 
restored and the meeting dispersed peacefully. 

The open session of the Confedoration w»s however 'held on the next day. the 
9tb. October io the . morning, amidst great enthusiasm, the Raja of Bobbili presiding. 

Afr. Samiappa Mudaliar, chairman of the reception committn*. in bis address, 
said that election of a leader who would guide the future destinies of the party, 
and Brahmin entry into the party were the two outstanding questions, the confer- 
ence would be called upon to decide. 

The presidenlial address dwelt upon various matters. Referring to the eonslitu- 
tioiial chaogca and AH- India federation he said that perhaps those inspired with 
this groat ideal, would have met with better success if unfortunately certain develop- 
ment bad not taken place in India, and handicapped their work and added ‘it 
is, however, impossible to delay India's constitutional advance any longer. Politics 
in India has now come to such a pitch that without an immediate and great ad- 
vance there would be a stalemate, and disaster would overtake us. which will alToct 
adversely the future friendly relations between (treat Britain and India, and which 
would bring about unnecessary and untold suffering to both the countries. We, who 
wish to Btreifglhon the bonds of mutual trust and goodwill between the two 
groat countries, and who hope that in such a bond lies the future salvation of the 
world, must strongly foci that events will shape thcmscivca in such a way that any 
diaaatcr of the kind depleted above may not overtake us.’ 

The Oonibdoralion however ended in a fiasco owing to continnod uproar 
and eonfnsion. Mr. P. T. Rajan, Minister, announced that the Oonfodcration 
wonld stand adjournei me dte. licadcra withdrew and the police had the hail 
eleared. Among those prosont were Sir K» V. RoddI, Raja Sir Annamalai Oicitiar, 
the Kamaim Baja of Veakatagiri, Sir A. P. Patro and the throe Ministers of the 
Madras Qovem mei it. 
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C P. & BERAR NON-BRAHMIN CONFERENCE 

Tho seventh session of the O. P. and Berar Non-Brahmin Oonforence was held at 
Nandora on the Slat. Dacambfw 1932 and lit. January I9S3. Delegates from almost 
every district attendod the eonlorcnoc. 

The hon. Dr, Punj^rao Deahutukh, Minister of Education in C. P.. In 
tho course of bis prcaidcntial address explained the reasons why he accepted 
the presidential chair although he had not signed the creed of the Non- 
Bmhmin party. Me sold that the function of a president was to guide the 
proceedings and give a lead to the conference from the point of view of 
ihe party or the group which called the conference. Although be belong- 
ed to the Farmers’ Association, no one could take away his right to speak as a 
uicml)cr of the Non-Hrahmio community and os such there was nothing strange in 
his presiding over the conference. lie then rmoted instances of t)olitical leaders 
who, although th(7 were regarded as national leaders of India, had not divested 
themselves of a feeling that they belonged to this coinranuity or the other. Me then 
Bumraarised the causcis of the origin of the Non-Brahmin movciccnt in the Maha- 
rashtra Haying that they were mainly soetnl and religious. This he attributed to the 
fiict that in thoso dsiys very few [mfitical rights wore given to the Indians but as 
time went on and Indians liegaii to take more part in the govern niciit of the coun- 
try, it was realised lhat the Non -Brahmins should ns a party representiMg the back- 
ward community in Maharashtra strive their 1)081 to capture it and thus put nn 
end to social and religious tyranny of the Brahmins. 

Me then gave an uecount of the progress that the Non-Brahmio inovcnicnt had 
HO far made and also explained briefly the important things tliiit the Non -Brahmin 
j)arty most set their heart on. Along with matter of social tyranny by one section 
of the population, he referred to the H|)ccch of His HighnoBs the Maharaja of Bikaner 
doIivcrtHl at Kolhapur were he had referred to the cultural tyranny. Dr. Deshmiikh 
emphasi/.cd that it was important to put an end U> this. He then npisMiled to them 
to forget their dinVronecs and give a united front ho tbui a larp: part of the |)oliii- 
cal power that tvas s(X)n to tar given to the Indians would fall into their (Noii- 
rinihiniiiH') hands. Ho said he would Im> glud if the Non-Brahmin party would eon- 
tin no to act in coo]>oralion with llict Kariners’ Association hh bufori' 

fiat Bahadur K. S, I\\i}fudu of VVurdhn, then B|>oke on the qnr'Sti.... ui iinlonch- 
ahility and asked all the Non-Brabiuins to help iu the removal of untouchubilily. 
wherever possible. 


Reholut ions 

The Uoiifereiicc then passed the following resolutioDK among olheiH 

(1) This Conference siippxtrts the C. P. (jovernment’s Debt Coiicilialion I’ill but 
:-uggc.sts some modiliealionH. 

(■-*) The Uonfcreiice wisheri to remove the inisundorHlanding, if there be liny, 
that the Non- Brahmin party and the Fannern’ AsHoeialion are. one and the huiiic 
iKKly but nscilves ihrit a joint Isjunl of the repnrseiilativcs of these two parties be 
:tppoinU‘d to coordiimtcr their ellbrls and to mininiise the ditlerunces between them. 

Ct) It is resolved that !$• rar should not be banded over to the Nixam without 
the consent of the |)oo]>le of Berar. 

(4) The confcrcriee is of the opinion that Berar should remain with tho C. V, 
bat the reveiitic from Berar r hotiid be: HiMtnt on Btrrar only and the Berar fjCgislu- 
live Committee should have the |x>wer of legisliition. In order to give cll'ect to 
these two points, Berar may be constitutcHl into a Kub-provincr. 

(5) The Conference lends its support to Dr. »SiibbaroyuirH Anii-Uutoucbubiiity 
Bill and retpiestK the Viceroy to allow the Bill iu the Assombly and to direct the 
oHi<‘i.il rneiulxTS of the Assembly not to participate in the voting on the Bill. 



TIk Al hdia Depressed Classes’ Cniereiee 


Hm teoth ■etaion of the All-Indie Dcpreeeed CInaaes* Obnferenee was hold ai 
Bombay on the lOlh. July, Eao Bahadur i£ C, Rafah presidinp;. Over two hwadced 
delegates from all parts of India were present Sweral prominent persons of 
Boinbaf ioclndiog Sir Ghnnilal Mehta, Mr. BnUbhai Deaas, and Mira Jm attendee' 
the session. 


Volunteers injured in clash 

Before the Oonferenoe was hold fifty persons were ininred, a dozen of them serions- 
ly, in a sedoos clash between the separatist and nationalist sections of the depress^ 
olssaes. It was stated that shortly before noon abont 200 separatists came to Khand- 
wadi iheMre where the conference was dne to meet and sought admission into the 
htall whkih was regulated by permits. They found the way blocked and following 
this, there was a clash between them and the volontecrs which developed into a 
free fight in which stones and sticks were freely used. The police were due to 
arrive at the conference only in the afternoon, but they rushed to the scene and 
dispersed the rioters with a lathi charge and made a few arrests. It was also stoted 
that some separatists went to the Victoria Terminus to greet Mr.M.C. R&)ah, President 
cd the conlecenee with black fiags but they were forestalled by the organ isers of 
the oonferenoe at whose instauoe the president detrained at Thana statioo and 
motored to Bombav. 


Mb. Rajah’s presidential address 
Hao Bahadur if. C. Bq/aAt M.L.A., to the course of his address, observed 
You know that our Association suthorised me to enter into a pact with the Hindu 
BIshasabha. It was on the 22nd of February, 1933 that the Working Committee of the 
All-India Depressed Classes* Associ'-ltou mot in Delhi and passed a resolution in sup- 
port of reservation of seats for the Depressed Classes under joint electorates and also 
authorised me to enter into a pact with Dr. B. 6. Moonjc, the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Previous to the Working Oommitioe meeting which was held on 32iid 
February, 1932, in Delhi, a meeting of the loading memtors in the various provioccs 
belonging to the Depress Classes was held on the 21st February in order to consult 
their opinion on our proposal to enter into a pact with the Hindu Mahasabha as 
well as on the question of electorates. The consensus of opinion at that meeting was 
to favour of resorvation of seats under joint electorates. 

Dr. Ambedkar has doubted as to whether a meeting of the Working Commitioo 
was held on 22Dd February and passed the resolution in favour of reservation 
of seats under joint electorates. The first meeting which was held on 21st 
February, was an informal meeting wherein the Working Committee consulted the 
general opinion of the leading members in the various provinces but did not pass 
ai^ resolution. But the meeting hold on the 22od February was a meeting of the 
WorUiw Committee and passed the resolotion in support of Reservation ot Seats 
under Joiut Electorate and authorised me to cuter into a pact with the Hindu 


Dr. Amb^kar used his position as a member of the Indian Franchise Committee 


Baldeo Prasad Jalswal, casting 
meeting. This was on the 30th 
before toe Fianebiao Committee. 
Committee and was invited to 
Cawopora and was present in 
staying with Veeraratna Devida 


to put queslions to Swaml Aehutanand and Mr. 
doubts ou the validity of the Working Committee 
of March, when the two gentlemen gave evidenoe 
8wami Aehntanaod is a member of the Working 
attend the meeting. He did oome to DeQii from 

Delhi on the 21st and 22nd of Febman end was ^ 

He attended the infoniial meetfaig on the 21st and absrated himself from the Wor< 
king Oommlttee meeting on the 22nd Febmarj. Yet he stated that no resolution 
wee posted at the Worklog Oommlttee mesUng* Mr. Baldeo Prosed Jaiswal is 
not a member of the Working Obmmittee, hut as a leading member liom U. P. 
he was invilod to the informiu meetteg held on 21et February. As he was not a 

^ Working OomnUttee^ Im was not invited to attend the meeting of 

^ ‘ ' Yet, be also said that no leaolntioo 

ag. Im ase HOW read to yon a law 


the Woridog Oommittae on 22ad Fsbraaiy. 
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undivided attention to the best interests of the conntry. We must have a Govern- 
ment in which men in |K>wer, knouin^C where oMicnce will end and resistance 
wilt bc/^in, will not be atraid to amend the social and economic code of life which 
the dictates of justice and expediency so urf^cntly call for. This role the British 
Government will never be able to play. It is only a Government which is of the 
j^ple, for the people and by the people, in other words, it is only the Swaraj 
Government that will make it possible/* 

The learned Doctor further warns by saying; T know, to the majority of our 
people, Swaraj is a weird apparition. It is very natural that it should be bo* It 
recalls to their mind the tyrannies and oppressions and injiHtices practised upon 
them by their fellow-countrymen and they fiMir that under Swaraj tnesc violations 
may recur. But, j 2 :cntlemcn, if you will for one moment forp^et the past and 
visualise the Swaraj of the future with its wholesome devices to protect masses 
from classes, you will find that far from bcin^ a weird apparition it is p;oin^ to 
be a system of Government in which you yourself stand the chance, other thiupi 
being equal, of being amongst those who will be installed as the Political Bovcrc- 
igna of this country. Do not be obsessed by the past. Do not be swayed by fear 
or favour from any quarters in making your decision. Consult your best ioteresta 
and 1 am sure you will accept Swaraj as your goal.” 

This was what Dr. Ambedkar said in August 1930 and he expressed the very 
■ame aentimcDts in his first speech at the first session of the R. T. C. 

Again, was it not Dr. Ambedkar that organised the Temple Entry Satyagraha 
Movement in Bombi^ and conducted under fats leadership the Eala Kama Temple 
Entry Batyagraha of Nasik in 1930 ? Did he not make a speech in Poona and 
oonoTiide it by aayitig, am of opinion that all conferences to be held henceforth 
must wind up with entry into temples, drinking of water from public tanks and 
ao forth.” And now, what docs our Doctor say when he visited Poona on 22nd 
X932 ? Dr. Ambedkar on this occasion is reported to hare said that be 
did not want temples, wells and intcr-caatc dinners, but Govornmeiit service, food, 
olothkig, education and opportunities. 

Gentlemen, I have plac^ bofore yon the Above laots regnrding the consistency 
or othorwise ol ear Irtetid Dr. AtuMkar and leave it to you to draw your own 
ooncliiaioo. Now, let mo plaoe lew facts before you abom the consistency or otherwise 
of oac fxieDd Rao Bahadur B. Brimuaaaii. When our friend Mr. Britiivasan appeared 
befoN the Bimou Oommiiaion, be said to a qnostJou put by a memlier of the 
Bimon CoaBmisaioa whether he wasted S^^atc Eieotorates for the Depressed 
Olaaaea— **not at proaeal*’-Huid his reasons tor this were— “Our people are not yet 
advanced to have .3<qiarate Eloctorales. Unless you give Adult Franchise the Dep- 
reMcd Qassea ahould have uo Separate KiLctotralcs.’* Then again when he went 
to the first RouimI Table Couferonoe at the oitd of 1930, the Federation of which 
he is the Preskhiit in Madras, passed a resolution sup{)oriing Joint Glcctoratea and 
Itavc him the mandate te place it before the It. T. 0. because 1 was told that he was 
asked to oo-0{KTate with i>r. Ambedkar who was then advocating Joint Kioctoratea. 
Now why should our friend who had tlic definite mandate from his Federation 
to advocate Joint KlecloraJes, make a \'otte-facc and advocate Srpacatc Klectorates ? 

I have read the speech of aiioiher distinguished iK^rsoinigc, Uao Saheb Munu- 
awama Fillai at the Depressed Classes Oongress at Kamptce published in *The 
Hindu” of 9th May 1932. Mr. Muutuwami Pillai is aaid to have said thus:— “You 
are all aware that at the B. T. C. the claims of the Depressed dasscs were most 
vehemently opposed by the reproBciitattves of the Caste-Hindus.” Ihia is not true 
since the claims of the Depressed Classes have been supported by delegates like 
Sfir Tcj Bahadur Bapru, Bit A. P. Patro, Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. lUngaswanii Iyengar, Dr. B. B. Moonje, Dewan Baha- 
dur M. Ramachandm Rno and others. 

Again he is reported to have said:-— “Our emphatic view to-d.ny is that for some 
time to come wc must have what is called Bejmrato Electorates.” Mr. Pillai bad 
failed to sp^ify what in his opinion 'some lime'* means ? This is the song he 
has been singing for the past ten years, and to-day he sings the very same song, 
though this very gentleman supported reservation of scats under Joint Electorates 
for the Depress^ Classes for Union Boards, Municipal Councils, Taluka Boards 
and District Boards when the Madras Local Bo>irds Act was passed in the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1930. Mr. Pillai even went to the length of congratulating 
the Minister who was in charge of the Bill in his benedictory speech in the Madras 
Legislative Council. Xhia Act is now in force in the Madras Presidency and elec- 
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lions to the local bodioa arc hi'in^ held now. Mr. Mimuawami Pillai himself stood 
lor a general 8o:it for the Ooiy Miinicipnl CVaiiieil niui vaa returned unopposed 
bv the help and co-operation of tbo h»,y:h-e:isto lliiulns. Acain, recently, be i*tof»d 
for the IteservctJ Siai in Joint Electorate for the Nil^Mri Disiiiel Roard and with 
the Rupport of the hij;h-caRte HiiiduM he p)t hinisilf retuniccl nnoppoaed. Yet 
Mr. Munuawaini Piliiii sin^^ the same old Kon.;j; that *‘it is an open fa«*t that under 
the influence of hij^hly edurnted ea^ie lJindii.s the ablest members of the community 
are outside the Couni ils." P« rhajis Mr. Pillai who w:ib returiu'd unoppoHcd is not 
the ablest man ! And Mr. Pillni who is now a liomiuated member in the Madru 
Council is perhaps not the ablest man. 

Mr. Pillai is a member of the Madras Ttcprc^xHi Cinsscs' Eederation of which 
Mr. Srini%’asan is the President, thus he know that this Federntion passed a reso- 
lution supportin^j; Rcsi-rvation of i*^eats in Joint Eieetorates for Dcnresscol Classes 
just before Mr. t^rinixas.in bit Madras in P.IJO for the first Kound Tabic Conference 
and gave him a mandate to a«!\oca(e that Hystein of i.-iection for the Depressed 
Classes in ttie R. T. l'. Mr. Pdlai prides himself on tlic fact that he is a 
member of the Madras Ijto^iKlative Coum*il and yet he oritieiseH the (lovcrnmcnt 
that thou<;h under the Government of India Act of lDll> the i>cprc8Kcd Classes 
are alloxvcd rcprescnt.ation by noiiiiiiation, }vrsohs who do not understand the 
fundamentals of polities are nominutial. I concur with him in this. The prei^nt 
nominated Depressed t'lass ^roup in the Madras Council which iiicludini Mr. Srioi- 
Tasan and Mr. Miinuswami I'illai. Riipnorted Reservation of ^^cats in Joint Electo- 
rates for Depressed C'laHsis for the lo4‘ul iKxiies and District Municipal Councils, 
and that too so recently as AujriiKt P.Kk), and this very K^up is now opposed to 
this system of election for the lA^dhlativc Council. 

When there is a natural tendency in our people to reform themscivca and fset 
into the Hindu fold, xvhnt should be our atilt ude ? 

Our movement is a forwitrd movement. We do not want to retard proftresa. We 
want to advance with other com in unities. We do not want to keep marking time. 
Ry our annual sessions and propaganda, the political consciousness of our people 
has been aroused. Diir aim is to b< Ip them to go forward and not to aing the 
same old song “separate fur some time.*' 

The GovcrnmcMit of the country is also rapidly advancing. The provinces ave 
going to l)c autouomoua. .Separate Electorates) would have been a IdoJ of safeguard 
under diarchy in xvhicb our rcprcscutaUres joining with the (vovernmeni block 
might have secured for us what we waiittHl. Rut ninler provinciid autonomy our 
aim should be to secure in a .loint Electorate a aufliciciitly largo number of seats 
for our community. This can be done by ibcsos of reiwesciiiai ion granted t'x us Iw 
a Statute with liberty to eonn*st unreKTved seats. Onr inftuouoo in the Oouiieiia 
depends upon the nuiober ol votes in our hands nud if we are sufficiouily stlioog we 
can control the policy of the Minister and even get one or two of our men into the 
Cabinet. It should also be ruiliseil that hereafter llte Ctoverninait will be run on 
party lines, 'lliat party which has the largest number of HU!»porters and manages 
to secure the largest number of min returned to the Council on its party tiekets 
will hold the reins of power in the Goveriimtut. II our men are to become mem- 
bers of Cfovcrniucnt thov can do so only by being mrinbers of one or other of the 

S arties which coutests the scats in, the general cunf:tituency under the system of 
oint Electorates. This is im|)oasiblc under ti:M;paratc Electoriilcs in which there is 
110 party ticket hut only communal preference. 

The latest aiinouiiecmcnt on liehalf of the British uuxerrment, made by Sir 
.Samuel Koare, calls bir a few remarks. This OMiRrciicc is chiefly concerned with 
the interests ol the Depressed CiasscH and bow b st to secure (hem and to protect 
them. Hitherto wc have been labouring under (he imprcNsion that this is ? cat 
effected by maintaining our aloofness from other crtmmunilies, and looking forward 
solely to the Rritish (foverimiout fur our protect on. Rut now the Rritish (iovern- 
inent is on the eve of changing its policy and d« v(»]ving jKiwcr upon the [icople in 
general. In these circum. fiances, it is the part of w;sdoni tn assert ourselves within 
and not without the general body politic. This is what the Rritish CiOveriimeut 
itself would say, and T have every cuiifidence tl .il when the eagerly looked for 
CoiUDiunal Award is declared by*tbe Prime Miii.stt:', he would Rdvisc the commu- 
nities to unite with one another politically, whatever their social and religious dilTcr- 
ences may be, and to join in a .fuirt Elicioruic. Therefore we Lave conlideiicc both 
in the British Govern inent and in o(»r Xalionalisl brcihrcfi at horn*:. For whaWver 
differences these two parties may h.avc between themselves, we are gratified to think 
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that MO ia? M we are concerned tlu^ are ^reed abont onr political fotnre being 
identifted with the people at a whole. This estimate of the eituatioo ia borne out 
by what Sir Malcolm Hail^, the Goremor of the United Provineea. has recently 
laid out of hia experience in the Gorernment of India. He aaid he had no sympa- 
thy with that school which was attempting for political purpoaca, to create, a sepa- 
rate oommanity of the Depressed Classes, and that India had little to gain from an 
arrangement which wonld tend to atcreotype the strain into which the society was 
dividM. We are glad to notice that there ia a comspqnding determination on toe part 
of the Hindu leaders to see the curse of 'untouchability’ removed from the country. 
1 may call your attentioo to the statement issued by the Swami Shraddhananaa 
Memorial Trust calling upon the Hindus to observe the 17th July aa an All-India 
*Anti-Untonohability* Day, when to give practical proof of their determination to 
wipe out ^untouchaoility’, the Hindus all over the country should throw open pub- 
lic wells and temples to tlioso who called themselves Hindus and wherever possible 
to arrange for inter-casto dinners at which the Depressed Class Hindus should be 
treated on a footing of equality. 

Our interests dcmsnd that the reformed Constitution should be evolved and the 
country set a going with the new constitution without any further delay. In this 
ease the old adaira '*delay is dangerous’’ is particularly true. So far os our commu- 
nity is concerned, this ia just the time when a constitution involving co-operation 
between the communities should be introduced. Any delay in this matter would 
only give an opportunity for persons interested in separating us from the majority 
ana making us an impotent minority, to carry on their stone- breaking operations. 
As for conterencss we have had enough of them. I say this in no sneering mood. 
The Round Table Conferences of the last two years have done splendid work, and 
fspecially the seoond conference in which Mahatma Gandhi has laid before E^land 
and the world the case for self-government in the fullest measure. There is sufficient 
material lor constitution -makers, both British and Indian, to proceed upon, and fur- 
ther conferences, besides delaying matters,, would only lead to an accentuation and 
perpetnation of the diflerences which have so far arrested progress and would make 
agreement not only among the members of any conference hut among the people of 
toe country impossible. 

The thing to do immediately is for the Brtii^tb Government to call in moo who 
have Bpeetal knowledge aid a repcescntatiie charw^tcr and who would co-openrto 
with them ta producing a constitution which would be a fulfilment of the desires 
and aspirations of the people. No< eonstitution can iu the crrcumstances be final 
nor esn any conotitutioii at any time be fiifu?. 1^ long ss the power to be devolved 
upon the Indian people is in the hands of the Rrithih Government, it is they that 
have to devolve H, and the decision will be in the hands of the Britiab Parliament : 
that cannot be helped. It is rneviublc stid inherent in the situation. All that we 
can look for is that the new constitution responds to and fulfils our desires. When 
the next stage comes, it will be to us to evolve through mutual agreement in 
the country, a constitution for which the formal consent of the British Parliament 
may be taxed for. Then the decision will be with us and the consent will have to 
be CheicB. At present, the consent will have to be ours, and the decision theirs. 

We must see, so far as the Depressed Classes are concerned, that in evolving a 
eonstitution. no provision is iotrodneed which will silently act as a spoke in the 
wheel of our progress. Experts have their value and their place ; they have the 
necessary knowledge and necessary iiitelligeuce and skill. But who knows if they 
have the necessary sympathy and good-will ? And friends who have the sympathy 
and good-will may not nave the necessary knowledge and insight to underitand 
where directly the shoe pinches and to make the shoe fit the foot. It is therefore 
absofutcly essential that in the Oonsnltative Committee that will be formed for ad- 
vising in the making of the new constitution, there should be three or four members 
of our eommuoity mo know our difficulties and disabilities and at the same time 
have the larger outlook for co-operating with membets of other communities and 
have experience in logislative work, to safeguard our interests and to h^lp in devi- 
sing a constitution which would promote the interests of the people at large without 
•aerificiog the interests of our community— in short secure justioe for us and for all. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Oonfereooe ooncloded after passing a series of resolutions. The first 
resolution stated that the Oonference was of opinion that the true interests of 
the D^iessed Classes, so £sr u their relation to political administration was con- 
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emed, eoald best be promoted odIj by means of joint electorates with reeerfaiioa 
of scats on their population basis in all l^islaturcs and, in pursuance of that 
couTiction, accepted unreservedly the Rajah— Moon Ji Pact which embodied that 
principle. 

The second resolution ur(;ed upon the British Cabinet the desirability of inclu- 
dirfr proper and eflective directions for sccurinc eflective representation to Depressed 
Classes by means of an Instrument of Instructions to the Gofernor-Qeneral and 
Governors. 

The third resolution repudiated the London Minority Pact, while the fourth 
urged unity of ranks amongst the Depressed Classes. 

The &ftn resolution demanded an age-limit qualification instead of education and 
property qualificatioua for franchise. 

The sixth urged the Government to take a fresh census of the Depressed Classes 
and th<; seventh deputed Kao n;ihadur M. C. Knjah to go to England in order to 
develop sound public opinion. 

Another resolution expressing loyalty to the Crown was moved from the Chair 
and unanimously passed. 


The All-Iodia Trade Unios Congress 

Nearly thirty delegates attended the 12ih. sossiou of the All-Tndia Trade Union 
Congress which commenced its proceedings at Madras on the 9th. July 1932 in the 
Paramauandadoss Ohotadoss Choultry under the presidency of A/r. J, N, Mitra 
of Bengal to consider momentous issues aflbeting Indian labour. Of these dele(|[aUw, 
nine were from Bombav, five from Bengal, two from Nagpur and the remaining 
from Madras, The following are extracts from the prcsideutial address > 

In the earliest stages of the labour movement in India, those engoged in the 
task cf uniting and organising the industrial workers, were mostly actuated with 
the desire to do good" to the poor ond down trodden. And the activities of the 
labour organisations which grew up as far back as 1884 in Bombay under the 
leadership of Lokbande, and Inter under Dr. Nair in Madras, were mainly coufiuod 
to h uman.it aria D work, oicasional dcuionstrations, writing i^titioiis ana carrying 
00 constitutional agitatiou for the protection of the interests of ialxiuring masses. 

As a result of this agitation in Jiidia and owing to the growing com)>etition 
between Lancashire and lk)iiibay textile industry, from time to lime, various 
commissions were appointed by the British l*ariiameiit “to investigate into the 
condiiiou of labour ' in the Bombay textile industry. Later on various parliamen- 
tary acts were passed with a view to fix hours of work for female child and male 
laliourerH. Neither the “iiiVcstigHtions ' of these commissions nor the parliamentary 
acts did in any way improve the pitiable coiidilion of the working class. (>u the 
contrary, there was more and more exploitation of the toiling masses, which was 
p.iviug the way towards the development of the iuliour uiovenieiit. 

Just after the end of the world war, the Indian Trade Union movement was 
entering the first stage of modern trade unionism. During the years 191S‘1921, 
over 3u strong labour oigantbutioiis sprang up in various industrial ccolres such 
as Ilombay, Ntigpur, Calcutta, Madras, .Jamshedpur, Ahmc^abad and so ou. 

The years marked spectacular advance of the nioveiuent. The young 

Indian pioleiariat was apfieariug cu the isceiie as a factor to ne contented with. 
In a series of local strikes and lockouts the workers developed the sense of soli- 
darity, began to understand the necessity of the iudepeudent class orgsiiisalioua 
and showed a growing will to fight. Ou the other band, radicalixatiou of the 
n^tooalist rank and file showed that maturing of the political situation. Objectively 
independent activities of the working class was the basic cauw of the impending 
development of the radical izaiioa of the nationalist ranks. Time was approaching 
when the Indian working class was to coutributo its share in so much as oottld 
be done under the existing conditions of immaturity of its own compositiooi of tho 
lawness of its cultural level and of the backwardness of its organisation. 

The split in the Trade Union Congress in 11122 was indeed very uofortuoato. In 
spite of the persistent attempts of a kw reformists, the Indian Trade Union movo* 
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meat lud refosed to affiliate itacif to Amsterdam. Ercn its non-extretnist leaders 
were mostly tfcainst Amsterdam. Those who attended the Internationa: Labour 
conference at Genera went as a nominee of the Government and nor as elected 
rqrrescntatires of the Indian workers. On the contrary in 1028 the Trade Union 
Congress had declared its adhesion to the Lesgiic against lm])crialisnB. Its president 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was an active monil>er of the Executive Committr^ of the 
League. Most ol the inaportant unions however still remained individually under 
reformist control. In view of this relation of forces it was all the more necessary 
not to split .up the Trade Union Congress. 

The Trade Union Congress met in Calcutta in the beginning of July 1931, under 
the presideotship of Ck>m. Subash Chandra Bose. 

In spite of all obstacles and hiiideranecs the eleventh sessions of tins T. U. C. 
did meet and the most important of alt its decisions was on the r|iiet>iion of unity 
in the ranks of the labour movement not desired both by the extreme ultra-leftists 
and Right wing opportunists. And ever since the Calcutta session wc have been 
able to make a good headway in the direction of the rtorgniiiHnlion of the 
shattered labour movement, particularly in Bombay, C. I*., and United Proviiicc.s 
and Bengal. Our attempts to reorganise trade union movement in Bengal .and thcreity 
help the workers to effectively press their demands and improve their condition of life 
wiB met with an immediate offensive on the part of the local authoritii's as well as 
disruptive tactics of the old remnants of those romantic ultra-leftists. Lately, there 
was a jute workers* strike in the Howrah Blills. Oi'cr 20.CXO workers acre invoiv<.‘d 
in the dispute. The officials of the Ikngal Provincial Commiitcc of the A.LT.U.tl. 
actively helped the workers but they were served with notice under sociiou 1J4. 
prohibiting them to enter the mill area for two months. All hough the workers were 
deprived of the assistance of their organisations, they carried on bravely for a few 
weeks and had eventual I v to resume work. 

The most amazing of all the industrial disputes that took place in reccil times 
was the strike of 4,0 (a) workers of the Tata Colliery in Jaroadobad. Tbt> Indian 
owners of the colliery neither paid any heed to the demands of the workers nor 
listened to the appeal of their leaders, in practical field of politics tho lndi.;.i 
employers are in no way better than the foreign exploiters. They are as much 
enemies of the working class as the rest of the capitalist world. Lkraand for no wi:^‘- 
cut by the strikers ol course was not rcaliziKl on account of sheer lack of organiifation 
and Imperialistic oil'cnsive banning the union officials by promulgiition of Section Ml. 
There is going to be soon a mubhroom growth of labour leadi is, and also miiKb- 
room labour organ isatious as the Lothian l\3nnnittee on Franchise has recomnicndivl 
s|K‘cial labour constituencies in the coming reforms. 1 do not understiuui how Ibis 
creation of special labour const iiuencies is going to help the labouring masses of 
the country. The working cIh^s cannot gain anything from any lolMiins granted 
to India with the consent of the British i’ailiament. The future refenus will not 

be granted to the Indian people but to the native nlli<s of impenal'.bm. Thercfjrc 

iu my omniou there is no re,ison for the Trade Unionists to gloat over the crea- 
lion of labour constituencies in various provinces of the country. «Sorac of the 
reformist leaders ignoring the expressed verdict of the workers served on 
the Franchise Committee appointed by the U. T. C. which was lK>yiotlvd and 
denounced by the Indian Labour movement as an insirument of further exploitation 

of the Indian masses. Let them gloat over it. We do not grudge. Most of the 

labour organisations have declared times without numoer that auuli suiTnige should 
be the demand of the working class. But to me it seems even adult suirruge, which 
will mean right to vote to expiv. iters os well .as to the masst's, will not solve the 
problem of the working class. I'be native exploiting classes, that is the Cupitali>is, 
Knmindars, and Native PrinccR etc. have 0 }H;n)v joined hands wuh ini|.H.‘ria!isni. 
They have openly fought nguiiiSi the movement lor uational fnxdom. And us such 
parliamentary democracy in most advaiicad countries like (i-rmacy. T ranee. 
America aud even Engiaiid, wI:orc* there exists universal adult siiirtagc, has failed 
and standa czjk)^ as an iiislrumeiit of the dictatorship of the expluhing classes. 
Therefore in my opinion there should be a movement set afoot for tbo enfran- 
chisement of Only those classes in India which are directly and indirectly exidoiud 
by imperialism and arc involvisl in a struggle against foreign doiniiiniioii. And those 
native allies of foreign imperialism who have openly fought agaiuHi movement 
for natioual freedom should have no right lo he crfranchist^l in the fnture coiisa- 
tution of Free India which could not lie piomulgated by any Koval Coinmihssni, 
li. T. C. or the British Purliinicbt but by the organised ami democratic will oi 
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tbe oppressed and exploited classes forming the »cat mnjority of the Indian people. 
Such agitation it is high time for tbe exploited masses to set up if real!v they 
want to answer the sinister communal award given by the ex-socialist MacDonald 
and to the rc})ort of the Franchise Committee. 

But it would not be out of place when I say that we may utilise the election 
to legislature, for carrying propagauda for the development of the class cons- 
ciousness amongst the working class and just to expose the nature of the new 
reforms, we may contest the election without having any illusion about tbe improve- 
ment of the lot of the labouriug mass through the sham Iccislatures. 

Although the Trade Union Congress is neither a uolitical party not it belongs 
to a particular set of political opinion there cannot be a single genuine trrdc uuioii- 
ist who will dare declare that the trade union movement in India has nothing to 
do with tbe movement for national freedom. The Trade Union Congress must un* 
besitatiuglv declare in favour of Indians right to national freedom and self-determi- 
natiun and any movement that will be set up in tuurse of time must be supported 
actively from the point of view of the working class. 

For more than one reason unity in the ranks of the labour movement is essen- 
tial. By achieving this much-needed unity we shall be inaugurating new era of the 
working class movement, which is bound to grow out of the objective condition of 
exploitation and the oppression by the present system of society, chaUcngiiig the 
dictates of a decadent order. The vigorous mobilization of the workers under tbe 
banner of the All-India Trade Union Congress with a view to give rise to a power- 
ful labour movement will stand like a towering monument in the history of the 
oppressed masses. It is no Trade Unionism which aimed at harmonizing the rela- 
tion between employers and employees. Trade Unionism is nothing but Ibo fore- 
rnniicr of an uncompromising struggle based on principle of defen ling the interests 
of the working class against the employers* exploitation. Reformism cheeks the 
militant progress of the struggle of the working class. But the allra-lcftism, as 
already pointed out, too, harms the workers* movement because it overlooks the im- 
mediate interests of the working class. I therefore appeal to this session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress to adopt the pl.atform of unity issued by the Girni 
Kamgar Union as the basis of uniting, developing and building up the labour movement 
in India* Signs arc already discernihic among a section of those comrades who parted 
at Nagpur that they have bcon renliHiiig slowly but surely that when the country Is 
on the throes of a political upheaval of the first magnitude and as a matter of fact 
when the ocononiic and political system of the whole world is undergoing a rapid 
and thorough change, the halting ]>oiicy and programme of the lant decade no longer 
suits 'he working class movement of Indie cf the present day. On the other hand, 
a large section of the energetic young comrades who were attracted by the romantic 
halo of the ultra-leftists have dctinitciy found out that thc 7 followed the sha- 
dow so long and have bctMi wasting energy without having any definite programme 
of work to follow. The pl.atforiu of uiiirv as defined by G. K. U. in 10.10 is a pro- 
gramme in itself for imm.diuic work, ft is therefore necessary for ua comrades to 
marshall every power and use every opportunity and resonrciHi to gather all these 
forces tegether and work with the eotnmon object of withstanding the capitalist 
onslaught that has put the rank and file on practical Htarvaiion by wngc-cut, retrench- 
ment, and other evils following on the policy of rationalisation. Unity among indi- 
viduals as well as imity in rank with unity of purpose essential particularly at 
this critical moment. 

Rc aolutiona 

One of the main items before the Congress for its consideration was tne framing 
of ‘■Plalforni of unity” ac'-eptabU* to all labour interests. After long discussious the 
Congresa adopted the ‘4'lai form of unity” framed by the Bombay Girni KamagarfRed 
Mag) Union, as ea.ly as January 1931, with a few alteraiions. The “I’liitiorm ol 
unity ■ tM amended and adopted by the Congress, was in the following terms : 

. !• Trade Union is an organ of class-struggle. Its basic (ask is to organise 
the workers in a particular trade or industry for defending and advancing their 
rights and interests. Therefore, under no circumstanccfl, car the object of any Trado 
Lnion ^ to reconcile the interests of capital and laliour. 

**; Ihc immediate demands of all the Indian Trado Unions are : Eight houra* 
working day, including an hour's rest, in all trades and industries; miniinum wages 
guuaateeipg all tbe workers an irreducible standard ; weekly payment of wages 
woetefer deuiaoded ; equal wages for equal labour without racial or sex discrimiiuk 
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tion ; one month’s lesre s year with fall pay ; anemployment, sickoeM. old age and 
iDinrance. maternity benefit extending for three montlis at the expenses of the em- 
ployers ; better housing and working conditions for all the workers. The rent for 
workers* lodgings not to exceed 8 per cent of the wages ; establishment of indepen- 
dent Workers' Committees in factories, shops, mills, pit-heads, harbonrs, dockyards, 
plantation and all other places where collectire work is performed, to supervise that 
the conditions of labour comply with the standard fixed ; abolition of the employ- 
ment of childien noder 14 years of age : abolition of the employment of women and 
children underground in mines ; provision of free primary compulsoir education ; 
abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through the Trade Union ; 
abolition of fines imposed by the emyloyers, be they private individuals or the Go- 
vernment ; transfer of the control of the Provident Fund from the employers to the 
employed ; the clause relating to abolition of fines imposed by the employers to be 
referrra to all unions for further elucidation. 

III. Ihe entire Tt'ade Union movement of the country shall carry on under cen- 
tral leadership of the A. 1. T. IT. C. an energetic, ceaseless and well co-ordinated 
agitation for enforcing the minimum demands of (1) right to bear arms ^2) right to 
strike. The method of self-appointed delegations negotiating with the employers or 
Btate authorities shall be rejected as unauthorised and harmful. The agitation shall 
take the form of mass meetings, demonstrations and strikes. 

IV. Whenever the workers in one particular trade or industry are engaged in a 
dispute with the employees, the entire Trade Union movement shall support them 
actively. The support shall be extended through the declaration of class solidarity, 
fioaneial aid and sympathetic strike. 

V. In case of conflict with the employers, no step shall be taken, no agreement 
shall be made by the leaders of the Union except with the approval of the workers 
concerned expressed in general meetings or in delegates' conference convened for the 
purpose or in any other effective way enabling the workers to express their views 
adequately. 

VI. Every Union shall hold regular annual general meetings for reviewing past 
activities and rc-clccting its executive. In case of the ofiice-bcarers of any Uuion 
failing to comply with this, the mcroiiersbip shall take the initiative for getting the 
conference together, *<nd call upon the office-bearers to rendei account. On such 
occasions, the A. 1. T. U. 0. shall intervene in favour of the rank and file, and 
help them to dislodge the refractory office-bearers. 

VII. Delegates to the A. I. X. U. C. shall be elected by the entire members of 
the respective affiliated Unions in annual meetings convened for the purpose. 

Vill. The Executive of the A. I. T. U. C. shall not make any agreement or 
enter into negotiarioo for the purpose of making one, with the employer or the 
government except with the knowledge and approval of the Trade Union of the 
workers in the particular trade or industry concerned. The terms of any contem- 
plated agreement shall first bo subiuiltod to a delegates’ conference of the Union 
tor consideration and approval. 

IX. The A.l.T.U.C. snail not affiliate itself with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions (Amsterdam International) because the latter supports or 
connives at the : ystem of Colonial exploitation, nor shall it affiliate itself with any 
intcroationai body. 

X. The A.I.T.U.C. shall not send delegates to the so-called International Labour 
Oonference held under the auspices of the League of Nations, as the Indian workers 
can expect no good out of those conferences held expressly with the purpose of re- 
conciling the interests of capital and labour. 

XI. No representative of the A.I.T.U.C. shall accept nominated seats in the Cen- 
tral or Provincial Legislature, Municipality, Local or District Board cor serve on 
any Government Committee. 

XII. The AJ.T.U.C. shall support and actively participate in the struggle for 
National Freedom from the point of view of the working-classes. It does not be- 
lieve that any coinpromibe between the foreign and Indian bourgcosje (Besponsihle 
Government or Dominion Status) will ever change the condition of the workers 
Bubetantially. The basic political demand of the Indian working classes is the ter- 
mination of Imperialist domination, overthrow of capitalism, and social'sation of the 
means of production. 

XIII. The A.I.T.U.G. shall fight for freedom of the press, freedom of apeeeh, 
XreedonL of Asaembly, freedom c3 Organisation and the right to bear arms. 



THE LIBERAL POLITY 

THE R.T.C. DEADLOCK AND UBERAL WITHDRAWAL 

SAPRU-JAYAKAR STATBMENT 

On the 29lh. Jane Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M, B. Jatjnkar issued the 
following; sUtemcnt with rcp:erd to th^ Soorctury of Slate’s annouMcement ou tho 
27ih. June in the Commons 

The statement made hy the Secretary of State as to the future procedure of 
work which has hitherto been cniraf;in)r* the attention of the Round Tabic Conference 
or its ancillary committees, or llis Majt^sty^s OoTcrnmcnt. is of such far-rcachinfi: 
importance that it sc ms to us necessary that its fuH;fBif;niricancc and implications 
should tie clearly understood by the public at larf^c. 

2. The Hound Tatilc Conference has met twice in I.ondon. Its second icasioii 
was ofcr on the 1st. of l)eccmber, lO^U but the Conference itecif in its collective 
rapacity was simply adjourned and not dissolvcxl. With a vit^w to carry on and 
complete the work, which could not be completed at its session in l^oiidon, Ilia 
Majesty’s Governnient decided, with the conrMirrcncc of tho Conference, to at)|)oint 
<s>rtain committees, namely, (1) the Indian Franchise CommittC(\ (2) the Federal 
Finance Committee, (2) the Indian Stales Enquiry Committee and (4) the Con- 
sultative Committee. The first two Committees have, .nftcr an extensive and exhaus- 
tive enquiry, submitted their reports which have been published. The third commi- 
tce, immcl>% ihc Indian Slates Emiuiry Committee has. however, been carrying on 
its work ill England also. Its reiiort yet awaits publication. 

3. As regards the Consultative Committee, of which we have licen members, 
it held two sessions at Delhi during the last cold weather under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and was adjourned to minst again on the 23rd 
of May at »simla, when it was considered again necessary to adjourn its sitting to a 
future date. 

4. It now appears that TTis Maj<<sty's Government do not propose to call any 
further session of the Hound Table Conference or to cx)iivcnc a m (Kiting of the hVle- 
ral Htriicture Committee in liOndon. They have now published their proposals. 
The essential features of the new proposal are that (1) there will be a single Hill 
which will provide alike for autonomous constitutions of provinces and for a federa- 
tion of provinces and States ; <2) they will proceed to give uoioe time this sum- 
mer a decision on those aspects of the communal probbrm. which now njtard progress ; 

the Consultative Committee will rcasHcinblc and will proceed continuously with 
its programme of work bringing its collwlivc advice to b**ar on the numerous and 
imjiortant questions cntrusied to it, many of which were not examined by tho 
Conference or its Committee in Jyindon ; (4) after the conclusion of the work of 
the Consultative Committee, but bfdoru the introduction of the Hill, a .loint Belo(*t 
(Vanmiltec of Parliament will be set up to consider proposals of (iovernment and 
thus Government propose to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its efrecUre 
influence at the formative stage : (5) if the course of the discussion in the Covf- 
sultative Committee proves that the matter will not be ripe for formulating defiiiito 
proposals for the consideration of a Joint Bclcct Commitue without further cou- 
aultatioo of a more formal character, then arrangements will lie made for the sum- 
moning of a body for further discussion in Ixiiidon. the size and personnel of 
which would be determined with reference to the number and character of subjecls 
further discussion. 

^5. This procedure is, in our opinion, very widely diflerent from thaL coi^cmpla- 
tod by the Kound Table Conference or the terms on which it was called. We will 
iu this connection refer (1) to the historic announcement of Ixird Irwia 
dated the 1st of November 1^, by which it was decided— with the concurrence of 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Btatotorj Commission— to convene a Bound 
Table Conference *for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
•Rreement for the final proposal which it would Uter be the duty of Uis Majesty’s 
Government to submit to rarliameot.* The full scope of this slatement was further 
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expUined by Lord Inriu in his inanfsaral address to the Indian lofnslatarc on the 
Otb of July. 1930, as follows *1 am now*, said Lord Irwin, 'able to define its (i.e., 
of the Conference > functions more precisely. After very careful cousiderstion Uia 
Majesty’s Government has reached the conclusion that it would not be ri|;ht to 
prescrioe for the Conference any terms more limited than in my statement of 
November last, and that the Conference should enjoy the full freedom that these 
words connote. The Conference will be free to approach its task greatly assisted 
indeed, but with its liberty unimpaired by the report of the Statutory Commission, 
or by any other document which will be before it. It is the belief of His Majesty's 
Oovemment that by way of Conference it could be possible to reach solutions 
(the italics arc ours) that both countries and all parties and interests in them can 
honourably accept. And any such agreement at which the Conference is able 
to arrive, will form the basis of proMsals which His Majesty’s Government will 
later submit to Parliament. From such a definition of the scope of the Conference 
it is clear that His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not as a mere meeting for 
discussion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries 
on whose agreement the precise proposals to Parliament may be founded.’ 

C. It will thus be seen that the essence of the method was that the proposals 
before Parliament would be made by Goveroruent on the basis of the largest mca 
sure of agreement that might be reached at the Conference. \Vc feel that the new 
plan by dispensing with a further meeting of the Federal Structure Committee of 
the Round Table (/Onfcrcnce. dispenses with and supersedes the deliberate policy 
of His Majesty’s Government rciurrcd to above as regards the method of approach 
to the Indian problem. 

7. In support of our view we would refer to the speeches of the Prime Minister, 
and Lord Lotnian, the TTuder Secretary of Slate for India. In his speech at the 
last sitting of the second session of the Round Table Conference delivered on the 
Ist of December, 1931, the Prime Minister discussed the (question of the niacbiiicry 
to be set up for close intimate consideration of specific problems, and in doing so 
he stated as follows : 

(a) T propose, therefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative Committee — a Workiny Committee of this Coufcrcncc^{\hc italies are 
ours) which will remain in being in India, with which through the Viceroy we can 
keep ill effective touch. 1 cannot here and now Bficcify precisely bow this committee 
can best be employed. This is a matter which must be worked out, and must to 
sonic extent depend on the report of the Committa* wc propose to set up. but in 
the end tve shall have to meet ayain for a final rcvictv of the ivholc scheme.* (The 
italics are ours). 

(b) On the 2nd of' December, 1931, the Prime Minister moved a resolution 
before the liousu of Commons asking for its appreval of the liidiaii policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. In the course of his speech Major Attlee interjected a 
question asking whotbor the Committees to be appointed were going to report back 
to the Round Table C!onference and the Prime Minister iu dealing with this 
(picstion said, among other things, os follows 

‘I want to tell the Mouse without any reserve that 1 nm perfectly convinced 
that the work which has ba)n done could never have been done hy any method 
except the method of co-o)X!ration niid consultation, and 1 say further that if any 
Government here will try to change that now, it would destroy all chance of con- 
tinuing agreement and co-opertion with India itself. 'I'lic mctho*l hy which the Round 
Table CnnltTciicc has been handled is the only luc.hod that will enable India and our- 
selves to come to an agreement, to work that agri'cmeiit in harmony, and to use 
that agreement for the benefit of Iiidis itsi^if and also for the honour and good of 
the whole community to whick wo belong.” 

Further the Prime Minister iu reply to another question by Major Attlee, 
stated an follows*:-^ 

’Obviously the Round Table Conference will remain and in the end we shall 
have to meet again for u final review.’ Thereupon Major Attlee said : ’It is satis- 
factory to note that the method of iK^tiation through the Round Table Conference 
is to oontinue, and that this is an interim process during which certain com- 
mittees are going to report,’ 

(c) In moving the same resolution inlthe House of Londs, Lord Lothian, the Under 
Secretary of State for India, said as follows ’At some later date when all the 
ne c e s sa r y material Is ready, the Round Table Conference will reassemble in some 
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form for a <5;>al review of the whole gehemc and *hcreaficr a draft oonatitution 
will be prescutod by the OoTcrnmcnt for the couBidcratioii and decisiou of Par- 
liament.. 

a It will thus appc.ir that it was clearly the intention of Hia Majesty-s Go- 
remTOcnt to rtAascmJuc the Oniicrcnco for a final review of the work of toe Coni- 
mittoes when it wnuW be poif»>il)le for the represent ii lives of British India, rop- 
rrsentarives of Iinliiin States, His Mnjesty'.'S (iorernnn'iit and other British parties 
it» come to ocitnin ai?reemeMi»s. We n»'ed searcely jKiint out that the safeguards, 
e. g. Finance, I>t*fence and Foreign Policy have not 5'et been agrei^ to : indeed 
certain prcnosals were made on both sides and no agrt*emcnt has finally yet been 
recorded. \ow we dc-«ire to point out that in our opinion in the absence of the 

reprcsenir.iiv's of iho British (Jovernment and the other British parties and the 

Tnd'an Prmocs— whose Ministers have no authority to bind them— in the 

Consullattve Committee, it is impossible for that ComniilU'c to register any agree- 
ments with British opinion, and such agreements, if niincHi at, must sthiid over 
until select Indians nic'ct Inc .Toint Parliamentary Committci^ Or until a formal 
Iml smaller bfMly than the Uound Table f^lonforenco is summoned in Ijondon in 
the rf)iitirigc!ici''s contemplated by tlic new announcement. Wc eantioi sec why if 
the OovorniMcni^ propose to briiiir about di.scussion between the Joint Hclect 
Cofiimiltic and individuals on drrmitc proposals and why if they contemplale also 
the possibility in certain contingencies of Biiimiioning a formal though small 

body of rcpresf iiin lives. th< y shoaM not have at once decided to constitute 
fiirf. a formal bo<ly which should mOv't in .!»ndon to carry on disrussioiis 
with the .Toint Parliamontary Committee nnd to treat with it on forms of rmiality. 
Our iiisisicacc is not— and has not liccii— that the full Uound Table Confereneo 
should be sumrnoin d for (ho third time, mu we have urged it, "and do still urge, that 
a smRll«?r body, the personnel of which may inspire confidence, should meet for 
finiil review of the work of the Committee including the Consultative Oommittee— 
nnd lor treating with British ropresentatives. We certainly should not be assumed 
to favour tlir procedure so far as it contemplates the summoning, after the conclu- 
sion of the Consuliative Committee, of iiidividunls to be seleeted, by the Govern- 
ment. ]: would have been a diticrent thing if in the selection of the representatives 
the t'onferi jxe itself had any voice. 

9 . \Vc are aware that it has been suggested in certain riuarterB that ibe Confer- 
ence method has not Iv en successful. Whatever persons not connected with tbo 
Conference may say with regard to this matter, the Prime Minister himself observed 
ill his strdemeiit before the Conference that ‘these conferences have not been a 
failure in any sense of the term’. Wc ourselves ar^* respectfully prepared to endorse 
this view. 

10. Wc were painfully conscious at the last session of the Conference that a 

certain section of British opinion, which in llio altertd stalctof Parliamentary parlies 
pos5t*sssd considerable influence, did not favour tlic Coiifcrciii'c plan and thought 
that it would lend to no good, but wc arc also ronscious tlist the mutual exchange 
of views and the timely intervention of the Prime Minister himself siid of British 
statesmen like liOrd Beading, Ivari Sankey, Mr. Wcilgwood Bcnn, Mr. I ocs-Pmilh 
and Mr. Pcthick Lawrence, enabled the last Conference to get over certain critical 

situarions which sccmoil to threaten its very existence and to bring to an abrupt 

end the work that it had up till that stage been able to aceompliBh and to destroy 
the spirit which it had generated. 

11. We arc awi rc that His Majesty’s Government have taken an important deci- 

sion in so far as they indicate their intention now to proceed with a single Bill, but 
it is clear from the announccroent that they propose to introduce the Provincial 
constitutions first, the Federation foliowing later. Our support of the single Bill 
plan should not be, in any manner, aesumcrl to carry with it the support of all 

the implications of the passage dealing with it in the official an nouii cement. If the 

hiatus between the Provincial constitution and the Central constitution is going to 
be a long one— and we have xcasoo to apprehend this danger— then we can not 
clearly support such a proposal. Again when it is said that before an All India 
Federation materialises, the units concerned must be prepared actually to federate 
we mutt strongly dissent from this proposal if it means that it will be left to the 
Profinoet to d^ide whether they will or will not join the Federation, for it is clear 
that one aingle province may. by adopting a perverse and obstinate attitude, hold 
ap the Federatioo iodefinitcly, and thus make the provision in the Bill absolutely 
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BQgitorj. 01 eoane we recognise thst so Icr as the aseoeialicn of the Indian Statei 
is coneemed. Parliament can only proride for their entr^ on a voluntary basis but 
to extend this principle of rolnnta^ basis to the Provinces is, in our opinion, to 
endanm the wnole scheme of Federation. In onr discussions in England with 
British statesmen we repeatedly pressed this point of view and wo continue to be of 
the same opinion. 

12. Coming to the question of delay, no one is more anxious than ourselves for 
the early establishment of the new constitution but we can not see how the 
summoning of 14 or 15 members of the Federal Structure Committee from British 
India and 9 members from Indian States, the rest being in England, would have 
caused any material delay. In any case it seems clear from the announcement it- 
celf that the drafting experts have not been sitting idle, for if definite proposals 
are to be the basis of future discussion, they can be put forward either as clauses 
of a Bill or as propositions which may ultimately be shaped into clauses and thus 
it seems to us tnat there can not be much room for apprehending delay by sticking 
to the old basis. It is not difficult to rood in the new announcement a considerable 
measure of pressure exercised upon the Government by the overwhelming majority 
of tho Conservatives in Parliament and our experience of last year justifies us in 
viewing the new proposals of the Government critically. 

13. We have approached these proposals with every desire to understand them 
and to promote the work that lies ahead, but the announcement, as it has ippeared, 
is not sufficient, in our opinion, to enable us to form a final judgment. Wc shall 
await reports of Parliamentary debates which may possibly make the position more 
clear. Wc shall also await further developments and then issue a further statement 
defining our attitude. 

W. 1. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION’S RESOLUTION 

HO ARE’S POUCY-A DEFINITE BREACH OF PLEDGES 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association at a meeting 
held at Bombay on the 4th. July, with 6ir Chimaulal Scialvad in the chair, passed 
the following resolution 

*The Council enter their emphatic protest against the action of tho Qovcrncr> 
General in renewing the ordinances promulgated in .Tariuary last. Whilst the scope 
and extent of and the areas within which the consolidated ordinance is made 
operative arc restricted for the present, the Council eniinot conceal their repugnance 
to the continued administration of the country by means of drastic measures pro- 
mulgated by the executive. The Council note that the Ciovcrnment have seen their 
way to drop some of the unnecessarily si^vere provisions which existed in the for- 
mer ordinances, hut ilio special powers now assumed arc no less strigent and 
caually capable of encroaching on the pursoual liberties of ftho citizens irrespective 
ot their political creed. It was the duty of tho Government to obtain the necessary 
apecial powers from the IfCgisiaturc, if in their opiiiion a state of emergency con- 
tinued to exist which warranted the use of such powers. The Government’s failure 
to approach the legislature in this respect, as is contemplated at least by the 
spirit if not the letter of section 72 of the Government of India Act, i.s in the 
opinion of the council not calculated to enhance respect for laws and for methods 
01 constitutional government. The action of tho Government in renewing the 
ordinance accompanied as it is by tho reactionary pronouncement of the {Secretary 
of Slate larding changes in constitutional procedure, will inevitably tend to 
greater embitterment of feelings and stand definitely iu the way of spmy rcat- 
oratioo of normal conditions in the country.*’ 

THE ASSOCIATION’S STATEMENT 

The Oouneil of the Western India National Liberal Associatioa also simultaneous- 
ly Issued the following statement 

The Oonnoil rqgret that their apprriiension regarding the rumoured change of 
procedure in conoeetton with Indian coostitutioaal rerorms have been confirmed 
by the prooooneement of the Secretaiy of State for India in the Honse of Commona 
on Jane 27 last. In the opuiion of the Council the plan now proposed cootenplates 
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t drftnite aod eomplete abaodoDment of the method of the Round Table Coaferenoe 
aa eounciated by Lord Irwin in hit ftmoat decUrttion of Nofember 1, 1^. and 
in hit speech in the Lefptiative Attembly on July 9, 1930. and at hitherto followed 
in practice. The ettenoe of the conference plan at it wdl known wat free co- 
operation between the British and Indian representatiret and those of Indian States 
on equal terms for the purpose of arrinne at an titreed solution which wat to 
form the basis of constitutional proposals which His Majesty's Qoremment would 
place before Parliament. The Council hare no hesitation in etatinjc that the new 
procedure is at every stance a nefi;ation of the fundamental idea underlying the 
Round Table Conference and an attempt to restore in effect the procedure propoted 
for the Simon Commission which met wUh such nation-wide condemnation. 

2. The Consultative Committee, the personnel of which never inspired much 
confidence, cannot put forward any sirreed proposals on matters before it u it eon- 
tsins no rcprcsentslives of Uis Majesty's Government or other British political 
parties and of the Princes. It is this b^y that is now called upon to tender Ita 
collective advice on the numerous and important questions entrusted to it many of 
which were admittedly not examined by the conference or its committees in London. 
The Council fail to understand how it can be sugfrested that no serious departure 
is contemplated from the original plan when this comniittoe it asked to function 
SB an advisory body on many subjects of vital imjiortancc without submitting its 
report for consideration by the parent l)ody along with those of other committees 
sp|H)intcd with it. The Council cannot also approve of the new proposal to invite 
a few individual experts to hold informal discussions in I^ondon on such specific 
problems as financial safeguards, nor is a small body of representative Indians who 
may be called to confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee expected to nego- 
tiate any terms of agreement on behalf of India. They will try at the most to exert 
an eficctive influence on the decisions of an all- British Parliamentary committee 
regarding proposals to which the Government would be more or less committed. 
Indian representatives will not further be a party to the report which the committee 
will submit to Parliament. The possibility suggested of a few Indians hiding invited 
to hold more formal discussions in London in c^sc the proceedings of the Consul- 
tative Committee prove infructuous is also not nreeptnblc since this body will not 
in any sense be an adtquale substitute for the Federal Structure Coroniittee or the 
Bound Tatile (conference. 

3. Ill the opinion of the (.''ouncil the whole of the new procedure now formula- 
ted is not 'slight variation' from the original method of the Bound Tabic Confer- 
(‘nee, but a deliberate departure from the previous plan on the basis of which the 
Indian leaders agreed to cooperate. The Council regard the new annoiincemeot as 
definite breach of definite pledges given from time to time by the Prime Minister 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government and they, therefore, cannot accept iL 

4. The Council are convinced that the plea of delay which 8ir Samuel Hoare 
has put forward can well be met by imnKiaiatcly scrapping the Consultative Oom- 
rnitt(H.‘ which because of its composition, status and powers is incapable of advan- 
cing the stage of constitutional reforms with cxp^ition. The Council qlso fail to 
understand why the communal award, delay to giving which baa been mainly res- 
ponsible for the aggravation of the communal tension in the country, cannot be 
announctd without any further loss of time. As soon as the award is made the 
(A;uneil would suggest that a meeting of the Federal Htructiire Hub-Committee be 
convened in London with the addition of a few more members, if necessary. Ilia 
Majesty’s Government ought to be ready by that time to plaf'e their proposals on 
the lines gt-nerally agreed to at the previous sessions of the Round Table Coo ferenoe. 
while pro|iOsals can be framed tentatively also with regard to matters like defence 
and financial safeguards. In case His Majesty's Government do not favour the eall- 
jog of the whole Round Tabic (fonference, the Federal .Structure Committee should 
be jpven authority aud status to negotiate the terms of agreement on all subjects 
and these should form the basis of the final proposals to be placed before Parliip 
meat by His Majesty’s Governmeut. The Council feel that if such a procedure bad 
been proposed there need not have been even a further stage of conferring on the 

of the Joint Parliamentary Oiromittee with a small body of Indian representa- 
tives as now proposed before the Bill is framed. 

5. The Conneil note with some relief that it is proposed to introduce a single 
Bin in Parliament embodying the proposals both for autonomous provloees and aa 
AlLIndia Federation. But the interval between the aetual ioaugoratioo of the 
Federation and the cooferineat of autonomy on the proviooce is likdy to be nodnly 
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proloDfced if the Federation is made dependent upon the Indian States being pre> 
pued actually to federate and on the condition that the proposal to be laid before 
Parliament to this end most be complete in all its essentials. The Council consider 
this plan as necessarily vague and calculated to give rise to suspicions regarding the 
Government’s intentions for the early inauguration of an All-India Federation with 
responsibility at the centre, in the opinion of the Council any scheme which IuoIch 
in efTect practical simultaneity in the introduction of reforms in the centre and th*' 
provinces is bound to prove ratal to the successful working of the future constitution. 

6. In the face of toe Secretary of State’s pronouncement which the Council 
consider as extremely disappointing and in view of the procedure which is now 
annooiicdd which the Council have to rnect as unacceptable, tbo Council urge uixin 
the executive of the Ail-Itidia National Liberal Federation to recommend to the 
Federation to reconsider the whole position of the Liberal party in regard to ull 
further stages of the constitutional enquiry and to take such further action as they 
may deem necessary. 

U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION’S STATEMENT 

The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Aftsociiition having considered, at n 
meeting held at Allahabad on the2n<l. July 1932, which was attended also by some 
roetnbera of the Association who were not members of the Committee, the annoiine«N 
ment made by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons on June 27. 

on poiicv, procedure and programme regarding constitutional reform and the 
continuation of rule by Ordinance, resolved to authorize the Joint Secretary of the 
Associatiou to communicate the following Btatemcnt of their opinion to the Secretary 
to the (Government of India in the Home Department, liitforms Hranch and the 
Private Secretaries of His Excellency the Viceroy, the right hon. the Secretary of 
State for India and the right hon. too Prime Minister, and to the Secretaries of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation and the Secretaries of provincial organ i* 
zatioos of the Federation, ani to publish it lor general iu/ormatiou : 

The Statement 

1. The Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association deeply regret the 
doviiion of His Majesty’s Government to abolish the Round Table Conference before 
it has concluded its important work, notwithstanding the assurance of the Prime 
Minister to the O^nference on Dec. 1, 1931, and his declaration in the House (J 
Commons on the following day. Having regard to the circnmstaoces in which the 
Conference was called into being, and spiciiuly in view of the authoritalive state- 
roents explanatory of its high purpose made by Lord Irwin as Viceroy on Oct. 31, 
1929, and Jan. 25 and July 9, 1930, the Committee cannot but feel that in the doci- 
sion now anonuuccd. there is a definite breach of engagement by the British Govern- 
ment with the people of India. 

2. The procedure that at present finds favour with His Majesty’s Governmciit 
cannot commend itself to Indian nationalists who objected to similar procedure in 
connection with the Simon Commission and withheld ail cooperation from that 
body. The objection was that in the settlement, of the future constitution of India, 
Indians themsdves were only thought lit to assist in a subordinate capacity as. wit- 
nesses, or as members of auxiliary committees, or as persons with whom a commit- 
tee of Parliament might discoBs or confer, but not deemed entitled to take an equal 
and effective part with the British in the determination of what was good for their 
own country. This criticism, accompanied as it was by the Nationalist boycott of 
the Commission and its auxiliaries and the strong India-wide agitation that follow- 
ed, made each impreasion on the then Government in India ana England that the 
Bound Table Coniecence waa offered ao that Indian distrust sad discontent might 
be allayed and Indians might take their proper place in the deliberations of the 
new constitution. 

3. What has since happened to justify an unmistakable departure from the 
Oonleienee method and a reversion to the abandoned procedure adumbrated in eon- 
n^on with a Commission which was so unpopular with Indian reformers 7 If 
the Conference was large in site, the responsibility for it as well as for the actual 
edeetiou of its peieoonel rested entirely with the Government. In aetoal Isct, 
while it it tme that a body repreaenutive of India oould not be very small, Indian 
opinion never leit that it wee neooMorj to make it aa large m it was and wsi 
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■eter aaiitfied with the nominations made by anthority. If the Oonferenee took 
tfMui to reach conclasione after disoasiion, there was nothing unreasonable in this, 
beiDg had to the nature, the importance and the complexity of the issues it 
had to grapple with, more purticularly sio^ an all-India feoerstion was made the 
objectife and the basis of the fnture coiistitiition. Still, the Goromitlee think it 
likely that more would bare been accomplished if His Hajesty'a Oorernment had set 
forth their own intentions in good time, if they had not allowed needlessly long 
interrals between the Announcement and the Conference and between its first and 
second sessions, and if an obvious attempt had not bceu made to bring its second 
session to an abrupt termination. 

A The failure of the Conference to reach a settlement by consent of the 
communal question has been made much of. The Indian Liberal Party is non- 
cominunal and is pledged, and endeavours to the best of its power, to oousider 
public questions from the national and not a communal iMtnt of view. But it ia 
constrained to stress the fact that it is not on Inaiaii nationalists tha^ the 
responsibility lies for the creation of the communal problem in its present form 
nor for its ac<;etituation nor for its continued existence. The reasons for the foilare 
of the attempts to reach a settlement were more or less well known, and it was 
clesr at an earlv stage of the Conference that a decision would have to bo taken 
by His Majesty a Government on their responsibility. For delay on their part in 
taking and announcing a decision the Conference cannot be blamsd. 

5. Certainly, it is important that further progress should be wade without 
avoidable delay. There can be no two opinions on this point. But there can be 
expedition without the substitution for the (Jonfereiice method of a procedure 
which was rejected by Indians in 1027 ns it involved the imposing upon India 
of such constitution as the British might think to be good enough tor her. Uis 
Majesty's Government have stated that th.^y will place before the proposed 
couiiniitec of Pariiameut their own proposals which will be the basis of discussion. 
Surely, they can place the identical pro|)osaIa before the Round Table Coufereuca 
and proceca to the drawing of a bill for introduction iu Parliament ou the basis 
of the report of the Conference. It will embody the joint opinions of the Indian 
equally with the British members and not exclusively those of the latter. Merely 
to give a hearing to Indians is surely very ditferent from their taking equal part 
with the British in the formulation of proposals, 

6. The National Liberal Federation of India deliberately rejected in 1027 the 

opportnuity of subordinate co-operation then oflered to India in connection with 
the Simon Commission, but as soon as the Round I'able Conference was announced 
two years later, it resolved to co-opcrntn whole-heartedly. It is not for a compon- 
ent part of the Federation to dc«nde what Liberals should do now, but the 
Committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association would invito the urgent 
attention of the Council to the analogy between the position as it was in 1927 
and as it is now, with the aggrivatiiig rircnmstanco that the right of equal co- 
operation between the British and Indians having since been definitely, recognized, 

is now withdrawn for no fault of the Indians themselves. 

7. While the Coromitice are graiifuHi by the aniioaiiccment that the future 

constitution of both the central and provincial governments will be the subject of 
one bti), they are concerned to iioiice that it is evidently thought to allow a more 
or less considerable interval betwetm the introduction of provincial lautonomy and 
central responsibility. To any such idea the Coromittoo must offer strenuous oppo- 
sition. It IB the deliberate conviction of the Conimitteo that the greatest ueim of 
India is a responsible central government and that this urgent reform cannot be 
put off without grave risk to national interests. And it ought not to be postponed 
nor need it be. The Committee are enthusiastic supporters of all-Iudia federation 
and are confident that it will be a fact sooner than later. But they do not agree, 

in principle or on the ground of expediency, to the establishment of a reapooaible 

central government in British India being made dependent upon the achiefement of 
■ll-India federation. Briti.sh India has the right to self-government independently 
of the willingness of Indian Siatea to federate with her, and she will not oe denied. 

8. Provincial autonomy without a respoosibie central government cannot be ex- 
pected to function satisfactorily, as friction between antonomous provincial gOTern- 
menta and an irresponsible central government is almost inevitable. And the Oon- 
nittee apprehend eerious difficulties from a hiatus between the introdoetion of na- 
poDsibility in tlie piovincea without the needed change at the centre. In partleulec 
the Oommittee have read with conoern the paiiege of the deeretary ol State’f 
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•anoiiDoeiiieiit whieh efideatly ocmteaii^itet that the antODomoae piDrineea of the 
fatme fboald be free to enter or not to ioin a lederatioo. If the Seeietary of 
State meant all that hie laneai^ ooofeyed, the introdnction of provineial aatonomy 
in anticipation of an all-Inoia tederation and withont a oonenrrent or an almost 
oonearreat introdnction of reapontibiUty at the centre may become a menace to 
the nation and will ba?e to be r^stcrra by ere^ IdP^lmate means. 

9. The Committee of the UnitM Profincea Liberal Aaaociation atrongly protest 
acainat the spirit and temper aa well aa the snbstanoe of the Secretary of State's 
obserfations on the (fenerai political situation and on the Ordinances, their purpose, 
their adnuntitration and Uietr renewal. The Oommittee reiterate their conviction, 
reoarded in aereral of their resolutions, that rule by Ordinance could not win the 
support of opinion nor conduce to trustful relations between the people and the 
Goimment ; that in any caae, auch Ordinaticea were never necessary ; that they 
were administered with great and unwarranted aeveritv, and that th^ rendered co- 
operation with Government increasingly difficult. And such utterances as the 
Seeietary of State’s, instead of eoneiliating, can but greatly increase discontent and 
diffienltiea. 

10. The Committee aee no reason to modify their opinion alter consideration of 
the new single consolidated Ordidance. It reprodneoa fhe most obnoxious provisions 
of the Ordinances which it replaces, and is open to still stronger objectiou than 
the latter in that it continues for one more half year the reign of executive discre- 
tion whieh is always liable to abase and haa in fact been misused. And notwith- 
standing the initial restriction of the areas where some of Its provisions will be 
in foree, the Committee cannot hope that an improvement in the political aitnation 
will follow from the operation of such executive laws. The result is bound to be 
positively detrimental. 

TtlE S. I. L. FEDERATION*S STATEMENT 

The South Indian Liberal Federation ( City Branch ) mot on the 5th. July 
at the Theagaritya Memorial Ituildings, Madras under the presidency of Dewan 
Bahadur A. Ramaatvami Mudaliar, and considered the recent an noun cement of the 
Secretary of State ou Itcforms procedure. The Federation issued the lollowing 
statement on Sir Samuel Hoare’s announcement 

We have perused, with the care and attention that it deserves, the statoment 
of the Secretary of State reprding the procedure to Iw adopted for completing 
the Indian Constitution. The statement undoubtedly makes many alterations of a 
serious nature in the plans for constitutional settlement proposed by Lord Irwin 
od behalf of Uis Majesty’s Government in 1920 and accepted by the country, and 
in particular by those sections of the public which nave helped in discussing 
constitutional problems siuce that announeemeut. The merit of that announcement 
lay in the fact that the policy of unilateral decisions which reached a climax in 
the appointment of the Statutory Gommtsaion was definitely, rejected and gave 
place to the policy of conferences designed to arrive at mutual agreements. If 
the new pro^sals of Sir Samuel lloare in any way imply or, in the actual 
working, are found to involve a departure from that policy aud to result again in 
unilateral decisions instead of mutual agreements on the basis of equality of status 
of delegalcs, we have no hesitation in stating that no section of Indian politicians 
will be found to accept with equanimity so radical a change. But we note that 
the Secretary of State hiu emphasised it in his speech, that no deviation in the 
method so far adopted is intended. With the desire of the Secretary of State and 
of Hit Majesty’s Government to expedite the framing of the Constitution and to 
do everything in their power to bring into existence as speedily as possible an 
AlModia Federation, we are in complete i^reement. The statement, however, 
raises certain issues, the implications of which we are not able to clearly nodcr- 
ataod and on which we ahould like to have further light tbrowu before we are 
in a position to state how far the new plan conforms in^essentials to the old. 

Bmre we examine the proposals of Sir Sairuel Hoare, we must refer with 
regret to the manner in which the decision baa been arrived at bv Hia Majesty’s 
Government. It seems to ua neither fair nor oourteoua to the Inoian deiegalea of 
the fL T. 0. that without any reference to any of them auch a change in procedure 
■honld have been decided upon. It is obvione that the Government haa placed 
fiM** im in extremely ialae poai t ioe hr the maooAr in which it lus oome to a 
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daeisioii oo the rabieet If (be Prioces btfe been consulted beforehand and only 
the Britisb Indian delefcates htTc been ignored, it only aggraTstes the impolicy of 
the step* We axe bound to leeord onr deep dissatisfiction at this procedure. 

The decision of His Mmes^’s Qoveroment to gi?e effect to their constitutional 
policy by means of a single Bill, providing alike for autonomous constitutions of 
provinces and a Federation of provinces and States, is certainly welcome to Indian 
opinion, which hu urged for practically simultaneous advance in responsibility 
both in the provinces and at the Centre. The statement, however, suggests that 
**the units concerned must be prepared actually to federate.*’ Doubts have been 
rais^ in some quarters whether this implies that British Indian Provinces will 
have the option to join the Federation or keep out of it and secondly, whether 
the Federation can only be constituted If every stogie State is preparra to {oiii 
such a Federation. Either of these hypothesis will, in our opinion, effectively 
prevent the formation of a Federation; and, while we feel sanguine that His 
Majesty’s Government could not have intended to lay down conditions so onerous 
ana almost impossible of fulfilment, we feel at the same time that such doubts can 
well be dissipated by a clear statement on the subject from an authoritative 
source. 

The statement also says that *‘there must be reasonable assurance forthcoming 
at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other provisions for the 
cementing of the structure will enable the provinces, the Btates, the Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament alike adequately and harmoniously to fulfil their several 
functions and that the interests which require to bo safeguarded shall be assured of 
practical and efficient protection.” We regret our inability to understand the exact 
meaning or implications of this statement. It is not clear from whom these “rcoson- 
able assurance’’ are to be forthcoming, who la to judge the reasonable character 
of such assurances, and in particular, with reference to the financial provisions for 
cementing stroctnre, whether each province will have to be satisfied independently 
before the Bill for a Federation can even be considered by the Government. If 
this passage means nothing more than that an agreement should be arrived at be- 
ween British Indian representatives, the representatives of Indian States and Parlia- 
ment as regards the financial provisions for the provinces and for the Federation 
and safeguards for various interests, the proposition is so self-evident that no one 
need seriously question it ; but, if it means anythini; else, it is our earnest desire 
that His Majesty’s Goverument should make the point quite clear. 

We note with some amonut of melancholy satisfaction that His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will announce their decision on the communal question, as in the absence 
of sn agreement by the communities concerned, there is no alternative to that course. 
The statement says that the Consultative Committee will discuss matters which 
affect both British India and Indian Btates ; but, as has been pointed out more than 
oucc, the absence of responsible and representatives delegates of Indian Btates and 
of British Parties oo the Coniroittce roust make it extremely dillicult for any useful 
discnts'ioo by the Consultative Committee on matters which affect both British India 
and Indian Btates. 

If the Consultative Committee is not able to make as much progress as His M^- 
jesty’s Government hope it would, His Blajiwty's Govemment will make arrangement 
whereby a small and manageable body of delegates will be siiroiuoned for such 
farther discussions in London as may be nccessaiy to complete Government propt^ 
sals which wilt be placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It is 
not suggested on what basis this body, the miniature Bound Table Con- 
ference, os it has been termed, will meet ; and doubts have again been 
expressed whether this would be merely a consultative body or whether 
lU position will be more or less analogous to that of the Bound Tabic Coo- 
fereuce. We interpret the declaration to mean nothing less than that in tUo event 
of t4ie Consultative Committee not being able to arrive at conclusions on inmrtant 
issues owing to reasons which we have already indicated. His Majesty’s Govem- 
meot will convene what in effect will be a replica of the Round Table Conference 
greatly diminished in size undoubtedly, but, to a corresponding extent, increased 
in ^cieucy, wdgfat and capacity to arrive at agreed decisions. It will greatly help 
ns m nnderstandiog the atatement, if this point is cleared up by an authoritative 
statmeot. 

finally, before the Bill is introduced in Parliament His Blajcsty’s Government 
“Op® to place proposals before the Joi'**. Belect Committee comjioscd of all parties in 
both Hoiiaes of Pgriiamcnl. It is proposed that this Joint (lomaiitiee will have the 
48 
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power to confer with repreeentatiTci of Indian opinion, and the statement snggcsu 
that it will facilitate Indian co-operation and ensure its efTcctivc inflnence in ifbat 
is probably the most important staf 2 :e in the shaping of Constitutional Beforms. 
The last suggestion, to a certain extent, is in accordance with what Lord Irwin 
stated in his address to the Central Legislature on the 9th of July 1930, except in 
so far as the Joint Parliamentary Committee is constituted before Parliament is 
seized of any Bill and has in its possession merely the draft proposals of His Ma- 
Jestr’s Gofcrnment. It is not quite clear whether Indians invite for conference 
with the Joint Select Committee will have to individually express their views or 
will ffO in a body before the Coromitioe. It is not clear, moreover, in what sense 
the Joint Select Committee will confer with representative Indian opinion. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that at this stage Indians will appear before the 
Joint Select Committee, more or less in the capacity of witnesses, whether th^ 
appear singly or in (proup. It has further been stated that the report to be submit- 
tra to Parliament will be only that of the Joint Select Committee aud that in the 
framing of that report or in the conclusions to be arrived at, which will be embo- 
died in the report, the Indian section will have no part. Doubts have, therefore, 
arisen whether the Conference is not strictly confinea to mere ti^stimony which may, 
no doubt, greatly influence but which cannot possibly have a share in the decisions. 
It is true that the Secretary of State has suggested that the terms of reference to 
the Joint Select Committee will be mentionra at the time when a motion is made 
for the appointment of that Committee. It would certainly facilitate an appreciation 
of the share which Indians will have at this crucial stage in the deliberations, if the 
point is made clear as to in what capacity Indians will sit with the Joint Select 
Omimittee and how the proposed conference wilt take place. 

As we have already stated, we have approached the statement of Sir Samuel 
Ho.are with a desire to understand nnd with every desire to be as helpful as possi- 
h\e We realise that hare criticism of proposals alleged to be tiindo with the best 
of intentions will hardly aerve any useful purf^se. At the same time, we venture 
to suggest that the value of the new Constitution will greatly be enhanced by the 
fact that Indians had a share in the actual framing of it. we would further point 
out that the capacity to work the UonsHUition by any constitutionalist or Liberal 
Party in the teeth of undoubted opposition will uepeud as much on the excellence 
of the Constitution as on the fact that such constitutionalists had equal responsibi- 
lity in framiog the CoosLitution nod were, therefore, bouud to work it successfully. 
It is with these ideas that we have ventuml to put forward various points which 
ariso on a consideration of the Bocrotary of State’s statemont, and we DO|)e that an 
elucidation of siteh points will bo fortbeoniing so as to enable us to make up our 
mind as to how far the plan rulumbratod by the Secretary of State can be com- 
mended to eonstituttonalisls all over the country. 

Since the statement was prepared, we note with pleasure that one of the doubts 
has been removed by the oflicial aiinouiicemcut that provinces will .lot be among 
those units which will have an option to federate. 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE^S APOLOGIA 

DEFENCE OF NEW PROGRAMME 

Sir Samuel Hoarc in a speech at a dinner of the Central Asian Society, London 
on the 7tii. July, after disclaiming any pretence to know all about Indin, said : 

‘*I have soon realised *he fact that some one is always cerlain to snspect your 
motives and believe that your action is prompted by some ulterior motive. I give 
you the example of what 1 mean from the events of last two or three days. 

‘^Almost every Indian with whom I have and had communications during the 
last two years has constantly impressed upon roc the need of swift action and aefioite 
decisions in the field of constitutional reform. I agree with my liuliau frieuds. A 
long period of uncertainty is bad for everyone. It creates suspicion, uudermiues 
authority and saps the foundations of friendship. 

“We here were no less anxious to bring this period of uncertainty to an end as 
soon as possible and we accordingly came to the conclusion that it wa^ neceasa^ 
to speed up the procedure under which constitutional changes were being discussed. 
Our change of procedure meant no change of policy. We arc just as anxious to-day 
as we were when the Bound Table Ooufereuoe first met in London for all hdp that 
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w« cio jset from reprcBeoUtive IndiAns. Wc felt, howeter. that if deeisiont were 
to i»e made in any reasonable time, it was quite essential to get away from the biff 
and almost endless, formal discussions that wc have had for the last two years and 
substitute for them much more free, intimate and defiiiiic consultation. 

“Yet within a few hours from the declaration of this nrofrramroo, a section of 
Indian opinion jumps altoprcthcr into the erroneous conclusion that we no longer 
wish Indian co-operation and that the change of method means a change of 
objective. 

“If, however, our Indian friends will serntinise with care and impartiality the 
programme wc have drawn up, they will sec that their criticisms arc based on a 
misapprehension of its moaning. Particularly do they seem to have misunderstood 
the procedure of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses to which the Govern- 
ment proposals will be referred for the first time in our constitutional history. A 
joint select committee of this kind will meet before the Constitutional Bill has been 
read for the first or second time in Parliament. 

“This unprecedented proposiil is definitely intended to meet the Indian desire to 
be consulted b*'forc anv irrevocable decision is reached. Moreover, the Government 
intends to ask both Houses to agree to the procedure under which Indians will bs 
enabled not only to app<*:\r as witiicssfw but also participate in the discussions of the 
Committee. 1 nope, i have said enough to clear up finally the misunderstandings 
which seem to have arisen.” 

SAPRU ON HOARE'S EXPLANATION 

Interviewed by a reprosontative of the Lf.apf.r in connection with the speech 
of Sir Samuel lloare at the dinner of the Central Asian Society, London, Sir Xej 
Bahadur Sapru said on the 9lh. July 

1 have very carefully read the »pt?cch delivered by Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Central Asian Soe.ietv dinner lit liOitdon on .luly 7. Of course it proceeds on the 
assumption that wo have iiupcrfoctly iiiulerstood the new plan, and that we arc 
Mispcoting the motives of tlic autltora of the new plan under the belief that their 
aefion is prompted by some ulterior motive. The imfiortanoe of 8ir Samuel lfoare*a 
lies ill both what ho has said and what he bus left unsaid. 

First, an to what he has said. He jasiifies the new plan by saying that it will 
rnubic them to substitute for the 'L*ndl€sts formal diseiiHsionn' of the lanl two yeani 
‘much more free, intimate and dcfijiite consiiitHtious’. Why this baste then 7 
What is it that bo and his colh'.agucn pioposc to produce by speeding up the 
proi'cnn. ansuming llnit the old method was diJatory ? Of ts)(irse, provineial 
Buionomy in lOiM. The federation must be left over until an iindcfined future 
when if roaditiuiis arc ftilliJIed it may materialise. It is clear that much of this 
anxiety fur cx|)edition has no other oliiectivc than immediate provincial autonomy. 
f>u this question a large number of the K- T. C. delegates pnbliahcd a statement 
in London which will bear pcrnsal now. It was issued at a very critical 
juncture. 

Then next defending the procedure of the Joint SoUkjI Committee, his explanation 
only tends to ronfinii what I havc said al)out it. He say«, ^Cioveriiment intends to 
agree to procedure under which Indians will bo enabled ofdtf to appear af 
tic\jAes (italics arc mine) but also participate in the dtf (Missions of the committee.’ 
Tb«! Prime Minister In his speech in the House of (/ommons, from which 1 have 
qnouJ iti my resignation, took pains to iKunl on» the diHiinction betwe4m the posi- 
tion of Indians as witnesses and their ptnitiori as *coo|MTaiorH in consiiltalion' at a 
joint con fereiica. Does the right to participate in the discussion mean and imply 
the right to arri.e at agrmuents with (Government which whs the original basis 
of the R. T. C^. ? 1 submit not, for that is now cxclufhKl. We shall no 
longer have the right to ask (lovcrnrntMit : ‘flow far do yon agree with us ?’ 

1 ■i(ier the new procedure, the reelect (Jomraitte#; alone cun and must report to Par- 
hament. Indians as outsiders can only discuss. Now, compare this with what I^ird 
Birkenhead said in putting Lis proposals about the Sivion Commission in the 

of I^rds. Talking of the fiinciioiis of the Indian (.Vniimiti'ji? which was at 
that lime appointed simu!tAri(.‘Ous1y with the Simon t on. Mission, Lord Hiikenhcad 
said ; ‘It has be^m most irrationally assume*! that they arc incrdy to appear as 
witnesses before the commission. That is not the c^^^€. They ;trf ii vited, in >i spirit 
01 great sioceriiy, to coo.Dcrate us colleagues with the eommi«ision. It is cor.iemplar 
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tad tbtt they ahall prepare in adTanee their own propoaali and come before 

the eommiiaioD and aay ^^theae are our anfrfreetiona.” 

In an inspired eablefrram sent from London on July 7 which appears simultane- 
onsly with Bir Samuel Hoarc’s speech two things are said 

(1) The central idea is that the conclusions to be reached by the Consnltatife 
Committee at Simla will provide the material which is necessary (before His Maiesty’s 
GoTeroment can formulate their scheme with such modification as the proposea ms- 
enssions in London might suggest.’ 

(ii) The Joint Parliamentary Committee should have a sitting with them in a 
capacity re$embling that of the aeecteors italics are mine) and the Indian represen- 
tatiyes should be chosen for their wide knowledge and experience.’ 

There are some explanations which make the thing explained look worse than 
it is and Sir Samuel ifoarc’s explanation is an instance in point. Let him not with 
an air of injured innocence say that it is due to our imperfect study or appreciation 
of his new plan that we have rejected it. We have known how the Conservative 
mind has been working in relation to the Round Table Conference since at least 
November last. Wo issued ouir protest against it in London and also made a for- 
mal representation about it to the Prime Minister. 

It is no use reconciling the irreconcilable. It is open to Sir Samuel Hoare and 
the Government to ney that they have abandoned the old method and deliberately 
adopted a new one. Then the question will be whether this was right and politically 
and morally defensible. Conservative opinion— -never friendly to the Indian de- 
mand— has undoubtedly hardened and stiirened against India now and is in a posi- 
tion to assert itself. Fine words and ingenious explanations, therefore, cannot 
conceal the hard facts of the situation. If there is no change of policy, then why is 
Sir Samuel Uoare so reticent about the Prime Minister s open declarations afout 
the K. T. C. reassembling again ? The fact is that in November and December last 
the National Govvrnmcnt was not so firm in the saddle as now and what Mr. 
Churchill and the Conscrvati\e back-benchers could not secure then, they have been 
able to secure now. 

THE SAPRU-JAYAKAR-JOSHI RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. Jayakar’s letter to the Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mr. M. R. Jnyaknr’s letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy, conveying his resignation from the Consultative Committee, dated, Bombay, 
the 8tb. July 

For reasons mentioned in detail in the statement which Sir. Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and myself have issued to tho Press, a copy of which 1 herewith submit for Your 
Excellency’s perusal, I am placing in Your Excellency’s hands my resiguation of 
the memoership of the Consultative Committee. I have given the matter very 
careful consideration and I have come to the conclusion that 1 cannot any longer 
usefully serve on the Consultative Committee. What had drawn me into co- 
operation with the work of the Round Tabic Conference was its method. We were 
to proceed in an atmosphere of equality and good-will and by a process of give 
ana take arrive at an agreement on the constitutional question on which the stroc- 
tare of the future Government of India was to be built to the mutual advanta^re 
of India and England. I accept«.Hi Lord Invin’s invitation to participate in this 
great experiment because I thought it opened a new era in the history of India. 

The lunctions of the Bound Table Conference were stated by Lord Irwin in bis 
announceroent of 1st. November, 1028, and further explained in his inaugural 
address to the Indian Legislature on the 0th July, 10:K). According to him His 
Majesty’s Government's conception of the Round Table Conference was that it was 
not a mere meeting for discussion and debates but was a joint assembly of 
repk'esentatives of both the countries on whose agreement precise proposals to 
Parliament were to be founded. The same idea was emphasised by toe Prime 
Minister io his speech in the Commons on the 2Qd December last when be moved 
a resolution for the approval of his policy as embodied in the White Paper. 
According to the Prime Minister, negotiations with Indian representatives were to be 
carried on until the point is reached, when the proposed agreement is initialled^^a 
very well-knor i stage in the oef|[Otiation of treaties. When parties to the negotia- 
tions initial it, then at that point, the House of Commons is asked whether it 
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■ 11 ^ or whether it cltMffrees. If it agrees that is all right. If it disafiprees, I think 
moat Goreroments woald re|:;ard disagreement as a vote of no-oonftdeoee and would 
Uke steps accordingly. 

It was this feature that drew me into eo<opcration with the work of the Round 
Table Conference and like some of my colleagues I attended the sittings of that 
body twice in London, in spite of great personal inconvenience, and devoted with 
a single mind my time end energy to the work of the Conference with full faith 
in the efficiency and ultimate siieccsB of its method. 

Notwithstanding all the words which the Secretary of State has employed in 
foreshadowing the future procedure, 1 cannot help feeling that the Round Table 
Conference method has been deliborntely abandoned. The new procedure dispenses 
with the meetings of the Federal Structure Committee and of the Round Table 
Oouference, alters the character and bco\\c of the Consultative Committee and pro- 
vides for consultation before the introduction of a Bill between members of the 
Joint Select Committee of both the Houses aud aelect Indiaua, who may be uked 
to TO to Englaud. 

I am aware of the departure from the usual method which hat been made in so 
far as the proposed conference between inorobtTs of the Joint Select Committee and 
select Indians takes place before the introduction of the Bill and not afterwards, 
but I fear that this slight variation will not secure to India the full bencfiia of the 
methods so far pursued. I shall assume that the posiiion of the Indiana, who will 
go to confer with the Joint Sokvt Committee, will not be that of mere witnesses, as 
It was at the time of Mr. Montagu's Bill of 1019. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Committee and that such a 
committee cannot share the resfionsibility to Parliament with any outsiders. Fur- 
ther, I would submit that the exchange of views and collaboration with the Joint 
Select Committee are very different in essence from the procedure of the Round 
Tabic Conference, according to which agreements had to be reached by negotiations 
and proposals laid before I'arliamcnt on the basis of these agreements. The vitistiog 
feature of the new plan is that, while sirlectcd Indians may have all opportunities 
of making their views known, final decisions will be taken exclusively by the British 
Govcriiinent on its own responsibility and not on the basis of agreements arrived 
at between Indian and British representatives meeting together io free and equal 
conference with a view to arriving at agreements. 

The distinction between the two methods, if I may remined Your Excellency, 
was pointed out by the Prime Minister himself in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons to w’bieh 1 have referred above. "Wlieir’ said the Prime Minister '*lbe Simon 
Commission was set up. the intention of the (iovernment, when it received the 
report, was to proceed to draft the constitution u|)on that report, to bring it before 
this House and to send it to the ,loint Coiiimittce of both Houses and that, when 
that Joint Committee was examining the details of the constitution as drafted, tbo 
Indians should be invited to eouio over here praclieully in the (xisitioii of witueHses. 
They would not be co-operators in coiisultalmn. They could express his views but 
that would be roughly the position they would hold." 

1 feel strongly that the plcilgv.8 solemnly given in this l>cbalf by British states- 
men, b<*fore and during the session of the Table Conference, notably by the 

Prime Minister, have been abandoned and for the monuMit, the forces of reaction, 
have succicded in scotching the meihod which always appeared to be unpopular iu 
ihc extreme Conservative circles. 

I am sorry that all the good work which wc did during these two years and 
the mutual giMxlwill and CHieeiii it gcncratcil should have tieen so abruptly brought 
to an end without the consent and approval of those, who h;ul participated m the 
work. If the work had been alio wed lo continue aud reach fruition, 1 feel confi- 
dent that the British people would have proved to the world that they had found 
a new way by which a proud and aucient pi'oole. in the grip of forengn rule, 
cocld achieve their fredom by iiegotiatioii, goodwill and persuasion, forsaking the 
old methods of embitterment, baited and revolution, but, unfortunately, this was 
not to be. Permit me to leave the matter there though one feels tempted to ana- 
lyse the consequences. 

For all these reasons, after a prolonged consideration of the issue involved, I 
have come to the couclasion that the variation cfTecb'd iu tlu procedure is not 
merely of form but of substaocc. My faith in the method hitherto pumued ooo- 
tiouee onrJected but I have no such faith in the new' procedure and 1 fed that 1 
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CBOBOl ABf longer aiefnllj lerte on the Oooealtative Gommittee, which has now 
ceaaed to he the Working Committee of the Round Tabie Conference for the sim- 
ple reason that there is to be no surh conference which can make a final review of 
Its work. I, therefore, fee! it my dutv to place this resignation of my naem?)ership 
of that Committee in Your Excellency's hands. May 1, in conclusion, thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy you extended to me as a member of the Consnllatire 
Committee and also during the talks we had in Simla.’’ 

Sir Taj Bahadur’s Latter to the Vkaroy 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. in his letter of resiimation, addressed to H. E. (be 
Viceroy, as Chairman of the Consultative Committee^ dated, Allahabad, (he 8th. July, 
wrote as follows 

Your ExcelleDcy.— I have verv carefully considered the official statement of the 
Secretary of State tor India in the Uouse of Commons which was issued from 
Simla on the 27th June. His Majesty’s Government had come to the oonclusion 
that an expeditious treatment of the outstanding questions will best be secured by 
following that programme though it involves some variations in method ; but, on the 
contra^, it airikes me as a very vital departure from the method of the Round 
Table Conference, which atlract^ird so many of iis in 1929. when it was announced 
by Lord Irwin with the authority and concurrence oi His May sty’s Govern- 
ment and for the success of which many of us have been working uaring the last 
three years. 

•The functions of the Round Table Conference were stated by liord Irwin in his 
annonneemeot of lat. November 1929 and farther explained In* His Excc’iency in 
the inaugural address to the Indian Lcgisiatiire on the 9th .July 1030. According 
to him. His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not ns a mere meeting for discus- 
aion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both coiinlnes on 
whose agreements, the precise propuinls of Piirliam>nt may be founded. The same 
idea waa emphaaised by the Prime Minister in bis speech in the House of Coni- 
mont on the 2iid December last when he moved a resolution for tbo approval of 
hit policy as embodied in the White Paper. According to the Prime Minister, ‘‘the 
Cabinet roust carry on negotiations until the point is reached when the proposed 
agreement is initialled, a very well-known stage in the negotiation of trcatiis. 
Wheo parties to the iicgotiAtioii initial it, then at that point the House cf Com- 
mons is asked whether it agrees or whether it disagrees. If it agrees, then it is all 
right: If it disagrees, I think moat Governments would regard the disacrreemcnl as 
a vote of ^'No-Confidcnco” and would take steps accordingly.” 

This procedure was followed up to the conclusion of the last Round Table Con- 
ference. Agreements on certain broad questions were arrived at but there were 
other queaiiont on which no agreements could be arrived at, partly becauH4! of the 
want of neocaaary material, partly because certain preliminary cnqiiirirs were con- 
sidered to he necessary before the stage of agreemcitts could be reached and partly 
beeauae the progress of the lust Conference was much impeded by the general elec- 
tions and our failure to come to any understanding on the communal issue. Still, 
it was hoped that an agreement on the oatstaoding questions, including saicgiiards 
relating to Finance, the Army etc., would be sought and arrived at after the con- 
clusion of the work of the Coniniittccs that visited India by a pursuit of the me- 
thods hitherto followed. 

The New procedure dispenses with the meeting of the Federal Structure Commi- 
ttee in the Round Table Conference! alters the character and scope of the Consul- 
tative Committee and provides for a Conference before the introduction of a Rill 
between the members of the Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament 
and aeleet Indiana who may Ik* asked to go to England. I shall assume that the 
posaition of the Indian who tiil, thus, go to confer with the Joint Select Committee 
will not be thlt of witnessea as it wss at the time of Mr. Montagu's Rill in 1919. 
Neverthelesa, if seems we Indians cannot be members of the Joint Select Coniinittee. 
who oannot share their respoostbility to Parliament with any outsiders. Fuetber. 
1 wonld nspoctfully submit that ooflaboratton with the Joint Select Omroiuee is 
very different in essence from the procedure of the Round Table Conforenee. sc- 
eoroing to which agreementa had to be reached and proposals laid before Parlia- 
ment on the basis of those agreexneutB. That easeotial tifature of the Round Tabic 
Oonleieiioe commeiided Itself to ludiso opinion as against the procedtue of ibc 
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Joint Scieet Ooromittco fowhadowcd at the time of the Royal Commtasion, pre* 
aided over by Sir John Simon. 

I anboiit if there is to be a finioration on nii All-India basis, it must be the re- 
sult of a tri-partitc a^rccnii-nt between ilia Majesty’s liovernmeiit, British India and 
Indian States which ultimately must rcceire the sanction of Tarliameut. 1 venture to 
think that no room is left under the new procedure for any such OKreements bcinit 
arrived at before the Joint Select Committee. 

The Consultative Committee was to be the Working Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. I shnll in this connection refer Yoiir KxcclKucy to the speech 
of the Prime Minister which he delivered on the last day's sittinj^ of the second 
Ckmference. Further, the Prime Minister said, announciiif; the formation of the 
Consultative Committee, that in the end we shall have to meet n^am for a final 
review of the whole scheme. This idea was further emphasised by him when in 
answer to a question put by Major Attk‘C, he said obviously the Round 
Tabic Conference will remain and in the end we shall have to meet iiKaiii for a 
final review. 8iniiiarly, the conlintiancc of the Hound Table Conference in lomo 
form or other for a (iiial review of the whole scheme was atlirnicd by Lord Lothian 
in the House of Lords on the 9th December. 

If the Round Table Conference is eonsidored too unwieldy a body, it is open to 
His Majesty's (t )vernmcnt to call a smaller Conferenee on the same basis. Much 
siioecss of the Feilcrul t;itrueture CoinmitliM* was achieved during two years. Its 
work was duo to the wise guidance of f^rd Haiikey to whose great work 1 desire 
rc*sf)cct fully to pay a tribiue. i have no doubt, if the Federal ^Structure Committee 
could be called to meet again under bis Chairmanship, both he and the (bmmilteo 
would be able to show good results, this year, more particularly becauHc one of the 
imptslimenta, which retarded progress lust year, namely, the absence of a communal 
Mtilcment, would, 1 understand, be removed by that time. A])Rrt from representa- 
tives of Indian States, only 13 or M repreHciitutives from British India would have 
to go and I venture to think it would not be large than that of Indiana, who 
iiiight Im: sent to confer with the Joint Bcicet Committee, but, even assuming that, 
after the conclusion of the work of the Consultative C/ommittce in India, further 
meetings of the Federal Structure Comniitteo in London could be considered super- 
fluous. f submit that no valid reasons have been given for dispensing with the 
meeting of the Round Table Conference on even a small scale. 

I cannot but deeply regret that His Majesty's (iovernment could not have 
attached aufficient importance to the reaction wliieb this variation is bound to have 
on the Ind.aii mind. With every desire to promote the spmly establishment of 
the new constitution, I cannot see how the new procedure will lend any tconomy 
of lime, if a certain number of Indians must needs go lo confer with the .loiiit 
tScl^t t^mmittce and if also the possibility of calling a formal body is not 
cxcludtol ill the event of the Consultative Coinmitlec oroving that the matter is 
not ripe for formulating definite proposals for the coii8idc"atioii of the Joint 
Select (.k)mmittce. 

I RTu, therefore, compelled lo draw the inference that the method of work, 
prescribed for the Hound Table Conference, which aimed at securing ngreemeiila 
beiwwii representatives of India 'and His Majesty's (Jovcrrimcnt, has been definitely 
abandoned in favour of a new | procedure which aims at mere coliaboruiion. The 
distinction between the two methods, if 1 may remind Your Fscellcnc^, was 
OMt by the Prime Minister himself in his spiceh in llio ilonsc of Commons, 
woich I have referred to above. ‘‘When said the Prime Minister, “the Bimon 
t/ommission was set up with the iiitcntioii that the (lovornmciit, wb«m it received 
Its report, was to proceed to draft the constitution upon that report ai:d bring it 
iwforc this House and send it to a Joint Coipmitice of both Houses, and when 
inat Joint Committee has examined the details of the constiluiion as drafted, the 
shoul 1 be invited vo conic over here practically in the position of witueSHCS. 
ibey would not bo co-operators in consultation. They could express their views as 
a wituGM exproaaes his view, but that would be roughly ibe po-sition they would hold.” 

I respectfully submit that the position deprecated by the Prime Minister in the 
sentences emoted aliove and the position created now do not seem to me to 
J^tially dih'er. In any case, I think it is far better that there may be some 
^bougb I cannot sec why should there be any, than that there should be 
room given for the impression that there is a departure from the undertaking, 
support for which the Prime Minister asked lor and got by a TOte in Parliameut, 
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As rcf^ards the aDDoancement ot His Majesty-s Goferomeot to definitely decide 
to give effect to their policv by mean^ of a single Bill which will provide alike 
autonomous constitution of the provinces and Fraeration of Provinces and States, 1 
notice from the ofiiciat announcement from Simla of Jnly 2nd, 1932, that the words 
used by the Secretary of State which seemed to me to give rise to the impression that 
option was given to Provinces to federate or not to federate, was intended to apply 
only to States and not Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the whole 
trend of the statement of the Secretary of State has been denied by introducing 
Provincial Autonomy first, leaving Federation to follow when the States concerned 
express their readiness actnally to federate and when the proposais to be laid 
before Parliament are complete in all essentials. This seems to be to involve the 
actual roaterialisation of Federation in uncertainty so far as time is concerned. I 
do not and cannot rejoice at Provinces having autonomous constitutions with 
uncertainty attaching to the centre. 1 do not claim that my views are necessarily 
sound, but I have maintained them very earnestly and expressed them publicly 
since 1932 and 1 believe mere Provincial Autotiomy itself, otiaccompanicd by 
simultaneous or nearly simultaneous changes at the Centre will make no appeal to 
the vast majority of politically minded people in this country and, in my humble 
jndgment, will retard the progress and unification of the country and prevent 
Indians from settbiig down to constructive work. 1 am fully aware these views are 
not held with favour in certain quarters, but I would be untrue to my conviction 
if I were to withhold them from Your Excellency or from the Government. 

Much as 1 would like the Cousultativc Committee to succe^ in its work. 1 do 
not think it can be a substitute for the Federal Structure Committee or the 
Hound Table Conference. In the absence of any representative of His Majesty h 
G overnment or British Parties it is obvious that no agreements can be arrived at 
by that Committee and even though aomc sort of contact may be established 
between this Committee and Princes, agreements between British India and IVirices 
would be inconclusive in the absence of representatives of Uis Majesty's Govern- 
ment and British Parties. 

For all these reasons, after prolonged consideration of all the issues involvt^, 1 
have come to the conclusion that the variation ctFcctcd in procedure is not one 
merely of form but of substance. My faith in the method hitherto pursued 
continues unatTected, but I have no such faith in the new procedure and 1 there- 
fore feel 1 cannot any longer usefully serve on the Consultative Committee which 
has ceased to bo the Working C%iminittcc of the Bound Table Conference, and is 
now ail independent body whose work can no longer come up for final review be- 
fore the Hound Table Conference. I therefore feel it my duty to place my resigna- 
tion from the Consultative Committee in Your Excellency’s hands. 


THE R. T, C. DELEGATES’ BOMBAY MEETING 

A meeting of the Hound Table Conference delegates was held at Bombay on the 
loth. July. The following statement adopted by the mectiug was issued to the press 

*Thc tinder-mentioned mcnibcra of the Hound Table Conference, having consider- 
ed with cure the announcement made by the Secretary of State in the Uouse of 
Commons on .luite 27 and all the slAteinents since made in explanation thereof, in- 
cluding Sir Samuel iioarc's statement on July 7, are constrained to come to iho 
conclusion that the new procedure is entirely ditfereut, in substance and spirit, from 
the Conference method as expounded by Lord Irwin in October, 1929 and July, 
1030 and by the Premier in December, 1931. They consider that the new procedure 
is symptomatic of a new policy and cannot produce, in that event, a constitutiou at 
ail BO satisfactory as that urhich the Conference method was designed to produce, 
liic result is bound to be a great aggravation of the evils of the present situation. 
It is the considered tnd emphatic conclusion of the signatories that the mafntenauce 
of the Conference method is, as it was, an essential coudition of their cooneraiiou 
and support.’ 

The signatories were Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Hama Chandra Hao, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir tjnnior}, Mr. 
Itangaswiimi Iyengar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Shiva liao, Mr. Jadhav, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Mr. S. B. Tambe and Sir T. B. Saprn. 

The meeting also authorised the chairman to convey to Sir T. B. Saprn and 
Mr. Jayakar weir full approval of their action in reaigning the memberahip of the 
QoMaltaiive Committee. 
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THE NATIONAL UBERAL FEDERATION’S STATEMENT 

The CooDcil of the All-India National Liberal Federation which met at Ready- 
Biooej Ifanaioo, Bombay, on the lOth. July, under the Presidency of Mr. x. 
CHatamaai, endoraed the decision of the Bound Table Conference delexatea after 
two houra’ deliberationa. About thirty members were present. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

'Having given careful oonaideratioii to the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
June 27 as well aa the aul^neot explanation thereof, the Council of the National 
Liberal Federatioa is convinora that the procedure is a grave departure from the 
poluT of British and Indian cooperation on an equal footing in (he working out of 
the future constitution of India on which plan and policy alone tho Federation re- 
solved to cooperate whole-heartedly with the work of tho Conference. 

'The Oonneil protests emphatically against the abantlanmtMit of the Round 
Table Conference contrary to pledges solemnly given on behalf of His Majesty’s 
(fovemment by Lord Irwin and the Premier and the substitution therefor of a 
method of action which cannot be expected to produce an agreed constitutiou. 

The Council, therefore, resolves to withhold co-operation in all further stages o( 
the constitutional enquiry and make it a condition of renewed cooperation that the 
Ronnd Table Conference method is fully restored.’ 

The Council also adopted a resolution demanding that provincial and central res- 
ponsibility should be introduced simultaneously, ns the existence of an interval bet- 
ween the two parts was attended with serious disadvantages and risks, as also reso- 
lutions strongly disapproving of the promulgation of the new Emergency Powers 
Ordinance and expressing opposition to the civil disobedience campaigiu 

UBERAL MANIFESTO & WITHDRAWAL FROM R. T. C. 

On the 9th. August, the Servants of India Society, Poona, releasixl for publication 
the lollowiog manifesto signed by a large number of prominent Indian politicians 

*We consider the new procedure announced by the Bccretary of State for Imlia 
on June 27 so grave a departure from the Round fable (./onfcrcncc method as to 
lie unaecoptable. It doeb away with the ideas of e(}uality during the discussion bet- 
ween the British and Indian aclegatos and that agreement between them was to be 
the basis of the proposals to be laid before Parliainciit. The Round Table |Gonfcr- 
enco method was devised with the special object of serving these two ideas and its 
procedure could easily be adopted to ensure expedition. \Vc cannot conceive how 
tbe^ R. T. C. method can be described as abrogating or bringing into question the 
ultimate supremacy of Parliament. In the circumstances wc are clearly of tho 
opinion that the best interests of the country rc(|uirc that those of our countrymen 
who may be invited to assist in the further stages of the constitution -raakingtsbould 
withhold co-operation unless and until the former method is restored.’ 

The signatories to the manifesto included 

(The Rt. Hon.) V. 8. 8. 8astri, (Sir) L B. 8iwru, (Raja Sir) Rampal Singh, 
(^rdar) Mehtab Singh, (Sir) Phiroz Sethna. N. M. Josbi, C. Y. Chiiitamani, B. S. 
Kamat, O. K. Devadliar, Syed Aii Zahecr, Saebidhoand Sinha, AmrAiiath Agarwal, 
M. L. Pari, Badrul Islam AH Khan, Harnandan Prasad. J. B. Yomab I^ram, 
R N. Basn, K. K. Sakat (Depressed Classes Leader), (sir) ^cd AH Imam, (Rai) 
Rajeswar Bali, Ssdiq Hassanulla, (Sir) Cowasiee Jebangir (Junior), (Dr.) Naidu 
^ayor of Poona). N. C. Kelkar. M. R. Jayakar, H. N. Kunxru. A. P. Sen, O. N. 
Wbluj (I^restM Classes Leader), K. P. Masani. V. N. Chandavorkar (Mayor of 
Bombay), Bu V. Poehkhanawalla, Abdul Qaynm Malik, Shamsuddin Hassan (Genw- 
al Seeretaiy, Oentnl Labour Federation, Punjab), Syed Haider Mchdi, 8. C. 
lAowdhari. 

THE U. P. LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at 
AlUhabag on the 24th. Argnit with Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in the chair, the comm- 
nnal award was considered and after a discussion of more than two hours and 
a hall the folluwiug reaolutiou was passed by a large majority i— , 

_ a. The United Provinces Liberal Association record their .strong disapproval 
M the GovernmeoPs decision embodied in what has been called the oommunal 
iwaid iaasBiiieh ae It retelM and extends the evil of s^arate, communal and eless 
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eleetorates, |>rofidef separAte representation to nomcroas sectional interests, is 
ealciilated to impede tlie growth ox a common national feeling and to accentuate 
communal bittemess, is unfair to the Hindu minorities of the Punjab and Rengsl 
who hafe been allotted seats which are substantially less than their proportion to 
the population entities them, and gifes to Europeans, particular!? in Bengal 
and Assam, excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

b. The Association reiterate their conviction that no system of responsible 
government which is not based on joint electorates can promote the spirit of co- 
operation among the various communities, thereby ensnring its successful working, 
and ibe development of public life on healthy, nou-communal aud nonscc- 
tional lines. 

c. (i) The Association cannot approve of the arrangements for the representstioo 
of the so-called depressed classes, which amount to the creation of seoarate 
electorates for a section of the Hindu community. 

(ii) The Association regard the criteria of untouchability laid down by the 
Franchise Committee as unjust to the United Provinces and would 7 strongly 
protest against their further extension if such a step is contemplated. And they 
do not approve of the allotment of an cxcossivc number of scats to them on 
this footing. 

d. The Association take particular exception to the dragging of women into 
communal electorates in the face of their strong and almost unauimons opposition 
to such a course. 

e. The Association arc surprised in the so-called communal ‘award’ of decisions 
on the representation of interests as distinguished from communities, the more as it 
bad been authoritatively stated that the recommendations of the Franchise Committee 
would be reviewed by the Consultative Coiniuictcc and the Round Table Con- 
ference before decisions were taken thereon. 

f. The Association view with dismay the prospect of the establishment of 
second chambers in at least some provinces as indicated in the communal ‘award’ 
as in their judgment such chambers are not only utterly unnecessary but will subs- 
tantially detract from the value of the provincial autonomy that has been promised. 

g. The Association must stale that the comm anal ‘award’ is of such a nature 
as to render very ditficult the realisation of the Prime Minister’s belief ‘that in the 
end considerations of Indian needs will prevail and nil communities will see that 
their duty is to cooperate in working the new constitution, and they regret that the 
prospect opened out by the ‘award’ is anything but hope- inspiring. 

. k. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory nature of the ‘award’ the Liberal 
Aiwoelation earnestly appeal to all the communities not to relax their great cflbrt to 
win freedom for the motherland by securing Dominion Status. 

THE MADRAS LIBERAL LEAGUE’S RESOLUTION 

A general meeting of the Madras Liberal Longue was held at Madras on 
the 26th. August with Sir P. S, Sipastcami Aiyar in the chair, to consider the 
Communal Award. The following resolution was uoaiiiroouBly passed 

‘While recognising that the decision of the communal problem by His Majesty’s 
Government was the result of tbe coiitiiiucd failure of the coniinuiiitics concerned 
to reach an agreement and the desire of the Government to remove the obstacle 
created by the communal impasse to the framing of the new coustitution aud 
recognising also that under these circumstances it is not open to the people 
to repudiate the settlement by the Government or refuse to take part in the further 
steps necessary for the enactment of a satisfactory constitution, the Mad- 
ras Liberal League considers that it would be wanting in its duty to the Govern- 
ment and the people, if it failed to point out the fundamental (defects of the 
scheme which have given rise to intense dissatisfaction and strong reseutmeut 
among the general [Mpulation of India. 

The Madras Liberal League is constraioed to express its emphatic disapproval 
of the following among other objectionable features of the Commuoal Award 

(1) The one-sided manner in which the Lucknow Pact has been F?t aside and 
departed from to the serious prejudice of the Hindu community, treating the 
problem ae affecting two provinces only, instead of a!l provinces ; 
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(2) the wftDt of Any aniformity or eontUtency in the mDtioe of weichtan 
to minoritice ; 

(H) the exeeBsivc rcproscntation Accorded to the EnropcAO community in Bennl, 

(4) the inAdoquAte repreaentatiou accorded to Hindus in the Pnniab and Baii(cal: 

i5) the practical ^uAraotces of a Aiatutory majority to the majority oommuDity 

in the Punjab ; 

(C) the provision of separate communal cicctorutca for Hindu and Mahomedan 
iromcD in opposition to their unanimonsly expressed views ; 

{7J the nilurc to provide any lindticement to the communities which ha?e been 
unduly favoured to ^ivo up the principle of separate electorates and draw more 
closely toMurds the other communities. 

THE W. I. NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

The council of the Western India National Li'ooral Asaoeietion. at a meeting 
held at Bombay on the 10th. September, adopted the following rcaoiutions 

(I) The council, while welcoming the decision of His Majesty’s Qofernnent 
to ahandoii the promlurc .Tiinounocd by the Secretary t.f State In his statement 
of June 27, arc of opitiion that the now scheme of procedure announced bf His 
Excellency the Viceroy will bo acceptable provided the vagueness and doubt re- 
garding the following points wore satisfactorily cleared up so that the coufcreuco 
method may be fully restored 

(a) III framing the agenda for the conference it should not be open to the 
novernment to exclude any quesiioiis which the Indian delegates may consider 
nlevnnt for the purpose ot framing the new consiitiitiou. It should he perfectly 
oixm to the Indian dchgiucs to re«|uire that any sneh (jucstiou should bo in- 
cluded in the agenda and discussed. 

Although the press m:iy not be asked to be present during the dcliberaiioni 
of the coriLrciiec, steps should be taken for keeping the public informed about 
the course of discussions and the eonelnsions arrived at from time to lime. 

(c) While the advice and opinion of experts and businessmen m$j be invited 
on hmincial and other safeguards, these must finally be discussed and decided by 
the conffreiicc. 

(d) 'fhe hiatus between the establishment of provincial autonomy and reapon- 
sibility at the fc<leral centre should be ns short as possihlc, not exceeding a few 
months. In no event should responsibility at the centre be put otf because of dilB- 
cullies aitniding (he creation of the federation. 

(2) The couuc;i trusts that the British delegation will include representatives of 
all parties in Parliament. 

(dj The council further urge that in order to evolve a constitution giving real 
sclf-govcriimont to India and to make the working of it a success, it is csBential 
that measures should i>c immediately taken to restore a calm and helpful atmtwp- 
bere of goodwill and (.) secure the association of all parties in the task of constitu- 
tion-making, and for that end the council ap}>cal boto to the Governmept and the 
C’oiigrcss, respectively, to abandon repressive measures and civil disobedience simul- 
taneously. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION OF INDIA 

The following is the text of the resolutions relating to the constitutional proea- 
diirc, Ordinance fliil, and the Ottawa agreement, passed by the ('ouncil of the Na- 
tional i.ibcral Federation held under the chairmanship of Mr. C. Y, Chintamam 
at Bombay on (he 24th September : — 

(1) ’While the Council of the National Liberal Federation welcome the rsviaion 
of procedure in connection with the coiisiitntional inquiry which was aonounoed bv 
His Excclleney the Viceroy on Bept. 5, they arc of opinion that in order to enable 
the members of the party to co-operate in the work of tha^ next Conferenoe, it 
should be made clear writhout delay and beyond ihc posaibiitty of doubt by the 
issue of an authoritative atatement that discussion will not be limited to any agentt 
that may be fixed by His Majesty’s Government and that it will be withio tM 
^mpetence of members to raise any issue and make any propoaal relevant to tba 
future constitution including more particularly the subject of Defeooe and Judiani- 
aatioii of the Army and of a responsible central government for British India la 
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eue it Appetn likelj that all-India federation doea not materialiaa or may be nn- 
dolj delayed and that do issue will be treated as a closed question aa none has 
been decided by the last two sessions of the Round Table Conference. 

(2) ‘In the opinion of the Council the British delegation to the Conference 
•bould inelnde aa before representatires of all three parties and not only of His 
Majesty’s Goremnicnt. 

(3) The Council are of opinion that a report of the proceedings should be pub- 
lished from time to time for general information. 

( 4 ) ’As the adequate representation of progressrre Indian opinion derires added 
importance from the sercre limitation of numbers, the Council emphasize the neces- 
sity of a most careful selection of the personnel of the Conference so as to secure 
a strong lessen of nationalist opinion. 

(5) Tor ensuring the smooth and successful working of the new constitution, 
the Oooncil are convinced that it is essential that the Congress should be represen- 
ted at the Conference, and they appeal both to Government and the Congress to 
render this possible.’ 

’The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India utterly disapprove of 
the Bill to embody in the permanent law of the land many of the very drastic 
provisions curtailing the liberty of ]>crsoii, of association and of the Press and 
greatly enlarging the powers of the Executive, and earDcstly hope that it will 
not receive the sanction of the Legislature. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India arc strongly of 
opinion that the Ottawa Trade Agreement should not be ratified by the present 
Oovefhment and Legislature and the question should be left over for consideration 
by the Qovernment and Legislature which will come into being under the new 
constitution.’ 

THE UNITED PROVINCES LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association, held at Allahabad on 
the Ist November, with Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in the chair, the following resolu- 
tion! were passed unanimously : — 

(1) The United Provinces Lilx^ral Associatinn arc strongly opposed to the 
eatablishment of a second chaiubor of the provincial Irgislaturo as being both un- 
neeeaaary and harmful. 

The provincial legislature will be seized of only subjeets of domestic concern as 
diiiinguished from the central which will be concerned with matters of high finance, 
national defence and foreign policy and, therefore, a second chamber is not wanted. 

The aecond chamber representative of only the upper classes |K>8sessing vested 
intereata, will hamper progressive agrarian bgisiation devised to benefit the tenantry 
and will thereby iocreaac popular discontent and may strengthen the forces of 
direct action by making people hofX’iess of the success of constitutional efibrts. 

There it the leas oera ana justification for a second chamber of a legislature 
which initead pf being constituted on a democratic territorial basis, will consist of 
lepreientativea of various special and separate electorates belonging to different 
elaaoea, oommunitiea and interests. 

The Aaaociation deem it their duty to emphasise that the promised ’provincial 
antonomy’ will lose very much of its value and efficiency with a popular house of 
the 1 egislature representative of an electorate broken up into many sections, an 
upper house for the special benefit of the privileged classes, and reserved powers— 
malative and financial, ordinary and extraordinary— in the hands of the Governor. 
If the object of the coming reforms is political appeasement it will not be achieved 
bj >uoh reactionary proviaiona in the constitution. 

(2) The United Fiovincea Liberal Aaaociation strongly disapprove of the Ordi- 
nanee Bills, all India and provincial, introduced in the Aaaembly and to be intro- 
daoed in the proxincial eonneil. In the opinion of this Aasociation there la no 
JnstifieatiOD for aneh extraordinary legialatioo, so retrograde and ao drastic, which 
plaaes the liberty of perion, of the press and of aaaociation virtually at the mercy 
of the axaentiv^ beaidca daring obstacles in the way of legitimate efforts to atreog- 
than the poaitioo of Bwadeahl industries. The bills, if paaied into law, will in effect 
BBcaa a eootinnatioo of the Ordinance regime of the past ten months, which baa 
greatly attained the relations between the OoTemment end the people, and can only 
Nialt in ineieaaed diMontenL 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE'S EXPLANATION 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^iath. JULY 1932 

Tho Indian utuation waa raised in the HonHe of Commons before its adiournmcnt 
on the My, Sir Samuel Heart pointed ont that two overriding factors were 
the necessity to speed up tho eonstitutional situation and that, in the ultimate 
resort, Pariianiont must decide on the Government proposals. He added that the 
Government was very anxious to have the continued co-operation of Indians on 
the Consultative Committee. There would be consultation between individu.^1 Indians 
during summer and autumn and he would be glad to hear suggestions which would 
improve on his recent proposals to speed up the procedure. 

Sir 8. Roarers statement in the Commons was in reply to the Labourite, Mr 
Morgan Jones, who declared that there had been the gravest departure from the 
Round Table Conference method of discussing and settling the Indian problem. He 
said if the problem of financial safeguards was going to relegated to a diseuaiion 
between the Secretary of State and a few individuals, however exalted, there was a 
very substantial departure from the Round Table method. He asked whether every 
phase of Indian opinion wonid have access to the Joint Select Committee. Other- 
wise he declared there would be a substantial departure from tho Round Table me- 
thod. He concluded that the Labour Opposition held themsclvoa entirely free to 
determine their line of conduct hi ret^ird lo any future proposals as long as Ihe 
Government abandoned the Round Table mcthcid. 

Sir 8. Boars replied ; am afraid that questioiM of procedure very often lead 
to a misunderstanding even among ourselves. 1 hope to tm able to show, daring the 
few minutes I am speaking, that there are misunderitandings between the front 
bench opposite and this bench here. If that is the ease between colleagues in this 
House, It is obviously much easier to happen between Indians in India and Britiah 
repreaentativea here. If across this floor there can be misunderstanding, how much 
easier it is to hive roiBunderstanding over a distaLce of six tboosand miles. I hope 
to show in the course of my remarks that a good deal of the trouble in my view 
is due to a series of romunderstandings. 

First, let us face the actual facts of the situation. Mr. Morgan Jones is quite 
right in saying that certain distinguished Indian public men are gravely anxious 
as to the programme announced in the House ten days Mfco, Three of them, Sir 
Tej Bahadnr Saprn. Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Joshi have resigned from the Commlta- 
tive Committee. They and 10 others who met in Bombay on Sunday have sent me 
and the Prime Minister a protest against our programme of procedure. At the 
same time the House should know that I have had other commaoieations* from 
India, also from very representative Indian pnblic men, representing more than one 
great interest in Inaia, strongly approving of the procedure 1 described ton days 
ago. I say that this nftcriiooa not in any way to nnderrate the disappointment 
1 feel owing to the action taken by Sir T. B. Sapru and bis colleagues but to show 
that, on this question, there is a substantial body of opinion in India strongly 
behind the Government programme of procedure. 

I would be the last person to underrate the loss we would feci if Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru and his colleagues arc unable to co-opcrsto with us in the latter stages 
of the Constitutional programme. I had the pleasure of serving with these gentle- 
men last autumn and the preceding autumn and I can testify to the great value ^ of 
their political experience, anility and knowledge of constitutional qncstions, which 
has bwn acknowledged by every member of ihe Round Table Conference. I should 
be v^ sorry if ibc period of co-operation between them and us is brought to a 
termioatioo. I should be particularly sorry if it is brought to an end as a result 
of misunderstanding that might be cleared up. 

We have not had .too easy a time either here or in India since last December. 
Those of ns ready to proeeea with the oonstitutionsl programme had our steps eon^ 
promised at every turn by complications brought to *110 soene by the campiuga of 
Bon-eo-operatioa Uuoched by the Congress at the end of the year. At ev^ turn, 
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Muwd of Oonfmt iioo»eo-op«H ti oii ommiigo node our wn mofc diffiealt 
Im. I am iim it made tha wqr of lodian lAbmls mncb oMre difficult ia India. 
I Teotan to iinr that thii aftemooB and ahow how vary difficult the ooufoe of e? euU 
baa been both for them and as duriois the last sis months. 

Let us look at the position as it is to*day. For years past we have hod a 
aeries of inquiries of every kind into almost every important featnre of Indian life. 
I have satisfied mjrsell that this oontinuous .series of inquirtesv necessanr as I admit 
It wsL has none the less been one of the most disturbing factors of Indian political 
life. No one has known what is going to happen. 

Offieiaia of the Indian Government were left in uncertainty as to the uitimate 
policy of His Maiesty’s Government 

Indiana whether members of the Congress, whether Indian Libersis, whether 
member of this or that community, had never known week after week and month 
after month what was going to happen. That had a most onfortunate effect not 
only on the political situation, but also on the ecoaomic situation in. India as a whole. 
Business men have been left in doubt as to the future. Everyone in this House 
will admit how disastrous from the business point of view is such a long period 
of long drawn-out uncertainties. 

In view of this sitnation, wbieh will be admitted, 1 think, by every member of 
the House, I have had repreaentation after representation Ifrom Indians to bring to 
an end the period of suspense. They said to mo by word of mouth and in mter 
after letter ; “Do let ns know where wc are. do let the British Government 
produce its propMals and bring to an end this long drawn-out period of 
uncertainty.” In view of these representstions it seemed to the Government that 
it was absolutely necessary to spcca up procedure if we were going to restore in 
India some measure of confidence about the future. Further, it seemed to us quite 
essential that we should sp^ up procedure if we were going to advance by one 
Bill, rather than by two Bills. If we adopted the alternative which many members 
on these benches desired that wc should proceed in two stages, that we should 
have Provincial Autonomy Bill first and Federal Bill subsequently, we might then 
have introduced Provincial Autonomy and might then have had a whole scries of 
formal dist'.ussions going on at the centre. Tncrc therefore would not have been 
anything like the same objection against the number of big formal ccremooial 
meetings going on in London. But, as 1 said in the Mouse the other day, it was 
clear to me that it was the gineral desire of most politieally-mindcd Indians that 
we should proceed in one Bdt. Particularly it was the desire of those distinguished 
Indians who have now dissociated themselves from our programme ; particularly 
it waa^men like Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. B. Jayaltar who were most 
insistent on procedure in one Bill. 

it was quite impossible within any reasonable time to proceed in one Bill if 
once again wc were going to have these big meetings during the autumn and win- 
ter months. It was not that Government had auy ulterior motive. Nothing of 
the kind. It was simply that we came definitely to the view that if wc were to 
proceed in one Bill we must speed up procedure on some sneh lines as I propo^ 
ten days ago. Accordingly, we have attempted to adapt procedure to two overriding 
factors. There are two factors that override all this constitutional development. The 
first factor I have just described is that of the necessity of speed. Secondly, there is 
the factor that, in the ultimate reiort, it ia Parliament that must take the final 
deciaion of any Ctovernment proposals. That factor haa been made clear from the 
beginning of discussion at the Round Table Conference. It has been made clear 
from time to time by Lord irwio, then Viceroy, and subsequently in the intcr- 
dianfm of oorrcsponacuce between Mr. Baldwin, then leader of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister. 

Somehow or other, we have to adapt procedure eo that, on the one hand, we 
have epeed, and. on the other hand, we have the ultimate control of Parliament 
and that, within those factors, by every means in our power, we should maintain 
Indian co-operation which haa been of so great advantage. 

Let me describe to the House bow we are attempting to reconcile these some- 
what divergent conditions in describing the various steps we propose to take. I 
shall be answering all queations put by Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Let me deal with the eritieiam not made by Mr. Morgan Jooea but by some of 
oar friends In India, namely, that we have broken the plwM whieh we. gave in 
the White Paper. That ia not the ease in any way. The Prime Miniater in his 
atatMoanU waa very earefoL aad. wMv sol to leavst ones the esaet methodi of In- 
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tnre co-operation. He was wise for this reason that noboily could foresee exactly 
what was going; to happen in the months before us and indeed stuce DiMiembcr. 

Two very new factors hare emerged in the constitutional picture. In the first 
place, in December wc had hoped that it would not be uccessary for the Oorern- 
ment to give any comroutial di'cision. Since ibtii, owing to the failure of the com- 
munities to agree amongst thcmsolvcs. we have had to undertake to give a decision 
and, let me repeat. h'St there should be any misundorstandiiig. that we intend to 
make it during this summer. Secondly, wc had hoped in DeiTinber still to rotaiu 
the co-operation of Mr. (fandhi and bis collencues. 

Unfortnuatcly. these new features developed in the picture and it shows, if any 
proof is needed, how very wise the Prime Minister was to give a picfige in general 
rather than spcc^ific terms. In any cskc. what matters in the plt^lge of that kind is 
the spirit in which it is carried out and the spirit in which wo hope to carry it out 
is genuinely the spirit of co-operation. 

I know that many prominent Indians regard me as a particularly reactionary, 
fircsome and Conservative Secretary of State, unsympathetic towards all their as- 

F irations, and hostile to all their programme. 1 am sorry that is the picture, whieb 
dare say they have drawn of me, but I do not myself think it to be a true one. 
In any case, let me suggest to my Indian friends the kind of way in which we still 
hope to get their co-operation. 

First of all, we are very anxious to have their continued ro-operation on the 
Consultative Committee. Wc had hopeii, when the Consultative I’oniinittee was 
formed at the beginning of the year, that it would be possible to make it a micro- 
cosm of the whoUf Conrcrcnec. Wc mnde it as representative as wc ever could of 
the whole Round Table Conference. Wc gave an nndcrtnking that reports of the 
various Committees which went to India should he put before them. It was clear 
to us that if the Consultative t'omiultteo would help us with co-operation over this 
very wide field, not only would it ha giving us very valuable help, but it would Iw 
enabling ns here very much to sptTd up the programme and introduce the C'Oiistilo- 
lion nUl at a much earlier date. I still hope that, with Indian co-operation, the 
Consultative Committee may greatly help over this very wide field covered by its 
agenda. 

Mr. Morgan Jones has nsK'ed what is meant by the phrase need in coniirction 
with the meeting of the Consultative Committee. The phnsc was that, on the 
assuption that the communal decision was given, the Consnltativc Coromiitee would 
then meet. I am not giving the exact words but that is the substance. That phrase 
**asBaming that the obstacles were removed*' was inserted in our statement for 
this reason. 

That meant that Moslem delegates on the Consultative CSomniitteo had refused 
to continue the discussion wntil the communal question was decided and until 
they saw whether Moslem claims hod been met. It was, therefore, necessary to 
put in fa pbarse of that kind. It means nothing more than that. Jt means 
uat, assuming that the olwiacies which iirpeded consultation with Moslem dclrgates 
are removed, the Consnlt.atiTe Committee will meet. 1 hope that Coiisoltatire 
Committee will meet and that we will have the co-operation of distirigiiisb«Hj Indians. 

Next, there were to be consultations between individual Indians during the 
Bummer and Autumn months. Mr. Morga*^ Jones said that those Indians would 
not be representative in character, i am afraid they will nut bo rcpnsicntativc in 
character and more than memlx^rs of the Round Table Conference were represemta- 
tive in character. We have been dealing all along with prominent individuals. Wc 
will deal with prominent individuals again. Our rcai^ii for promsiug that these 
discussions should take plscc with a lew individuals is simply this. Mr. Morgan 
Jones quoted the case of financial safeguards. It was that made us suggest this 
procedure. Many Indians last year took the view that the discussions of financial 
safmaidi in the nature of things would take place much Ixtter informally and 
ooofidentially between individuals, as financial and commercial safeguards are 
mainly question for trader, businessmen and fi.iaociears. It seemed to us that by 
tlus means we might be b^ter able to bring individual Indians into direct touch 
with the people, who, in many cases, really matter much more than politicians. 
There is no* more than that m our minds. 

Let me pass to the next stage, the .Joint Select Committ^ stage. Onr proceduns 
there is an unprecedented procraure. We arc anxions to bring Indiaus into eou- 
■ulUtion and coH>pcration with the Joint Select Committee before this House takes 
any final decisions and it is our firm iotention to make that Indian co-operation 
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and eontnUation as efTeclsTS as ever we can during the stage of Joint Oommitte& 
We betievc that the Joint Select Committee will really be carrying on the spirit 
of the Round Table Conference, that it will be the spirit of the procedure of the 
Itound Table (Conference applied to the particular conditions at the time. Moreover, 
at (he Joint Select Committee, Indians will have the great advantage they never 
would have had at the Round Table Conference of seeing specific proposals of the 
Government. The spccilic proposals of the Government will be put before represen- 
tatives of this House and the House of Lords and before the representatives of 
India and a discussion of that kind will be far more profitable than necessarily 
iiidefinttc discussions of a targe body like the Round Table Conference where obvi- 
ously Government is not in a position to put its concrete proixwals before the On- 
fcreiice. For overriding n*asoti the only body before whicn Goverument eau put 
its specific proposals is Parliament itself. 

1 hope 1 have said enough to show that it is our most sincere desire at cverv 
stage 1 have enumerated to retain Indian co-opcration. I hope I have said cnougri 
to show that the only reason for changing the programme is our desire to speed 
up procedure. I have heard no suggestion from any ({uartcr as to any better 
Dicsans than those Governincnt bus HUggested, the conditions being the uccd for 
speed, the iic^ for co-operation betwcHii Itritish and Indian representatives and 
lastly, the overriding need that the ultimate court to which the specific proi>09als 
must be refemd is the High Court of rarlianiciit. I shall be glad to hear from 
British or Indian quarters any suggestions for fulfilling (hose conditions and carry- 
ing out our programme more effectively, more expeditiously and more sympatheli- 
caliy than the proposals 1 made ten days aga" 

Mm Ratfihone (Independent) asked if Sir Samuel Uoarc proposed to fill gaps 
in the Consultative Committee caused by the resignation of three Indian liberals 
by appointing any other represeiilaiivcs to the same body from moderate and 
nationalist opinion and, secondly, did he still mean to keep open the possibility 
foreshadow CO in his speech on June 27 in which he said that it might be that the 
course of discussions at the Consultative Committee might prove tliat matters would 
not be ri(H! for formulatiou of definite proposals for cousideration of the Joint Select 
Committee without further coiisultaiiou of a more formal character and then weut 
on to foreshadow the calling of a more formal committee in Loiidoti. Docs Sir S. 
Hoare still hold opim that possibility ? 

Sir Samuel Uoarc replied : The staUmtent is exactly as I made it ten days aga 
As to honourable lady’s first question, I cannot answer it to-day. 

INDIAN DEBATE IN COMMONS 

UOVSE OF C0U3I0NS-32M. DECEUBEU VJ33 

Mr. Morgan Jonca initiated the Indian debate on the motion for adjournment 
in the House of (Jominoiis to-day. 

Mr. Jones referred to disidosures made by the Whitley Report on the economic 
condition and rcqucstifd an assurance that the Government was not ovt^rlooking 
its responsibilities. The Labour Party bad repeatedly raised the subject of the 
Ordinanoss* (.food Goveriinient was no adoaundc substitute for Self-tforernmciit. 
He appealed in all siimerity to Sir Samuel Hoare to examine the questiou of the 
revision of the Ordinances in the light of the sentiment of Christians. It was 
possible for the Government to say, we ore willing to forgive if the Congress will 
give a formal expression of their wish to withdraw from civil disobedience and 
abandon the civil disobedience movement.’’ The Government claimed that they had 
largely crushed the eflectivencss of civil disobedience and the Ooveriimeut could afford 
to do a generous big thing. 

Mr. Morgan Joues appealed to the Government as an act of grace to make a 
generous gesture, to bury the hatchet, to let bygones be bygones and invite people 
to co-operate with the Govern meut in the severe and heavy tasks imposed on them. 
He requested the re-endorsement of the Governmcnt’8;^decfarationB and also a plain 
statemeat on the positions of the Round Table Conference, 

Mr. Jones asked Sir 8. Hoare not to allow the Coufcrencc to end without 
some definite issues being finally recorded. He asked for an assurance that the 
Government had not deported in the sli^tcst degree from the pledge given by the 
Duke of Connaught on behalf of the King in 1921. 
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Sir 8. Heart agreed to erm word of Mr. Jones’ complaint of disgrteefiil Laboar 
conditions in any parts of India. (Mr. Morgan Jones had said that the disolosurra 
of the Whitley Report were such as to make all fet‘1 their cheeks blush with 
^Auie.) The difficulty was that the adrainiKtration of Labour questions being a 
transferred subject, there was little or no direct control from London. They were 
fully alire to the need of great improremeut in the Labour condition. All his 
influence was being escrcieed in the direction of helping the Central and Profincial 
Gofeminents to raise their standard. 

Evidence bad convinced Sir S. Hoare that the India League Deleffatiou only 
saw one side of the picture and were prejudiced against seeing the other side. 

Sir H. Hosre said that the Congress, from the start, nas stage-managed the 
picture which they wished the dclt^mtion to sec. 

Sir S. Hoare quoted from the Congress headquarters instructions as evidence 
of stage-management. 

Mr. Lansbary interrupted, claiming that under the rules of the House, docu- 
ments should be tabled. 

Sir S. Hoare replied that the rule applied only to official documents. A long 
argument ensued. 

The Speaker ruled that this was a matter for Sir 8. Hoare *s discretion. 

Finally the dispute was settled by Sir S. Hoare oflering to let Mr. Lansbnry 
see the document. 

The general situation was deflnitely better. There wore two outward visible facts 
ahowing that the cause of goodwill was streiigibening. One was the ratifleation of 
the Ottawa Agreement without any influence of pressure being brought to bear on 
the Assembly from London. 

The fact that the Agreements had been ratified bv a majority independently of 
the official vote was a most significant evidenoe of the goodwill between the Indian 
LqBpalalure and Imperial Parliament. 

The second example concerned the Emergency Ordinances, which he had always 
hated. No one wished the Ordinances to continue a day longer than necessary. 
iVy had decided mouths ago that it would bo more satisfactory if responsibility 
for dealing with threats to law and order were iroposod on the legislatures rather 
than on the Governor- Gen eraPs Ordinances. 

He welcomed legislation giving Oeutral aud Provincial Governments sufficient 
powers to deal with any rccrudeseeocc of trouble. This was a very satisfactory 
change in the situation, shewing that there was a griait body of public opinion 
behind the Uoveroroent. It also showed ifaut the Indian logislutnrcs were prepared 
to shoulder responsibility in dealing with the situation. He added, *'ihe result is 
that, bv the beginning of ihc new year we shall find ourselves in tiir position that 
we will require emirgeiicy ordinances no longer. The LcgialaiurcH have, of their 
own free will, given the Government iieceaBary twwcrs to deal with the siiuatioo. 
i am glad to announce that by the beginning oi the new year, thefe will be no 
further cmergeucy orders. This '.egi&ution has also boen passed by osdinary 
methods without the need of the official vote." 

[ 8ir S. Hoare’s reference to the ordinances applied also to the Press Ordi- 
nance.] 

8ir S. Hoare said that the personnel of the Round Table Conference only 
ditrered from the personnel of the last two Conferences by the fact that the 
Congress and Labour Party were not co-opemiing. CiU«;rwi»e ii was cascutially the 
same, being representative of the biggest uodteH of Indian opinion. He denit.'d the 
charge of secrecy. The Conference had divided to abaiKlon unrestricted pub- 
licity in favour of a restricted one, which was thought iK'ttcr. He thought on the 
whole It bad giveu a very fair picture of the bappeningH at the t>)nferencc. 

The Governroeut were trying to gi?t out of the C’onfcrencc as m nch f^greemr^nt 
M they c'.uld between Indian opinion and ourselves. He would be the last parson 
in the world to be too optiinintic. particularly with regard to (.'onferences. However, 
they had a series of most useful uiiJ, on the whole, Huiisfarvory discussions. The 
licmnd T.ab!c Gooference took f*”* the text the White Papers vih>;b bad not been 
departed from Government aUilude tomirds Provinciiil Auionotijy and responsibility 
at the Centre was uachaugtd. Th.* Itun.id Taolc Conference bad ttied U> fill many 
gaps left in the White Paj>er8 and carry out the iuipl* cut ions of th'’ general princi- 
ples accepted by the great majority of the House. 
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I H. or COM8. 


XIm Ooiilev 0 Dee wonUl 6od at the preriona Oonlerencei, with a aeriea of reports. 
H the Opporition woald read the report thegr would ngtte that moat naeful work 
had been done, work which waa quite inefitable in order to clear the ground for a 
meating of the Joint Select Oommittee. They would also find that a great 
neaanie of agreement had been reached between not only the Ooferainent but 
the whole of the Britiah delegation and a great body of Indian delegatee aaaembled 
in 

Let them wait, aaid Sir Samuel Hoare, till the Conference waa orer, which was 
a Better ^ OppoaiUon would then hare an opportunity 

Beplring to Mr. Morgan Jonea’a appeal, Sir S. Hoare aaid that the situation 
waa deonitmy better than three montha ago. Th^ had eridencea of goodwill which 
he had referred to, which had been rathw rare in recent yeara. but which went to 
nhow that they were beginning a new chapter. There waa the further fact that the 
lagialaturea had giten the Qo?ernments power to deal with any dangeroua aituation. 
Tfieae were facta which the Qorernment would certainly take into account and would 
one to the full In order to render it poaaible for ereijbody who waa willing to take 
a abare in monidiog the new constitution and waa willing to co-operate with them 
on jgeneral tinea. 

Two White Papers had already been published. Sir S. Hoare concluded, 
'*We are following the aituation rery carefully. Well, I ask the House not to press 
me farther.” 

Mr._ Laiubuf^ thanked Sir 8. Hoara for courteously offering to show the Con- 

nderstanding. When Sir S. 

wav should be 

, „ ^ ^ 3anahi was im- 

priaooM with others to g^ eertain pirages, but the pledges extracted that way were 
not mneh nae. He urged Sir S. Hoare between now and Sunday to consider whe- 
ther it waa not worth while to make a big gestiure and act these men free in t 
apirit of goodwilL 

The dwate then ended. 


Mr, Lianaottfw tnanked Sir S. uoara for courteously offenng to 
mas document, Imt thought there was some misunderstanding. 
Honre spoke of goodwill he should bear in mind that any giving u 
dona hj the stronger aide. Nearly a year bad passed aince Mr. Ga 



THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 

INDIAN DELEGATION'S REPORT 


The Gorcmninit of Indm released for publication on the 13th. Oelober 1932 the 
Rcp|^ of the India Dolcf;atioii to the Imperial I^nomic Cdnferciioo at Ottawa. 

The Beport conaista of nearly 82 pa^^ra with achedulea eontaifiina the liat of 
articiea with the rate of preference ad valartm, the statements made oy the Indian 
Deleimtion at Ottawa and also a note by Sir Qcori^ Schuster and Sir Henry 
Strakosch on monetary and financial quoatioua. A hat of articles has also bemk 
included in the report ahowini; at what rate preference is to be itiren to each 
commodity. 

The R^rt traces the hiatorr of the disenasiona on Imperial Preference in India 
and shows how till very lately India had ronaialcitily rojcctod all proposals for a 
poliev of preference on the frrotind that India had nothing: to fvatn by it. 

The dcufoition holds that stiico thosi> decisions had bcfii taken, circumataneos 
had entirely cbanfTcd. Rritain bad decidini on a policy of reciprocal preference 
within the Empire which, it aays. India could not reject without imperilling the 
market for her products in the Empire. 

The Report endeavours atatiHiically to show that a policy of preferential taritfa 
will be in the best interests of India. 

The following arc extracts from the Report : 

New FituatjOaN Is Inpia 


Chapter II of the report runs as follows 

18. The Import. Duties Act and the announcement of His Majesty *8 Government 
in the Unittti Kingdom created an entirely now situation for India. It was no 
longer a f|ucstion of what India stood to gain from the adoption of a general 
wherne of trade preferences throughout the Knipirc. Tho tariffs of the varioua 
Dominions rilreatly contained provisims for the grant of preferences in some cases 
lo the manufactures of r]je United Kingdom, and in others to goods originating in 
any Empire country. The United Kinudoin had now fully committcii itself to tha 
Ncloptiim of a reciprocal poliev. und this example might b» expected to bo followed 
li>' Fiiaiitar action in important parts of the Colonial ICmpiro and by the adoption 
of ihc principle of reciprocity by Dominions which had hitherto conceded uneondt- 
li-inal preference. The issue* so long di-hatcs! whether there should be a general 
scheme of trade preference within the Empire was now settled and the t|uestion 
which those rcspoiiHihle for India's lisr-al interests had to face was whether India 
was just ifieri in maintaining her former attitude of uloofnesn, whether in fact she 
could affird to stand out of an agrcc-mcnt which seracd likely to ioeludo most, if 
not all. Empire countries other than herself. It was no longer a question of what 
India stood to gain but of what she stood to lose. 


Inteuests of IndiaV Export Trade 
llic paramount considt'ration to be borne in mind was of course tho inter- 
esiH of Indians ex|>ort trade. tJciierally speaking, India is an exporter of raw pro- 
duce and an importer of inanufactureu gcwjds. and the major protion of her c*x[>orts 
may be classed as agricultural, the most important items lieing raw cotton, raw 
jute, Tkce and other food grains, oilseeds and tea. The esporls of raw produce also 
iiedudc minerals such ns inangincse on?, and other articles such as timlxsr and lae 
which ore not the nroriiiets of agriculture. F'ina.Iy. India is an exporter of manu- 
faciured goods auen us jute and cotton manufac'ures, and of what may las culled 
^cmi-manufacturcs, a category which would incliKlc t.he vegetable oils, tanned hides 
and skins, pig-lead, pig-iron and senii-fiiiisbed steel. Though for tlie present manu- 
factured goods arc of less prominence among (fidian exports than the raw products. 
It must be expected that, with the growth of indusiries in India, the importance of 
®»«ufacturing aide will tend to incri?aec. u • u 

On EK)ih sides the po.sitioii of India is vulnerable. It is true that in the 
production of raw jute she has no serious competition and poatteases^ what it for 
practical purposes a moaopoly, out the uuoiber of such commodities ia very small, 
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•nd e^en where India is by far (be largest supplier of a particular coramodity—the 
United Kingdom, for esampic, takes more than 99 i^r cent of her imports of myra- 
boloms from India**the trade In these commodities is exposed to the competition of 
other articles, natural or synthetic, which will serve the same purpose as India’s 
Datura] products. Thus, for example, the tanner uses many other tanning materials 
besides myrabolams, or again, to take another example, India has no dangerous 
rival as an exporter of lae, but the competition between natural lac and synthetic 
■ubstitutes is of the keenest and most forroidsbie kind. Apart, from the small class 
of commodities indicated above. India’s exports of agricoltural and other raw pro* 
dace are in competition with similar articles prodneed in many other countries, 
India has no monopoly, and if she Is to retain ihc trade she has already built up 
and to extend her trade in new directions in accordance with variations in world 
demand, ahe mnst see to it that outlets for her produce which have hitherto been 
open are not closed sgainst her. 

21. The United Kingdom is the largest single purchaser of Indian goods and 
the change of fiscal policy already described was, for India, a matter of first class 
importance. Up to 1931, on each occasion when the United Kingdom imposed pre^ 
lerential duties the benefit was extended freely to all parts of the Empire and no< 
thing was asked in return. The new policy extended the preferential system to t 
far wider range of commodities^ but on a reciprocal basis, and India could not with 
any raison expect that the United Kingdom would be willing to accord to her a 
one-sidod proterence, or treat her more liberally than she was prepared to treat the 
Dominions. Nor was it only the new preferences which were in question. The 
older Acts imposing the revenue duties, it is true, and the Finance Act of 1032 
which reimptwed the tea duty and restored the preference, contained no time limit 
auch as was imposed by the Import Duties Act, but once the principle of recipro- 
city was acoeptM it would have been idle to hope that the two self of duties 
would be kept permanently in water-tight compartments, the one set reciprocal and 
the other non-reciprocal. Sooner or Utcr the principle of reciprocity would extend 
to the whole range of duties and it became a .natter of urgency to review the poai- 
yon as a whole. 

PoBBiBuc Results op Refusal ok Prekebence 

22. As soon os the facts were examined, it heesme evident that a system of 
preferences from which India was excluded, while oihfT parts of the Empire were 
admitted, would be a serious matter for India. So f;tr as the llominions are con- 
cerned, direct competition is confined to food grairrs snch ns wheat and barley, to 
tobacco and hardwoods, and to mineral products such as lead and sine. Bat with 
the Colonies the position is widely different. Dinnit competition extends to the 
whole range of tropical and semi-tropical products ; in some commodities, such as 
tea and spices and the vegetable oils, tlicir exports already rival or exceed those of 
India, and in many others, such as groundnuts and simitar oilseeds, they constitute 
an alternative source of supply which in course of time would prove a real menace 
to India’s trade with the United Kingdom. There is no reason to doubt that so 
long as the competition is on equal terms India can hold her own. But if the com- 
petition were intcnsificci under the stimulus of a preference in which Indi^ had no 
share, India’s trade must inevitably suffer. 

23. The risk which India might incur by a refusal to negotiate was most obvi- 
ous in the case of tea. The two great Empire producers are India and CVylon. and 
both are exposed to competition from the Dutch East Indies, the extent and mag- 
nitude of wmch was not fully appreciated until the removal of the tc& duty in the 
United Kingdom in 19J9 brought to and end the preference which Empire tea had 
previously enjoyed. The duty was restored vrith an erihanced preference of 2J. a 
pound in April 1932. but haa India been excluded, it is not too much to say ^ thaj 
the conseq^uences to the Indian tea industry must have been disastrous. 3'he 
Kingdom is by far the largest consumer of tea in the world, and more than hii'f 'd 
its requiremeots are supplied by India, the value of the retained iripc*Tfs frjw 
India in 1929 amounting to more th.aQ T20 roi'.Hon. B it if lodia had to face nr>t 
only competition on equal teems frori the Dutch East Tndi‘i», bat alar, the comp- 1|* 
tion of Ceylon with an advantage 2a. a pound in the duty, the iofiitsb’e 

mnsl have been a steady decline i.i the Iridian trade and a very grave ourtHii ner.: 
of production on the tea-growing diotricta in India. immliers Ubcurent 

hv the ten gardenc wo’dd necessarily have hxo. , vitii much 
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sequent hardships and suffering;, and in more than one Prorince the eiTect on the 

Proriiicial finances would have been srave. 

24. The danger to be apprehendea was most serious and most clearly evident 

iu the case of tea, but it was far from being confined to that commodity, ft ex- 
tended also to the whole class of oilseeds, to vegetable oils of all kinds, to wheat, to 

spices of many descriptions, to coir and nemp, and to raw goat skins, la the 
sphere of manufactures the position was somewhat different. India's exports of 
manufactured goods to the t'nited Kingdom are confined to a few categories, and 
direct competition from the Colonies was improbable cacept in respect of ooir 
manufactures and possibly in the future of tanned hides snd skins, while the 
minions were serious competitors only in respect of pigdead. In two directions, 

. * need. In ‘ ‘ ;; 

Indian jute roaoufartures and on woollen carpets and rugs of the duties applicable 
to foreign goods of the same classes must have led to an apprcoiablo replacement 
of Indian goods by goods made in the United Kingdom, while the imposition on 
Indian pig-iron and semi-finished sUh:! of the dutirs levied under the Import Duties 
Act would have completely closed the British markets to these products. For the 
last four or five years India has supplied substantial quantities of pig-iron to the 
United Kingdom, and while the trane in semi finished steel is only in its initial 
stages, it holds out the promise of important developments in future. We shall re- 
cur to this subject in a later paragraph. 

25. The other menace to India's export trade in manufactures appeared from a 
different quarter. The general adoption of a scheme of reciprocal tarilT preforenesa 
could not but lead to the grant or preferences by many parts of the Colonial Em- 
pire to the manufactures of the rmted Kingdom. If fndia were excluded from 
these preferences, not only would there be some immediate loss of trade, but ine 
developments, profitable to India, which might nnturslly be expected in the future, 
particularly in respect of cotton piec*rgoods, would be rendered impossible. It was 
a matter ot moment to India to establish her position in the Colonial markets, 
and to secure equality of treatment for her products with the products^ of other 
parts of the Empire. We consider this aspect of the case to be of groat iinportanoe 
when a long view is taken, and the probable trade dcvelopmcMits of the coming years 
arc taken into account. 

26. So far we have discussed only the adverse cfTccts on India's trade likely to 
result from the grant to other parts of the Empire of preferences from which fndia 
was excluded. But there is more than this to be said. In the announcement of the 
4ih February 1932 it was made Hear that His Majesty’s (loverument in the United 
Kingdom reserved to themselves lilierty after Ottawa to enter upon nrgoitaiions 
with non-Empire countries for the conclusion of prefcrenti.'il trade agrccroeiiis. It 
WES a postiibiiity, though pcrbnp;) no more than a possibility, tlnii these agreements 
might operate to the detriment of India. This consideration was less weif^bty than 
those discussed in earlier paragraphs, but when all were taken togilhcr it became 
evident that if India declined to participate in the discussions at Ottawa then the 
consequence must be accepted that India’s’ trade with the other parts of the Empire 
would for the future be carried on under much less favourable conditions than 
had hitherto prevailed. 

Limits of rREFERF-NCE. 

27. The appointment of the Indian Delegation to Ottawa was the result of the 

Ooverninent of India's decision that in all the circomstanci's it was impossible for 
India to stand aloof and that the possibility of concluding a Halisfactory trade 
agreement must be fully explored. The primary task of the Delegation was to 
examine with the utmost care the nature and extent of India's export trade to 
Empire countries, the comfietition to which it was exposed, the sources from which 
danger was to be apprehended, the valut* of the preUTenccs which India already 
enjoyed, and the possibility of securing further advantages for India by the grant 
of new and increased prcfcrencts both in the United Kingdom and in the various 
parts of the Colonial Empire. Throughout, the object in view was to seek every 
opportunity of safeguarding India's existing export trade from dangers which might 
be apprehended, of stimulating its recovery from the prevailing deprmion and of 
opening oiil new lines of development to the (;xu?nt possible. That was one 

»>idc of our work. The other cornrocncod when the time came to discuss the 
proposals put forward by His Majesty’s Government in th»j Uipt<'d Kingdom for 
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the milt of tariff mefewnc a a bj India. It may be uefni mt think, if we endearonr 
to cxplaiQ ibo spint in wbleh we npproeeh Uui eide of oar work. 

^ Tbe Indian tniport tariff if primarily a rerenae tariff which impoeef a 
moderate oniform rate of datiea on all commoditiea fobject howerer first to the 
l^y of a mach higher duty on partienlar articles, second to exemption from 
dotjr or admi^ion at low rates of other articles where the national interests req[aire 
soeh ooneessions. and finally to the imposition of;lproteetiwe duties when it is 
Mtablished that the eocoaragemcat of these industries is justified in the national 
iotmC. The higher rates of duty call for no comment ; the exemptions from duty 
•nd the low rates fall into one or the other of the following categories : 

<1) Commodities of importance to the cnitirator such as agricultural imple- 
ments and manures ; (2) particular medicines snoh as quinine the wide distribution 
of which is important from the point of wicir of health ; (3) commodities a duty 
on which might operate as a tax on knowledge such as printing machinery and 
appliancea : (4) Commoditiea a duty on which might retard a desirable dcrelopmcnt 
still in its infancy such as aircraft and radio appliances ; (5) commodities a doty 
on which would impede the development of industries such as power machinerv, 
raw matcriala and ayes ; and (6) comoioditie.s a duty on which might appreciably 
inercaae the coat of railway tranaport such as locomotives and many otner classes 
of railway material. 

In each case the exceptional treatment of the articles concerned was based on 
broad grounds of national policy deliberately adopted which it was held must 
outweigh purely revenue considerations. 

29. It appeared to us that the limits within which the grant of preferences 
might be considered were for the most part fixed by the principles of India’s tariff 
policy outlined above. The classes of article subject to tho ordinary rate of duty, 
or to higher rates, presented no special difficulties, but it was (|uitc otherwise with 
the commodities on the Free List, and those subject to specially tow rates. Here 
any material departure from the accepted policy could be iiistificd, if at all, only 
on entirely exceptional grounds. Moreover, in some cases (ne nrliclos which at 
present pay a low rate would normally be free of duty and have been taxed only 
on account of overriding financial exigencies. Tlio protective duties also stood in a 
class apart. The instructions we received from the Government of India precluded 
the acceptance of any pronoeal which would have the efftict of impairing the protec- 
tion afforded to an India industry by an Act of the Indian legislature. Two of 
these Acts, it is true, provide for the imposition of lower rates of duty on cotton 
piece-goods and on certain classes of iron and sUnd made in the United Kingdom 
than on similar goods made elsewhere. But the duties on iron and steel were fiicitd 
after a full investigation by the Tarifir Board and will come under review in the 
statutory enquiry of 1933 while the duties on cotton piece-goods had already been 
referred to the Board before our negoiiatioos commcnccl. In both eases the lower 
rates of dut^ on British goods were adopted not in the interests of the Uniied 
Kingdom but in the interests of India and in pursuance of the policy of Discri- 
minating Protection. These rates of duty could not, we were satisfied, become tbe 
subj^t of bargaining between ourselves and the British Delegation and any modi- 
fication in them mast, we felt, be postponed until tbe Government of India had 
before them the considered recommendations of the Taiiff Board. 

30. The field within tvhich the grant of preferences could be considered was 

therefore, we held, limited .to the classes of commodities which are sulqect to the 
ordinary or to a higher rate with the addition, however, of those classes of iron and 
steel which being excluded from the protective scheme have continued to be duti- 
able under Part IV of Schedule of the Indian Tariff Act. Before the policy of Dis- 
criminatiug Protection was adopted, most classes of iron and steel were subjet!! to 
duties somewhat below the ordinary rate. In 1024, however, all the more imi^rlant 
classse befmme to protective duties, and since that dito the sp^ial treatment of 

the residuum whi£ remained in Part IV has ceased to be a mailer of real importance. 
Within the field indicated, we felt that in considering the amount of any preference 
which could be granted due regard must he bad to tbe importance of the Customs 
head as a source of Central Revenues and the desirability of keeping the ordinary 
rate of duty within moderate limits. A high rate of preference might necessitate 
the permanent retention of the duties at an undesirably high level if the necessary 
revenue was to be obtained. 
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$1. In ^ foregoing pangnpht we liave endetfoared to indicate the ooocideta* 
tiooe which we were guided throughout the negotiaikme. Cue final eooaideration 
ol great importance remains to be mentioned. The scheme of oonsUtutionai reform 
whicli baa been the subject of discussion between His Majesty’s Qofernment in the 
United Kin^om and the representatiees of India contemplates the early establish- 
meet of a Federal Constitution for a Greater India, including not only British India 
but the Indian Butes. We were strongly of opinion that India ought not now, 
when the constitution is in the melting pot, to enter into any agreement which 
would limit the power of the new Government to shape its fischl policy in accord- 
anoe with its own conception of India’s interests and of its place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Jf therefore any Trade Agreement was to be accepuble 
to India it must be determinable at the instance of either party on duo notice 
gi?cn. 

Chapteb III— The Tbade Aoreememt 

32. Our discussions with the British Delegation and their officials eommeuced 
in liondoii in the latte^ part of May and continued until our departure for Ottawa 
on the 13lh July and during the voyage. They were brought to a successful 
conclusion at Ottawa. It would serve no useful purpose to review the course of 
the negotisiious, but we desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging the great 
courtesy and cousidcrntioii which we rei*eivcd at ail times from the members oF the 
British Delrntion and their Advisers. In our discussions with them we tusde no 
attempt to disguise the difficulties which had to be faced, but stated frankly the 
limitations on our freedom of action created by India’s peculiar position and the 
fiscal policy which she had adopted. We were met by an equal frankness on their 
part, and we were deeply impressed by their readiness to appreciate India's point 
of view aud their obvious desire to give the fullest consideration to the proposals 
we put forward ou behalf of India. We shall always retain the happiest memories 
of the discussions in which we were privileged to participate. 

33. The Agreement which was signed on the 20th August at Ottawa contains 
fourteen Articles, with eight attached Schedules and is annexed to this Report as 
Appendix £. Articles 1 to 8 and Schedules A to D contain the undertakings given on 
raalf of Hie Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, and Articles 10 and II 
and Schedules F ana Q the undertakings given on behalf of the Government of 
India. Articles 9 and 12 with Schedules E aod H contain the undertakings given 
and received by His Majesty's Government and the Government of India as rqi^rds 
trade between India aud the Colonial Empire. Articles 13 aod 14 arc reciprocal and 
concern both Governments. It will be desirable, we think, that before wo review the 
Agreement and its effect on Indian trade, we should state clearly what its provisions 
are. It will be convenient to take first the undertakings given by the United 
Kingdom. 

34. Under various Acts ol Parliament passed from time to time Indian goods 
of certain classes (such as tea. coflee and tobacco) arc liable to duty on entry ioio 
ibe United Kiogdom, aod uuaer the ]m|>ort Duties Act all other classea of Indian 
goods>-except those fpecified in Schedule 1 of that Act which are free of dM 
irrespective of their origin— become liable to duty oo the 15th November 10£2 
unless bf'fore that date an Order in Council ia made cootiouing the exemption from 
duty. The liability to duty of Indian goods under the earlier Acta is uot affected 
by the Agreement, but Article 1 guarantees the continuance after the 16th Novem- 

of free entry for Indian goods which would otherwise be liable to duty under 
the Import Duties Act Article 4 guaraotees the mainteoaoce of the existing manrtii 
of preference now enjoyed by the Indian goods included in Schedule C over cimuar 
foteigo goods, whether that margin owes its origin to the earlier Acta or to the 
Import Duties Act, while Articlea 2 and 3 provide for the grant of or increased 
prmenee in resp^ of the Indian gooda included in Sebediilea A and E Artiele 4 
also provides that, if a greater preference is accorded to goods of the kinds smUM 
in Hcmriule C originating in any other pan of the Empire, such greater preferenoe 
■hall alM> be extended to India. The effect of theee ArUelce token is 

follows. In 10 for as the goods receiving prefereotial treMmeot era dutim wm 
the earlier Acts, it is only ^ maiwin of preferenee which ia gnnrtBteed» ood MB 
Majesty's Government in ttie UaitocTKiogdom letoins e^pleto jihKtf to modi^f 
the ntoi of duty, so loog at the differeooe betweeo the duty on lodtoo goods sad 
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the duty on foreign goods is maintsined, and so long as no other part of the Empire 
enjoys a larger preference than India, If, however, the goods are liable to duty 
niider the Import Dntirs Act the position is different. So long as the Agreement 
remains in force the duties applicable to foreign goods of the classes sp^ified in 
Behednle C cannot be reduced, for the effect would be to decrease the margin of 
preference accorded to Indian goods. It is, however, open to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 4n tho United Kingdom to reduce the duties on goods not includea in either 
Sehedule A or Schedule 0. Finally, since Indian goods are guaranteed free entry 
any increase in tho duties will, whether the goods are scheduled or not, automati- 
eaU? increaae ip the same extent the margin of preference actually enjoyed. 

35. Articles 5 and 6 conta:n special provisions applicable to certain commodi- 
ties. Article 5 makes it possible to remove the duties on wheat in grain or lead if 
the empire producers fail to supply either commodity in sufficient quantities at 
world prices. The Empire is a large exporter on balance of both commodiiies, and 
it would not be reasonable that Empire producers should take advantage of 
the preference to charge a higher price to consumers in the United 
Kingdom than they charge to consumers elsewhere. Article 6 relates to tobacco and 
is the only instance in the Agreement of a preference sjieciffcally settled for a long 
term of years. An identical Article appears in each of the Agreements between 
the United Kingdom and the other tobacoo-producing countries of the Empire. Thu 
tariff* preference on Empire tobacoo was first aecord^ in 1019 and was increased to 
the present rate of 2e. 0|4d. per lb. in July 1025. Under the Finance Act of 1926, 
the preference was stabilised at this rate for a period of ten years terminating on 
31st. July 1936, and by Article 6 of the Agreement this period has been extended 
to 1942— ten years from the date of Ihe Agreement ; but in this case His Majesty’s 
Government have reserved to themselves the liberty to reduce the duty below 2s. 
0)4d. a lb., in which case the preference would be the full amount of the duty. As 
the duty on foreign tobacco is at present 149. a pound, a reduction to leas than 28. 
a pound does not at present appear probable. 

36. Article 7 provides for exemption from duty under the Import Duties Act 
irrespective of origin of certain commodities in which India is interested and Article 
8 contains a special provision relaiiiig to raw cotton. Both articles are discussed in 
subsequent paragraphs of this Report. It will be convenient also to defer to a later 
stage cOQsideration of Articles 9 and 12. which contain the provisions for tho ex- 
chaogo of tariff* preferences between India and the Colonial Empire. 

India’s Undertakings 

37. Articles 10 and 11 contain the undertakings given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India. Article 10 provides for the grant of preference to United Kingdom 
goods of the kinds specifiea in Schedule F, The margin of preference is 7>4 per 
cent in the case of motor vehicles and 10 per cent in the case of all other commo- 
dities specified in this Schedule. Article 11 provides that the Goverumeut of India 
will consider in the light of the findinp of the Tariff* Board the duties to be impo- 
sed on goods of cotton and artificial silk according as they are produced in the 
Uoited Kingdom or elsewhere, and provides further for the grant of a 10 per cent 
preference on the goods of cotton, silk or artificial silk specified in Schedule G. if, 
when the recommendations of the Tariff* Board have been considered, protective 
duties are not imposed upon them. It may be well to explain the reasons why wo 
felt it impossible to include iu Schedule F. the goods separately listed in Schedule 
O. In principle there is no objection to a preference on textile goods which are noi 
■object to protective duties, but we felt it would not be right to commit the Go- 
fernmeot of India finally uutil the Report of the Tariff* Board had been received 
and considered. To attempt to inticipato tbeir findings as regards particular classes 
of goods made of cotton or artificial stlk would clearly be wrong and although no 
queatlon about tha. duties on silk goods has been referred to the Board, it was im- 
poMible to overlook the fact that Uic duties on silk aud artificial silk were equalised 
only a year ago. and to alter the duties on silk goods while leaving those on 
artifteiat eilk goods onchauEed would lead to undesirable complications. It was for 
these reasons t^t the whom class of goods made from cotton, silk and artificial silk 
seemed to ns to require sepsiate treatment. 

38l Both in Article 10 and Article U what is guaranteed is the margiu of pre- 
fsKBoa^ and tho Oofornmont of India letam complete liberty to give the piefereoce 
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either by inerMinf^ the duty on foreif;n goods or by reducing the duty on United 
Ktnmoni goods or by a combinstion o! Goth methods. In view of the iiuporUnee 
of the Customs head as a source of Centrsl Ki*venues. the financial embarrassment 
of the Government, and the extremely disturbed economic condition of the world 
genmily, it was out of the question to agree to stabiliMation of the duties at any 
particular level or to the admission of United Kingdom goods either free of duty or 
subject to a specific^ rate of duty, for the rates can only be fixed after due consi- 
deration has been given to the expenditure which the Government are likely 
to incur in any particular year, and the probable voiume of imports, and as 
things stand to-day both factors are subject to wide fiuctuatioiis. The British 
Government also retain under the Agrmncnt complete freedom as regards 
these older duties, which are already an integral part of their revenue system, 
and it is only in respect of the new duties under the Import Duties Act that 
free entry is guaranteed to Indian giKxls. No similar conceasion could be made by 
India, for the Customs Revenue is the mainstay of Contral Financo, and there la 
nothing in the Indian system corresponding to the new British duties, which in 
fact have never been levied upon Empire produce. The revenue given up by the 
continuance of free entry, th^■refore, is revenue which !uh never bct‘n collected. 

39. We would invite special nitention to the prefatory Note to IScbeduto F. 
and to the notes plsced against items 1 to 3. 59. 00, 71. and 143 of the tamo 
.Schedule. These notes exclude from the operation of the preference nil goods which 
are at urestmi free of duty, or dutiable under parts 11, till and JV' of Si'heduie 11 
of the Indian Tariff Aet at specially low ratios, or dutiable under the entries 
applicable to cotton silk on artificial silk, or subject to protective dutim under Part 
Vll. It is in this way that wc have liccii able to attain the oitieert which from the 
outset we set before us. viz, that, if an Agreement was made, tne preference given 
should not involve a departure from the established principles of Indian Tarift 
policy. It may be welt, however, if wc explain in a little more detail 
how the Agreement affects the protected industries. The two prineiiuil 
protected industries arc cotton and iron and steel. In both cases, so tar 
as the commodities subjoct to protective duties are eoneerned, it will rest with the 
Government of India to decide, after the findings of the Tariff Board have bcjen 
considerfd whether and if so to what extent the proposals placed Udorc the I.<egit- 
lature should provide for lower duties on Vnited Kingdom goods than on similar 
foreign goods. The decision will depend on the degree of proti'ction roipiired by 
the Indian industry in esirh case and the Agreement roiikcs no stipiilatiou on that. 

40 Articles I, 3, 6. 19 and 12, ali provide that the preference shall extend to 
goods “which comply with the laws and statutory regulations for the lime being in 
force defining Empire goods for the purpose of CuHlum DiiiicH.’* This raises the 
question of Empire content which was discussed at Ottawa W’ith the object of 
attaining greater uniformity (vidc-(?hnpier Vlli. but about which it was found im- 
possible to reach agreement.. In the I’nitcd Kingdom the necessary laws and regu- 
lations have .alrcLdy been rnaile, but in India the (jucsiion is a now one, and it will 
be necessary to legislate on the subject, it. is true that Nolifications issued by the 
Goverumerit of India in the exercise of statutory powers define what are to bo 
roosidered iron or steel goods nr cotton cloth * of British nianiifacturc. But the 
condition imposed by these Notiticaiioiis is not a perecninge of Empire content, 
whether in re.«peol of labour or matcriii, but the carrying ouf^ of all processes of 
manufacture, after a ceriaiii stage has l*ci'n reached, in the United Kingdom, and 
while a condition of this kind is pcrfthnly suitable when the object in view is not 
to tax a commodity more highly than is rw^uired for the protection of a domwtic 
ioduatry, it is neither appropriate nor practicable when a wide range of commodities 
is in question, ann when the difference in the rates of duty is the result of an «• 
change of preferences between two countries- It would obviously be impossible to fix 
for each ol the 163 classes of commodities specifien in fcScheuule F a stage of 
manufactare all processes subsequent to which must be carried out in the Lnitra 
Kingdom. It will be necessary, therefore, for the Governracot of India to make 
new regulations which should, we think, be based generally on the mode of those 
already adopted by the UniU‘d Kingdom and the Dominions. In fixing *.he percen- 
tage to be required and in deciding whether the cost of labour and material incurred 
in any part of the Empire shall be taken into accouiii, or only such coau as are 
locurKO in these parta of the Empire with which India has en terra into a 
Agreement, the Government of India have an entirely free hand. This is a matter 
to which we ahall recur in Capter VII. 

52 
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Bigbt to Denodkcb Agueemfmt 

41. To complete onr eximinetioD of the Affieement it it necettery to refer briefly 
to Articles 13 and 14. Article 15 it oodeniably important but does not call for 
detailed comment at this stage. If retifirmt on behalf of Hit Majetty'a Government 
their eatablithed policy of extending to India tariff preferences accorded to any Do- 
minion and contains a reciprocal undertaking by India to act in the same way. 
Article 14 empowers cither party to the Agreement to give six months’ notice of 
its denonciaiion, and also provides that notices may be given by either party of 
changes drafted in the Agreement. In the latter case the proposed changes will 
become matters of mutual consultation, and if by the end of six months agreement 
is not reached, the party desiring the changes may give six months’ notice of its 
intention to make them, and they will come into force at the end of that period. 
The importance of the latter provision on occasions when it is proposed to make 
new commodities subject to protective duties has already been noticed in paragraph 
39, and it is clear that the Agreement cannot operate as a bar to India’s industrial 
proCTcts. The first part of the Article, on the other hand, leaves complete freedom 
to the new Govcromcot of Federal India to determine its fiscal police according to 
its own Judgment. As we have explained in paragraph 31, we regard this point as 
one of cardinal importance and we are glad that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom found it possible to meet us so completely. 

Chapter IV.— The Schedules to the Trade Agreehent 

42. In the last cbnnter we have described the Trade Agreement on its more 
technical side and explained the effect of its provisions. It remains that we should 
examine in more detail the classes of goods included in the various Schedules, and 
it will be convenient to hog\n with Schedules F and O. i.e.. the preference given by 
India to the United Kingdom. Schedule F contains separate items, and was 
framed on the basia of the classification in the Indian Trade Hetiirns. It docs not 
readily submit to summarisation, but the followiug Table (Table 1} classifles the 
various items under the main heads 


Table 1. 

Imports from the United Kingdom into India in 1229-30 of goods of 
specified in Schedules F and G. 

ScMnle R— 

Food and drink 
Oils 

Building and Engineering materials 
Chemicals tunprotected) 

Drugs and Mraicines 
Cutlery and Hardware 
Instruments, apparatus and appliances 
Iron end steel (unprotected) 

Other metals 

Paints and Painters’ Materials 
Paper and Stationery (unprotected) 

Rubber Manufscturcs 
Wool and Woollen Msnufactarcs 
Vehicles other than motor vehicles 
Motor vehicle 

Miscellaneous Mannfacturcs 
Machinery say KIcctric Wires and Cables 


the classes 

Value £OCO 
1,298 
229 
461 
936 
583 
1,321 
1,385 
1,761 
934 
51S 
713 
834 
945 
763 
1,097 
1,726 
750 


Schedule G,— 

Apparel 

Haberdashery tod Millinery 
Cotton goods in Schedule G 
Silk and Artificial Silk 


Tolal-16,354 

422 

19 

386 

71 

Totd l.oW 
Total Sehednte P ipSir 
ToUl8dMdotoO 1.070 
Total 
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?L*^* i®!**** *Ep» the United Kiiwdom in im-TO 
hefcre tte deprenion in trade bceame acute. 
5!s!lv u* 4 >i e «niS**‘’^K Wlin*. under the gmerat deartiption, artiolaa of food and 
1 f *?Sr principal itenii bctng ale and bcw and cminod and bottM 
C?a!!I!S ; 1 - cS®®' • ® raw materiala and articica malnlj unnann. 

I tccount far Icaa than a quarter of a million pounda, 

and the whole of the glance, aa wat to be eipccted it included m the 
cabwonr of articles wholly or mainly manufictui^. The total talne In 
192M0 of ffc^t irojMrted from the United Kingdom of the clawet 
specified in ocheduie F i§ about £16.4 millions. A word of warning it 
neoeata^y however, as regards ihe fignres. In the first place the acute economie 
depression now ^evailing and the uncertainty of future developments make it 
ex^aordmanly difficult to determine wliat talues may fairly 1 m taken as normd 
and the actual values in 19H1-32 were much smaller. In the second place the 
classification in the Trade Returns dots not always coincide with the classification 
in the Tariff Schedule and, to take concrete crnrophH», wc have found it impossible 


dutiable under Part V of the Tariff Sthodulc. In some cases, iherrforc, the figures 
are approximate. Moreover, the value of the prefennees cannot be aHsessed merely by 
*PPjy*"P* II*® percentage of 7 >4 to the rccordid value of the* imports of motor 
vehicle and of 10 to the remainder. This is so, not only because the rcgnlaiiuns 
regarding Empire content might exclude from preference part of the imports, but 
mainly because the Trade Returns do not attempt to classify imports according to 
origin but only according to the country from which they were im|>ortcd. In view 
of the large entrepot trade of the United Kingdom, the value of the imports from 
that source must ordinarily be grent<^ than the value of the iin ports setually 
manufactured in the Unit^ Kingdom. We arc satisfied tbst the figure of £11x4 
millions^the total of Schedule F of Table I*--is a maximum figure and that the 
value of the imports which would have enjoyed the benefit of preference in the 
year 1929-IK), had the Agreement been then in force, would have been somewhst 
smaller. The value of the impDrts of the textile goods of the classes specified 
in Schedule Q imported from the United Kingdom in 1929-;i0 was £1.1 million. 
This figure includes the whole value of the goods shown in the Trade Returns as 
apparel and haberdashery and millinery, which ought in fact to be divided between 
Schedule F and Schedule (I according as the ariielcs are dutiable as apparel or aa 
silk and artificial silk. Jt is not possible, however, to make the npjiortionment, 
and the simplest course seems to be to treat the whole of the imports under these 
heads aa falling under Schedule Q. The total value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom in 1929-;K) of goods of the kinds specified in Scncdules F and 
Q may be taken as £17,4 millions. 


Question of Raw Materiai.6 

43. Wc turn now to Schedules A to I>, which specify the goods covered by the 
various undertakings of His Majesty's Oovernment in the tJniud Kingdom, and 
we propose to preface our details czaminatior. of these .Schedules by cerlai^n 
observations of a general character. A large part of what India exports to the 
United Kingdom consists of raw materials of industry, and where that is the (mc 
question of preferences is not free from difficulty. The importing countiy bM 
uways to consider (he interests of its owm manufactures, and roust naturally he 
reluetaot to impose duties which would increase their costs, more particularly when 
the finish^ prcKiucts of industry are ultimately exported to foreign msrkets. Indian 
industries make such large use of indigenous msterisis that the qnwtion of Uie 
free entry of raw materials has not received great promioence, though jn » 
eases, such ts sulphur and unwrought zine, its importance has ^n realised. Tne 
emphasis has rather been laid on cheap machinery, for India utilises its own ww 

S rodneta and imports its machinery. In the United Kingdom, however, the ptmtion 
I reversed, for soe makes her own machinary and imports her materttli. BrM 
eoDsideratiODS of uatLOual policy may in her case make duliM on certain mat^wa 
iDadmisoible for reasons preciidy analogous to those which hye ESSl 

silate the Lwe entry of machinery into indi^or at IcMt 

rate of du^ which is finsncially possible. Th^ are the diifieuluea on the side^ 
the imp^g country. But in certain caaes th e export ing ewotry sIm ™ 

thot little or no advaotsite can sceme from a preference, it may, te example, 
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potteM (it India in a few caeca doea) wbat amounta to a monopoly of a partien* 
lar matenal, and it ia obviona that, wnen tbia ia ao, a preference in tbe importing 
country mnat be nugatory ; or again, when the preference ia accorded to aereral 
eoantnea and their aggregate ex porta to the importing country already conatitute 
• large proportion of ita requirementa, tbe preference cannot do much to extend 
the market for the produce of any of tbe countriea concerned. Tbeae conaiderationa 
are of aome importance when lnaia*a exporta to the United Kingdom come under 
review. 

44. We propoae to diacuaa firat the goods apccifled in 8cbedote D. It waa at 
our request that Hia Mnicaty’a Govern men t in the United Kingdom agre^ that 
there commodities ahoula be exempted from duty under the Import Duties Act 
irrespective of the country of origin, and it ia desirable that we ahoold explaiu 
cleaily the conaiderationa which influenced ua. Tbe clearest case of all ia raw jure* 
Here India posaeaaea what is practically a monopoly, and the only competition is in 
an indirect form, namely the use of mannfacturca of other BubBtaocea as aubetitutcB 
for jute goods. India’s sole interest in to secure for her product the freest possible 
Bale in the widest possible market. Tbe duty on foreign jute imported into tbe 
United Kingdom is of no practical advantage to India, and may even, for reasons 
explained in paragraph 46, operate as an impediment to the trade in Indian jute. 
We had no doubt whatever that jute should be transferred to the free list. 

45. It will be convenient to take next ^Crotalaria juners and any other varieties 
of Indian hemp which can be distinguished.’ Here India has no sort of monopoly 
and her hemp is sold in competkion with that of other countries, the principal 
competitor being Cannabis Saliva (European or true hemp). Cannabis Sativa is in- 
cluded in Schedule 1 of the Import Duties Act, and is therefore exempt from duty, 
but all other kinds of hemp, including Indian hemp, arc subject to a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem when proouced by a non-Kmpire country. Practically, tbetefore. 
the duty on Indian hemp imporU'd from foreign countries is of no value as a pre- 
ference so long as the principal competitor is bn the free list. We should have been 

g lad if it had been found possible to make the preference cfTeclive by imposing a 
ttty on CanuabiH Sativa. but the practical dillieulties proved to be insuperable. The 
Russaiu type of European hemp ^whieh is imported into England from several con- 
tinental countries) definitely competes with Indian h(‘mp for rope mnnufacturca, but 
the principal import of Oontiucuta) soft hemp into the United Kingdom consrsia of 
Italian heinii, much of which is used for Hf)inning>-for the production of fabrics— 
and not for ropes or cordage, and is thus mainly non-competitive. Exact statistics 
arc not obtainable, hut the approximate quantity of the competing European hemp 
imported into the Uuitod Kingdom in was 4„500 tons, as against about 6,750 
tons of Italian hciiip. mainly non-com jietitive. if practiiMl means could have been 
devised of distinguishing between tbe two (pnilitii^ of Cannabin Sativa— one of them 
competitive and the other not— duty might have bet'ii imposed by the United King- 
dom on the competing quality. It was not found possible, however, to frame a sui- 
table formula or definitioii. 

46. The position ns reganls bemp was found unsatisfactory in another respect. 
Two conditions are required for the free entry into tbe United Kingdom of natural 
products of Empire origin, namely 

{V Proof that the commodity is is fact of Empire origin, and 

(2) Consignment on a through Bill of I.<ading from an Empire country. 

A practice has grown up by which stocks of Indian hemp (and the same is true 
of raw jute and mica) are held at such Continental centres as Antwerp, Hamburg 
and Bremen. These stocks are sometimes held on consignment at tbe Indian ex- 
ports’ charge, and cheap storage faciliiiea, coupled in the case of hemp with the 
larger demand on the Continent for certain types, have led to an entrepot trade of 
some importance. The result of the passing of the Import Duties Act has been 
that when London draws on the Continental stocks, the Indian goods entering the 
United Kingdom have to pay duty because they are uot consigned on a through 
Bill of Lading. In effect, therefore, the preference in such cases is of no practicid 
benefit, but ia. indeed, an actual imp^rroent to the free sale of the Indian product. 
Irrespective of the fact that Hia Majesty’s Government in the United Kin^om 
eowld not see titeir way to impose a duty on Cannabis Sativa, we were satiafied that 
it was eminently deairable to aeeure the removal of the duty on Crotalaria Jonoea 
and ot|ier varieties of Indian iiempi 
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47. Hie other oommodities specified in Schedule D mn be eotieed more 
briefly. 

Mies.— India supplies about 80 per cent of the United Kingdom rconirements 
and other Empire countries about 10 per cent. The imports of mica of foreign 
origin must be less than the remaining 10 per cent, since imports of Indian mica 
from Coniinentat stocks would be classified in the British Trade Returns as imports 
from the country from which the stocks were drawn. It was clear that the prefer- 
ence was of little value and in so far as the entrepot trade was hampered, it was 
contrary to Indian interest. 

Lac.— India has no dangerous rifsl in the production of this commodity and 
the duly on foreign lac can do very little to assist her trade. If it had any eflect 
at all in the way of raising the price of lac iii the United Kingdom it would be 
positively mischievousy for lac is exposed to the keenest com|)Ctition from syntbetio 
substitutes. We were clearly of opinion that the best course in India’s interests 
was that lac should be free of duty, irrespective of origin, while the synthetic 
substitutes in so fur as they arc imported into, aud not made in the ' United 
Kingdom—should remain subject to duty. 

Myrabolams.— In this case, India has a practical monopoly, more than 09 per 
cent of the United Kingdom’s requirements being supplied by her. The preference 
can therefore do nothing to extend the market for the Indian product. On the 
other hand, there are many other tanning mutcriaitt with which it is in competition^ 
III onr view it is best that myrabolams, as such, should be exempted from duty 
w'hile the competing materials remain dutiable. 

Broken rire.~The reason for securing exemption from duty, irrespective of origin 
for this commodity, is that it is used both for the manufacture of starch farina 
and as a feeding stuff for domestic animals. In both respects it competes directly 
with a wide range ol substitutes. Enquiry showed that the supply of broken rice 
from Burma was not unlimited, and that the duty on foreign nee might produce 
tt rise in prices which would entail a contraction lu the demand. We considered .it 
desirable that the duty should bo removed. 

Table II shows the value of the imports into the United Kingdom from ludia 
of the goods specified in Schedule D. 

Tadlk 31. 

Commodity.— Value of imports into the United Kingdom from India in 1929. 


Lac £ l,:i9C 

Raw .lute „ 6,413 

Myrabolams „ 249 

Broken Bice »• 175 

Mica f* 328 

Indian ilcrop m 1^7 


Total 8,689 
Cask or raw cotton 

48. The most important of all India’s export commoditiiw is raw cotton, and 
throughout the negotiations we lost no opportunity of making clear our view that 
all possible steps ought to be taken to promote its sale in the United Kingdom. 
In the five years from 1926 to 1930, India exported on an aversge C2K,(300 tona of 
cotton a year, but only 6 pcT cent was (unsigned to the United Kingdom, while tlm 
United Kingdom imported 51^.000 tona a year, but on|y 7^ per c.nt of this 
quantity was Indian cotton. The root cause of this disparity is well known. 
great bulk of the Indian cotton crop is of short staple, whereas the Laocashire 
industry has specialised more and more in the finer qualities of goods, for which 
long staple cotton is required.. It is also true that by far the greater portion of 
India’s requirements of cloth for which Indian cotton is suitable is manufactured in 
India itself. On the other hand, Lancashire makes cotton piece-goods tor 
ohver markets besides India the pieeegoods imported into India from other 
countries are largely mode from Indian cotton, and e^cry year tM 
quantity of longer staple cotton grown in India soitable for l^coahtre use tends 
10 inerease. Djscussiona witA the Untt^ Kiogdom cotton trade representatifss at 
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Kinjodott,, howefer, Indian Maiigti^ retains iU predoninanee, the snppliM 
ll|pm Mia amonntinii: to 83 per cent of the qnaotity imported from 1926 to fiOX 
The hifi^ icrade of the ore mehea it snitable for tJto steel manufaetnrinic proeenes 
mamJy w to jhe United Kingdom, and it is bocsnse other procemes an often 
nsed on the Continent that the low-grade ore has found fafour there. We made 
special enquiries to asceruin whether the reorganisation contemplated in the British 
iron and st^l indnstry might Ktid to the adoption of processes infoifing a larRCC 
use of the low-grade ore, bat the assurances we receirea satisfied us that this woe 
niilikelj. Bfaitganese, being a raw material of indnstry, is free of duty in the 
United Kingdom and not included in any of the Schcaules to the Agreement. We 
thought it worth while, howcrcr, to mention it here, beeauso the Indian produetioo 
bus already diminisbed considerably under the pressure of foreign competition snd 
if India’s position in the United JCingilom market were crer threatened, it might 
be necessary to take the matter up again. The imports of foreign ore into the 
United Kingdom should, we think, be kept under observation. 

51. It is not necessary to discuss in much detail, the goods specified in Schedule 
0 on which the maintenance of existing margin of preference is guaranteed. In ^11 
cases, with the exception of tobacco and tea, the preferences originated with the 
Import Duliei Act. and are the result of the new policy adopted by His Msieaty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. In some cases, aitch as coir manufactures, 
tanned hides and skins, jute manufactures, teak, castor seeds, tea and groundnuta. 
while there may be some expansion of the demand fur Indian products, the chief 
importance of tbc preference is that it secures the trade a^aiiisi actual or potential 
competition and ensuri's the roaiiitenaucc of the position which India hna already 
acquired in the United Kingdom markets. In other cases, such as oilseed cake anu 
meal, pamfiiu wax. hardwoods other than teak, and woollen carpets and ruga there 
is more room for development and the ( fleet of the prcfercncu should bo a gradual 
incrcaso iu the demand for Indian products. Thnn; of the commodities in this 
Schedule, namely magnesite, snndalwocjd oil, granite setts and kerbs, were specially 
brought to our notice by producers in the Indian Btates, and we hope that tho 
prefcreuces now guaranteed will be of benefit to the Slates coiicertKKl. The prefer- 
ence on granite setts and kerbs is of speT-ial interest as it may possibly lead to tho 
development of a new trace. The value of the imports from India into the United 
Kingdom of the goods specifK'd in Bchcdiile C is shown in Table III. ft amounts 
to €38^ mtllioii, the largest single item being tea, which accounts for i*20 million. 
The margins of preference are also shown in the Table. In most casts it is 10 
per cent ad valorem, but on cotton and jute manufactures and woollen carpets and 
rugs it is 20 per cent. The margin of preference on tea is 2d, a pound, on unmanu- 
factured tobacco 2s. 0)4d, a iwuiid and on cigars :)s, lOJd. a pound. 

Tahi.k m 


Commodity Value ol 

Tea 

Coir yarn 

Coir mats and matting 
Cotton yarn 
(dotton inannfacturea 
Leather undressed, Hides (other 
than for sole leather) 

Xjcaiber undressed, Bkiiis 
.lute manufactures 
Oilseed eakc and meal 
Spires 

Teak (hewn and sawn) 

Other hardwoods (hewn and sawi 
Woollen carpets and rugs 
Bran and pollards 
Rice meal and du-it 
Lead 

Tobacco, anroannfactured 


trade in 1929 mX) 

Prcleronco 

20,083 

t2d. THir lb. 

V19 

10 fier cent. 

433 

20 


12 

10 


m 

20 


2,337 

IJ 


2,755 

If) 

” 

2.79H 

20 

M 


10 

n 

I,:i22 

10 

M 

905 

10 

«t 

) W 

10 


5>W 

20 


2 

10 

'1 

1,388 

10 

!» 

1.216 

10 

** 

385 

•2ir. 

0}id. per lb. 


i* Volume of trade in 19^93=307 millions lbs. 
Volume of trade in 19i9«i9 miilious lbs. 
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Gommoditj Vtlae of trtde io 1922 £000 


Tobteeo, miDufactarod— riKUi 

Oittor teed 

Mmetito 

StncUlwood oil 

Gnmite oetts and kerbs 

Qfoondonts 


13 

510 

5 


(new trade) 
1456 


Preference 
§3r. lQ}d. per lb. 
10 per cent. 

10 »» 

10 

15 

10 ” 


Total 38^64 

52. As has already been explained, Indian goods otherwise liable to duty nnder 
the Import Duties Act hare been guaranteed free entry into the United Kingdom 
by Arimle 1 of the Agreement. It follows that, so long as the United Kingdom 
retains a duty on imports from foreign countries of those classes of goods imported 
from India which are not specified in any of the Schedules, India will in fact re- 
ceife a preference. The most important classes of goods in this category appear to 
be barley, pulses and miscellaneous foodgrains, manure and bones, raw goat skins 
and asbestos, and the value of such goods imported into the United Kin^om from 
India in 1929, as nearly as can be ascertained, is £l^ million. The total value 
uf the goods imported from India into the United Kingdom in 1929, which if the 
agreement had been in force in that year would have received a preference, is as 
follows 


fiahedule A 2,093 

fichedule B 1^ 

Bohedule O 38,264 

Unseheduled 1.343 


Total 


The total is about two- thirds of the value of all goods imported from India into 
the United Kingdom in 1929L 

Wheat 

53. Schedules A and 6 opecify six classes of goods on which the Agreement 
seettiws for India new or increara preferences. Three of tliem need only be 
noticed briefly. The preference of 2a. a quarter on wheat is one in which the 
Domlaions are much more vitally interested, as things are to-day, than India can 
be, 10 long as her exports remain negligible in amount and the present level of 
world prices ooBtinues. But it is a matter o! real concern to India that she should 
not be left out of any arrangement connected with wheat into which the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom may enter, and the preference may be of appreciable value 
to her when the most recent irrigation schemes, sod particularly the 8ukkur Bar- 
rage, bring about as they are expected to do, a substaulial increase in India’s wheat 
acreage. Another commodity of greater importanco to certain Dominions and Colo- 
nies than to India is coffee. Here, however, the Indian production is largely depen- 
dent on the export demand and since the United Kingdom consumes nearly three 
times as much coffee as India exports, an increase io the preference is likely to re- 
sult in a larger demand for Indian coffee. The existing preference of 2s. 4d. a 
ewt, which has been in force since 1919, has betm of some value, but even at the 
present low level of prices it only amounts to per cent ad valorem, and for the 
five years 1926 to 1930 only 45 per cent, of the United Kingdom’s requirements 
were supplied by Empire coffee, and India’s share was only per cent. The pre- 
ference will now be incroas^ to 98. 4d. a cwt., and as most "of the foreign coffee 
imTOrted into the United Kingdom is of the mild type and similar to goou quality 
Inaian ooffee^^ it is reasonable to expect that the consuroption of Indian coffee io 
the United Kingdom will increase substantially. The State of Mysore is greatly 
interested in the production of coffee, and we hope that the preference now obtained 
will be of benefit to this State in particular, as well as to the coffee-growing areas 
in Briti^ India. ,Tbe third Indian product which may be noticeil here is magne- 
sinm chloride, which is product in one of the salt areas in Kathiawar. The new 
duly to be imposed on magnesia m chloride imported from foreign sources is Is. an 
hundredweight, and from the information supplied to us by the producers in India. 

§ Volume o( truclo ir. thouband lbs. 
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it sem* probate t^t the pteietenee will enable them to toppl; part ol the tcqnite* 
moots of too Jontiu msrkof. 

- 54. The most importsot of the new preferences i« that on lineeed, on which s 
duty of 10 per cent is to be imposed in the United Kinffdom. Linse^ is s promt- 
oei^ eoDStitaeot or one of uie most important groups of Indian exports— the oil- 
seeds. In recent years Indian exports of itnsecd hare shown a declining tendency 
ne?er n^vered their pre-war volume. During the quinquennium 1920 to 
I9W, the averw imports of the United Kingdom amountod to 914,000 tons a year, 
while during me same period India’s exports averaged 215,000 tons a year, one- 
quarter of which was taken by the United Kingdom. It is obvious that In these 
circnrostaoccs the United Kingdom is in a position to absorb a much larger quan- 
tity of linseed that India exports and the new preference should lead to a marked 
inerem in India’s output of this class of oilseed. It does not appear that the de- 
cline in Indian production has been brought by the factor other than waning 
demand, and t^ fact that Indian linseed production reached 533.CX)0 tons in 1922-23 
as compared with 257,000 tons in 1930*31 shows thst there is considersble room lor 
expansion. Indeed, with the fall in the prices of ccrcnls and cotton, there is abun- 
dant scope for a substantial increase of prodnetion in several Indian provinoa* An 
enlargement of the area under linseed In India by two million acres (rcpreaenling 
an additional production of at least 250,000 tons) should not be difficnit of attain- 
ment in a year or two in response to an increased demand. It appears to us that 
from the Indian point of view the preference is of great importauoo to agrioulturo 
and ought to lead to a substantial increase in Indian exports. 


55. The United Kingdom is a large buyer of linseed—the oil being required for 
induatrial purposes sod the cake as a feeding atufT— and at present she draws by 
far the larger portion of her supplies from ine Argentine. The price at which her 
industrialists and farmers can obtain these commodities is of courne a matter of 
great importance to her, and it would be idie to hope that the preference could be 
of long continuance unless Indian production increases in proportion to the increased 
demand. The extraordinary elasticity of Indian agricultural produ *tion in response 
to variations in world demand leads us to bdlieve that India can Hiihcnit difficulty 
meet a very large part of the United Kingdom’s requirements, bot the matter ia of 
mieh importance that we think the alien tuni of the Agrioultural DopartmenU in Um 
P rovinces should be specitlly drawn to it. 

56. An enhanced preference of considerable importance is that on vegetable 
oils, the duty on six of which, vtx., castor oil, coeoaunt oil, linseed oh. rape oil, 
mnndfiut oil and sesamum oil, will be raised from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent 
India has an expanding industry with great possibiliUcs and sn export trade 
of considerabte importance. Most of the Indian exports are absorbed by Eastern 
markets, bat the United Kingdom is already an important purchaser of veget- 
able oils from India, and also buys from the Coiiliiicnt of Europe vegetable oils 
which India could well supply and indeed already cxfiorts. Hince Indian products 
are at a certain disadvantagu ( due to expensive packing and high sca-freight ) an 
increased preference was a matter of im^rlancc. 

57. The last of the enhanced preferences to be considere«l is that on rice, where 

the duty will be raised from lO per cent, ad valorem to i'L a pound. At present 
the IJnited Kingdom takes about one— third of its supplies from India and Burma 
and two-thirds from foreign sources. Our examination of the po*^ition and ihu in- 
formation we received from represenlalivcs of the UniUd Kir.;;'loni rice milling 
industry satisfied us that there was no reason why India and Burma should not 
meet the whole demand, but that this result could not be brought about eicept 
under the stimulus of a very substantial preference. (Jri at progrrHs has bti-n made 
by the United Kingdom rice millfcTS in finding types of Indm.i rice suitable for all 
branches of the Unikd Kingdo, ) retail trade. Th«? Indian Empire is by lft»r the 
largest producer and exporter of rice in the world, and the prm • of Indian rice in 
low compart'd to that of the American and r^p/mish rices which romprle with it on 
the United Kingdom market. The d*.MT»and, however, ui afrected nut only by price 
but by minor matters such a* thtr iiirihod of jihib.fig and which aro 

really matters of fashiow. V» t were ;ils'.) sii/orm’d that bparii'‘h nco was often 
shipricd by srnall coastal steamer direct to h r.^itubci of «irua!l pur's n* the United 
Kingdom and solddireci to p-iu-e"-* vn t':i*i:in vSifl; made coin |»eUtiofi dihjcu:^, 
V'irh an trdmnrcd pivftirrr^ce, how-.M-fr, ;! • : ir. i;u and Burma should bo 
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only 3 per cent of lodio’e ezporte there een be no denm of prieee being; nieed 
■giinet the eonenmer, for the competition between the fndUui supplieie ie very keen. 


SUPPLEUBWTARY AQHEBIIENT RB. IbON & StEBL 

80. The icbcinc which will be embodied in n Supplementary Agreement* bet- 
ween His Maicsty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India provides that, up to the 31st March 1934 (when the duties fixed after the 
statntm enquiry by the Tariff Board will become operative), the duties on galva- 
nisd sheet shall be as follows :• - 


(1^ Sheet made in the United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar: Bs. 30 a ion. 
l2) Sheet made in the United Kingdom from other sheet bari: Bs. 53 a ton. 

(3) Sheet not made In the United Kingdom : Rs. 83-12-0 a ton. 

The basic figures underlying this scheme are as follows : Ihc bed rock prize of 
ftlgisn galvanised sheet is assumed to be £8-10-0 a ton f. o. b. Antwerp as against 
£8-12-6 a tooj the lowest price aetnally quoted according to our information. The 
neeessary additions on account of sea freight, landing charges and duty increase 
this sum of Rs. 215 a ton duty paid at an Indian port. The price assumed for 
galvanised sheet made in the United Kingdom from sheet bar, other than Indian 
sheet bar. is £10-10-0 a ton f. o. b. Wc arc satisfied that this is the lowest price 
which will give the British sheet manufacturer a reasoti.'ibic return, for when all 
costs have been met the sum left to cover dcprcciatioa and profit is only 128. 6d. 
a ton. With the additions necessary for freight. landing charges and duty, this 
figure also moans a dnfy paid price of lls. 215 a ton in India, the freight from a 
Uiiitcd Kingdom port being taken as on the average r>s. a ton above the freight 
from Antwerp. The difference of lls. 30-12.0 a ton Ijt^tweeii the duty on British 
sheet not made from Indian bar and sheet made eUcwbore. is the difference between 
the lowest price which the continental iiianufneturer has yet quoted and the lowest 

S riec which the British manufacturer can rcasoiiably accept. The object of this 
iffercncc in the duties is to enaiiic the British mantifaeiurer to obtain a price 
which docs not involve an actual loss. It remains to consider the further difference 
of Rs. 23 a ton between the duty proposed on sheet bar made in the United 
Kingdom from Indian shm bar and on sheet made from other bar. 

81. If the special arraiigemoiits connected with the duties on galvanised sheet 
were to be acceptable to India, it was indispensable that they should furnish 
reasonable security that any increase in the sale of British galvanised sheet in India 
should be accompanied by an cqiiivaleiit incre.*ise in the sales of Indian sheet bar 
ill United Kingdom. If the duties were so adjusted that the British manufac- 
turer had uo inducement to use Indian Khect bar when miking sheet for the Indian 
market, it would fail to achieve one of its priuinry objects, naiucly, the securing of 
a fresh outlet for Indiuii steel. It was impossible toobfuiii the necessary assurances 
on this point at Ottawa, and it w.as on this account that the final settlement had to 
be positioned until further discussions had taken plaeo in London between the 
representatives of the British industry and of the Indian industry. As a result of 
these discussions wc have received assurances that the representatives of both 
industries are satisfitxi that, with a diffbrence of lls. 23 a ton tictwix:ii the duty on 
sheet made in the United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar. and sheet made from 
other bar, it will be possible to do biisiiiiMH at prices satisfactory to both industries, 
so that the extended use of Iiidiaii sheet bar is assured. That being so, wo arc 
satisfied that the scheme is one which wc can rccoiuiucnd for adoption by the 
lodian Government and Legislature. 

82. lu the scheme whieJi has been outliiuxl th^rc arc three dangers against 
which provision must be made if the scheme is to work successfully. These arc 

(1) Price cutting by Coitiineiital miinufacturers below the c. i. f. price of lls. 
128-4-Oi* a ton which wc hove taken as basic. 

(2) Price cutting by British momifacturcrs below the c. i. f. price of Rs. I591‘ 
a ton which has been assumed as leasouable. 


fl'be Supplementary Agreement is embodied in an exchange of letters which 
arc printed as an Annexure to the Report, (Vide pages TJ-5J post) (hire omitted). 

j*Thcse prices arc arrived at by dcdiieling the duties oil Brilisli and other sheet 
resp(*ctively, plus an allowance of lls. 3 ii ton for luiidiiig charges from Rs. 215, 
the duty-paid price at an Indiau port. 
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(3) A eombioatioii Mwm the Britiah and Indian namifactaren to raiaa tha 
dntj-paid price aboTC Ra. 215 a ton at a port in India. 

W. We hafc no doubt that the Supplemental Amement about Iron and Bleri 
ia to advanUR of both countnca. On the firitif aida the aheet nanniaetuiar 
ia enabled to aell bia ahect in the Indian market on mnch BDore faTonrabla tenna and 
at a price which Rieea him a reasonable return. Unleaa thia could be arranied 
airvueinent was impossible. On the Indian aide we ha?e aliead]p eiplained tha »• 
tremc importance of the continnanee of free entry into the United Kinadom for 
Indian iron and steel and of the new ontlet for Indian steel which is created by 
the lower duty oii sheet made from Indian aheet bar. Nor is the pioleotioo afforded 
to the Indian industry in any way impaired by the lower duly on Britiah aliaal, 
for the Government of India will retain foil power to impose additional dutiaa 
should the need rise. But the aii^recment is of equal importance for another reason 
In every atcoi producing coniitry in the world the capacity of steel plants is fiir 
in eiceaa of the present demand, and it ia this which baa bronght abont the preient 
cQt-ihroat prices. If wo had been unable to reach agreement the almost inevitable 
result must have been the erect iou of new iron and steel furnaces in the United 
Kingdom and the accolcratcd establishment of additional galvanised shoot |dant in 
India, thereby aggravating the conditions from which the world is suflTcring. We 
believe that much could be done through the method of industrial co-onrrution to 
alleviate these conditions rather than to make them worse, and we are glad that it 
haa proved possible to give a concrete example of what can be accomplished in the 
special arrangement which we have described in this chapter. 

APPENDIX E.-TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 

We, the representative of His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and 
of the Government of India, hereby agree with one another on behalf of our respec- 
tive Governments as follows:^ 

ArUcle 1. Hia Blajcsty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that 
Orders sbnil l>c made in a**cordAncc with the provisions of Hcction 4 of the Import 
itniics Act, 11132, which will ensure the coiitinoancc after the 15ih November, iQ02 
of entry free of duty into the United Kingdom of Indian goods which oomply with 
the law and statutory rreulations for the time being in force defining Empire gpoda 
for purpose of customs uiUics and which by virtue of that Act are now free of duty. 

Article 2. His Majesty's Govcrnineiit in the Unitid Kingdom will invite ^ Parlia- 
ment to pass the legislation necessary to irnposc on the foreign goods specified in 
i^hedulc A* appended hereto, the duties of customs l•bowo in that Bchcdolc in 
place of the duties (if any) now leviable. ... - 

Article 3. His Majesty’s Covernnunt in the United Kingdom will Invifo Parlia- 
rarnt to pass the legislation necessary to stTure to Indian goods of the kinds spe- 
cified in .Schedule B apfKinded hereto which comply with the law and statutory regu- 
lations for the time being in force dt fining Empire goods for the purpose of customa 
duties, the margin of prcfTcnoe over similar foreign goods shown in that Hcb^ulc. 

Article 4. Ills Blnjcsly’s CJovirnmeiit in the United Kingdom undertake that no 
order will Ixj made and inat Farliamnit will not be invited to pass legislation which 
would have the effect of reducing the margin of preference now enjoyed by Indian 
goods of the kind siiccifiecl in .Sehcilule O over similar foreign goods, and further 
undertake that, in the event of any grwitcr preference being accorded in resp«*ct of 
goods imported from any other part of the Empire, such greater preference will be 
extended to similar Indian goods. 

Article 5.~It is agreed that the duly on either wheat in grain or lead as provi- 
ded in this Agreement may be removed, if at any time Empire producers of wheat 
in grain and lead rispcctivcly arc unable or unwilling to offer thcac commoditica on 
first sale in the United Kingdom at prices not cxcreding the world prices, sod in 
quantity s sufficient to supply the rcquireinciits ot United Kingdom consumers. 

Article 6. — His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom will invito Par- 
liament to pass legislation which will secure for a period of ten years from the daw 
hereof to tobacco, which complies with the law and statutory regulations for inc 
time being in force difining Empire goods for the purpose of cusioros (lalics, the 
existing margin of preference over foreign inbncco, so iong, howcvcf, as the duty on 

•The schedules have been omitted, but their contents arc discussed in the chapter 
on the agreement extract^ earlier, 
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ioreign nnmanafftetarcd tobacco docs not fdl below 2,0}4d, per lb. in which event 
the margin of preference ahall be equivalent to the full duty. 

Article 7.— Hia Majesty’s GoTcrnmcnt in the United Kingdom will invite Parlia- 
nent to pass legislation providing for the admission into the United Kingdom free 
of daty from all sources of the goods specified in Bchedoie D. 

Article 8.— His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that 
they will oo-operate in any practicable scheme that may be agreed between the 
manufaettfring, trading and producing interests in the United Kidf^oci and India 
for promoting, whether by research, propaganda or improved marketing, the greater 
uae of Indian cotton in the United Kin^om. 

Article 9.-— His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will iLvite the 
Governments of the non-self-governing Colonics and l^rotectorates to accord to India 
any preference which may for the time being be accorded to any other part of the 
Brltiah Empire, provided that this Olsnse shall not extend to any preferences accord- 
ed by NorUiern Rhodesia to the Union of Booth Africa. Boutbern Rhodesia and the 
Territoriea of the South African High Commission by virtue of the. Customs Agree- 
ment of 1930{ and further will invite the Government of the Colonies and Protecto- 
ratea ahown in Schedule E to accord to India new or additional preferences on the 
commodities and at the rates shown therein. 

Article 10.— The Government of India will invite the Legislainre to past the le- 

B 'lon necessary to secure to United Kingdom goods of the kinds specified in 
ule F which comply with the laws and statutory regulations for the time be- 
ing in force defining Empire goods for the purpose of customs dnties the margins 
of preference over similar foreign goods shown in that Schedule. 

Article 11.— The Government of India will consider, in the light of the findings 
of the Tariff Board, the proietrtive duties to be imposed !on goods of ootton and 
artificial silk according as they arc made in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, and 
will invite the Legialatore to pass legislation by which where protective diitiea are not 
imposed as a result of the recommendations ot the Tariff Board upon United King- 
dom goods of the kinds specified in Schedule G, the margins of preference shown in 
that Dcbednlo will be extended to sneh goods. 

Ariiele 12.— The Government of India will invite the Legislature to pais the 
legMfltion oeeeaiary to secure to the Colonies and Protectorates and tbc Mandated 
Territories of Tanganyika, the Camcroons under British Mandate and Togoland 
under Britiah Manda^ preferenees on the commocKtios which ooraply with the lawa 
and statntory rcipilatfons for the time being in foroc defining Empire goods for the 
poipoae wf customs dnties and at the rates ebown in Bebeouie H and also any 

S rererenoeB from time to time accorded to the United Kingdom if Mis Majesty’s 
ovenimeni in the United Kingdom so request. Provided that this Government of 
India ^11 not he bound to accord any prcfcrcuccs to any Colony or Protectorate 
which, not bring precluded by international obligaiions from according prefereoees, 
either (i^ aocords to India no preferences, or (rij accords to some other ]^rt of the 
Empire (in the case of Northern Rhodesin, exetepting the Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and the territories of the High CommiBsion) prcfcrenoca not ac- 
corded to India. 

Article 13.— >Hii Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom declare that toey 
will maintaiD their existing policy under which tariff preferences accorded to any 
Domtiiion are also accorded to India, and the Government of Indisi for their part, 
declare that it is their intention to extend to the United Kingdom any tariff prefer- 
ences which they may accord to any Dominion. 

Article 14.— This agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India shall continue in force until a date six 
months after notice of denunciation has been given by either party. 

Provided that in the event of circumtanccs arising which in the opinion of either 
party neeeasitate a change in the rates of duty or margins of preference settled by 
the agreement on any particular description of goods, that party sball notify and 
ooDSttli with the ocher party with a view to adjustments being agr^d upon. If no 
agreement is reached within six a\ootbs of the date of such notice it shall then be 
open to the original party to give to the other party six months’ notice of his in- 
tention to carry into cflbct tbc change desired in the rate of duty or margin of 
preference on goods of (he dfserintion named in the crigina! notice and to bring 
the revM rate cd nit?s itr.o raerattoo Lt the txpirarion of ibie period. 
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**Af Unwedj India it the sole aapplier of linseed within the Empire, bat 

it is doubted whether in ?iew of the seliins pressure in Armentine, the preforenoe 
of ten piT cent will load immediately to displacement on any laroo scale in the 
U. P. A prompt and eareful examination will also be neoessary into the matter of 
grading, marketing and transport of Indian linseed, with the object of securing the 
greatest possible reduction of costs, 

“As regards rice (whole cleaned), though the market is small in relation to India’s 
total exports, the preference beiog nearly fifty per cent ad ralorem, is substantial, 
and will permit (he capture of a groater.part of the market The potential ralue 
of the preference is changed by the fact that India has no competitor within the 
Empire. 

’Taraffin wax has noiappreciable oompHition within the Empire, so that the 
potential additional market in the United Kingdom is substantial to India, 
which has supplied only forty two per cent of the needs of the United Kingdom 
in the past.” 

The niajoiity considered that the preference given on the following articles was 
definitely valuable t- Coffee, coir*yarn matting, oilseed, cake and meal spices, teak 
and other bard woods, woollen carpets and rugs, tobacco, castor st^ed, ground-nuts 
and pig-lead. The money-value of these amounted to two crores and twenty- 
seven lakhs. The report remarked : “The total value of trade in the same commo- 
dities copturablc by Empire countries is estimated at €3,0562,000. Assuming that 
JKhen other Empire countries compete with India, the percentage of exports from all 
the Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value 01 . the additional market iu the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to Ks. 13)4 crores.” 

The majority report, dealing with -the exports from India of tanned hides and 
skins, stafM that over eighty per cent of the tolal exports already go to the 
United Kingdom. It continued : *Tn regard to these commodities and jute 
roaDUfacturcs, we attach special importance to the fact that they arc the products 
of manufacturing industries, and tb.at any atimulus which can bo applied to the 
export of articles of that class represents a measure of assistance to the process 
of the conversion in India of her own raw material.” 

As regards jute, it was pointed out that India has latterly met with increasing 
competition from the Continent. At present, the Indian jute manufacturing 
industry is only working at 45 to 50 per cent of its capacity, so that the import- 
ance of any mt asure to retain and develop its market must be readily admitted. 

*Thc preference given to magnesium and sandalwood oil rosy be of local 
imporiance, but a 8i)ccinl representation was m ido to the Indian Delegation by 
the producers themselves to obtain prefercnci*s.” 

'Ihe report specially mentioned about tea, whirh was the most important article of 
India's export trade upon which preference had been given. It was pointed out 
that in the case of tea, cofTec ana tobacco, the exclusion of India from the benefit 
of the preferences would cause her to lose at least a large porlioo of the market 
which she; now holds. 

The majority report next declared : *^It is a matter for regret that preference 
was not hecured on cotton se^xl, and wc recommend that the Government should 
open negotiations with His Maj«.‘Hty's Government for the inclusion of this commo- 
dity. We endorse the Delegation's report about manganese ore, that the volume of 
India’s export should be carefully watched with a view to the question of prefer- 
ence being rr-opeued. if India apf^cars to be losing bir position iu the United King- 
dom market.” 

The report next dealt with the second main heading, namely, supplementary 
agretment about the Steel aod Iron Industy, and declared : ^This Agreement is, 
in our opinion, of special value, iu that it secures an important trade for pig-irou 
in the United Kingdom market.” 

The majority report made interesting rcm.arks in explaining the general coosi- 
derations in regard to the preferences given by the Agreement to India’s exports. 
It was stati*d that many of the Indian GX|K>rts were sutijrct to increasingly high tariffs 
iu foreign markets, which restricted her trade aod tended to keep down the pricea sh^ 
obtained for her goods. The report gave a large number of instances of high dutiea 
imposed by diircreut countries on articles which India produced, and observed : 

‘'The tariff' policies of these and other countries suggest that India h.as little 
immediate or prospective opportunity of increasing her trade with them, and that 
even her existing trade wiui those countries it will be dilficull to retain against obs- 
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tadei of Mieh dimantions. It is. for this reason, of great imporUnee for her to 
retaiii and defdop a market in which her products cai secure a free entry on 
favounibie terms. The United Kingdom, while offering this advantage, is India's 
largest and most stable single market. 

is difficult to forecast, with any accuracy, the actual efforts which the opera- 
tion of the prcfcv'cnoes contained in the Agreement will have on India's trade with 
eountries other than the United Kingdom and the non-setf-governing colonies. It 
is possible that, in the case of certain commoilities, there may not be expansion of 
trade from the existing channels ; but, in other commodities, among which we cite 
in paiticntar, linseed, groundnut oil liiicscetl oil. castor oil and rape oil, in view of 
India's capacity for enlarged production and the extent of the market available iu 
the United Kingdom, preference will evidently lead to definite extension of the total 
roluinc of Indian trade, since the market for these comiuodiiies which may be 
captured by India in the United Kingdom alone is greater than the total volume of 
Indian exports of the same products to all countries.” 

A statement is given showing that in respect of the five above mentioned com- 
modities, the total value of the trade held by India in the United Kingdom plus 
the potential additional market in that country is Rs. 9^ crorcs against the total 
value of Indian exports to all countries including the United Kingdom of Rs. 
6 crores. 

The m.ijority report next deals with the important question of preference which 
India will give to the United Kingdom gooils. Emphasis is laid on the exclusion 
of ail India'.') protected industries from the scope of the preference. The same 
principle will apply to industries which may be given protection hereafter. Even 
delay up to a maximum of a year in getting any change in the Agreement will not 
prevent the grant, with immediate ctlcet, of nroteciiou to an Indian industry not 

at present cuioying it. The Cfovernmont of India can impose on imports from the 

United Kingdom any duty so long ns the guaranteed margin of preference is not 
diminished. 

The majority report next deals with the case of Indian industries started or 

developed behind the shelter of the revenue tariff, and recommends : ”Wc consider 

when the Tarifi’ Bill is referred to the select committee, that the position of such 
iuduHtricB as appear to need special consideration should be carefully examined." 

The majority add their opinion that they arc iirongly opposed to the continuance 
of the existing level of the general tarifi’ any longer than is absolutely necessary 
for revenue purposes. They consider, in the iuterests of the country generally, that 
the gencnil level of tarifls after the surcharges imposed by the irinauco Acts of 
1931 should be reduced as soon as the liiianciai situation permits. 

The majority report deals next with the question whether preference given 
to the United 'Kingdom is likely to involve a burden on the consumer in 
India. It is remarked that it i.s impossible to predict generally on whom 
tile cost will fall, but experience has shown that, in many cases, the whole 
of the cost falls upon the producer who is faced with the necessity of reducing 
his prices to meet the higher tarifi’ to retain his market. Such a result is more 
probable in the case of manufaeturiHl articles than in that of primary produce, 
since during the general ccoiioiuic depression the fall in the prices of primary 
produce has been relatively very much greater than that of manufactured goods. 
The rci>ort, however, rccoiumeiids that **following the iiitroduction of the new rates 
of duty, a careful watch be maintained by the (iovernment upon the course of the 
prices of imported articles which have becu subject to difi'erenlial rates of duty in 
accordance with the Agreement'*. 

The report mentions that the effect of the customs revenue is of tbo highest 
importance, and that the Finance Member has assured the Committee that the 
Government kept before them the necessity of ensuring that the customs revenue 
does not suffer any diminution through the method of giving preference. It is also 
stated that the tariff changes have not been so designed as to increase the revenue 
from customs as a whole. The majority report declares that the decision on Uie 
question should not depend on whether the United Kingdom is likely to derive 
grater advantage from it and quotes the opiniou of Professor Ubose, one of the 
critics of the Agreement, in support of this view. 

The fual recommendations are that the Government should prepare an annual 
report reviewing the effect on India's export and import trade of the preference, and 
that there should be inclnded in the report a statement of Indian indnatriea which 
have made a xepreeentation to the Qofernment in regard to the effect apoo them of 
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tbs inpoit pvefereoeei and a atatemeot of the aetioo taken by the Oofernment on 
eneii repKaeotatiooa. It ia also recommended Ibat a committee of fifteen membera 
abonld be appointed by the Aaaembly to consider the report referred to abov& and 
to examine, in the light of information furnished by it and if necessary with the 
aaaiataDce of the interests concerned, the effect of preferences on agricoltaral and 
the other interests, and to report 

The report farther recommends that, on the expiry of three years from the date 
on which preferences become operative, the Government should place before the 
Assembly a detailed report on the course of the import and export trade in the 
commodities covered by the preferential rates of duty, and that they should under- 
take to give notice of denunciation required by Article 14 of the Agreement, if the 
Assemblyt after considering the report, is satisfied that the continuance of the 
Agreement is not in the interests of India. 

The report proceeds : **We wish to add^ in order that there may be no misappre- 
hension, that the Government of India’s right to give notice at any time of deoun- 
ciatioD of the Agreement, is not effected by this recommendation.” 

Finally, (he majority report deals with the preferences given by India to and 
tboie received by her from the non-self-goveruing Comnics and Protectorates. 
It is admitted that full details are not available, but the point is that India will 
secure whatever tariff preferences the Colonies grant to the United Kingdom or any 
other part of the Empire. The most important of these preferences arut cotton piece- 
goods, fresh fruits and vegetables, pig-lead imported into Ceylon and cotton picce- 
go^B, jute manufactures and groundnut oil in the trade with Malaya. Preferences 
graotra to the Colonies and Protectorates are mainly on natural products, which 
India imports to supplement her own production. 

Xhe majority summing up observe < *'Our final conclusion is that, so far as we 
are able to judge, it is dcfiiiticly to India's interests to accept the agreement. The 
only certain teat ia experience of the actual re^iults over and adequate period 
of time, and we believe that if the recommendations which we have made 
to that end in this Report are carried into effect, the Government of India 
and the Legislature will bo provided with the material necessary to enable that test 
to be applied.” 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

8ir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Sitaramaraju and Dewan Bahadur Uarbilns Sarda, in their 
minority report, declare themselves unable to accept the majority conclusion after a 
fortoignt’s examination, that it is definitely to itidia's interest to accept the Agree- 
ment. They proceed : 

**Tbe majority admit that they bad not sufficient time to examine fully that part 
of the Agreement which deals with preferences on imports into India. This is at 
least as important a part of the Agreement, as preferences on our exports, and one 
which is causing uneasiness in commercial and industrial circles as well as among 
the general public throughout the country. Our colleagues evidently attach no im- 
portance to the fact that such expert and business optniou as we received, was 
adverse to the Ottawa scheme of tariffs. That also is the trend of most of the re- 
presentations which VFcre made to us individually by several industrial interests. 
One principal object of the Assembly in appointing this Special Gommittee was that 
‘we should ascertain the views of business men aiid experts, and for our part we 
do not think it right to disregard such views. ' 

The minority point out that the scheme of preferential tariffs was not thought of 
by the Government of India as being required in the interest of India. Lord Cur- 
zod’s Government rejected such a tariff scheme. The Fiscal Commission disappro- 
ved of it. The fact of the matter was that, in England’s present economic distress, 
the Conservative Party, being ia a dominating {wsition, wisbeJ to recover lost 
ground, and create a larw market in lodia. 

The minority add : ’^he stand-point from which we have to look at the ques- 
tion, is whether the scheme will benefit India at the same time. We would repu- 
diate the suggestion that Uie acbeme should not be accepted even if it is advantage- 
ous to India, because at the same time it is advantageous to Britaiu.” 

Proceeding, Bir Abdur Rahim, Messrs. Sarda and Sitaramaraju observe that the 
Agreement is so all-embracing in its range, affecting the entire economic structure of 
the country, and raiaes questions of policy of such importance, that they are sur- 
prised that the Government should not have, at any auge^ consulted the commercial, 
Indnstriil and agrionltnxal interests on the valne and the effects of the proposed 
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preferereat. Erea the Gofernment dete^atton does not sujiffii^eat that the propootla 
woald reiieTO India to any extent from the effects of the world depreMioo. lo fact, 
they have aearisely applied themsclvca to this moat important aspeot of the queation. 

The minority report quotes from the speeches of Sir Georae Schuster and ob* 
serves tkatj without a larfce balance of trade in her favour, India oould not meet 
her oblif^ations in forcifcn countries. It must be borne in mind that it would take 
oonsidemlo time for the Indian aariculturist to respond to any increased demand. 
In most of the provinces, new land cannot be easily brought under cultivation, and 
holdings arc so fragmented that it is very difficult to apply the schemes of soientifio 
intensive cnltivation. On the other hand, a well-organUed and well-equipped indus- 
trial ccuntiy like Britain can easily expand her products in reB|)onse to additional 
demands. But the members signing the luniority report do not pay any heed to the 
actual conditions of India as compared lo those obtaining in Britain, and proceed 
upon what we consider to be mere theoretical possibilities when they talk of captur- 
ing the British market or extending India's export trade to any largo extent." 

Proceeding, Sir Abdnr Kahim uiid his two dissenting colleagues say that a subs* 
tautial percentage of India's exports consists of commodities of which India has^ a 
monopoly, or in respect of which she occupies a predominant position in the British 
markets relatively lo foreign countries, and in which India has no competitors In 
the Empire. Wiih resiicct to these commodities, preference has no value whatever, 
and must be left, out of account. The linking of the Mupcc to Sterling has led to 
the export of gold of the value of 10!) crores to Brittiin within the last eleven 
months. This Bill further cripples the purchasing power of India in respect of her 
trade with gold standard couiitricH. 

Examining commodities on the export list, in view of what the majority^ report 
says on each of (he items the minority remark that in the ease of wheat, it is more 
tJun doubtful if the Indian producer can ever eompcie with Australia and Canada, 
not to speak of Russia, in the United Kingdom market. The problem of Railway 
rates and ireights makes the position still more hoix^lm, unless Britain is prepared 
to fix a quota for Indian wheat at (fcoiiomic rates. Otherwise, the Punjab farmers, 
who have been so hard hit, will continue to snlfer. 

Ab rtigards rice, the Minority Report obeerves that, as the total export was about 
five per cent of the production in India and Burma, the loss of preference in the 
United Kingdom market would be negligible. 

Referring to the figures mentioned by the majority regarding ooconnut oil, the 
minority say that they are unimportant in the United Kingdom market. 

Agricniturul conditioiiS in India are such that the prospect of expansion in any 
case is remote. With regard to oil, spiecs, etc.. Sir Abdur Kuhirn and his colleagues 
agree with Mr. Gbosh that there will i>c a division of trade. As for coffee, even 
flSBuming the possibility of some cxjmnsion in its }>rocluciion, preference is not like- 
ly VO be of great value,’ as the Empire competitors, bkc British East Africa, occupy 
a much stronger position. 

Ii^*ferriug to tobacco, Sir Abdur Kahim and his collciigues have come to the 
conclusion that India w’ill not be able to derive any by preference. If the 

preference it: withdrawn, ihe loss to India is cHiimated at about one per cent of her 
total production. 

In regard to groundr.uiv, the United Kingdom takes only six per cent, while 
foreign eountnes take 90 per cent. The capacity of United Kingdom market is just 
another six per cent and therefore the possibility of expansion is only that much. 

Alluding to tanned hides and skins Sir Alnlur Rahim and his colleagues do not 
share in the assertion of the riuijoriiy that preference would stimulate conversion 
of raw hides into tanned skins, espe dally as there is a growing home industry in 
boots, shoes etc. 

Regarding jute manufacturers India’s principal markets arc the Uuited States 
and Argetitine. India has a moiiopoiv of raw jute, and in jute manufactures, 
India’s rival is Britain itself. Bebides, the value of India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom in jute manufactures is oolv five per ceut of the total exports. India 
can not only protest herself against iDuiidee, but can expand her jute maoufactur- 
iog industry, by repealing the export duty on jute manufactures. 

As for tea, the minority report docs not regard (^ylon as a serions competitor 
as the capucity of her product tun is limited. The British public will protest against 
any exclusion of Indian tea, because it would raise prices. Thus, in the case of a 
monopoly and of semi-monopoly commodities, the Agreement has no value, and in 
the majority of cases pcefereoce would only result iu the diversion of trade from 
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fOfiilCB oonnlriM to the United Kingdom with no pnctieil adFentege to Indie. In 
the eeee of ell cew prodnete geneimllj, the poMibihtiee of expansion, hefing regeid 
to the eetnel conditions of Indien agnenltare, ere more then doubtful, end in enj 
eeie the benefit of the increese in tiide for tbc most part, is ebsotbcd by middle 
men, exporting honses. end shipping end insnrenoe compeuies. 

The Assembly shonld order eo enquiry before taking action on the Ottawa 
Oommittee'e r^rt, specially as the majority themsekes admit that they hare not 
been able to examine the Agreement thoroughly with reference to its effects on the 
pieferenees to India’s imports from Britain. 

The minority report concludes : **We attach no ralue to the recommendation 
of our colleairaeB proriding for safeguards in order to ensure a reconsideration of 
the porition, because we know from the history of such matters, how wholly ineffcc- 
tire they are in practice. Our colleagues bare limited the oi»eration of the so-called 
safegnards until the new Constitution comes into force, on the assumption that the 
next Qorernment of India Act will proride for a Government responsible to the 
L^ialature. No one yet knows what the new Constitution will really be like.” 


Gour — Raaga Aiyar Note 

Sir H. 8. Gour and Mr. 0. 8. Ranga Aiyar, in a supplementary note to the 
report of the Ottawa Committee say that the material made arailable to them leave 
them in doubt as to whether the Agreement would in tbc end be conducive to the 
advantage of India. In this state of mind, two courses readily occurred, namely, 
ratification or rejection but, proceeds the note, a third course is more preferable, 
nis is to accord consent provisionally to the Agreement for a short period of three 
years, at the end of which the Oovcriiment should place before the Assembly thd 
result of the experience gained and the facts collected regarding its operations, and 
it should give the Assembly a decisive voice upon the question whether the Agree- 
ment should be continued. Mcaiiwhite, an cffoctive machinery should be act on 
loot to examine the trend of the Agreement upon the agriculture, commerce and 
trade of India, upon data supplied by the Government in their annual return, with 
power to examine rcpresenlatives of the interests affected. This Committee was 
to maxe a periodical report to the House to enable it to form its judgment upon 
the utility or otherwise of the said Agreement. The witnesses examined have 
candidly admitted the lack of facts. The middle course taken escapes the Scylla 
of unconditional acceptance, and the Cbarybdis of total rejection. 

The note concludes : “We arc not unmindful of the uncompromising hostility 
to any treaty with a country which has denied to India her just clunn to 8elf- 
Gcrernmeut or with Dominions which have denied to Indian tiarionals their 
elementary rights of common citizenship, but these arc political considerations 
which, in our view, should not be permitted to warp on the decision on a trade 
agreement. On the other hand, we hope that a friendly gesture at the present 
juncture may, in the end, prove a happy augury of better feelings towards our 
country and towards our countrymen in the Dominions overseas, by assuring them 
that India can, even in a state of great domestic ferment, make a decision, which 
the rerdiot of time will endorse as made in the best interests of India.” 


Mr. Ranga aiyar’s explanatory note 
Mr. 0. 8. Ranga Aiyar, in a separate explanatory note from that of Sir H. 8. 
Gour, says that he atta^es real importance to the Committee of the Assemblr 
which ia to watch the working of the Agreement. He reganls this as a triumph 
fer the Asaembly ; for if tbc working of the Agreement was found to he against 
the interests of India, the Assembly would be armed with adequate evidence to 
enable the Government to give six months' notice denouncing the Agreement. That 
right of six months’ notice to denounce has not been token away by ratification 
lor a period of three years. If the Constitution is to be changed, this Assembly's 
•nooessor will bare enough material to decide as to whether the Agreement should 
be ooutiDued or denounced. 


The Tories* Blackpool Coilereice 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE'S STATEMENT 

A stirrinp: appeal to “trust the OoTerfimcut” was made by Sir Samuel ffoara at 
the CooBervative Conference at Blackpool on the 6tk. October, followed by the eo« 
dorsement of the Government’s Indian constitutional programme of “an honest attempt 
to create an AlMndia Federation based upon Provincial Autonomy and safeptuards.” 
The Conference discusBcd the resolution of West Essex, Mr. Churchiirs constituency 
which congratulated the Government on the restoration of Iaw and Order in India 
and recognised the desirability of further extension of self-governing powers when 
warranted, but opini^ that the attempt to force upon India a responsible all-India 
Government based on an electorate of 36 millions consisting mainly of primitive 
and illiterate people, would not conduce to the welfare of India, and the British 
Empire. 

speakers who supported the resolution, including Lord IJoyd, met with a 
favourable reception, bni after f^ir 8. Hoare’s speech, the conference adopted by a 
majority a drastic anicudiucnt moved by J/r. fTirk Patrick, M. P. which deleted the 
words after “powers” an<i Hubstitiitcd “and n joiees that the procedure suggeated 
by the Government for introducing the constitutional reforms aifords a free and full 
opportunity for consideration of all viewpoints, British and Indian, before the Bill 
is introduced in Parliament.’ 

The amended resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Sir Alfred Knox, seconding the West Essex resolution, declared that Britain 
was always taking the line of least resistance for peace. 

Opposition to Government’s policy was manifested when Mr. Godfrey Nicbolaon, 
Member of Parliament, opposing the* resolution asked if the Conference was to 
inflict a snub on the Government and was answered with cries of “Yes, if 
necessary.” 

Lord Lloyd, uttering a note of gravest warning, said that it was no excuse to 
fall back on the old aange that good Government was no substitato for eelf- 
Government, which did not apply to India, for real Self-Government was impossible 
in any country where the main mass of voters was illiterate. Urging the Gonfe- 
reooe to enjoin upon the (lOvernmcnt the need for the greatest prudence and 
precaution. Lord Lloyd said that, the only thing to which Britain was committed 
waa the Montagu-Chelrasford Reforms. 

^f> Samuel Hoare followed with an appeal to the Conference to imember 
Government’s record and give it credit for realising the obvions difficulties and 
facing facts. The Indian Constitutional question, he said, was one of the most 
difficult ever faced by the British Government. The problem was rendered moat 
difficult by the differences of opinion between Indians themselves. 

Sir Samuel referred in this connection to the fact that the British Government 
bad to give the communal decision which be claimed bad been accepted everywhere 
as an honest attempt to arrive at a just award. He referred also to the formidable 
difficulty of the curse of terrorism which Goverument was determined to cmih 
and for which it was ready to give the Governor of Bengal the fnllest powers. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to say that he believed that it would be generally agreed 
that the Indian situation had immensely improved in the past year and for this 
he paid a high tribute to the men on the s^t and particularly to the Viceroy and 
the Provinciid Governors. 

Sir 8. Hoare gave instances as outward signi of neat improvements the 
enhanoemeut of India’a credit and the fact that Civil Dieobedience waa at a lower 
ebb than ever. 

PniNCES AND Fbderattov 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to point out that a new leatnre waa Introdaped 
into the situation by the readiness of the Priooea to enter an All-India Federatira 
on oertain conditiona. He said that these conditions would be investigated in tm 
autumn and hoped that at the end of the year he would know lor eertain whoCher 
they wero likely to be fulfiUed. 
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**AfeADwhiIe, I Mk yoa to trast the OoTeroment. Oar profframme, in one 
•entence, if an honeet attempt to create an AH-India Federation baied npon 
Provincial Autonomy and 8afe-fi:uards which are equally necessary for India and 
for ourselves for the fulfilment of obligations that have pjowo up in the long 
partnership between Britain and India. It is altogether unnecessary and premature 
to try ana tie the hands of the Qoveromeot by vetoes and specific instructions/’ 

Sir S. Hoaze continued, “The Government’s programme, in lettmr and in spirit, 
is for an Indian constitution within the British Empire and a great majority of 
the Indians are behind ns. Within no other frame-work are we prepared to make 
an advance.” 

Sir S| Hoare concluded by appealing again to the Conference to trust the 
Government. ”I believe with the National Government, which is none the less 
national for the recent defections, and with the great majority of sensible and 
patriotic members of Parliament behind it, we have a unique opportunity for deal- 
ing with the great Imperial queation in a broad and wise way and for improving 
for generations the relations between Britain and ludia, indeed between West and 
East.” 

The Conference also adopted a resolution opining that the constitution must 
embody real safeguards and must cooditiou that India will remain iu the British 
Empire, 


lodiaos lo Sooth Africa 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 

The annual report of the Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa for the year 1931 was released for publication from Simla ou 
the 30th. August 1932. It stated that at the opening of the year the whole 
Indian community wa^ in fear of the passing of the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure 
Amendment Hill, but the Union Government courteously agreed to postpone 
it until January to suit the convenience of the Government of India. The 
Cape Town Conierence with the Government of India was followed by some- 
what desultory agitation in the press about forming an anti-lndiun society in Natal 
on the lines of the Hoiith African League. The attempt, however, failed. Some 
anti- Asiatic meetings demanded extension to Natal of tlie Transvaal laws debar- 
ring the Asiatics from acquiring ownership of land and passing legislation to prevent 
their acquiring new liecnscs. It caimot be said that the arrival of the Indian 
delegation provoked any geniTul outbursts of anti- Asiatic feelings, but on the other 
hand it was gencrully welcomed. In February the introduction of the Immigrant 
Amendment Bill by Dr. Maitin aroused grave alarm among the South African and 
specially Transvaal Indians, but the bill does not appear to affect the Natal and 
Cape Indians nor would it affect the Transvaal Indians who retained their domicile 
provided that they do not in future remain outside for more than three years. It 
IB hoped that the number of such persons is a small one. 

An important measure of the session was the passing of the new franchise bill 
to provide for adult male suffrage for Europeans throughout the Union. Indians 
joined in the general protest of Cape non-Europeans against the bill which however 
left the Government unmoved. A great stir was caused throughout South Africa 
by the ^Gentleman’s Agreement' between the Japanese Government and the Union 
concluded before the 1931 session. The agreement allows for entry into the Union 
on a temporary permit of Japanese recommended by the Japauese consul. In one 
way this agreement may be said to have benefitted the Indian cause since it has 
made it app&r an iocoosisteney that the Japanese are allowed to enter the Union 
in a manner which is forbidden to Indians. 

The Pretoria City Council drew up new rules for the Pretoria Asiatic basai 
which alarmed the Indians, the reason being that instead of giving them freehold 
they tendered their tenure even more preoarions and gave a greater degm of control 
to the superintendoit over the daily lives and actions of the residents in the baear. 
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Tba agent had an inter?iew on this inbiect with tha dty oonnoil whith led to a 
iwfinon of the rniee Co meet the Indian wiahei. Towaxde the eloee of the Farlia- 
mentary leseion the Ximnefial Provioda! Goondl paieed the Lieeneee Oootiol 
Ordioanee. The new Act appeara to be an attempt to giro the TransTaal mnnid* 
palitiea a» complete a control o?er the iBaae of lieenaee as possible. The sMnt 
approached Dr. Ualan on the subject of the ordinance and pointed ont the senona 
resulta that would follow for the Indians if it should become law. Ha snggaated 
that tha Gofevnor in Council might be moved to exercise his powers to resenra the 
ordinance for further consideration until the conlereuce should be oompletetk The 
ordinance has uot yet become law. 

During this year the report of the Durban Borough Boundarisf Commission wae 
published. It recommends the inclusion within the borough of six health board 
areas adjoining the Durban. Tbe ludisns favoured the meorporation as in the 
arcs to be induded within the borough are 49,000 Asiatica as compared with 19,000 
Europeans. Tbe land and buildings ol these Asiatics will now for the first time be 
asBeased to municipal rates. The agent asked that either IndisDa should be 
given a chance to elect a member of the valuation appeal board or tbe adroinia- 
trator ahoold nominate a member to rrprcBeut the Indian mteraata. Unfortunaldiy, 
the select committee did not sec its wsy to give eflket to the agent’s demands. 

Speaking about assisted immigration tbe report says that during tbe first ten 
months of the year the number of persons availing themaelvea of the aehema 
continued low, but during the last two months there was a remarkable incrcaae, 
the main reason being acute unemployment. 1707 persons proceeded to Madras 
and Calcutta, 1307 going during the last six months. 

During the year some attempt was made to clear tbe situation in regard to 
£50,000 earmarks for Indian housing in accordance with the 1927 Cape Town 
Agreement. 


Indians in British Malaya 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 

The annual report of the Agent to the Govemmeut of India in British Malaya 
for the year 1931 was released for publicatioo on the 26th. August. It stated : — 

The year wns perhaps the blackest on record so far as industrial conditions are 
concern^. Activities in all walks of life were greatly crippled as a result of econo- 
mic depression which still continues in all its severity. In 1931 Indians formed 
li2 per cent of tbe total population, about 70 per cent of whom might be considered 
as labourers employed in rubber estates, in mines, railways, public work departmeuts, 
municipalities, llie rest are engaged in trade and learned professions. The suftpension 
of reernitment of Indian labourers ordered by the Indian Immigration Committee in 
Aug. 1931 under slump in tin and rubber continued throughout tbe year. The heavy 
exodus of Indian iinroigrants and others commenced in Aug. 1931 owing to unemploy- 
ment and unwillingness of labourers to work on reduced wages. Heveral 
Government departments temporarily reduced wage rates with cfTcct from Jan. 1, 
1931 and Indian labourers loath to work on reduced wages have been and are being 
repatriated to India. 

There was a slight decrease in tbe cost of living during the year under' report. 
The amount of Savings Bank deposits and money order remittances decreased 
and the co-operative movement made rather slow but steady progress. Co-operative 
societies are very popular amongst Indian labourers and indebtedneaB is not very 
apparent. There was a general decrease in tbe number of toddy shops and the 
hours of Bale of toddy Imve been restricted by a Government notification. Tbe 
profits mad^ from tbe estate toddy shops are to be realised for tbe welfare of the 
jabouri.rB. There was a general decrease In tbe number of deaths. Tbe health 
board for eo-ordinatiog the work ol prevention and treatment of diaeasea in .Mtfttee 
functioned daring the year, though toe progress of their scheme wu handicapped 
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by the elnni^ Tbve were lewer fiUl leetdeDU end etiee of inieide amooff la- 
diui. The workmeo’e GOmpensetion Eoaotment pemd in Federated Malaya Imtea 
in 1020 has not been n? en enbet to pendieft oT a similar ordinance in the 

Straits Settlement. With teaard to edneation the ioemmency of teachers employed 
in most estates’ femacnlar sehook has been drawn attention to several times previ- 
onsly and it is hoped that with the revival of trade conditions, effbrts will be made 
to improve the effioieoey of teachers employed durine the year. The controller of 
labont eircqiarised the planters on the need for an lulotmeat of lands at 1-16 of an 
acre per 1alK>arer per labonr code more freely than hitherto with a view to enoonr- 
aite the cotivation of food stnlTa and anppkmentinfi^ their meagre earoinfi^. With 
regard to religious and social matters the report states that temples are maintained 
on well-conducted estates from the oontribntion paid by labourers. Fire-walking 
eeremouiea conducted in the name of religion are dying ont. 

With regard to political status the Indians have in comn on with other commu- 
nities no political or municipal franchise. There is also one Indian member on each 
of the reconstituted state councils of Perak Selangor and Negri SembJan in the 
Federated Malay States. In Aug. 1931. His Excellency the Commissioner adum- 
brated a policy of decentralisation in the F. M. S. This has slowly awakened the 
political consciousness of the educated Malsyas and aroused a parochial cry of 
’Malaya for Malayas’ from a small section thereof. It is to be ho^ that in fair- 
ness and Justice to the domiciled Asiatic communities inhabiting F. M. S. due pro- 
vision will be made in the reforms to be introduced to meet the legitimate and tea- 
Bonable rights sod aspirations of the Indian community, 



THt THttD SESSION OP TUB 

liditi RtBi4 Ttble Coofereiee 

LOlTDOH^trih. NOrXMBSR TO 24th. DEOSMMKB 1232 

latrodttelorf NoU 

1. Hm Prime Miniiter, in opening the third eeBeion of the Bonnd Tnble Oom* 
lerenoe on the 17th NoTember, 1932, nzpleined thtt iu object wee to inpptonMni 
the work eo ler eceompliehed et the Round Teble Oonferenee, by filling in. in eomn 
deteil, the more important gape left by diaenieiona at the two piwfiona aei- 
aiona. 

2. The Conference adopted the following Agenda:-* 

A. — Bkport or TKB IWDUjr FnAHcmiK OoKMimg—MgTBOD or Eimonow fo 
AJTD Size of the two FEDsnaL OHAMBEBa. 

B. — Relatiokb between the Federal Qbnteb and the IlNtra— 

(•) Lmilatife 
(ft) Adminiatrative 

C. — Special Fdwees and BsapoKeiBiLmBS or the GoTERNOR-GEirBEAL and 
Govebnobs. 

D. — FiNANaAL SArEGUABDB. 

COinfEBGIAL Bafeguaros 

E. — Defence (Fuiance and oonnected OuianoNB). 

F. — Reports of the Federal Finance Oommitteb 

AND Indian States Inquiry Committee 
(F iNANGiALi— F ederal Finance 

G. ( ^'Constituent Powers*’ and Powers of Indian 

A ‘I Lboiblaturbb rw-n-cti Parliament 

H. ^ Fundamental Rights 

I. — Form of States Instruments of Accession 

The following aabjeots were considered, in addition 

Anglo-Indian Education, 

SUPPEME Court 

3. Snbjects A, B (ft), 0, E, 0 and H, and the anbjeet of die Snprene Court, 
were dieeasaed in full (Jonference. Towards the close of the Conferenoe reports 
leoocding in saminary form the effect of the diaenssion on each of these snbjects 
were prepared by the Secretariat and laid before the conferenoe. 

4. Subjects fi (a), D and F were remitted by the .'Conferenoe. after a short Mneral 
diecaasion, for examination by Oommicteca. Snoject I was oohaidered Iby a limited 
nnmber of delegates. Anglo-Iudian Education was also oonaidered by a Committee. 

The reports of these Committees are followed by a brief summary of the more 
Important points raised in the Oonferenee when it reecired and dated each report. 

fi. The Conference closed with a general diecaasion, ending on 24th Deoember, 
1932. 

LIST OP DEJLEGAT,ES 

Britibh Represbntatitxs 

The Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, m. p. {Chairwuin of Ifta ConformoB). 
The Right Hon. Viscount Sankey, g. r. e. {Ikputy Cftatrauifi), The Right Hon. 
Sib Samuel Hoabe, Bart., o. b. e., c. m. o., m. p., The Right Hon. Viscount 
Hailsham. The Right Hon. hie John ^mos, g. c. e i^ k. c. t. o., o. b. s., n. c., 
M. p. The Right Hon Lord Ibwxn. k. g., g. c. s. l, o. a l e., The Right Hon. 

J. C. C. Davidson, c. b;, c. b., m. p., Mb. R. A. Butler, m. p.. 

The Right Hon. Earl Peel, g. c. s. i., o. b. s., The Right Hon. Eari 
W iNTERTON, M. P., ThE MoST HoN. TrE MaEQUBSS OF READING, G. C. B., G. C. S. 

G. c. 1. B., o. a V. o., The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, c. u. 

Inxhan States* Rbpbbsentatitbs 

Raja of Sabila (Small States). Rai Bahadue Raja Oudh Naeain Bxsabya 
(Bhopal), Rao Bahadur KBisiaiAMA Chari, c. i. e. (Barooa), Nawab Luqat 
Hyat-Khan (Patiala), Mr. Wajahat Hussain, i, c. s. (KAsaMiR), Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad and Rewa), Sir Mibxa BL Ismail, 
C, I. E., O. B. E. (MYSORE), SiR MANUBHAI N. MeHTA, G. S. I, (BIKANSB) 
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Kao Babadue Paviat 8ib Bukhdio Pbabao, a lb.. o.b.b. (Udaipub, 
jAltOB ABO JOfXBPUB). BaO BaBIB D. A. BUBVB (KoLBAFDB). Mb. L. F. RU8B- 
bbook Wiluaii% c. b. b. (Nawahaoab). T&B CHXBP Of Jatb. 

Bbituh Ibdxab RPiPBJttunrTAnvBB 

Hu HiaHBBU Tbe Aoa Ebav, o.aa.L, g. ai.B., o. c.v.a Db. B. B. 
Ambiosab. Bib Hubibt Oaeb. Pabdit Nahak Qbahd. Mb. A. H. Ghus- 
■ATL Libutbbabt-Oolobbl Bib Hebbt Qidbbt, lil.8. (Bbiibed), Khan 
Babadub Hatu Hidatat Hubaib. Bib Muhaiocad Iqbj^ Mb. M. B. 
Jataxab. Bib OowAin Jbhavoib, B.aLB., O.B.B. Mb. N. M. Joam, Mb. N. 
a gw^AB, Baja or Khalm oote, Diwar Bahadub Bam aswami Mudautab, 
Bboom Shah Nawai» Bao Bahadub |Bib A. P. Patbo, Bib Tbj Bahadur 
Safbu, k. a. o l, *Mb. Bbapat Ahmad Khar, Baboab Taba Bxroa Siil 
NmMHDRA Nath Bibsab, Bib PdbbhotamdabJ Thabubdab c i. b. m. b, b. Mb. 
Zatabulla Khar. 


WAD A-KEPORT OF THE INDIAN FRANCtnSE COMMITTEE 


MUM of 


to tmd Jiln of lAo two FoAwol 


Mu PniMiliiu Bob^JornuHloe of ilu Fint Bomid TAble Cboferenoe leoomnMaded 
tbe eetehilabiBent .of on expert iiodj to iaveatiAeta the queetioo of the Ftmoehiee, 
ood o FBMudte XhmmiUte, nader the GfaeiriiiAaAhip of the Marqneie of Lothien, 
woe nheeqaeot^ eppohited hj His Mejesl^*a Qofemmeot end repoxted in Jane, 
IttK The Report of that Committee wee .before the Oonferenoe m be preeeot 


L-PKOVIROIAL IJE»ISLATUBES--MnMOD op Blbctior 

The pdoeiphi osethode of oleetion to Bu PxofinaBt LqgitlotttceB esBiniaed in the 
Repo r t of flu FesocMse Oemialttee were 

(o) AMtflWuge: 

(h) Aiolt eatteiBe iry Rjeleu of lodinet voting ; 

M Soeh uedWnetieiu of odolt sidfciae os Ibe gMt of edoH euifrege witUn 
OUWBB age Uuile ; odoU oaffnue lor large towns ; boosehold snfXxqge ; ladiiost 
ilaslioo tCro^ loesi baUrn : 

(d) The eoa M a at io a of «e direot Bod lodueot tjiAcmB ol Umuhim ; mod, 
™ * The SKfesoHoB of tfu ^reet oote. 

tte OomsitteB efiar exhanetivo exauiaatloo, pcoaoaaeed in favour of the 
aaoMta n ae of the esIaBsioo of the Fiaaebiee hj the diceet method, and after 
eenuderahle di e e w eioo, in the ooane of which ehwe attention wae paid to the 
pnetioBbttity and deebaMHtj of a eystea tueed on adolt aiifftage and to methods 
of iadireet eieetioiL the fioml eenee of the OoBfereiiee proved dmUitely to favour 
aeeeptaaoe of the Frincnue Ooaunittae’e propoeele. 

Baub op thb Pbovircial Fbarchub 

The Ckmferenee amed, with oae dieeeatknt* that tbe eseeDtial baeb of tbe 
l«aehiie ahoald be the propertv qaalificatiooe vcopoeed fay the lodian Fraoebiee 
Ooumittee in their Report, aobjeet to raeh momflcatioae ox detail aa might prove 
•ooeuary.td 


* Mr. Joehi eoneidered that, if it wae impossible to seonre adoption of a wider 
baaie for the Iranehiae than that propoaed, provieion ehoold be made for eatomatie 
perineal exteoaiooa. 

tSir Henry Gidaqy drew attention to the fsct that property qaalifieatioae alone 
uould diefranohiee a large proportioa of Aagio-lndiane and that the proposed 
adoeationai qaalifioation wae a very important one from the point of view of the 
Anglo-Indian oornmnnity, 

I Pendit Nanak Ohaad stceaeed the importance of redaeing the disparity In 
Pltiif etieogth at botwnea tbe agricoltarai and non-agnoaiiural tribes in tbe 
iPoagy M detailed leteenoe haa beea made in paraph of the Report 
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Tile Oonferenee earefiiUy oonsidered the proposali of the Fraaehiw Committee 
lor AD edaemtionel qnAlifieation. Some members were strongly in fA\our of its 
AoeeptAoee^ mtinlj on the ground that eduoation was a proper basis for the 
franehise and that unless there was an educational qualification, an important 
section well capable of exercising the vote would be disfranchM. Otheia wd* 
oomed the proposal, which they regarded as attractive; but attention was drawn 
flvsl to the indleqnaey of the evidence as to the numbers (possibly very small) 
which would be added to the electoral rdl by the adoption of such a quafifloadoD 
and secondly, to the serious practical diffionlties involved not only in its appli- 
cation but in the question of the standard to be adopteii. An important section of 
opinion was, moreover, not in fsvour of the proposal. The general sense of the 
umference was that further detailed examination would bo required before any 
general educational qualification for the franchise could be adopted. 

Tub WoiiEB’s FBaNaaoiB. 

The Oonisrenoe wu unanimously in favour of accepting the proposals of the 
Franchise Oommittee that women should be enfranenisea in respect of the same 
property qualification as that prescribed for men. 

The Franchise (3ominittee had further recommended the adoption in the case of 
women of a specially low educational qualification, via., mere literacy. Bosse 
difference of opinion manifested Itself <m this ottbjML Oertain members of the 
Oonleience were of opinion that ^'mere literacy” was loo low a standard and that 
It would be prt'ferable to lubstitute lor it the upper primary standard. Attention 
wa, however, drawn to the fact that the application of the upper primary standard 
would very aubatantially reduce the numbtf of women likely to be enfranchised on 
the bssis of an edueatloDal qnalifieation, and the general feeling appeared to favour 
the fRloptlon of the iitency in preference to the upper primary qualifioatioo. An 
importaot aeetion of opinion in the Oonferenee nrgM. however, that if any apesial 
eduentioud qnidifioation were adopted at aU, k ahonld be the same lor women na 
fnr men. 

A very general differeoee of opinion was felt as regards the pvppnsal of the 
Franchise Oommittee that, sub|eot to oertain quallflentioai, the wives SMsd widows 
over tl of men qualified by property to vote lor the existing proitnoiil oounclls 
be enfranchised. 

The objectioDs taken to this propossi, which was recomnyendsd by the FobdcUbb 
Committee is the only practical method of seeuxiug an adequate proportliNi mt 
women on the eleetoial xoU, were, inter nlim, that it wionld onfomdiiie a large 
number of iiiiterote women ; that w ome n would as a rule vote in the eaae wgy 
as their hnebaods i and that ita adoption wnAi give rise to domeatie and vdligioui 
dittcullies. The general opinion of the Gbntonoe was that the propoaal was one 
which required further examination. 

Obneidcrable support was forthcoming for a suggestioa that it might be posslblo 
to deal with the proolem of enfranchising an adequate number of women by giving 
to the various Provinces some latUude to propose a method of enfsanchisesseDt 
women In the light of local condiikma, laojeet to a jmneral injunctioii to aim at 
much the same ratio o! men to women voters as him been recommended by the 
Frandiiee Oommittee— ia., 4}i to 1— a ratio which the Conforeuce as a whole wu 
disposed to regard as not unsuitable. 

Mferenoe should be made in this oonneeiion to a suggestion pot forward that, 
with a view to reducing the strain on the administrative machine, the registration 
of all voters qualified in respect of eduostion, and of women enfranchised in right 
of their husbands, should be on application by the potential voter only. 

Depbessed Clabbes 

The Conference was of opinion that a special provision should be made to en- 
franclfise a larger number oi voters belonging to the Depressed Classes and that 
the atandard to be aimed at shotild, as proposed by the Franchise Committee, be 
10 per cent of the Depressed Clsss population in each Frovinoe, such of the difibr- 
enual qualifications suggested by the Franchise Committee being adopted as might 
be neoessary to secure tnis result in the light of the varying conditions in each 
Province. 

It was agreed that the existing fnilitary service qualifi^aiion sbould be main- 
taiued. One member of the Conference urged the desirability cf ciUnding the 
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fiMidiiM to 60?er alt members of the Territorial and AnzUiary Foreea, and it mu 
agreed that thia point ahonld be eiamined. 

Special BEPRESESTAnoN fob Commebcb in PBOVuraAL Legislatubeb 

Oertain Delcjntea urged that the reeommendatiooe of the Indian Frmnchiae Com- 
mittee in regard to apectul electorates for Commerce reeulted in grafe inequality 
of representation as between Indian and European Commerce in aereral ProrinM 
It was pointy out on behalf of His Majesty’s Oofcmment that examination of this 
question inevitably involved a reopening of the Communal decision. The matter 
was not further diseussed, but certain Indian Delegates placed on record their objec- 
tion to any connection of the question of commercial rcpreaentation with the com- 
munal iasne. 

II.— THE^FEDEBAL LEGISLATUBE— Tax Federal AsexiiBLy 

The Federal Structure Committee in parim^ 10 of thdr Third Beport eimicos- 
cd the opinion that the seleetioii of the British Indian representatives for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Assembly should be by direct election. This recommenda- 
tion was supported by the Indian Franchise Committee. Considerable discussion 
took place in the Conference as to the relative merits of the direct as opposed to 
the Indirect method of election. It was pointed out on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government that if direct election was regarded as inevitabie, this should not be 
allowed to prejadice the question of the size of the federal legislature. The general 
•enie of the Conference, in the light of the discussion, was that the balanoe of ad- 
vantage lay with the election of the British Indian represeotativea iu the Lower 
Chamber by the direct method. 

FRAKCHIBE QUAUnCATlONS FOR THE BRITISH InDUR ELECTORATE 

The Conference after full consideration of the various alternatives open, and in 
particular of a auggestion made by one member that a wage-earning qualification 
should be introduced, accepted generally the proposal of the Franchise Committee 
that the franchise for the British Indian section of the future Federal Assembly shall 
be the existing Franchise for the provincial legislative councils, except in the case of 
the Central Provinces ; in which it would be a franchise which would bring in double 
the existing electorate for the Provincial Council. 

Educational Qualihcatiok 

As regards the edncational qualification proposed by the Franchise Committee^ 
opinion in the Conference generally was stronglv in favour of adoptiou as an educa- 
tional qualification for men of the possossioa or the Matriculation or school-leaving 
certificate. An important section of opinion was, however, opposed to this proposal 
for the same reasons as in the case of the Proviocial L^slatures. 

The Conference were unable to agree as regards the adoption of an educational 
qualification for women voters for the Fbdcral Assembly, the same arguments as 
were advanced for and sgainat the proposal in the case of the provincial legialatuxea 
holding good, in their view, here also. 

Depressed Classes 

The Franchise Committee stated that they were advieod by the Censns Commis- 
akmer that the addition to the qualifications prescribed for the general electorate 
lor the new Federal Assembly of a qualification of mere literacy would result in the 
case of the Depressed Claeses iu an eketorate of approximately 2 per cent of their 
total population. In these circumstances they recommended the adoption of such a 
differential qualification. The Conference agreed to their proposals. 

Spehal Rbpbesentaion.— iromeit 

With the reservation that the communal proportions should not thereby be 
disturbed, the Conference as a whole accepted the proposals of the Indian Franch- 
ise Committee for the special reservation of seats for women, to be tilled by the 
election of one woman by each provincial legislative Council. The women’s 
representative in the Conference was however iu favour of direct election by a 
apeeial women’s constituency in each province. 

Labour 

The proposals of the Franchise Committee for special representation of Labour 
by the reservation of 8 scats in the Federal Assembly were accepted by the Con- 
ference. Id some quarters it was felt that the number of seats proposed was 
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iotdeqnate, bat it was pointed out that Labour irould obtain additional rcprcienta- 
tion tnrough the Depressed Class scats in the gmiTnl constitaincics. It wu sog- 
mted that the point might be further investigated in coniicctiou with the delimita- 
tion of constitneneies. 

The Moslem delemtion in this connection recorded their anxiety that the nnmbor 
of special seats shoiild be k«:pt at a minimum. 

Commerce af?d Industry 

Tbe^nerai sense of the Conference was in favour of the acceptance of the 
Franchise Coniinittcc's proposal that the rctircsciilatioii of Commeroo should be 
concentrated in the Assombly. and that four t-cats should be allocated to Indian 
and four to European oomaierco. The virw was, however, cxprcaaod by some 
Indian delegates that tliosc reooinnuiicliifions did not provide nacquately for tho 
needs of Indian commerce. They did not think that Indian conimcroa should bo 
forced into the position of having to secure ndditioiiul representation by seeking 
to influence the results of elections in the iioii-hpenial conslitiitncies, and they 
took exception to the coniicction of commercial rqncaeiiiation with the communal 
question. 

The representative of the European cemmunity stated that European commerce 
would not he satisfied with a stnaiier number of seats than that proposed by the 
Franchise Committee which represented the minimum with which they could ho|)o 
to be able adequately to voice their views. 

The Conference gave a sympathetic reception to a claim put forward for the 
retention of the scat at present filled in rotation by the Millowncrs Association of 
Bombay and AhmedabaeJ, although the point was made that the grant of such 
special representation would make it diflicult to resist claims from other industries 
similarly situated. Ucfereiiee was also made to the importance of securing adequate 
npresentution for up country industrial interests, and to tho diiliculties which 
might arise under the proposals of the Franchise Committee in providing 
for this. 

Landlords 

The Franchise Committee were in favour of retention of special representation 
for landlords, but in its existing strength, and their view on this subject, was 
accepted by the Conference. 

Fj:ii£ral Upphr House 

The federal Structure Committre of the Roniul Table Conference recommended 
that the British Indian section of the Federal Upper House in the new Constitution 
should be elected by the provincial legislative eminciis by the single transferable 
vote. This recommendation was sapimrtod by the Indian Franchise Committee and 
WHS accepted by the Conference', but Muslim Delegate's reserved tJicir judgment as 
regards the use of the single transferrable vote utiiii they knew what result the 
application of that system would have on tiic communal proimriions in the whole 
House. Attention was also drawn to the iropurtance of safeguarding the interests 
of the smaiJ minorities. It was gencraliy agreed that there snould be representation 
of special interests as such in the Upper Chnifiber. 

III.-SIZE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

A marked difTercncc of opinion manifested itself on this subject in the Conference. 
There was substantial general agreement that aoinc wciglitage should be accorded 
to the States ; the proportions of scats to be filled by representatives of the Indian 
Jstatrs previously proi)osed» ru., 33 per cent in the Lower and 40 per cent in 
the Upper Chamber still held the field, though the apprehension of the Htates lest 
by fedcratiiig they would lose their individiiftlity was mentioned ns a ground for 
increasing their proportion m the Upper House to one of equality with British 
India. One of tnc ^States’ representatives urged that at least Vlb seats in the Upper 
House should be allotted to the States, and 30 per cent of ibe scats secured to 
them in a joint session of l)Oth Houses. Provided this number of seats in the 
Upper House and this percentage in a joint session was secured, there would be 
no objection in his view to a lower (lercentagc than in the Lower House. 

Muslim delegates and one or two others were opposed to the principle of 
wejghtagc for the States in the legislature ; the Muelira Delegates considered that 
if it was found inevitable to conc^c some weigbtage the quota of Muslim represen- 
tation ahould bo safeguarded so that the number of their seats from British India 
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ihoald not be lees than they would hafe aocured if the States enjoyed no weight- 
age OTer population ratio. 

Certain delegates urged the advantages of a large XiOwer House on the ground 
of the resultant reduction in the size m constituencies, the consequent lessening of 
expense to candidates, and the increased ease with which representation conld be 
secured for the smaller States. A eondderable section of the Conference supported 
the figure of 450 proposed by the Franchise Committee. 

It was pointed out, on the other hand, that the Federal Lmslsture would hare 
limited funotions, for the discharge of which so large a Lower House as was 
recommended in the Lothian Report would not be necessary, and some delegates 
thought 300 would suffice. It was also pointed out that whatever decision was 
finally reached aa to the size of the two Houses, grouping of the smaller States 
would be inevitable. 

An alternative sugmlion was put forward regarding the Upper House, namely 
that while the LowerHouse would fully reflect the popular element, the Upper 
House, as the peculiarly Federal organ of the Constitution, should provide for the 
representation of the constituent units as sneh. According to this proposal the 
Upper House would be limited to some GO delegates of the Oovernments of the 
units and of the Federal Qovernment. 

No final decision proved possible in the Conference on this question. A 
suggestion made on o^aJf of His Majesty’s Govern meat, who intimated that 
general agreement on the subject between Indian delegates would cany great 
weight with them, that consideration should be postpone with a view to informal 
consultations between the Indian delegates in the hope of reaching s greater 
mesBore of agreement between the conflicting views expressed^ was accepred by 
the Oonfecanoe. No modiflcaiion of view has b^n reported as having resuiiM from 
sueh discusaions aa have taken place. 

HEAD B <a). 

La^slaliva RalalloBS between the Federel Centre end the Units 

RbPOBT of COMMllTBE ON THE DlSTRlBUnON OF LEGISLATIVE IH>^VEF.3 

The Committee was appointed— 

** (i) To teat the general principles disenssed under Hoad B (a) by applying 
them to the list of subjects suggested by the Federal Structure Committee 
in the Appendix to its Second Report. 

(ii) To re-examine in the light of the general diseunsion of principles the defi- 
nition of those subjects and the effects of the rccommeudaiions made by 
the Federal Structure Ooramittec in respect of them j and to make sugges- 
tions.^’ and was constituted as follows 

Lord Sankqr (Chairman). Sir Saiune! Hoare. Mr. Butler. I^ord Reading. Sir 
Akbar Hydari. &r Manubhai Mohta. Sir A. P. Patro. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru. 
Sir Nripeodra Nath Sircar. Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

The Committee found it convenient to deal first with the second head of their 
Terms of Befcronce and accordingly addres.Hod themselves at the outset to an 
examination of the definition of the subjects provisionally allocated between the 
Centre and the Provinces by the Appendices to the Second Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee and to the farther proposals made in the same connection 
by the Oonauitativo Committee. Their deliberations on this matter satisfied them 
that the statutory delimitation of the spheres of competence of the Federal and 
Provincial L^islatures, which the cont^eptions of provincial autonomy and federation 
inevitably Involve, will necjssitate, whatever method of delimitation of each subject 
than waa required for the purposes of the Schedules to the existing Devolution 
Rules upon which the Fedoial Structure Committee’s lists were based. They are 
farther satisfied that neither the Clommittee nor the Conference are competent to 
undertake this in the time at their disposal. The C/ommittce hope there- 
fore, that His Msjesty’g Government will lose no time in beginning with expert 
■ssistaiice this laboriouB but important task. 

2. In the course of their examination of this matter it was brought to the no- 
tice ol the Committee by represcctatives of the States that in respect of some at sU 
events of the subjects which bad l^ceii classified by the Federal Structure Committee 
as '^federal for policy and legisUiion” the States had uot at the time intended to 
agree to the possessioo by the Federal Iiegislatare of plenary powers of legislutbr. i\; 
the States: in other words they intend to cevie to the Crowu in respi;ct of each of 
these subjeots a field of Jeglsiativo jurisdiction to be specified in the Act or Treaty 
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and io retain the rcmaiiider themsclreB. The Oommitteo are not in poMesaion of 
loll details, bat, as an example, they observe that, in the ease of the Federal 
subject of railways, the exponents of tins view ausmted that so far as Its 
operation io the States is ooneerned, the scope of Fraeral legislation might have 
to be eonfincd to matters oonneeted with safety, maximum and miuimom rates and 
the interchangeability of traflSc, that outside this limited rangiL the individual 
States’ Oovemments should have independent and exclusive junsdiction and that 
for securing compliance with its desires in railway matters not covered by the 
above heads the Federal Government should rely upon negotiation and agreement 
Acceptance of this arrangement appears to involve, as a necessary consequenoe. 
variations of competence in relation to the States and the Frovinoes respectively, of 
the Federal Legislature. 

3. Turning to the first Head of their Terms of Reference, the Committee 
endeavoured to assess in the light that had been thrown upon it by their detailed 
examination of subjects, the general requirements of a workable general plan of 
distribution of powers. They suggest to the Conference that any such plan must 
necessarily involve, as the first desideratum, a carefully drawn list of saUeelo 
upon which the Federal Legislature is to possess exclusive legislative powers. Two 
alternative methods present themselves of distinguishing Mtween those of.^ 
‘exclusive’ subjects which arc to be Federal and those which axe, to be British 
Indian. The first method would be so to classify them in the Act itself (or in a 
Schedule attached to the Act) as to make a statutory distinction between Federal 
and British Indian subjects. The second method would be to enumerate them all 
in the Act as matters on which the Federal Legislature has exclusive jurisdiction 
leaving it to the States in their acceding Instruments to specify those of them 
which, in the States, are to bo outside the range of Federal competence. The 
Oommiitee recommend the adoption of the second alternative, but they agree with 
the view of States’ representatives that even so it would be advantageous that the 
list should be divided into two Parts of which Part I would include only those 
subjects iu respect of which, generally speakiug, the States may bo expect^ to 
cede the necessary jurisdiction for the purpose of constituting them Federal 
subjects. Such a sub-division i would greatly facilitate the drafting of the States' 
Instruments of Accession. The second alternative would also have the advantage 
that it would afford an easy means, either to the States generally, or to individual 
States in course of time, if they should so desire, to accept as operative in the 
States legislation upon subjects which by their original Treaty had been excepted. 

4. The field of exclusive jurisdiction to be assigned to the Provinces would or 
would not require detailed dennition by a similar schedule of subjects, according as 
it is decided that “residual powers” are to be assigned to the Centre or to the 
Provinces. In the latter event there would be no nera to enumerate the Provineial 
subjects : they could be defined as ail matters other than those assigned to the 
Centre. The advantages which would follow from the existence of only one list 
are very great, and the Committee do not disguise from themselves the risks which 
must attend the existence of two lists each within the exclusive competence of a 
particular legislature and neither containing “residuary powers”. A law passed by 
one Iraislature roust then fulfil two conditions before it is valid : not only must 
its snl^cct-roatter fall within the competence of that legislature, but every part of 
the law must also be demonstrably excluded from the competence of the other. 
The risk of litigation on questions of ultra vires must in that case be greatly 
increased. But since there was disagreement as to the allocation of “residual 
powers” exclusively to the Centre or to the Provinces, the sub-CommiUee assume, 
lor the purpose of this report, the existence of an exclusively Provincial lisL 

5. The Committee are satisfied that it is not humanly possible so to define and 
separate all subjects of potential legislation as to secure that every conceivable 
subject will fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of either the Centre or of the 
Provinces. Moreover, even if this were possible the allocation of every subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of either Centre and Provinces would seem to involve 
the loss of uniformity in directions where uniformity is desirable, or else an undue 
curtailment of flexibility and of Provincial initiative,— or. more probably, a 
combination of both disadvantages. The Comznittoe thereforel consider that praetloal 
requirementa will in any event necessitate a field in which both Oentze and 
Provinces riiould have legislative jurisdiction. The Committee oonslder that tha 
problem could be dealt with with sufficient precision by constitutiog a oommou 
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field to whieh wonld be eiiigned mettere cmoo which miiformity of law is or may 
be decirable and by asaignine to both Centre and Profineca the power. Imt not 
the eiclnaire power, to icglaiate upon any anbiect included in it ; bat aome 
method moat at the eame time be deviaed whereby adininiatruiivc powers and 
fnnetions which properly belong to the Provinces in reapeet of these snbicets 
are secured exclnsively to them. 

6. The existenee conenrrent powers will necessitate provisions for resolving a 
rOnflict of laws in any Province to which a Central Act regulating a "conenrrent’' sub- 
ject Is in force alongside a Provincial Act which is repngnant to it. The aub-Committce 
suggest that the imncral rale in this matter must necessarily be that in that case 
the Central Act will prevail. But such a rule, if unqualified, would obviouitly tend 
in theory at all events to enable the Centre in course of time to usurp the wliole 
concurrent field. The Committee therefore anggest that if a Provincial Act relating 
to any matter in the concurrent field is reserved for, and receives the Gorernor- 
Oenenrs osaent, it shall prevail in the Province over any Central Act to which it 
is repugnant. This role itself will, however, require some qualitirAtion : otherwise 
it might operate to enable the Governor-General pcrniaiicntly to curtail the concurrent 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature. It should therefore be provided that the 
validity of a Provincial Act in the circumstances indicated shail be without pre- 
judice to tho power of the Federal Legislature to legislate subsequently in a 
contrary lense, but that the exercise of this power shall be subject to the previous 
asBsnt of the Governor General. 

7. As> regards the allocation of "residual powers”— i. c., the right to legislate 
on matters not included in any of the throe lists— the Committee would hope that 
if the lists are drawn in sufficient derail, the undefined or unforeseen rcsidtto will 
not prove to be extensive. But such cases will inevitably arise and suitable 

§ revision might be made whereby the Governor-General would l>c given power to 
ccidc in any given case which was tho appropriate forum for legislation on an 
unallocated suoject and whether a measure relating to that subject should be intro- 
duced in the Federal or Provincial Legislature. This suggestion found favour with 
some members of the Committee, as a compromise between the divided opinions on 
tbc ultimate allocation exclusively to Centre or Provinces of residuary powers, but 
was not acceptable to others. In these circumstances the Committee regret that 
they arc auaulc to make any definite recommendation on this subject. 

8. The attention of the committee was drawn to the desirability of including in the 
Act some provision enabling the Federal Legislature at the request and with the consent 
of two or more Provinces to enact for those Provinces alone legislation which would 
not otherwise be within its competence. The Committee agree that provision sbonld be 
made for this purpose provided that the position of the Provinces is sahguarded 
by ensuring that such legislation should not result in withdrawing permanently 
any subject froiiii.the legislative competence of the provincial legislatures, and that 
the Federal Law keeps strictly within the authority couferred on the Federal 
Legislsturo by the terras of the rcciuest. 

9. The Committee wish to add that it will, in their opinion, be necessary also 
to deal with the competence of the Federal and Provincial legislatures respectively 
to repeal or amend cxistinj^ legislation. Iti the time at their disposal they have not 
Ix'eu able to sugftcat a suitable machinery for this pur|)ose, but the matter is one 
of great practical importance and they commend it for c.vAniination by Uis Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Conference noted the report of the Com mil tee on the Distribution of Legis- 
lative Powers after the following points had been raised 

fl) Jtfr. Joshi complained that no progress had liecn made by the Committee. 
After the subject bad been discuased for two years this sub-Committcc suggested a 
fur^r examination, without even indic.ating what kind of examination was in 
view. 

(2) Mr. ZafruUa Khan urged, with reference to item 6 of the Schedule of 
Trovincial Subjects, subject to Iceii^lation by the Indian Legislaturo’, that the words 
Might and feeder should be omitted therefrom, so that Provincial Governments may 
^ve the legal competence to construct any kind of railway, whether light or feeder, 
or otherwise, subject to compliance with the technical standards la^ down by a 
central authority and subject to tho proposed line not competing with existing 
Feteal lines. 
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(3) Jfr. ZofntUa Khan ury^ that there ihotild be ai low eeDtimllj ■dminii- 
fercd areas as poMible ; with the ezocptioti of Delhi, efforts should be made to 
bring such areas within some Provinee or other. 

(4) Mr. Zafruila Khan said that eonsidcrstion should be giten to the 
constitntional future of Beluehistan : it should be pouible to weld British Bduchistan, 
Ealat, and Las Bela in some kind of federal union and so form a unit which 
might become a unit of the Federation. 

(5) Mr, Ruihhrook WiiUama, dealing with the suggestion in the Report, that 
certain States might in future desire to accept as oporatieo legislation upon 
subjects which by their original Treaty bad been excepted, entered a cafeat to safe- 
guard the position of other States not accepting such legislation, in the e?ent of the 
legislation itself being sufBciently important to effect a dange in the Constitution. 

(6) Some discussion arose as to whether the previous assent of the Oovernor- 
General. referred to in the last sentence of paragraph 6 of the Report, should be 
dependent upon the advice of the Ministry. 

Mr. Jayakar held that it should be so dependent, otberwisc it would create an 
exception to the principle of the supremacy of the Legislature in the normal field 
(i. e., outside the sphere of special responsibilities and safeguards). In reply 
it was explained that the object was to provide for an impartial decision in the 
event of conflict between the Federal and a Provincial Legislature ; a Federal 
Ministry, however well meaning, could hardly be expected to give an unbiassed 
opinion in such a conflict. General ngrtH^mont was eventually reached by substi- 
tuting the word “conflicting” for the word ^‘contrury” appearing in the last sentence 
of paragraph G. 

(7) Sir Trj Sapnt, referring to paragraph 7 of the report on the 
question of Rcftidiiiiry Powers, said that bis group considered that it 
w'as most dcsiraiblc that unforeseen emergencies should fall to be dealt 
with by the Federal Government, and assured the Conference that residuary 
iKiwcrs, if allotted to the Centre, would not be used ns a means of interfering with 
Provincial Autonomy. He and his group were prepared to accept the compromise 
that had bct'ii suggested, but if the other side found it unacceptable then ho must 
adhere to his original position that residuary powers should be allotted to the 
Centre. He asked whether the 8ccreiary of State for India could give the Govern- 
mentis view on the matter to the Conference. 

The Secretary of State for India was iinublc to make a final pronouncement at 

that stage, but stated that tlu! Governino I wore fully alive to the great cleavage 

of opiiiiou ou the subject, although iiiclii: i to think that a careful and exhaustive 
iiliocatioii of legislative powers would make the miittor of less practical importance 
than it hud nssuiucd. Ho w.is much trncted by the compromise that had been 

suggested and if the two sides were uitually unable to reach agreement the 

(iovernmjiiC would consider the coniproniise most Byinpathetically. 

HEAD B (b). 

Adminiilrative relaUo ns between the Federal 
Government and the Provinces. 

1. It w.TS generally ngrowl that the relationship between the Federal Govern- 
nicnt and the Provinces should not be so deflned, in connection with the separation 
of powers, as to involve a necessary breach with the traditional methods and 
rutichincry of Indian admiuistratioii, wluTcby the Central Government has habitually 
employed as the agency for adniiiiistcring a large part of its functions the ordinary 
provincial administrative stafls. No doubt the tendency which has shown itself of 
rcc.ent years, even under the existing constitution, towards employment by the 
Central Government of separate agencies of its own for the administratioo of 
certain of its functions will be accentuated by the departure from the unitary 
system : but considerations of fliiaiicia! and practical convenience are opposed to 
any immediate and necessary adoption of this system os the consequence of^ the 
statutory division of powers and functions between the Centre and the Provinces 
which is involved in Federatiuu. The legal and constitntional relations between 
the Federation and the Provibces should tuerefore be so defined os to place no 
obstacles in the way of the dcvolutiou by the Federal Goverument and legislature 
upon Proviucial Governments, or upon any sp^ified qflicers of those Governments, 
01 the exercise on its behalf of any functions in relation to the admioistration in 
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the |«i»?iiMce oi any Federal ot Oentral aabjeet, whererer moh an anangemeat ia 
ioaod to be iinenciilly or ediiimistrati?ely conTenieDt, 

8. It if deer, howeter, that tbe poesessioo of each powers by tho Federttion 
will be liebie to infoWe pro? inciel soferameDls in increased expenditure upon staff. 
It would clearly be unreasonable it every im^ition of powers or duties upon 
prorineial (B;overninents or their officers by a Federal enactment were to be regarded 
as neeessarily InvolTioff a financial subsidy. The rule should therefore be £at if 
the enaetment of^a Federal Act involves employment by the province of oddUianal 
staff, the Federation should bear the cost of that staff if it is employed exclusively 
on tbe administration of a Federal or Central subject, and the cost should bic 
ahared between the Federation and that province if the additional staff is so 
employed only in part. In most cases, questions of the proportions in which such 
chaigM are to be borne should prove capable of adjustment by mutual agreement : 
in ease^ however, of disagreement, suitable provision should be made for an arbitral 
decision. 

8. It wu generally agreed that the Constitution should endow the Federal 
Government with specific authority to ensure that provincial governments give due 
efibet to Federal lemslation in so far as this depends upon their own administrative 
agencies ; it was im in some quarters that Federal authority should extend, in the 
intaiests of tho efficient performance of the functions entrusted to it, to ensuring 
th^ provincial governments so administer their own provincial subjects as not to 
affect prriudieially the administration of any Federal or Central subjects. As 
i^osb this it was suggested in the course of discussion of this latter point that 
if^e Federal Government is to possess this power there should be a reciprocal 
power in the hands of provincial Gorvernments to ensure that Federal subjects arc 
not so administered by the Federation as prejudicially to affect tho administration 
of provincial subjects. No doubt. any proviifbial government which considered that 
the action or policy of tho Federal Government gave ground for legitimate com- 
plaint upon this score would lose no time in bringing its attitude to the attentiou 
of the fweral Government, either through its representatives in the Federal Legis- 
lature or by correspondence. 

4. There was difference of opinion as to the extent— if at all— to which the 
Federation ahould be authorised to exercise control over the administration of 
provincial subjects when no question arises of reactions upon a Federal or Coitral 
subject .It was, however, generally agreed— 

(a) that the scope for intervention by the Centre in the administration of 
provincial subjeota ahould be strictly confined to questions involviog the matters 
compendiously described as “Law and Order’-. 

(b) that |x>wen of ioterveotion for this limited purpose should be vested in 
the Governor-CFeoeral personally and not in the Federal Ooveroment as such ; in 
other words, that the power should be exercisable by tbe Governor-General “at 
his discretion” sm explained iu paragraph 10 of the Keport on Head C ; 

(e) that even so the Governor-General’s intervention (which he would 
naturally exercise through the Governor) should be defined iu appropriate terms 
as being exercisable only for the purpose of preventing the occurrence of conditions 
which might endanger the internal security of India. 

It was generally recognised as the basis of these conclusions that the transfer 
of the control of 'Maw and order” iu the provinces cannot, in the interests of the 
country as a whole^ be treated as involving the position that every province is to 
be entuely independent and uncontrolled in the administration of law and order 
but tl^ at the same time the necessary powers of control and co-ordination must 
be eo framed as, on the one hand, not to enable, or have the appearance of 
a constant external interference with the day to day Administration of 
ptOfineial affairs, jand, on the other hand, not to be so restricted as to be incapable 
of eicf^ until e serioue breakdown of law and order has actually occurred. The 
eooelniiou teooeded in elauae (o) above is desigued to meet this two-fold porjiose. 

ADMUnSTBATlVE BSEJLIIOKB WITH THE STATES IN FEDERAL MATTERS 

fi. It wtf xeeogoiaed that the relationship of the Federal Government with the 
Slalei oaDDOt be in all respects identieal with that which will obtain with the 
Fxovinoes. It waa Mfsed that the Constitution should impose upon tho Statee’ 
G^ernaients an oblation to eneidse their exeeutife pdwer and antboriiy, so Isr 
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■■ they ere neceieary end epplicable, for the purpose of seoaring that due effect it 
giTen withia their territories to every Act of the Federal Legislature which applies 
to that territory. It was farther agreed that the Oonstitation should recognise 
arraogemeuts (which would, In fact, be made in suirable cases through the Instni- 
ment of Accession) for the administration by the States on behalf of the Federal 
Government of Federal subjects through the agency of staff and establishments 
employed and controlled by themselves, but that any such arrangements should be 
subject to conditions to be expressed in the Constitution enabling the Qovernor- 
Qeneral to satisfy himself by luspctction. or otherwise that an adeouste standa^ 
of administration is maintained. Fioaily, it was that power shoiiid vest in 

the Governor-General iKrsonally to bsuc gcnernl instructions to the States’ Govern* 
nients for the purpose of ensuring that their obligations to the Federal Govern- 
ment specified iu this paragraph arc duly fulfilieJ. 

HEAD C. 

Special powers and responsibilities of the Governor-General and Governors* 

1. The (>?nfcrencc approached tho problems presented by this head from the 
standpoint of the following aasumptious as to the form of the couslitutional 
structure 

(a) that the Act will declare that executive power and authority (ns in the 
Unit^ KingilLim and the Dominions) vesU in tho Crown, represented in the 
Federation by tho Governor-Geucrttl and in the I’rovinccs by the Governors ; but 

(b) that nevertheless, except in sa far as is otherwise provided, (whether such 
provision bo in the Act or in the Instrunicnt of Instructions) tho Governor-General 
and Governors will bo guided by the advice of their respective Ministers, and the 
Executive will depend ior its legislative eimctmeuls and for its Supply upon tho 
coucurrocee in its proposals of the Ijcgislaturc. 

2. Approached from this standpoint and from that of a unanimous acceptance 
of the genern) principles enunciated in paragraph 11 of the Second Report of the 
Federal 8lrticlure Cuminittee. tho qtiestions for consideration under this head were 
found to resolve themselves into examination in greater detail than bad been neces- 
sary or posfiible at previous Conferences of the exact nature and scope of tho 
responsibilities to bo imposed upon the Govcriior-Gcrieral and (Governors and of 
the special powers which are to llovr from these rcHponsibililies in order that the 
latter may be effectively fulfilled. The detailed coneinsions at which the Conference 
bavo arrived under this head of the inquiry can best be described, therefore, under 
the general headings of Ibc Govertior-GenerurH relations with his Ministers and 
with his Legislature respectively. The same general principle wdll apply to tho 
Governors also, with the modifications of detail to be explained later. 

A.~G0VERN0R-GE5Kl{Al.’ri RELATION WITH lIlS MINISTERS 

3. 7n certain matters Minisicrs will not be entitled to tender advice to tho 
Qovcrnor-Cierieral at all ; these rnaitcrs— namely, the Keserved Departments 
will be administered by the Governor-Goiier^l npi./ii bis sole responsibility. Hut 
it would be impossible, in practice, for the Governor-General to conduct the affairs 
of these departments in isolation iroin tho other uedvities of his Governinent, and 
undesirable that he should attempt to do so, even if it were, in fact, possible. 
A prudent Governor-General would kticp his Ministers and the advisers who he 
him selected to assist him in the lieserved Departments in the closest contact , and 
without blurring the Hoc which will necessarily divide on the one hand 
his personal responsibility for (ho Reserved Departments and, on the other 
hand, the responsibility of Ministers lo tho Ix'gislaiurc for the matters outrusted to 
their c^rge, lie would so arrange the conduct of executive business that he 
bim^lt, the personal advisers in the Reserved ' Departments, and his responsible 
Ministers, are given the fullest opimrluuiiy of mutual consultation and discussion 
of all matters— and there will necessarily ijc many such —which call for co-ordi- 
nation of policy. The hope was expressed that ilis Majesty’s Government would 
be preparexi to consider the embodiment of this principle in appropriate terms in 
the Goverjor-Qeuerara Instrument of Instructions, though it was recognised at 
the same time that the Instrument of Iiistructioos must make it clear, without 
ambiguity, that whatever consaltation betwocu the Governor-General and bis 
zeepoDsible Ministen may take place upon matters arisiog iu the Reserved Dqpart- 
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owdU, Um mpontibili^ for the dcdriMt taken ia the Goremor-Oeneral'i aod the 
Gormor-Ueiieril’t alooe. 

Some farther coaclanoae bearing npoo this matter will be found in the Report 
dealing with Defence ezpenditnre. 

4. As regards the actual Departmento to be classed as Reserred, it will be 
neees sar y to add the Ecclesiastical Department to the Departments of Defenee 
and External Affairs in the reserved category. This agreement was based upon 
the understanding that an endeavour will oe made to alter the existing classification 
of Ecclesiastical expenditure so as to bring under the head of defence all such 
expenditure upon the provision of Churches and Chaplains as is required primarily 
for the needs of the British Army, and that the general policy will be to arrive 
as soon as may be at the position that the provision of such Churches and 
ministrations as are not required for this purpose is confined to the needs of the 
European members of the Services. The separate Ecclesiastical Department would 
thus, probably, be confined to the regulation of civilian requirements. 

In any case, the Conference was given to understand that pending the com- 
pletion of this policy. Ecclesiastical expenditure would not exceed the present scale. 

6. In the course of discussion it was suggested by some Delegates that it might 
be possible to define with precision the matters which were to be treared 
falling within the Departments of Defence and External Affairs, and by so doing 
to leave to the charge of responsible Ministers certain spheres of activity which 
might otherwise be regarded as covered by those terms. There was, however, 
BUbitantial support for the view that such a course would be undesirable in the 
case of Defence and unnecessary in the case of External Affairs. In the former case 
■ueh an attempt would inevitably be found to involve a division of responsibility 
and control in a field where such division would be fatal to efficiency. This Depart- 
ment must therefore, include all matters directly involving military requirements. 
In the case of External Affairs, while the primary ambit of the Department would 
be matters involving relations with foreign countries, many subjects which involve 
■ueh relations (e. g., the multifarious questions might be involved by commercial 
treaties) would necessarily bo dealt with, and disenssed, by the Ministers responsible 
for those subjects in the domestic sphere, by whose advice the Governor-General 
would be guided except in so far as he fell that his personal responsibility for the 

S neral subject of External Affairs made it incumbent upon him to act otherwise 
an in accordance with the advice tendered. Tbc conclusions of the Conference 
upon this matter become clearer in the light of their conclusions as explained in 
paragraphs 7 to 9 below : but the main point which requires emphasis in the 
present connection is the fact that a matter which, in the domestic sphere, is in 

charge of a Minister will not nceossarily be removiHi from his province and included 

for the time being in the Reserved portfolio of External Aff:\irs merely by reason 
of the fact that the matter happens to become the subject of international negotia- 
tions. 

6. A different problem presents itself in regard to tbc Govornor-Gcncrars relations 
with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments— i. e., in the 

Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible for 

the conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. In this sphere 
ministers will have a consiitulional right to tender auviec, and the Governor- 
General will, except to the extent and in the circumstances explained below, be 
guided by that advice. The problem is so to define the circumstances in which he 
will be entitled to act otherwise than in accordance wirh his Ministers’ advice. The 
Conference, after examining various altcruatives. were unanimous in agreeing that 
the most satisfactory course will be— 

(ai the enactment of provision in the constitution that the Governor-General 
has a '^special responsibility” not for spheres of administration, bat for certain clearly 
indicated general purposes, and that for scouring these purposes he is to exercise 
the powers conferred upon him by the Act in accordance with directions contained 
Id his Instrument of Instructions and 

(b) the insertion in the Instrument of Instmctions inter alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Oovemor-General is to be guided by his Ministers' advi :e unless 
■o to be raided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a “special respon- 
•Ibilite*’ Imposed U|ma him by the Act, in which case he is to act, notwithatandiog 
hit Hinisters* advice In such manner as he judges requisite for the due fulfilment 
of his special reapontibiUty. 
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It will be apperent from this conelatton that the Inatmmeot of laetmctiona 
will aaeiime a pMitioa of fpreat importance as an ancillary to the Conatitution Act. 

7* It remains to indicate the matters or purpose in respect of which the 
Oofernor-Gencral should bo declared, in accordance with the proposals in the 
preoedina paragraphs, to hare a special responsibility in relation to the operations 
of the IPederal Goremmeot. It was generally agreed that they ahonld be the 
following* j— 

(i) the prerention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of 
any part thereof ; 

(ii) the protection of minorUice : 

(hi) the preservation of the rights of the public servicee ; 

(iv) matters atTocting (he administration of the ItcBcrved Departmenta ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of the States ; 

t(vi) the prevention of commercial discrimination. 

The actual terms in wliich the Beverat items should be exnressed formed the 
subject of some discussion, § but it should be made clear in the first place with 
regard to the list that the actual working of the items docs not purport to be 
expressed bore with the precision, or in the form, which a drafisnisn, when the 
stage comes for drawing a Bill, would necessarily find appropriate ; but the list 
expresses with sufficient clarity for present purposes the intentions underlying the 
conclusions of the Conference on this point. The necessity of the first three items 
was accepted with a unanimity which makes further elucidations annecessary— 
indeed they follow as a matter of course from recommendations made at previous 
Conferences. With regard to (iv) it is apparent that if, for example, the Governor 
General were to be free to follow his own judcnient in relation to the conduct of 
Defence policy only in regard to matters falling strictly within the ambit of the 
department of Def<iice, he might find that proposals made in another department 
in charge of a responsible Minister are is direct conflict with the line of policy 
he regards as (*sBtntiAl for inirposes connected with Defence, and consequently that 
the fulfilment of bis respoosi oil i tics for the department of Defence would be gravely 
impaired if he accepted the advice of the Minister responsible for the charge of the 
otner department in (luestion : if. therefore, such a situation is to be avoided, it 
seems to be impossible? to secure the object in view otherwiso than by expressing 
the Governor^Genernrs '‘Hpocial rosponsibilit]^'’ in some such terms as those indicatca 
in item (iv). As regards item (v), it should bo explained that this 
is not intended to give the (iovernor-Cienernl any special powers vis-a-vis the 
States in relation to mutters arising in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessarv 
powers having been transferred bv the Biales in their treaties, such matters will 
oe regulated in accordnn<?c with tne normal provisions of the Act. Nor is it inten- 
ded that the inclusion of Uiis item should be regarded as having any bearing on 
the direct relations between the Oowii and the Btates. Those will be matters for 
which the Gonstitution will make no provision and which will fall to be dealt with 
by a Vicerojr representing the Grown, who will, it may be asstimod, be the Gover- 
nor-General io a capacity independent of the Federal organ. It may he, however, 
that measures are proposed by the Federal GovernmiMit, acting within its constitu- 
tional rights and relation to a Federal subject, or in relation to a **OntraV^ subject 
not directly afiectiog the Btates at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, would 
affect prejudicially rights of a Btate in relation to which that Btatc^ bad transferred 
no jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events arise in a province 
which would tend to prejudice the rights of a ncighboariiig State, la such cases 
it seems evident that it must be open to the Crown, through the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course of aciiou 
is BO modified as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the Btate by Treaty. 

* An addition to this list is discussed in the report of the Financial Safe- 
guards Committee. 

t See report of Oommercial Safeguards Committee. 

4 For example, Mr. Zafrulla Khan proposed for the working of (ii) *Tho 
avoidance of prejudice to the interests of any section of the population’’ (vide 
paragraph 16 of Second Report of Federal Structure Committee); he also proposed^ 
and Sir lej Sspru supportM the suggestion— to retain for (v) the words used in the 
tame passage of that Report, via. : seeure to the members of (he pubUe 

Servloe any rights guarantera to them by the Constitatioa”. 
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8. In tddition to Uio items sj^ified it the befponin^ of the preeedu^ pen- 
Hfnphy the addition was suggested of a ''special responsibility” lor '‘the maintenance 
of good relations with other parts of the £mpire’^ In support of this suggestion 
it was nrged that some power ought to rest m the Oorernor General to interrene 
in sitnation whhe the policy adrocated by his Ministers wu likely to end in 
serious detriment to Imperial solidarity. On the other hand it was agreed that 
the existence of such a power in the hands of the Goreroor Genenly with no 
eorresponding power at the dtspouil of Dominion Gorernors General, would tend 
to place India at a disadrantage in inter- Imperial affairs and would raise mre 
suspicions in the minds of the Indian public as to the uses to which it would be 
put ; those who held this riew pointed out that the Gorernor General would in 
any ease be in a position to reinse his assent to legislatire measures which he 
considered likely to give rise to justifiable resentment in the Dominions, and that 
no additional safeguard /or this purpose was either necessary or desirable. The 
general ooacluaion of the Conference was in this sense. 

9. The range of the Gorernor General's special responsibilities baring been thus 
indicated, it is desirable to explain somewhat fully the precise effects which were 
contemplated as the results of the proposals contained in the three preceding 
paragraphs. In the first place it should be made clear that unless and until the 
uorernor General feels called upon to differ from his Ministers in fulfilment of a 
^'special responsibility”, the responsibility of Ministers for the matters committed 
to Ibeir charge remains unfettered and complete. To take a concrete instance, it 
will clearly be the duty of Ministers, rather than of the Governor General himself, 
to ensure that the administration of their departments ia so conducted that 
minorities are not subjected to unfair or prejudicial treatment. The intention of 
attributing to the Governor General a special responsibility for the protection of 
minorities is to enable him, in any cose where he regards the proposals of the 
Minister in charge of a department as likely to be unfair or prejudicial to a parti- 
cular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minister concerned, (or possibly 
the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of their colleague), 
that he will be unable to accept the advice tendered to him. Nor is it contem- 
plated that the Governor General, having been vested with '‘special rcBpousibilities” 
of the kind indicated, will either wish, or find it necessary, to be constantly over- 
ruling his Ministers’ proposals. The discossions of the Conference have proceeded 
on the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those resf^nsible 
for working the Constitution now under eonsidcratiori to approach the administra- 
tive problems which will present iheraselvcs in the spirit of partners in a common 
enterprise. In the great bulk of cases, therefore, in day to day administration, 
where questions might arise affecting the Governor Gencrars '’special responsibili- 
ties,” mutual consultation should result in agreement so that no question would 
arise of bringing the Governor General’s special responsibilities into play. 

10. Apart from the llrscrvcd Dcparimeots, and the specified special responsibili- 

ties of the Governor (General outside the sphere of those Departments, there is a 
third catogo^ of matiers in which the Governor General must be free to act on 
bis own initiative, and ccnscqucntly must not be under any constitutional obliga- 
tion (0 seek, or. having sought, to follow, ministerial advice. For this purpose 

certain specified powers would be conferred by the Constitution on the Governor 

General and would bo expressed as being exercisable "at his discretion’'. In this 
category of '’discretionary |>owor6”, the precise range of which it will be impossible 
exhaustively to foresee until the drafting of the proposed Constitution has reached 
completion, it was agreed that the following matters should be included— 

(a) The power to dissolve, prorogue and summon the Legislature ; 

(b) The power to assent to, or withhold assent from, Acts, or to reserve Acts 

for the signification of ills Majesty ’• pleasure; 

(c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
legislative measures ; 

(d) The power to summon a Joint Session of the L^islature in cases of 
emergency, where observance of the ordinary time limit which, it was assumed, 
would be prescribed by the Ooostitution would produce serious coDsequences. 

It follows further as a matter of logic from the foregoing proposals that the 
special powers to be conferred on the Governor General for the purpooe oi enabling 
him to fulfil his responaibilitiea must be similarly exercisable "at his discretion”. 
To the foregoing must, therefore, be added, 
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C«) The power to take tetion, DotwiUnUndine en advene vote in the Lnialaiiin 
to dealt with more fuHj bdow ; 

if) The power to arreat the eourae of disousiion of measnrea in the Legialaltire 
.-alM dealt with below ; 

(p) The power to make mien of legialatfve bnaineas in ao far aa theae are required 
to provide for the due ezereiae of hia own powera and reaponaibUitiea, 

a-GOV£RNOB GENERAL’S RELATIONS WITH THE LEGISLATURE. 

11. It ia not BuflSoient, however, merely to reznlate the Governor General’a 
relationa with hia reaponaible Miniatera, i.&, to reftuiate mattera ariaing in diaeuaaiona 
amongat the member a of the executive Government. It followa from the reoomman- 
datiooa of the Federal Structure Committee, upon which theae propoaala are baaed, 
that the Governor General muat be given powera which will enable him effectively 
to fulfil the reaponsibilitiea entruated to him, whether hia reaponaibUitiea for the 
Beaerved Deparlmcnta or the ''apecial reponaibilitiea” indicated above, if their fulfil- 
ment involvea action normally lying within the fnnetione of the Legtalafure to 
which the Legialature will not agree. The general acherae underlying the propoaala 
ia that, wherever the Governor General’a rcaponaibilitiea for the Beaerved Depart- 
ments, or hia “apecial reaponaibilitios”, are involved, be should be empowered not 
only, as has already been explained, to act without, or, aa the case may be, contrp^ 
to, the advice of hia Ministers, but also to counteract an advene vote of the Legis- 
lature, whether such a vote relates to the paanage of Iraislation or to the appropri- 
ation of funds. It waa ananimoasly agreed, that the Governor General must, in 
some appropriate manner, be grants the necessary powera for this purpose, and 
that the exerciac of these special powera should be expressed iu the Act as being 
restricted to the fulfilment of theae responsibilitiea. There was some difference of 
opinion, however, aa to the precise form which tltcae powon should be expreaaed ^ as 
taking. It waa anggeated that proviaiona in any way closely analogous to the exist- 
ing ^^certification” sectiona of the Government of India Act, namely, Section 67-B, 
which enables the Governor General to aecuro affirmative legislation, and Section 
67-A (7), which enables him to ^restore” rejected or reduced Demands for Grants, 
would be inappropriate under the Constitution now contemplated, and that the ne- 
cessary powera ahould bo so expressed as to involve not an overriding of ihe Legia- 
lature but action taken by the Governor General independently of the Legialature 
on his own initiative and rc8|>onRibility. On the other hand ihe view waa taken 
that it wonld be unfortunate if the Governor General’s power to secure legislative 
enactments otherwise than by the normal process of tho assent of the Ijegisjature 
were so framed as to exclude any right on the part of tho legislature to discuss 
tho terms of such a measure before it was enactod and that the objection to a pro- 
cedure analogous in form to the provisions of Beotion 67>B or Bection 67-A (7) 
would be substantially met if the new Constitution were to make it clear that aueh 
a measure when enacted, is described in terms as a ’^Governor General’s Act”, and 
does not purport to be an Act of ihe Legislature, and that votabie supply which is, 
in fact, obtained otherwise, than with the consent of tho Legislature does not purport 
to have received such assent. 

Notwithstanding this difference as to method, there was a general feeling in 
favour of the provision of powers of this character for use in fulfilment by thr 
Governor General of bis responsibilities for the Reserved Departments and of his 
’^special responsibilities” on the understanding that care would be taken in framing 
the Bill to make it clear that their exercise was the outcome of the Governor 
General’s own initiative and responsibility and would in no way compromise aithw 
the position of his Ministers in their relationship with the Legislature or tho posi- 
tion of the liegislatnre itself. 

12. It was also agreed that for the same purpose it would be necessary to place 
at the disposal of the Governor General powers analogous to the Ordinance-making 
powers to meet temporary emergencies contained in mtion 72 of ihe existing Act. 
Indeed, in addition to such a power to be placed at the disposal of the Governor 
General *’at his discretion” for the express purpose of fulfilling his resjponsibitities for 
a Reserved Department, or for carrying out a “special responsibility”, there waa 
general agi*eemeot that a similar power shonld be placed at the dispoMi of the 
Governor General acting on his Ministera’ advice, Le., at the disposal of the Fedew 
Govemmeot, to meet cases of emergency when the Legislature is not in session, the 
Ordmanoes resulting thereform bdog limitad ia duration to a specified period and 
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ogtiiw«ttoD_lwoBd that period bung mede dependent npoii enbeeqnent ntifi* 
citloo Legulatarv. 

!?•. Fintll]r*,<he Gonference wm maed that the Oooatitation ahonld eootain 
piOfiam rcqnirag the preyioni eaDctien of the Go?ernor General, actinir in hie 
dwereto, to m introduotion of anj Bill affecting a Beeenred Department, or rcU- 
R5S? ^ •“y repealing, amending or affecting any Act or 

Wliimce (ff the Gorernor Gkmeral, enacted in fulfilment of hie pereonal reiponei- 
bnilieiT, rad, in addition to thia r^nirement, that the Gereroor General ohould be 
emponrered, on the linei of the prorieiona of Section 67 (2* A) of the :ezisting Act, 
to pretent tlto diacneeion, or fartner dieeuaaion, of any meaanre the mere maene- 
^n of whieb, in hia judgment ia liable to involfe grave menace to peace and 
tnnoaillity. 


14. It ia pethMM deairable to aammariae very briefly the eeeenoe and effect of 
theae mpoaaia. The intention ia that the apecial powers of the Governor General 
I^perly so described, namely hia power to obtain Icgiaiation and supply without 
the asMnt of the I^slature, will flow from the responsibilities speeiflcally imposed 
npoQ him and be ez^eisable only for the purpose of enabling tboee rtfponsibilitiea 
to be implemented. The responsibilitiee to be imposed on the Governor General by 
tro Ooostitution should be of two kindB*-^Q exclusive responsibility for the adroi- 
the Keaerved Departments, and a ^‘special responsibility” for certain 
defined pnrMscs outside the range of the Beserved Department. On the adminis- 
tration of the^ Reserved Departments Ministers will nave no constitutional right 
to tender advice, though, in practice, they will necessarily be consulted ; uor will 
they have any such right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferr^ 
upon the Governor General for use 'In his discretion.” On all other matters Minia- 
te will be constitutionally entitled to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt 
by the Governor General to be in conflict with oue of his B|>e€ial respoDBibilitioB 
he will be guided by it. If, in fulfilment of bis responsibility for a reserved De- 
partment, or of a special responsibility the Governor General decides that a legisla- 
tive measure or supply to which the legislature will not assent is essential, bis 
special powers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the pro- 
vision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any constitutional 
responsibility for his decision. 


C.-GOVERNORS^ SPECIAL POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.^ As indicaM in paranaph 2 of this Report, the scheme for the Governor 
General’s respouBibilitiM and powers d^cribed above *will be applicable in all r«M- 
peots to the Governor in relation to his Ministers and Legislature, with the follow- 
ing modifications of detail. In the Provinces there wilt be no category exactly oor- 
respondiog to the Reserved Departments of the Governor General, though it may be 
found necessary to make arrangementB somewhat analogous to those involved in 
reservatloa in order to provide for the administration of those area** in certain 
Provinces which, from the primitive nature of their populations and their general 
characteristics^ will have to be excluded from the normal operation of the constitu- 
tion. With this exception, therefore, the Governors’ special powers wiii flow from, 
and be expressed as being required io order to enable them to fulfil their ‘'special 
reponsibilities” only. 

Itl As regards the ''special responsibilities” of the Governors$ these should be 
identjeal with those indicated in the case of the Governor General, save that the 
first item on the list would necessarily be confined in scope to the Province, or any 
p^ toereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor General, to India as a 
whole. But in the case of the Governors, it would be necessary to add to the list 


*Tlie opinion was expressed in this connexion that the Governor General’s 
powers for this purpose should not be so framed as to hamper fr^om in social 
reform. 


tSee also Finueial Safegoaids aeetion. 

iSaidar Tara Singh and Pandit Nanak Chand advocated a special arrangemens 
in the Pnnjab in reUtion to “law and Order.*’ The Minister in charge of that 
•nMeet should be assi s ted a Statutory Board composed of one Hindoi one Sikh, 
?*** MnsleiB : and the GoveroAr •Vmiii h«vA f.hA power of decis i o n in the event 
of diiegieement between toe Minister and the Board, 
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of ‘Imeial mpontibilitiM” ad item relAttofc to the eieeatiOD of order peeied hj 
the Gofemor OenerAl. If the Ooremor Oenenl it to be ehti^, At will be iiplAlii- 
«i kter. with the genertl luperinteodenee of the tetiooe of Gofemon io the ei- 
ereite ci their ^^opeeiAl leipoDiibiiitiei/' And if. At htt aIi^j been pmqpoieil, he to 
hintelj to hAve impoted npon him a **tpee]Ai leeponiibility’’^ for the pmeetkm 
of giAfe meoAce to ptAce And trAnqnillitr thfooghont the coantrj, it loliowe thel 
be matt be in a petition to entnre thtt bit initmetiont to a pro? inetol Governor 
tie Acted upon : end eoDteqnently tbet the Governor mntt be in a poeitton to net 
othenrite tOAn on hit Minittert* tdviee, if tneh tdvioe eonfliett wiui the Governor 
Gencrel’t inttmetioDt. Fintlly, it may be neoetttry to impote npon the Governor 
A '*tpeciAl retpontibility” for the Adminittretion of eertein eicluded Arete, If, end et 
eeemt probebie, the Arrengementt for the AdminitirAiion of eteladed ATtAt Involve 
their elAtaificAtioD into two CAtegoriet, one of which wonid be ptoeed nnder the 
exclntive control of the Governor tod the other made tnbieet to IfinitteriAl control 
bnt with Ao overriding power in the Governor obtained in the manner eipleined 
in earlier paragrapht of thii Report throngh hit '^iDeeial retpontibility.’* 

17. The divieion of legitlative powere between Centre and provincet would no 
longer make Appropriate the eoncentration in the handt of the Governor Generel of 
the power to legialate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial mattert and tUh 
power thonld henceforth be conferred on Qovernore alto, for the doable parpote 
indicated in paragrimh 13 of tbit Report Borne delegatee, however, contidered that 
only the Governor General thonld have the power to i^late by Ordinance. 

18. Finally, the Conference were agreed that in to far at the Governor General 
or A Governor it not eonstitutionally bound to teek Minittert’ advice, or in any 
matter in which being bound to teek their advice, he to anable to aocept it the 
general reqnirementt of constitational theory neeetiitate that hit actione thall be 
aab}ec4 to direction by Hit Majecty’e Government and Parliament and that the 
Oonatitntioo thonld make this poeition clear* In the cate of a Governor the chain 
of reaponoibility mnet neceteariiy include the Governor General. 

19. It ^onid be explained in cooclntion that the recommendationa on thit 
Head of the Agenda have no reference to titnationt where a eomplete breakdown of 
the Oontiitntional machinery hat occurred. It was, however, the nnanimout view 
of the Conference that the Constitution should contain separate provision to meet 
ouch situationt, thonld they unfortunately occur either in a province or in the 
Federation at a whole, whereby ihe Governor General or the Governor, at the cate 
may be, should be given plenary authority to assume all powers that be deema no- 
cetsary for the purpose of carrying on the King’s Government. 

HEAD D. 

G) Report of the Conrasittea on Financial Safeguards 

The Committee was appointed consider the question of Financial Bafegnarda" 
and was constituted as follows ; 

Sir Samuel Hoare (Chairman), I/)rd Irwin, Lord Peel, Lord Reading, Sir Akbtjr 
Hydari, Sir Manubhai Mebtn. Sir Unbcit Carr, Mr. Hidayat Husaain. Sir Cowaaji 
Jchangir, Sir Tej Sapru, Sir Parsbotamdas Thakordaa, Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

1. /The Committee took as the basis of their deliberations paragraph 18 and 19 
of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee and the passaM which 
relates thereto in the subsequent Declaration of Government policv by the Prime 
Minister at the final Plenary ineetiDg of the first session of the Round Table Con- 
ferenoe on the 19th January 1931. The Committee adhere to the principle that no 
room should be left for doubt as to the ability of India to maintaiu her financial 
subility and credit both at home and abroad. 

The Committee examined in somewhat greater detail than was possible at the 
time of th« Second Round Table Conference the implicstiona of the conclnsion in 
paragrapli 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee that “it 
would therefore be necessary to reserve to the Govemor-Oeoeral, io regard to, bud- 
getary arrangements and borrowing, such essential povers as would enable him to 
intervene if methods were being pursued which would In bis opinion seriously pre- 
judice the credit of India in the money markets of the world.” 

2. It was agreed, with one dissentient, that ihe requisite power for the Govct- 
nor-Qeneral could suitidily be obtained by placing upon him by Statute a ‘special 
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RipoDfibility” in financial matters. The terms t? be used in defining this special 
respoDsibility were carefully examined in the Committee. Some took the view Uut 
it was possible to enumerate exhaustively the occasions upon which the special 
powers of the Govemor-Oeneral might have to be exercised. The msiority are un- 
able to accept this view, and are of opinion that the only statntoir description of the 
special responsibility which will serve the essential purpose which all of ns have 
In view is “a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability and credit 

the Federation.” 

As in the ease of other special reponsibilitics of the €k>vernor-€lenera], the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers for the matter committed to their charge will remain unfettered 
and complete unleu and until the Governor-General feels it necessary to exercise 
his powers, his action will be so expressed as to make it clear that his Ministers 
bur no ruponsibility for it. Uoleu occasion arises for the exercise of these 
exceptional powers it will be for the Ministry, and the Ministry alone, to take 
duisions upon such matters as the muns to be used for raising the neewsary 
revenue, for allouting expenditure in the suponsible field, and for the programme 
of external and Internal borrowing. 

It is, moreover, agreed that the Governor-General should not exercise the powers 
in qnution uoleu he is utisfied that failure to use them will uriously endanger 
the financial stahility and credit of the Federation, and the Oommittu suggested that 
this shonld be made clur in the Governor-General -s Instruments of Instructions. 

The Oommittu are also agreed, with one disuotient, that the Governor-General 
should be enabled to ol^o the urvicu of a financial adviser, without executive 
power, to usist him In the discharge of the special ruponsibility referred to 
above. His serviou shonld be .available to the Ministry as well as to the 
Governor-General, but he would be ruponsible to the Governor-General and would 
■be appointed by him in hie discretion and (in casu snbaequent to the first appoint- 
ment), after consultation with Ministers. 

8. It hu always been contemplated that the budget should include certain 
items of expeaditure which are declared by Statute to he non-votable, for example, 
chargu in rupeet of reurved departments and the service of the debt. The 
Oommittu endoru this principle. 

4. Ihc Oommittu sgreu witfi the recommendation in paragraph 18 of the 
Bsoond Beport of the Federal Structure Oommittu that efforts snould be made to 
erute, on sure foundations and Iru from any political influence, and as early aa 
may be possible, a Reserve Bank which would be entrusted with the management 
of cariency and exchange. The ComrniUu are of the opinion that the propouls 
to be submitted to Parliament should be based on the assumption that such a 
Ruerve Bank would hove been cruted prior to the iiiauguratiou of the F deral 
OonstitutioB, and recommend that steps should be taken to introduce into the 
Indian Legislature a Reserve Bank Bill conceived on the above linu as soon as 
is pouible. -Certain requirements must be satisfied before the Reserve Bank could 
atari operatiooa with a reasonable chanu of succusfully establishing itself ; in 
particular, that the Indian budgetary position should be assured, that the existing 
short-terms debt both in Loodon and in India should be substantially reduced, 
that adequate ruervu should have buo accumulated and that Indians normal 
export surplus should have been restored. The Committee recognise that some 
of these matters are beyond the control of governments but have been assured by 
the Seereta» of State that, so far as is within his power and that of the Govern- 
ment of Indlia, a policy which aims at the earliest pomible realisation of the 
conditions required for the establishmeot of tbe Bank will be pursued. 

The Secretary of State undertook that representative Indian opinion would bo 
consulted in the preparation of proposals xor tbe establishment of the Reserve 
Bank including those relating to the reserves. 

8. In tbe existing states of financial ano economic crisis throughout the world, 
St is impossibid-at this moment to predict a definite date by which the Reserve 
Bank will have been launched. In paragraph 20 of the second report of the 
Federal Structure Committee it was contemplated that if the eBUblishinent of the 
Beserve Bank was unavoidably delayed, some special temporary powers might be 
given to the Governor-General to control monetary policy and currency pending 
tlm establishment of the Beserve Bank. The Committee were informed that His 
Majesty’s Govomment had carefully examined the poMibility of framing special 
provisiona to this end, but that none of the measures which luul beeu sumsted 
noahi have been eatiitfietory from the point of view both of the reeponelbiuty of 
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the Fedenl Mioiatry and of the maintenance of India's credit ; and it ia impor- 
tant to remember that the maiatenanoc of India's credit ia itself one of the essen- 
tial pre-requiaitM of the saccessfiil establishment of a Reserre Bank. The 
CSommittec accordingly hare proceeded on the basis that the propoeals to be snb- 
mitted to Parliament would be framed on the assumption that tne Rcserre Bank 
will be in successfal operation by the time that it is possible to inaugurate the 
Federation. 

The Committee recognise that Indian opinion may well eipect some indioation 
as to the course to be followed if eircumstanes should arise in which, while all 
other conditions for the inauguration of the Federation hare* been satisfied, some 
obstacles remain in the way of the successful establishment of the Bank. The 
Committee hare been assured by the Secretary of State that in this erent His 
Majesty's Government would consult representatives of Indian opinion regarding 
the course to be adopted in the face of this paticular difficulty. 

It ia on the basis of this assurance by the Secretary of State that some members 
of the Committee have been able to accept this part of the Report, and they reserve 
their right to reconsider their whole position should delay in the establishment of 
the Banc seem likely to result in postponement of the inauguration of the Federation. 

6l Paragraph 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
laid down t^t “provision should be made requiring the Governor-General s pre- 
vious sanction to the introduction of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or 
Coinage Acts”. The majority of the Committee endorse this recommendation. It 
necessarily follows that this condition will apply to any provisions which mav be 
contained in the Reserve Bank Act itself laying down the conditions with which 
the Bank haa to comply in the management of currency and eicbange. 

7. The Committee are conscioui of the difficulty in any country of recon- 
ciling^ the introduction of far-reaching constitutional changes, necessarily 
affecting finance with the highly important requisite that the confidence of world 
markets and of the investor in future financial stability should be maintained. 
They believe that the Ministry of the future Federation will pursue a course of 
financial prudence and that the Federation will rapidly establish an independent 
credit of a high class. Though, in the future as in tne past, it will naturally be 
the aim to obtain internally, so far as possible, such Joan funds as may be required, 
India will doubtless find it necessary to develop a credit that will enalde her also 
to appeal with confidence to external markets. The provisions outlined in this 
Report are accordingly designed to afford India an assured prospect of |maifitaining 
the coufidence of the investment market. Assuming that a priiucnt financial policy 
fs pursued by the Federation, the Committee feel that there will be no need to call 
the proposed special safeguards into operation. Their existence should, however, 
afford reasfiuraoce to the investing public at a time when far-reaching developments 
in the political and financial sphere are being introduced. 

The Conference noted the Report of the Committee on Financial Safeguards 
after the following points had been raised 

Mr, Jayakar found difficulty in accepting any provision which seemed to confer 
on the Governor-General a special responsibility in regard to Finance beyond the 
mere protection of the security of investors and the HSKuranco of sufficient funds 
for the administration of his special subjects. He also feared tliat the propoacd 
financial adviser might become a rival of the Finance Minister, and that the inntign- 
ration of the Federation might be seriously delayed if it depended on the creation 
of a Reserve Bank. 

HEAD D. 

(ii) Report of the Committoe on Commercial Safeguards 

The Committee was appointed “to consider tbe question of commercial safe- 
guards” and was constituted as follows 

Lord Reading (Chairman). Lord Irwin, Mr. Butl«T. Lord IVcI. Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Sir Manubhat Mehta. I»r. Am’-edkar. Sir Hubert Carr, Mr, Midayat UiinHuin, 
Sir Oowasji Jehangir. Sir Tej Sapni. Sir P. Thakurdas. Mr. ZifrnMu Khan. 

The Committee proceeded nptui the basis of parugrapJis 1O-20 of the Federal 
Structure -Committee’s Fourih. which represenis the gciierul eonclnsions 

reached upon this subject, uftf?r niucii discu-ssiou and negotiation, at the previous 
sessioDB of the Round Xabie Conference. 
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Ite imAtioiM of noonnendad b; the Ectenel Otpital Oonmittae. It 

mud, of eouN, be t qaeebon of fiot whether the pnrpeae of the lobtidy or the 
impoMtto of iMrtioalw eonditioii, thongb not diMrimiontory in fwru, in fnet 
inlenM to pennliie portieolar intemts ; and the Goremor-Ciaw^ or Goretnor, 
Of the OtMirtoy ai the cate may be, would ha?e to form a judgmeot ou thia 
qneitioo in deeidiD|; whether a propoaed measure was or was not discriminatory. 

6. The Oommittee's proposals are based upon a ooofiotion of the desirability 
of msintaininii; nnimpairea under the changed conditions which will result from 
the new constitution that partnership between India and the United lUngdom with 
which the prosperitT of both countries is bound up ; and they are confident that 
the proceedings and policies of the future Indian Qorernments will be informed 
by a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill which will render it unnecessary to 
call in to play the proTisions of the Constitution to be framed on this matter. 

The Conference noted the Report of the Committee on Commercial Bafoguaids 
after the following points had been raised t— 

Dr, Ambedkar preferred the method of a “convention'* scheduled to the constitu- 
tion rather than clauses in the constitution limiting the powers of the 
legislatures. 

Mr, Jayakar, although accepting the principle that there should be no discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, attached great importance to not preventing the future 
governments and legislatures from adopting special measures to foster key industries 
or infant industries. 

Mr, Mudaliyar with reference to the penultimate sentence of panmraph 3, 
stressed the importance of not creating a situation in which the hands of the 
Medical Council in India would be weakened in reaching a suitable agreement with 
the General Medical Council. 

!Zh« Seereiary of 8taU for India undertook to do his utmost to secure that 
a suitable agreement was reached before the new constitution came into force. 

HEAD E. 

Defence 

(1) The discussions proceed on the basis a||;reed to In the two previous Conftoences 
that Defence should be reserved for administration by the Governor-General u 
representing the Crown. At the same time His Maimty’s Government undertook to 
consider ^iJiether the principle enunciated by the Defence sub-Cpmmittee of the 
first Conference, that “With the development of the new political structure in India 
the defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
people, and not of the British Government aloue”, could not be reaffirmed in a 
manner that would bring it into relation with the new Constitution itself. It was 
also recognised that the future Inaian Legislature should have at any rate no less 
latitude of discussion in the sphere of Defence than the present. 

(2) The suggestion was made that the Governor-Oenerars representative who 
is to act aa D&nce Member should be selected from Members of the Legisiatnre 
representing British India or the Indian States, and further that he should ha 
trmted as a member ' of the Federal Cabinet though not made dependent for his 
position on' the support of the Legislature. It was argued that he could thus 
maintain a closer contact than could be otherwise secured between the Governor- 
General and representative political opinion in the sphere of Defence administration. 
Opinion was, however, divided ; and other speakers referred to the difficult of 
harmonising the position ' of the Defence Member with that of a Member of the 
I^islature depenaent on the votes of his constituents, and also that of making 
him a party to decisions of the Federal Cabinet while oe could not share their 
responsibility nor could they share his. His Majesty’s Government expressed their 

S rmerence for adhering to the conclusion previously recorded that the Defence 
[ember should be appoint^ at the unfettered discretion of the Governor-General 
since this in their view would preserve the assential responsibility of the Governor- 
General while it would not rule out the possibility of selection froni the L^islature, 
supposing that on occasion the individual best suited for the post in the Governor- 
Graeral’s opinion was a Member of the Legislature. ^ ^ , , 

t3) The Conference discussed what arrangements should be adopted to wable 
the Governor-General to obtain supplies for Defence purposes without plaelng 
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limitatioDi apon his responsibility for the snhjeet. Two alternative schemes were 
pat forward by certain Delegpttes ; either that Defence expenditure should be fixed 
by a contract system for a term of yean, and that the amount so fixed should be 
settled as far as possible by agreement on each occasion with the Legislature ; or 
that Defence expenditure should remain non-?otabIe but that there should be a 
STstem of close consultation between the Gevemor-Gksnerars immediate Advisers on 
the one hand and the leading Federal Ministers on the other, before the Military 
Estimates were sabmitted to the Gk>vemor-Gkneral for his final approval and for 
presentation to the Legislature. A preference was manifested for the latter alter- 
native : and it was fumer suggested that there should be a statutory obligation 
upon the Qovernor-Qeneral to consult the leading Federal Ministers in the manner 
indicated. A proposal was also made that, failing a scheme of this kind, the 
Defence Budget should be made votabie bj the Federal Legislature, subject to power 
of restoration by the Governor-General. Hit Majesty’s Govern men t felt that a 
statutoij obligation of consultation could sot but obscure the distinction between the 
responsibilities of the Governor-General and those of the Federal Ministers ; but 
they associated themselves with the view that joint consultation in ibis matter was 
highly desirable in itself and ought in the ordinary coarse to become a regular 
feature of the working of the new Constitution. They were ready, therefore, to 
couaidcr any suitable method of formally affirming the desirability of joint consulta- 
tion, such ss the inclusion of some reference to tbt principle in the Governor-Gcnerars 
Instrument of Instructions and further to consider how an affirmation in this form 
could be brought iuto direct relation with the Act itself. 

(4) It was suggested that the importance of rapid progress with Indianisation 
in the Army should be affirmed in some similar form ; and the proposals was also 
made that a comprehensive programme of Indianisation should 1 h laid down. As 
regards the latter, the objcciion was made that the immediate fixation of a final 
programme, extending as it roust over a considerable period, would almost certainly 
necessitate an extra degree of caution, and that the rate of progress eveu from the 
be|(inning might thus be unnecessarily retarded. The view was stated on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government that the pace of Indianisation must continue to be regulated 
by stages, while it was pointed out that a programme of Indianisation already exists 
which extends much further than the previous stage and looks forward to still greater 
developments in future. They cxpre8si*d their sympathy with the suggestiou that 
some means should be adopted of affirming the importance of the subject. In 
this connection reference was made to the fact that the question of the strength 
of British troops in India had been brought under expert investigation as recom- 
mended by the Defence sub-Committcc of the First Conference, and was at present 
under consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 

It was suggested in some quarters for consideration that in recruit meet for the 
Defence Forces no distinction should be made between what have been termed the 
martial and the nou-martial classes. 

(5) There was some discussion on the possibility of giving the I..egislature a 
voice in the employment of the Indian Army outside the limits of India. On ana- 
lysis, it appeared to be implicit in the Beservation of Defence that the Qoveroor- 
wneral must be solely rcspoiisibie for all measures which he judges to be required 
in the interests of India within the sphere of Defence, whether or not these might 
on occasions involve the employment of Indian Forces outside the actual limits of 
India. The general conclusion was that His Majesty’s Government should consider 
how far the Legislature might appropriately bo given a voice as to the ^onn of 
Indian Forces to the Imiierial Governmeoo on occasions when the interests of India 
within the sphere of Defence were uot involved. 

HEAD F. 

Reports of tlie Federal Finance Committee and the Indian Stales Enquiry 
Committee (Financial). Federal Finance. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL FINANCE COMMITIEE. 

The Committee was appointed **io consider the question of Tederp.! Fin.snce’ in 
the light of the Percy Repoit, Davidson Report, and suggestions in tho ^ec-re^ary 
of State’# Btatemait of 6th D*?cemiKr lP3w'*, and was consiiiuted as fellows 
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Lord Fed (Ohainnan), Mr. Dtfidaon. Mr. Bailer, Lord Lothiaa, Bao Bahadar 
Erishnama Chari, Sir Akbar HTdari, Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir Manubbai Mehta, Sir 
Hubert Oarr, Mr. Ohuznari, Sir Cowaojt Jehaonr, Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
Mr. Mudaliyar. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdaa. 

1. One eaaential feature of the nneral aeheme of federal finaoce outlioed by the 
sob-Oommittee of the Second Bound Table Conference presided orer by Lord Peel, 
namely, the transfer to the Proyinoes of almost the whole of the proeeras of taaes 
on income (other than corporation tax), has subsequently been criticised on the 
ground that it jeopardises the solvency of the Federation by depriving It of adequate 
access to revenue from direct taxation. The mutual financial rdations of the 
Federation and the Proyinces would also remain uncertain and perhaps discordant 
if the countervailing contributions from the Provinces to the Feaeration, originally 
proposed for a term of years, could not be extinguished in accordance with a 
definite programme. The view of the Percy Committee was that no definite time 
limit could be fixed for the abolition of contributions of such magnitude. A far- 
ther difficulty revealed by the Percy Committee is that, even on the basis of esti- 
mates which assume a substantial economic recovery, certain Provinces might be left 
in deficit, some possibly in permanent deficit, even if a full sbaze in taxes on 
income could be handed over to them. 

2. The aims which wo have kept in view may be summarised as follows : to 
provide that all Provinces may start with a reasonable chance of balancing 
their budgets ; to afford them the prospect of revenue sufficiently elastic 
for subsequent development ; to assure the solvency of the Federation : and to 
ensure that, after an initial period, the federal sources of revenue shall be derived 
from British India and the States alike. The achievement of all these objects 
is a task of extreme difficulty, especially at a time of great financial stringency. 
Nevertheless, the scheme set out in the following paragraphs seems to afford a pro- 
mising line of approach. We are in general agreement as to its main principles and, 
subject to a satisfactory settlement of the two important factors referred to in para- 
graphs 4 and 6 below, consider that it offers the prospect of a solution. 

5. As the basis of the scheme we envisage a two-fold division of the proceeds 
of taxes on income into shares which would be assigned, as a permanent constitu- 
tional arrangement, to the Federal Government and the Provinces respectively. 

4. The Federal Government would be entitled to a share based on the proceeds 
of heads of tax which are not derived solely from residents in British Inaia. We 
have in mind such heads as corporation tax, tax on Federal officers, tax in Federal 
Areas, tax on Government of India securities, and tax on the incomes of persons 
not resident in British India. We recognise that the exact content of the list re- 
quires detailed investigation and definition by those familial with the income-tax 
system, and farther that in practice it may not be possible to isolate the yield of 
some of the heads. It may therefore be necessary, and from the administrative point 
of view it would in any case appear advantageous, to define at least a portion ot the 
federal share as a percentage of the total yield. These problems, wo suggest, should 
form the subject of immediate examination. It is obvious also that some assumptions 
will have to be made as to the yield of the various heads of tax. In the meaptime 
we have proceeded on the basis that the five heads quoted above should be perma- 
net tly federal, and that their yield would be crores out of the sum of 
crores estimated by the Percy Committee to be the normal net revenue from taxes 
on income. On these estimates unfortunately, we are unable to report that the 
scheme is acceptable to all of us. The success of the scheme in practice and its 
virtue in theory depend very largely on the prospective amount of revenue which 
would be secured to the Federal Government : and, while the representatives of 
British India are not prepared to go beyond a sum of about 5 crores, the States’ 
representatives maintain tnat it should not be less than 8^ crores. It is only on 
the assumption that a share in taxes on income estimated to yield at the outset a 
minimum of 8 )( crores is secured to the Federal Government that the States’ 
representatives have agreed to assume the burden of corporation tax as explained in 
paragrwh 8 below. 

5. The whole of the remaining proceeds from taxes on income would be assigned 
to the Provinces, though their actual receipts might bo limited by certain demands 
of the Federation presently to be proposed. We contemplate that the basis upon 
which the sum actually available for distribution should be divided among the 
Provinces would be laid down under the constitution, and generally speaking we 
are disposed to regard the proposals in paragraps 74 and 75 of the Percy Beport 
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•• miUbl^ Theie propoitlf, bowettfi xeqnire re-omminaikm In the Ikiit of our 
pnient tebeme, ana we xeepgniee that aome mo^fleation may be deeiiabuT 

6. In ordw to enenre the oolTeooy ol the Federal Gofemment nntil the eziatinc 
aboormal eonditiona hare passed and snffioient time has elapsed for the defdopment 
of new aonrwa of reienne, it is proposed that, ont of the profineial share of taxes 

inoomeii^e Federal Gofsrnment shonld retain a block amonnt lor a period of 
X years* This amonnt would be dedneted by the Federal OoTernment from the 
t^ net yield attribntable to the Proflnces before any distribntion took plaM. In 
this oonneetion, however, some Deleattes wish 'to state that, in their opinion, the 
Ksnlt as Mtween the Prorineea woold be inequiteble since, in effect, ea^ Profinoe 
would make a special contribution to the Federation in proportion to its indifidual 
MSTM of income*tax. They consider that the profincial shm of taxes on income 
shonld first be distributed, and that contribntions shonld then be ti^en back on 
Mme basis yet to be determined. Delegates from Bengal and Bombay are particn- 
Imly emphatic on this point. As regards the amonnt to be allotted to the Federal 
Gofernment, we are agreed that it shonld initially be sufficient to bslsnee the 
federal bud^t at the ontset, and it would therefore hare to be determined shortly 
before the fnaugnration of the new constitution. In the determination of this 
amonnt, the Profinoial Goremments and the Goremment of India should, of 
conrssL be closely usoeiated. Many members of the Committee consider that, in 
Tiew of the high lerel of military expenditure, the possibility of reducing such ex- 
pe^iture shonld be closely examinea in determining the initial federal deficit. In- 
dm, some members go farther, msintalning that the problem of a federal deficit 
might be entirely eliminated by rery snbstantial rednotion in expenditnre under 
fhis head, and referring particularly to Sir Walter Layton’s remarn on the subject 
in Vol. II, para 248 ox the Statutory Commission’s Report On the question 
whether the initial amount should continue in full for entire period of X years 
we do not express final opinion, but on Uie whole we think it might be 
better to diside that period into two parts. On this basis, the amonnt 
would be fixed for a number of years and would then be gradnally reduced 
to xero, on a scale provided under the constitution, daring the remainder 
of iff period of X years. As regards the duration of this period, we are 
unable to report agreement. The States’ representatives consider that the minimum 
p^od should be ten years, divided into two parts of at least five years each if the 
alternative proposal just mentioned were adopted. The British India representatives 
would limit X to four or five years, divide, if necessary, into parts of two (or 
three) and two years. There is agreement that if, during the initial period, the 
federal budget showed a prospect of a continuing surplus, relief to the Prorinces 
and States which make special contributions to federal resources, whether (tireot 
or indirect, ought to have priority over remission of taxation. 

7. In this connection we note that, if any scheme on the above lines were adop- 
ted, the references in the Davidson Report to ’Trovincial Cootributions” should oe 
construed as applying to thr block amount retained by the Federal Government 
from the Provinces (vide paragraph 26 below). 

8. We also note that, provided a satisfactory yield from taxes on income is 
permanently assigned to the Federation, the States^ representatives agree to assume 
liability for corporation tax on the expiration of the period of X years, subject to 
the understandimt that, assessment of the tax on the companies in a State haTtng 
been made, the State may raise the amonnt due to the federal fisc by any method 
it may choose, and not necessarily by the actual levy of that tax. 

0. In addition to the normal powers ct the Federal Government, we also 
eontemplat^ as sn lateral part of the scheme, special powers designed to meet 
such a aitnation as might arise if the federal budget, initially balanced by fhe 
amount xetaiued from the Ptovinoea, failed to remain balanoM despite increased 
taxation upon existing sources and the development of new eourcea of revenue 
ptfmanentiy allocated to the Federation. It is implicit in the scheme that the 
Federal Government shonld do its utmost to develop its permanent resouxeea from 
the outset. It is aeooxdingly proposed that, so far as British India is ooneem^, 
the Federal Government ahottld have power to levy, for its own purposes, addi- 
tional tax on the heads of income-tax xiermanenlly assigned to the Proviocea. (In 
practice, of eoutae. it would eimultaueously raise the rates of tax on iu own 
eoneaponding heads.) Whenever this was done, the Federal Government would 
also levy proportionate oontribatioos on a determined basis (for example, that 
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•iiggeited for a somewhat similar pnrpose in panmph 113 of the Perej Report) 
from such Slates as prefer not to come into a feoernl income-tax. 

10. Most of us are aftreed that, independently of ths scheme described above, 
each Province individually shonld have a right of sur-tax upon the personal tax 
levied on its inhabitants under the heads permanently allocated to the Provinces, 
snbjeet to a maximum of 12)4 per cent of the tax centrally imposed. This surtax, 
like all other taxes on income, would be collected by federal agency. Some 
members, on the other hand, um that a provincial right of the nature would not 
only offend against the general amirability of uniformity in rates throughout India, 
but would affect the reserve of taxable capacity available to the Federal Govern- 
ment in times of emergeney. 

11. As regards legislative procedure, we propose that the legislation for cor- 
poration tax and for the exercise of the special powers proposed in paragraph 9 
above should be entirely federal. Legisiaiton for the rares of provincial .surtax 
would be entirely provincial. All other legislntion for the imposition of taxes on 
income, whether affecting the basis of assessment or the rate of tax, would be uni- 
form, and would be effected by the Federal Legislature with the leave of the 
Governor-General mven after consultation with a council of representatives of the 
Units and of the Federal Government. 

IS. While it is essential to ensure the solvency of the Federal Government and 
an equitable distribution of burdens among the partners in federation, wc recognise 
also that provincial solvency must be secured if the Provinces are to function 
successfully. At the same time, we arc faced with the insuperable difficulty that 
financial conditions for some time do not seem likely to permit any general dis- 
tribution of revenues which would automatically bring all Provinces on to a 
solvent basis, and that some of them might even be iti permanent deficit. Wo 
propose, accordingly, that any proved cases of deficit Provinces (whether already 
constituted or newly created) should be met 1^ subventions from the Centre on 
certain conditions. (The special cases of &ngal, Sind and the North-West 
Frontier Province are referred to in the succeeding paragraphs, and the probable 
needs of Orissa are set out in the Secretary of State’s statement printed as an 
Appendix to this Report.) We consider that there should be an enquiry shortly 
before the new order is inaugurated in the Provinces, as a result of which the 
amount of any subvention, where necessary, ana its duration (if only required for 
a limited period) would be final, as periodic revision could not fail to react on 
constitutional iodependence and fiuaucial responsibility. We contemplate that the 
amount would be only just sufficient to enable a Province exactly to balance its 
budget on a basis of providing for bare necessities. Further, the total sum invol- 
ved for all the Provinces ccncerned should be manageable in size and not such 
as to affect materially the resources which can bo made available to the other 
Provinces. We do not at the present stage give an opinion as to whether any 
particular subvention should be constant and permanent, or constant and term- 
inating after a stated period of years, or constant for a term of years and then 
diminishing over a period. This must depend largely on the prospects of ex- 
panding revenue in a Province, and the enquiry which established the necessity 
of a subvention should also be directed to the conditions of its grant. As regards 
the source from which subventions to deficit Provinces should be derived, the re- 
presentatives of the States feel strongly that, except in the case of the North-West 
Frontier Province, they should form a charge on revenue derived from provincial 
heads of income-tax after the period of X years. The British India representatives, 
on the other hand, maintain that the charge would be properly federal after the 
period of X years in virtue of the amount of income-tax assigned permanently to 
Federal Government under the sckcine suggested in the earlier paragraphs of 
this Report. 

13. Tn the case of Bengal, we recognise that the difficulties arising from 
the present distribution of resources arc exceptional, and we sugg^t that 
they might perhaps be met by according to the Province aome share in 
the revenue from jute. We ewe no (Mfinite propMal as to tie form 
whi^ this share should take as the question requirss techuieal examination. A sug- 
gestion, however, which appears to some of us to afford a possible expedient is that 
the exj^rt duty on manulacinred jute might be removed, and a , central exmse oo 
such jute imposed* to be distributed to tfi Provinces in which it is levied. A do- 
Tioe of this fond would apparently orereame the seriona dUBonlties likely to ar se 
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IroiB giving any anthority other than the Federal Oovemment the power to impoae 
export dntiee, or proTidiog that a portion of the proceeds of any export duty ahonld 
be assigned to a rroviooe. The delegates from Bengal, however, view this saggeation 
with strong disfavour. They consider that the deficit position of Bengal should pro- 
perly be monopoly of the mvince. In their view, the whole proceeds of that duty 
should be alletted to the Province, though, for the period of X years defined above, 
half the proceeds might be given to the Federal Government. 

14. Bind is in a special position in that careful investigations have already been 
made which show that it will be heavily in deficit for a considerable number of 
years, but that a surplus may eventually be expected to emerge The whole finan- 
cial outlook of the Province depends upon the Bukknr Barrage. In this ease it 
is suggested that there should be subventions from the Federal Government on a pre- 
determined programme. (Some indication of the magnitude of the sums likely to 
be involved is worded by the Secretary of State’s statement of 6th December, prin- 
ted in the Appendix to this Report) We also consider that, in view of the financial 
importance of efficient administration of the Barrage, the Governor of the Province 
might be given special supervisory powers in relation to its ^administration. Some 
members wish to point out that the grant of subvention to Sind in order to enable 
its separation constitutes a departure from what, in their judgment, was the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Sind sub-Gommittee of the first Round Table Conference. 

15. A subvention will, of course, continue to be re^iuired for the North-West 
Frontier Province. In order to develop a sense of financial responsibility, we consider 
that the amount of the subvention should be fixed both initially and on the occa- 
sion of each revision for as long a period as may be found possible. 

16. We ^ee generally with the proposals of the Percy Committee in Chapter 
VI of their Report, subject to siich modifications as may be required by the schme 
te the allocation of taxes on in.come outlined above. 

17. In regard to the list of ‘^taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subject 
to a rijght of federal surcharge”, we contemplate that all legislation should be unuer- 
taken bythe Federal Legislature. 

18. We feel that, if the lists of sources of revenue which it is proposed to insert 
in the constitution are carefully drafted, the problem of residuary powers of taxa- 
tion will be reduced to small dimensions. Nevertheless, we consider that some pro- 
vision for residuary powers is required, and we recommended that they should vest 
in the Units subject to the condition that .the levy of a tax shall not directly pre- 
judice a federal source of revenue. 

19. We contemplate that the special powers, with which we have proposed in 
paragraph 9 above to invest the Federal Government, should ordinarily suffice to 
obviate the necessity of emergency contributions such as were proposed in section 
2l of Lord Peel’s Report, 1931. Nevertheless, we think it may still be desirable to 
provide in the constitution for such contributions, and we support the proposals of 
Uie Percy Report (paragraphs 112 and 113^ as regards both the definiuon of the 
circumstances in which they should be levied and the basis of their assessment, 
except that we prefer in the ease of a war emergency that it should rest with the 
Rulers of the States, as heretofore, to place their resources freely at the disposal of 
the Crown. 

20. We agree generally with the recommendations of the Percy Committee in 
paragraphs 117 and 118 oi their Report aa to the limits within which the Units 
ahonld exercise powers of borrowing and the machinery required in this connection. 

81. We doubt, on the other hand, whether the proposal in section 22 of Lord 
^el*s Report, 1931, that future federal loans should be secured on the reveonee of 
the Pfovineee ts well ae of the Federal Government, would really be efiective. On 
the whole, we cousider that it would be advaatageous clearly to base the seenrity 
lor future federal loana on the revenues of the Federal Government only. The pre- 
lederatkm debt, of oouiae^ will ooutloue to be secured on ’’the revenues of India.” 

22. We have oonaidered the adjai^euts which will be required to enable 
individual Btatea to enter the Federation, on the beeis of the general financial 
aeheme, taking aa ita leading aaauipption that in an ideal ayetem of federal finance 
all Fadteial Unite would ooiitribnte ou a uniform and equitable basis to the federal 
Nionmi. It is geneially agreed that the terms of entry of the States into ledera- 
tloB should, as Ito as possiSlo, entail the gradual dimination of cootributioDS of a 
iposial ehanoter (oash oontribatioos or oousd torritoriso) by csrtain Btatoi to tho 
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faK>ore«i of the Federal GoYemmeot, and the disappearanee of the immunitiei or 
priril^ea of oertain States in respect of certain h<^s of federal revenue (lea 
euatoms, salt, posts and telegraphs). 

as. To effect the necessary adjaslments, separate agreements vrouH require to be 
made, before the entry of the States into federation, with those now contributing 
iu cash, or which contributed in the past by cession of territory for defence, and 
also with those now enjoying immunities or privileges in respect of specific heads 
of federal revenue. We endorse the recommendation of the Davidson Committee 
that the separate settlement for each State affected should bo made by means of a 
balance-sheet setting off credits (in respect of cash contributions snd ceded terri- 
tories) against the value of any privilege or immunity enjoyed by the State. We 
aW accept as a basis the plan proposed in paragraphs ^43 and 444 of the 
Datddson Report. 

24. We have not felt it to be a part of our duty to investigate the correetneiB 
of the details as regards existing contribations and immunities or privileges 
appended to the Davidson Report. Some qucstioTi has been raised as to whether 
certain immunities should rank for the adjustments proposed, in view of the 
nature of the consideration which certain States have agreed to pay and are stil[ 
paying for them. In this connection we note the caution in paragraph 13 of than 
Report as to the need for verification of the details in the Report, and we aasumt 
that the general principles accepted in the foregoing paragraph would be applied 
with due regard to the circumstances iu which the contributions and immunities of 
individual Biatos originated. 

25. On the assumption that the method of adjustment with the States will be 
as above described, the nature of the settlenacnt, in respect on the one band of 
coutributioDB and on (he other of immunities and privileges, requires to be 
considered in some greater detail. 

26. We are strongly of opinion that the present cash contributions of unequal 
incidence, paid by certain States, contravene the fundamental principle that 
contributions to fraeral revenues should be on a uniform and equitable baaia ; and 
we endorse the view of the Davidson Committee that there is no permanent place 
for such exceptional and unequal contributions in a system of federal finance. 
Wc accordingly reromroeod that, generally speaking, these contributions should be 
extinguished, not later than the expiry of the period of 10 years provided for in 
paragraph 6 above : and, in case this period should be protracted longer than is 
expected, that a moiety should cease to be paid at the latest in ten years from 
the date of federation, and the whole within twenty years. Some of us would favour 
the immediate extinction of the cash contributions, but the general view is that, 
during the period of ten years, the entire sacrifice of this source of federal revenue 
would' not be practicable. At the same time, it is the view of all of ue that any 
cash cootributicoB which are continued during the period of ten years must be 
taken in redaction of any contribution under paragraphs 9 and 19 of this Report 
which Ihe States may be called upon to make during that period. 

27. We have taken note of the view of the Davidson Committee in paragraph 
95 of their Report that the tributes and cessions of territory for defence have, for 
the most part, a common origin. We therefore accept their view that States which 
in the past have ceded territory in return for protection are entitled, equally with 
States DOW paying cash conlrioutions, to some form of relief. Most of us agree with 
the eonclasioD of the Davidson Committee that the net value of the territories at 
the time of ceeeion conetitotee that fairest basis for calculating the relief to be 
granted when such relief is deeired by a State. Tbie, however, asenmes that 
retroceseion of the territories in question, or foiling retrocession an exchange of 
territories in favour of the States concerned, is not found to be a practicable 
alternative. Credits in respect of ceded territories ekould rank for adJuatineDt 
pars pa9iu with endiia in respect of caeb contributione. 

28. We fully endorse the view of the Davideou Committee ^t inter-State 
tributes are anti-federal, and we view with approval the suggestion that these 
tributes ehonld disappear, or be replaced by , eome fonnal token. In any we 
recommend that the Government of India might explore, lu eoneultatlon wiu tm 
States eoDoemed, whethn the relief in respect ’of ceded territories, propt^ 
preeedbg paragraph, should be reduced pro ianto by the amount of any fofor-yate 
tribute vetainM by a State wldeh haa a claim to leluif in -feapeet of ceded tenitovy 
or tribnteu 

66 
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2S. Tnning to the qneeUon of the inmnniliee and priTilegee, greet and emali, 
which Are enjoyed nameroas StnteCt and of which the natare and Talae is 
indicated in the Dsfidson Report and its Appendices, we would reiterate the Tiew 
Uiat the entry of each State into the Federation should, as far as possible, result 
in its assuming liability for an equitable portion of federal expenditure. Nefer- 
theless, we agree with the couclusion of the Daeidson Committee that, where a 
State enjoys prifileges or immunities the value of which is not off-set by any 
special contribution, that State most retain the balance in its favour, in whole or 
in part, on iM entry into the Federation. 

3(X In the case of salt, we note, with approval the suggestion in paragrajdis 
290-232 of the Davidson Report that restrictions upon the marleting of salt manu- 
factured in Kathiawar might be removed. We assume, however, that the change 
recommended would require the agreement of the States concernea before it could 
be brought into effect in regard to any of them. 

31. In the case of sea customs, wc note that the present annual value of the 
immunities enjoyed by fourteen Maritime States amounts to over 1,80 lakhs, and 
we recommenaed that the question of extinguishiog these immunities by compensa- 
iioD should be left over for consideration aner the Federation comes into being. 
Meantime, however, our general view is that the possession by certain States of an 
immunity which prevents other States or Provinces from making their full contri- 
butions to the Federation, is contrary to federal principles. The existing treaties 
and agreements must be fully observed and no change made in them without the 
eonMot of the States concerned. But we recommena chat Maritime States should 
retain at the most not more than the value of the duties on goods imported through 
their ports for consumption by their own subjects. 

32. Numerous other important questions are raised in the Davidson Report, deci- 
sions on which must necessarily affect the adjustments to be made with individual 
States. We have thought it best to confine ourselves to the broader questions of 
principle affecting financial settlements with the States generally. We recommend 
that the conclusions reached on these basic questions should be applied to the 
examination of the further questions raised in the Davidson Report which is re- 
quired before settlements with individual States can be effected. 


APPENDIX 

Ahairact of the Secretary of State's statement to the Oonferenee 
on 6th, December 1932 

The problems of federal finance have already been considered by two OoramittoM, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel and Lord Eustace Percy. Within the limits 
of their terms of reference, no two committees could have produced more valuable 
reports. But certain facts have emerged, both from the Committees’ enquiries and 
from the events of the last twelve months, that necessitate a review of the problem 
from a rather wider angle than that from which the Peel and Percy Committees 
investigated it. 

For example, the Peel Committee based its main recommendations upon the 
assignment or income-tax to the Provinces, with countervailing provincial contribu- 
tions to the Centre for a definite period of ten or fifteen years. The Percy Com- 
mittee, when they went into this question, found that no time limit could safely 

g ut at the end of which the provincial contributiens should come to an end. This 
I an important consideration and roust be taken iuto account. A good many dele- 
gates were originally prepared to accept provincial contributions for a limited time ,* 
but DOW it appears that these provincial contributions might have to coniioue indefi- 
nitely. rhe rather unfortunate history of provincial coutributions under the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms must be kept in mind. Provincial contributions are at 
beat a bad and rather dangerous expedient, and it seems a very serious step for the 
Oonferenoe to decide upon a aeheme of finance with these proviucial contributioos lor 
an iodefiuite period. 

Agmu, the Percy Committee showed that if affairs go well there may be just 
enough money to go ronnd ; but they certainly did not take the view that there ia 
enough money to go round at preaent. They based their recommendations upon the 
hope that then wul be a world reoorery. that commodity pricea will go np, and 
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that the fintDcee of the Federal end Provincial Ooveromenta will be aubsUntialW 
"better tliaii th^ are now. Rffrrctfully, however, it mnet be reoofrniaed that tte 
position to-day is not subsUntiaily better from the point of view of the prospective 
Federal Government and the Provincial Governments than it was twelve months 
aco. A recent estimate of the position of the Central and Provincial Goveruments 
shows that the central bndfi'et is likely to balance, but it. will only balance aa a 
result of new and heavy taxation. In the ease of the Provinces, there will be many 
budgets showing deficiencies at the end of the year, and to-day no one can possibly 
say when these deficiencies will be wiped out. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that at the present time, 
the Federal Government would really need all the income-tax thst is being oolloctcd. 
If, therefore, the Peel Committee’s recommendation were accepted and tlie proeceda 
of income-tax were handed over to the Provinces, it would mean that, for an inde- 
finite number of years, the Provinces would thporetically have the income-tax, but 
the whole of the tax would be transferred to ihe Federal Government in order to 
maintain its solvency. This would be a very anomalous state of afiairs. Everyone 
is most anxious to give the Provinces real autonomy, with the fullest possible free- 
dom in the disposal of the.ir revenue and for their development ; hut no oue would 
be prapared to set up a Federal Government that reallv had not at its disposal 
sufficient money to make itself solvent. Unless the Federal Govern mout has at least 
tbe main part of the income-tax that is now being collected, it is uot apparent how 
it is going to fulfil its obligations and remain solvent. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that at the present time, 
the Federal Government would really need ail the income-tax that is being collec^ted. 
If therefore, the Peel Committee’s recommendation were accepted and the proceeds 
of income-tax were handed over to the Provinces, it would mean that, for an 
indefinite number of years, the provinces would theoretically have the income-tax, 
but the whole of the tax would be transferred to the Federal Qovcrnnient in order 
to maintain its solvency. This would be a very anomalous state of affairs. Every- 
one is most anxious to give the Provinces real autonomy, with the fullest possible 
freedom in the disposal of their revenue and for their development ; but no one 
would be prepared to set up a Federal Government that really had not at its 
disposal sufficient money to make itself solvent. Unless the Federal Government 
has at least the main part of the income-tax that is now being collected, it is not 
apparent how it is going to fulfil its obligations and remain solvent. 

The Percy Committee, on the assumption that the present depression would 
come to an end and that there would follow a period of reviving trade and of 
increasing prices, estimated that it would be possible to distribute only about five 
orores, and then only if ailowance were made for the match tax, which has not 
yet been imposed. Unfortunately, the assumption on which this forecast was based 
IS a long way from being realised, and in India the immediate financial outlook ia 
not enooura^ng. The Government of India have been able this year to budget for 
a small surplus only by raising taxation to a very high level, by reducing pay, by 
drastic retrenchment and by the postponement of expenditure. In the Provinces, 
where the field of taxation is more limited, the position is worse ; and although 
a policy of severe retrenchment has been followed, seven out of the nine Provinces 
may tms year be in deficit. From the latest figures available it appears that, taking 
Inaia as a whole receipts will hardly balance expenditure. As matters stand. 
Uierefore, the Centre cannot surrender any substantial portion of its *Teveiiae ; and 
if the P^ plan were applied in present circumstances, this would merely mean 
that the proceeds of the income-tax would be transferred and the whole amount 
taken back in the form of contributions. 

The alternatives open to the Conference appear to be either to make no constitu- 
tional change in the Provinces until there is a marked fioanaeial recovaty, or to 
attempt to devise some emergency plan which will enable the deficit Provinces to 
start as sutonomous units on an even keel It wonld scarcely be seriously sugges- 
ted that a Province which could uot balance its budg^ should be given a new 
oonstitation and left to work out its own salvation. The problem, therefore, U 
twofold : first, to devise emergency mesaures which will enable the reforms to be 
introdncwl ; and, secondly, to embody in the constitution peraanent proviwons w 
the division of taxation powers and resources. The subject is one of great dimonlty 
and complexity and it would probably help the Oooferenoe if a eoneteto plan were 
placed before k The following propoaala are tentadve only and, of ooaia^ no 
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Anal deeifion can be taken until the fiewa of the OoTernment of India and of thr 
Plrovineial GoTernmenta baae been obtained. 

Aa regarda emerftenej measnrea, it ia an^setted that we ahonld eonaider the 
poaaibiiitj of providing for financial eqailibriam in the deficit Provincea at the 
ontaet by means of grants from the Centre. Under this plan it wonid be neeeaiary, 
on the eve of the change, to aacertain the amount neceaaary in the ease of deficit 
Province, and for the total amount required to be found By the Gofemment of 
India. It ia, of course, impossible to eatimate now the amount that might be 
needed, but it ia hoped that it would not be an unmanageable sum. A number 
of questions in connection with these initial subventions arise : by what 
authority should they be determined whether the contributions should be 
permanent or open to revision after a stated period ; and whether thqy 
should be absorbed in any future distribution of central revenue. These subsidiiOT 
though highly important questions can best be dealt with in Committee. It will, 
of course, be reafised that the initial subventions would do no more than start the 
deficit Provinces on a bare subsistence level. But if there is not enough money to 
go round they must tighten their belts and wait for better times. 

As regards permanent arrangements, it must, so far as is possible, be ensured that 
the Provinces will have a reasonable expectation that, when normaf times return, 
they will be able to function properly as autonomous units and to develop along 
their own lines. In the first place, it ia necessary to define the field of toxation 
open to them. Certain proposals have been made by the Percy Committee, and 
these will have to be examined in Committee, Connected with this is the question 
of residuary powers of taxation, which, though perhaps not very important from 
the financial point of view, has led to considerable differences of opinion. Next, it 
is suggested that the Provinces should be given from the outset a right of surcharge 
of certain heads of income-tax up to 12|4 per cent, so that they may at onoe be in 
a position to supplement their resources if they desire to do so by this method. 
The initial limit of surcharge should be low, as inrome-tax rates in India are already 
high ; but the constitution might provide that maximum percent^e rate of sur- 
charge could from time to time be increased. Collection would still remain oentraL 
As remirds income-tax receipts, the constitution ahonld provide for their division, and 
it will have to be considered in Committee whether this can best be done by the 
straightforward method of surrendering from time to time blocks of the receipts as 
the financial position permits, or whether any better plan can bo adopted. It seems 
also desirable to provide the possibility, with the return of prosperity, of distributing 
shares of certain specified heads of federal revenue, including toe imposition by the 
Federal Government of exercises for the benefit or the Units. 

To summarise, special measure would be taken by means of central snbventiona 
(o start the deficit Provinces on an even keel ; the provincial field of taxation wonid 
be defined and Provincial Governments invested with a limited right of anroharging 
the income-tax ; aa the financial position improved, central revenue would be trans- 
tored, and special taxation for the benefit of the Units might be imposed. It 
must he admitted that the Provinces may regard such an arrangement aa a poor 
■ubstitote for the definite advantages which they expected to gain from the applica- 
tion of the Peel plan : but the problem is conditioDed by the realities of the situa- 
tion, and this should be forgotten. Nor should it be forgotten that it is vital to 
preserve the financial atability of the Centre. 

There are a number of other questions oounected with Meral finaooe which will 
have to be considered. The questionnaire that has been circulated sets out some of 
these, but perhaps they may be better discussed in the Committee appointed lor 
the pnipose. 

lABtfy, there are two qaeatioos on which oqe or..two observationa should be made 
before the general discnsaion bmns, viz., the of the sepantion of Sind 

and Ae separation of Orissa. Ja the first plaee,- there is the aepanstion of Sind, 
whieh His Majesty’s Government have accepted in principle rabjeet lo*the diieovery 
of aatisfaetory means of finandog the new Province, and whieh. kbe Oonferenoe 
•eeepted in principle last year. The financial problem has been examined both by 
an Expert Committee and by a Conference of representatives of Bind pieaided over 
fay Mr. Btayne, whose Report indicates there will be a deficit of 80|4 lakhs from 
1833-34 to 1838-38, after wi^ it would be eontiouoosly traced until, in 1844 - 45 , 
n net snrplns of giradnaUy Ifiereasing: amount would be established. These estimates 
repicssnt a reasonable woridi^ hypothesis, exoept in one partieninr. They assnuM 
that the ofanigee in lespeot of eoouaialated interest on the Lloyd Bermge debt would 
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be ibared between Bombey and Sind. After eanfnllj eoniideriag the fiewe of te 
Sind Oonfeicnee, howerer the oonelniion baa been reached that aneb a nroponl 
wonld be inequitable to Bombay and ineonaietent with the iseneral prinel|ta on 
which aeparation ought to be effected. On ihia btaia. after allowing lor eeitala 
poaaible economiea, and lor the fact that the additional coat of aeparating Bind li 
eipected to be covered by Irmh Uxation within the Profinee, there ia liWy to be 
an initial deficit on the adminiatration of Sind amounting to about Ba. f eroie^ 
which would be estinquiehed in about fifteen yeaca, or earlier if new reeouieea bo>, 
came available. 

Secondly, there ia the queation of Oriaaa. In thie caae it ia impoaaible to aabe 
00 definite a etatement until an opportunity to ooneider the whole queation boa 
been found ; but in the diaeaBeionB of the Oonferenoe it iB certainly deurable that 
the poBBibility of creating a separate Province of OrlBsa ahonla be taken into 
account. Hib Majesty's Government have not yet reached any final daeiaion In 
principle upon this matter, though they hope shortly to be in a position to an* 
nonnee their conclusions. Meanwhile, it would be well that the Oonferenoe dionld 
consider the financial difficulties involved. The ezhanstive Bmrt of Sir Samuel 
O’Donners Committee has been thoroughly ezamined by the Government of Indk. 
who consider that slight reductions in the estimates might be made^ with dm fol- 
lowing result f-- 

Bs. in 

Basie annual deficit 

Additional recurring cost of separation 15 

Total initial deficit 2S^ 

Ultimate deficit 55 

It is suggested that the Conference might consider the question on the basia of 
I doing, the conclusion of the Orissa Committee will doubtlaaa 


the 


these estimates. In so i _ 

be borne in mind, that the deficit cannot be met to any appreciable eztent by 
imposition of new taxes. 

The Conference noted the report of the Committee on Federal Finanee oftm 
the following points had been raisca 

(1) if. B, Baja Biiarya on behalf of H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal, did not 
agree to corporation tax being included in the list of federal sources of reveuie 
or to any arrangement which might involve a direct contribution from the SCalaa 
towards charges on account of purely British Indian liabilities. {Mr, Biuhbrack 
William* added that he belieired this statement to represent the opinion azpiesaed 
at the informal meeting of the Chamber of Princes. last March.1 

(2) Mr. Bushhrook William*, in regard to paragraph 31, stated that the poallloa 

of the Kathiawar and other Maritime SUtes must be govern^ by their Treaties. 
It was i mpossible for the States which he represented to accept the general propoai- 
tion that they should only retain the duty on goodi consumed in their own 
territories. 


HEADS G AND H. 


I. — Powers of the Indian Legislatures vis-a-wis ParUaveBb 

II. -~CoDStitiMBt Powers. 

IIL— Fuadementel rights. 

I.-P0WER8 OF THE INDIAN LEGIBLATUBES VIS-A-VIS 
PABUAMENT 


The existing Government of India Act embodies varions pros isions all taken i 
earlier Acto, which place limitations upon the powers of (he Indian LegiaIntUiab 
The general effect of these provisions is 4nt*r alia that any legialatlon p as sed In 
India, if it is in any way repugnant to any act of Parliament applying to India, Is to 
the eztent of the repngoancy null and void. It was felt that the form of thewoldaMalk 
menta would be inappropriate for adoption as part of the Constitution nowconte asphta d 
-*a constitution very different in character from that of which th^ nriginallj f '■ 
part, and that in snbatance alao they would be unnecessarily rigid. Aaraaiu ( 
matters which, without question, the new Oonatitution mnit plane | 
competence of the new Indian L^slntures and whicb must be m for . 
exdnaiv^ to deal u^ith— namely legialatlon affecting the Soveiaicn. Ih 
Family and the sovereignty or dominion of the Ckown over British fornTj 
tile Army Act, the Aiir Force Act and the Navid DiadpHua M (wlil4p‘f 




Ilivf AMtiog Britiih ofttiooalHy. But apart from these lew H&attere it was felt 
IlMt the new Indian. Lwslatnres, Federal or Pro?iDeia;l, can appropriately be frjven 
wwer to affeet Acts of Parliament (other than the Constitution Aet itself) provided 
wat the Oofmor-Ceneral acting ‘'in his discretion” has giren his prevkMis saneUan 
to the introdnotion of the Bill and his sabsaqnent assent to the Act when passed : 
in other irord^ the combined effect of snch prevlons saoctioii and snbseqneut 
aaieot will be to make the Indian enactment valid even if it is repi^nant to an Aet 
of Fhriiament applying to India. In his decisions on the admissMNlty of any given 
BNasnre the Govereor-Glenera] wonltL of course, on the genecal constitutional plan 
indieated in the Beport on the Special Powers of the Governor-General and Qover- 
DOis, be sobiect to directions from the Secretary of State. B^ond a provisioa on 
these lioee no farther external limitatton to the powers of Indian Legislature in 
relation to Parliamentary legislation would appear to be reqnlred. 


II.-CONSTITUENT POWERS. 

The oonolnsion jost Indicated— 4hat the power to \ ary the provleions of Acts of 
Parliament ehonld not relate to the Constitution Act itself— led directly to the 
qaestion of Constituent Powers. Disenssion of this question disclosed a unanimous 
recognition of the fact that it would be impoBsible to contemplate a delegation 
to Indian Legislatures bv provisions in the Constitution Act of an^ general powers 
to alter that Aet itself, and that such powers must ne^'cssarily remain with 
Parliament for exercise bv means of farther iegislstion as and when required. 

2. This head of the Agenda was, however, frame! on the assumption that there 
might be some matters in regard to which specific powers might be granted to 
Indian Leglalataies to make modifications, subject to suitable conditions, of the de- 
tailed arrsngements to be embodied in the new Act. The problem was discussed 
with particular reference to two matters which, though of a somewhat different 
obarseter. were found to raise substantially the same problems— nameljr, (a) the 
details of the franchise and the composition of the Legislatures— Provincial and 
Federal ; and (b) the alteration of provincial boundaries, or the formation of new 
mroVioees. Taking the latter first, there was a general feeling that, while, once the 
Federation had b^n brought into being, it would be undesirable to give ground for 
the impression that the number, size or character of the federating units was to be 
liable to frequent or capricious re-arrangement at the behest of particular elements 
in their population- an impression which would be inimical to solidarity and to a 
settled political outlook— yet the Gonstitution Act might advanta^usiy provide 
machinery whereby His Majestv’s Government would be empowered^ after satisfying 
themselves that proposals for the re-adjustment of provincial boundaries, or possibly 
even for the formation of a new province, had behind them a solid backing of 
popular opinion ill the areas concerned, and would not involve undue commitments 
on the resources of the Federation or the provinces, to give effect to sveh proposals. 
Attention was drawn in this connexion to the provisions of section 52- A of the 
existing Government of India Act as an indication of the kind of provisions which 
it might be desirable to retain in being. 

3. As regards the franchise and the composition of the L^siatures, it was re- 
cognised that scarcely any modification of the plans now contemplated for embodi- 
ment in the new Constitution conld, injnractice, fail to raise, eitner directly or in- 
directly, the general communal issue. His Blajesty’s Government had, indeed, con- 
templsted, and bad foreshadowed in their Communal Decision, the insertion of 
provisions in the new Constitution designed to enable, after a suitable interval of 
time^ its modification with the consent of the various communities and intereete 
affected. Disenssion, however, disclosed a general feeling that most difficnlt and 
controversial issues would be involved in an attempt to define here and now oondi- 
tibns which, on the one hand, would not render the power to make such modifica- 
tions Incapwle of exereiae, on account of the stringency of conditions to be fnlfiiled 
and, on the other hand« would sati^ the several communities and interests that 
•ay decision for modification was, in fact, the result of substantial mntnal agree- 
nent. It was, moreover, generally recogoised that the diflBcnlty which thos preeeote 
itadf in relation to the Omimuoal Awara of devising suitable oonditioas.br the 
eomnloe of soy provisions in the nsturo of Constituent Powers, in fact pervades the 
vhols problem diaouased under this Head. In the oonrse of the discnisioo 
% fCiy vmgfime piau was, m iaot, soggested as a statement of the oonditions to 
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whU th» enrdM of the m<r (thonld each be miited -'M the OoaetitBtioa) to 
Modify the epapoeitioB of the Legietatnret end the aetan of the ftiaehice ehoald 
be miide inbl^to Objeetion, howefer, wm Uken to thie propooel od the gronod 
that iU dabontion and atringency were aneh at, in all probability, to Imatimte. in 
praetioe, tbe exerciie of the power, eten though there mi^t be a really antetantial 
popular demand for ita ezereiae: it was auggeated, therefore, on bcSalf of thoee 
who urged thin objection, that a preferable coarse would be to leave it to Hie 
Majeatv’a Government tbemaelvea to determine the nature of the proviiiona to Iw 
framea in fulfilment of their intention that the detaila of ^e Communal Award 
abouid be auaoeptible of modification with the content of the oommunitiea afibcted. 

4. Finally, there waa a conaeoaua of opinion that the Oonatitution should pro- 
vide that whatever powers were granted of this nature ahould not be capable ol 
ezereiae aave after this lapse of a anbstantial period of time from the date of 
inauguration of the new Oonatitution, and account was not lost, throogbont the 
diacuaaioD. of tbe probability that Parliament itself, in enacting the new Oonatitu- 
tion, would be inclined to approach with great caution any proposals for its altera- 
tion otherwise than by means which it could itself control. 

5. His Majesty's Government took careful note of tl^ very difficult issues to 
which the discussion had given rise ; they were disposed, while leaving unimpaired 
the authority of Parliament to decide any issues which 'might present themsidves 
involving changes of a substantial character in the Constitution, to eiamine with 
care and sympathy the provision of such machinery as might obviate the disadvan- 
tages and inconveniences to be anticipated from the lack of means to secure any 
alteration of the details of the Constitution as first enacted otherwise than by the 
difficult and lenity process of an amending Bill : and would Ibe concerned to see 
that any provisions designed with this object were so framed as to enable Indian 
opinion to be fully ascertained before any alterations were, in fact, carried out. 

III.-FUNDAMENTAL BIGHTS 

In the agenda of the Conference the question of Fundamental Rights was pur- 
posely link^ up with the question of ^powers of tbe Iiegislatures. because it was felt 
that It had beea insufficieotly realised that the effect of inserting provisions of this 
kind in the Constitution must inevitably be (if thqy are to be more than ezpreisione 
of a politimd ideal, which has never yet found a plara in Eogliah eonstitutional iostru- 
menta) to place etatutocy limitations on the powera of the new legielatnres which may 
well be found to be of tne highest praetical inconvenience. Tbe GoTernment. have not 
in any way failed to realise and take account of the great importance which has been 
attached in so many quarters to the idea of making a chapter of Fundamental Bights 
a feature in the new Indian Constitution as a solvent of diffieoltieB >ind a sonset 
of confidence : nor do they undervatne the painstaking care which has been devoted 
to framing the text of the large number of propositions which has been snggeated 
and discussed. Ike practicsl difficulties which might result from including many, 
indeed most of them as conditions which must be complied with as a nnivsrsiu 
rule by executive or by legislative authority were fully explained in the course of 
(fieeuseioii and there was substaotial support for tbe view that, as tbe means of 
securing fair treatment for majorities and minorities alike, tbe course of 
wisdom will be to repfy, in so far as reliance cannot be placed upon mntnal goodwill 
and mntnal trust, on the 'special responsibilities with which it was sgrM* the 
Govemor-Ckneral and the Governors are to be endowed in their tMpeetive sphere 
to proleet the lights of miooritiee. It may well be, however, that it will be found 
that some of £e propositions discussed can appropriately and usefoUy find their 
place in the Oonstitutioa ; and His Majesty’s Government undertook to examine 
them moet earefofly for this purpose. In the course of discussion sttsotion was 
drawn to the probability that ocTcasion would be found, in ooonezioo with the 
inauguration of the cooetitution, for a pronouncemeot by tbe ^vereign and that 
in toe event, it might well be found expraient humbly to submit for Ris Majesty’s 
gracious consideration that such a pronouncement might advantageously give 
expression to some of rite propositions brought under discaiieion which prove 
nnsuitable for etatutory enactfflent.T 


* See Report on the special powers of the Governor-General and Governor, 
t Dr. Amb^kar advocated the inclusion in the Intruments of lostmetioos to 
the Governor-General and Governors of any propositions relating to F und a men tal 
Bights which could not be enacted in the Gonstitation Act itsell 
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Fofm of Stoloa* Inalfiimoiil of Acceaaion. 

BEPOBT 

A meeting wm hold on the 20th December under the Cbeirmanship of I/>rd 
Irwin, which woe ottended by Mr. Dofideon, Mr. Bntler, the represeototi?ea at the 
Gbnfereooe of the Indian States and certain legal experts and officials, to consider 
the form of States’ Instrumenu of Aooession. . 

2. It was agreed that the Federation woaid derire its powers which the Balers 
of States woula agree, for the purposes of the Federation only, to transfer to His 
Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Goremment and legislature and 
other Federal organs. In order to effect the transfer of these powers an agreement 
would require to be made by each State individually with the Crown which might 
be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

It was agreed that the accession of States whose Balers were not for the 
time heiog exereisine Baling Powers would have to be postponed until the Balers 
were in possession Baling Powers. Some apprehension was felt as to the conse- 
quent rrouction at the outset in the strength of the Indian States’ representation 
in the Federal L^islature and it was considered that this question might require 
further examination in connection with that of the size and eooDposition of the 
Federal Legislature in order that, having regard to the interests of British India, the 
position of the representation of the States as a whole might not be prejudiced. 

4. It was accepted that the formal conclueion or agreements between the 
Btatea and the Crown could not take place until after the Fraeral Constitation had 
been approved by Parliament 

It waa contemplated that the provision of the Aet in regard to Federation should 
not talm effisct at once but that the Act choutd contain a proviso that they should 
be brought into force liter a specided period if and when so many States had 
aoced^ This procedure would seeure wat the Btatee should not be aeked to 
commit themselves definitely until they had the complete Aet before them. Hut 
it was suggested that oppoitaaity might be found to enable the Princes’ <views on 
the draft Constitation to be made known to Parliament while legislation was in 
plogreea. In particular it wu thought desirable that opportuuitv ahould be afforded 
to iuie Chambw of Princes and the States iadividually to consider the Constitation 
as outlined in the White Paper and possible again at a later stage (e. p., during 
the Report stage) if important amendments were lotioduoed in the scheme after its 
discussion in the Joint Committee where the States would be represented and the 
introdnction of a Bill in Parliament. 

5. As regards the form of the Inetrumente of Acceeeton the procedure which 
commended itself to the meeting as a whole was one whereby the States would 
convey to the Crown a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accor- 
dance with the specific provisions of the Act. This procedure would enable reepec- 
tivdly the Governor-General of the Federation and the other Federal organs estab- 
lished lor the purposes of carrying out the Constitution, to exercise in relation to 
the States and the subjecu of their Balers, but only in aceordaoce with the Consti- 
tution, the powers which the Rulers had agreed to transfer and would avoid a re- 
fg^uotion in the Instruments of Aceession themselves of the wording of each danse 
of the Act which related directly or indirectly to the States. Bat provision would 
have to be made for the transfer to be limitkl by the exclusion of certain matters. 

6. It wae agreed that the Instruments of Aocessiou mast provide for exclusiOD 
from the purview of the Federation of those powers and jurisdltctioa in respwt of 
Federal subjects, in whole or in part, which it was not agreed by the individual 
States to transftt to the Federation, subject to the understanding that there could 
be no question of a State so reBtrietiug the transfer of powers as to render its 
a^eience to the Federation ineffective. 

7. It was considered desirable that in due coarse the ;Bkeleton draft of an Ins- 
tnunent of Aocesaion should be discussed between the Viceroy and the represents- 
tivea of the States. 

The Conference noted the Report on the '’Form of States’ Instraments of Acces- 
aion” after the following points had been nused 

With reference to paragraph 6, in reply to enquiries by Mr. Joshi and Mr. 
Jayalnrf the Secretary of State lor India made it clear that it was not contempla- 
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t€d that a states’ aeccasion to the Federation should be accepted unlcsa it was 
really aubatantialW undertaking the Federal Duties. 

It was made clear that it was not contemplated that the Treaties should contain 
proTisiona which would enable a State to come into the Federation and go out 
again at pleasure. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION OP THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
AND THE DOMICILED EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN INDIA. 

1. The following delegates were selected to serve on the Committee 

Lord Irwin (Oiairman). Sir Hubert Carr. Sir Henry Qtdncy. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal. Mr. Jayakar. 

2. The Committee had the advantage of consultation with Sir Henry Richards, 
Senior Chief Inspector of the Board of Education, in regard to the system of 
inspection in England. 

3. The main problem which the Committee had to consider was whether 
Europe education, which is at present a provincial reserved snbiect, should be 
a provincial subject under the new con.«titution, or should become a respoiisibility 
of the Central Government. As long ago as 1913 the domiciled European and 
Anglo-Indian Community asked that European education should be placed under 
Central Government. In 1923, and again in 1925, deputations from the community 
were received bv the Secretary of State for India and made the same request. 
More recently the Committee on EJucation presided over by Sir P. Unrtog con- 
sidered the matter and reported to the Statutory Commission against centralisation. 
The Committee had, therefore, to consider a problem which had been before 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for nearly 20 years. 

4. It is perhaps, therefor^ hardly a matter for surprise that two opposing 
opinions fonod strong expression on tne Oommitteo. In these circumsta-nccHi the Com- 
mittee sought lor a middle course and they believe they hare found it in the follow- 
ing proposals, which they accordingly submit for the approval o! tbs Oonfercucc. 

The Committee recemise the spiral needs and circumstauces . of the Anglo- 
Indian Community ana the necessity of maintaining a proper and adequate stand- 
dard of their education. They have, however, decided that it is iinS ueoetaary on 
this account that Aaglo-India educatioa suould be a central responsibility, but 
they recommend that the education of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Eurtmeans 
should have apeoial proteotion accorded to it in the several Provinces, and that 
means should be found to secure its better co-ordination. To this end they recom- 
mend that— 

(a) it should be provided by stntutc thst there shall be no reduction in 
existing educational grants-in-aid for the community in any Province other than 
a reduction pro rata with a reduction in the general rducationai griinls-in-nid save 
with the consent of a majority of three-fuurlhs of the Legislature concerned ; and 
further that this special protection shall continue until such time as it may be 
decided otherwise by a majority of three-fourths of the Ijcgisiaturo. These pro- 
visions should 1)0 without prejudice to the special powers of the Governor for the 
protection of Minorities ; 

(5) each Province should forthwith and before the new Conatitution comes 
into force create a Board for Anglo-Indian Education, cnnsisiing of the Ed neat ion 
and Finance Ministers of Provinces, one representative from each of the Univer- 
sities in the Province, one representative of the Managers ol yVng!o- Indian Schools 
and two Anglo-Indians, the Boards being nominated by the Clovi rnorH in con- 
sultation with the Ministers of Education after taking into consideration any 
recommendations pul forward by the interests concerned. The Board’s duties 
would be to msKc represeotations to the Ministers as to the amount of 
the block grant that they might consider necessary for the dincharge 
of their duties, to administer the graula when made, and to tender advice to tbo 
Ministers on matters of administration concerning Augio-liidiao Educational 
Institutions ; 

(c) ij oraer to secure uniformity of cducntioual standards, and co-ordination 
of Anglo-Indian education throughout India, an Inter-Provincial Board for Anglo-- 
lodian Education should be eefabHshH forthwith, consisting of the I’royiiMiHj 
Ministers of l^acatiou or their deputies and iixi co jrI number of peiso.ns noruisiuted 
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OoTemott to rcpraant Ao((lo-IiidiM lehoola, in eonnltetioD with tin 
Hinis^ of Edneatioo and the eommanity concerned. The Chairman ahonld be 
elected by the Board from their own nnmber ; 

(d) the IneoMtorate of Anglo-Indian Schools shonld be appointed by the 
loter-ProTincisi Board and placed under the general direction or the Board, for 
ue pnrpoae of aeenring uniformity of edncational standard, and inspection. The 
Inspectorate shonld work under a Chief Inspector and have jurisdication in such 
areas as the Board may decide, after consultation with the Provincial Boards 
Mncmned. In respect of the administration of schools situtated within a Province, 
m Inspectorate would work under the specific control of the Provincial Minister 
of Question, acting in consultation with toe Provincial Board of Education ; 

(«) the cost of the Inter-Provincial Board and of the Inspectorate should be 
borne by the Provinces in proportions to be decided by that Board, or, failing 
agreement, by arbitration. 


fi« Jd making the recommendations in sub-paragraphs (b) to (e) of para- 
graim 4, the Snb-Oommitteo assume that the maintenance of this or some equivalent 
muhinery for the purpose of giving effect to the recommendation in sub-paragraph 
(a) of pan^ph i should be rightly held to fall within the scope of the special 
WiPonsibilities of Governors for the protection of Minorities. 

The Conference noted the Report of the Committee on the Education of the 
Anglo-Iimian and the Domiciled European Community in India. 

13th December, 1932. 


SUPREME COURT 

llie Conference considered the question of a Supremo Court for India. In intro- 
ducing the diMussion Sir Tej Sapru referred to the fact that general agreement 
had been reached in previous discussions that some sort of a Federal Court was 
^9 interpret the constitution and to decide constitutional disputes between 
the Federation and the Provinces and between the iim'ts of the Federation. The only 
qutttion that remained was whether there should be Federal Court as apart from a 
a Sapreme Court or whether there should be a Supreme as well. Now, if it became 
necessm to have a Supreme Court at all then he and his colleagues were entirely 
opposed to having a separate Supreme Court set up. In the interests both of eco- 
nomy and ^eiency there must be only one Court which might sit in two divisions 
for the ^ision of Federal issues and of appeals from High Courts in India respec- 
timely* He pointed out that a purely Federal Court of three or four judges would 
not be liculy to carry much weight while a bigger Court of 9 to 12 judges would 
command confidence and attract talent. For these reasons he and his colleagues 
wanted both a Federal and a Supreme Court but not two separate Courts. 

As regards the composUion he thought that in view of the paramount impor- 
tance of keeping the judiciary absolutely indcMtident of all political taint the cons- 
titution should provide for the iiistitutioo of the Court, for the appoiiitmeat of the 
judpM by the Crown and for the guarantoeing of their salaries. No religious or 
racial considerations should rnffuence the appointment of Judges who should be 
taken from any community, European or Judiao, provided that they could 
command confidence by reason of their independence, of their competence and their 
impartiality. 

*^6 setting up of a Sapreme Court, however, did not mean that the jurisdiction 
of the Pnvy Council should be ousted. That jurisdiction should continue. At 
present there are two classes of eases that come to the Privy Council. The first 
consists of eases which are valued at ovor Bs. 10,000 : the second of cases in 
which the High (^nrt certifies that there is some substautial point of law which 
ought to ^me before the judges of the Privv Council. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of all alike if the pecuniary limit of appeal were raised, and with regard 
to the second class of impeals a certificate was required, not from High Courts 
but from the Sapreme Court. He did not think toat the work tof the Supremo 
Court would be so vast as to require 20 or 30 judges as had been suggested in 
certain quarters. The right of appeal was perhaps somewhat abus^ and It 
would be the business of toe new Legislatures to consider whether this right should 
not be restricted in the Interests of justice, but his view was that no more than 
9 to IS^judges would be necessary in the combined Federal and Supreme Court. 
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Ai K)(udt Criminal appeals, his view was that appeals to the Svprcme Oonrt 
uoald be alicmed only io ease of capital eonlenccs and then under certain well- 
defined conditions. He felt that the new constitution would not be complete 
without both a Federal and a Supreme Court. 

Ifr. Zafrulla Khan af^recd cencrally with Bir Tej Sapru that there should 
ultimately be a Supreme Court. He considered however that ns a Supreme Court 
was not an essential part of the constitution, all that was now necessary was to 
lay down the details of its constitution in the new statute, leaving it to the future 
L^islature to decide the actual date of its establishment. He agreed with Sir 
Tej that the right of appeal to the Privy Council should remain, that there should 
be some limitation to the number of appeals generally, and that the Supreme 
Court should have a certain criminal inrisdiction, for example, in eases of capital 
punishment ; there' should be a right of appeal to the Supremo Court in all casos 
of acquittal by a lower court and subsequent conviction by a High Court, and 
io other capital cases within certain defined limits. 

Sir A, P. Patro speaking as a taxpayer was not convinced of the immediate 
necessity of a Supreme Court. A Federal Court was essential at the outset, but 
in their present straitened finances and with the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
to continue, they might well wait until the Federal Court. In any ease it was 
not certain that the best talent could bo prooured for such a Court because a 
lucrative practice would generally be considered more attractive.' 

Sir N» Sircar was definitely opposed to the constitution of a Superme Court. 
The cost would be prohibitive ; any right of nppc'al to the Supremo Court even in 
the limited criminal field of capital cases, would be largely availed of and some 
twenty or twenty-five judges w'oiild be necessary to deaf with the work. If the 
object of the proiiosal was to escape eventually from the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council this was not possible because the Privy Council exercises a prerogative 
power. Nor was this desirable; the Privy Council, sitting aa the laat impartial 
tribunal in an atmosphere remote from local colour and prejudice, had done much 
lor British-Indian jurisprudence during the last 150 years, and its services should 
not be lightly set aside. 

Mr. Mudaliyar urged that a ’^Dominion Status’’ constitution involves a 
Supreme Court, just as a Federal constitution involves a Federal Court. The only 
issue therefore was whether a Supreme Court should be established now or later. 
The main objection urged to establishing it now was the cost. But this did not 
take account of the fact that civil courts in India were generally self-supporting. 
The judges of the Federal Court, at least three and possibly five in number, might 
not be fully occupied by Federal matters and if sitting as a Supreme Court they 
heard civil appeals the stamp foes would ofiset the cost of the Court. Criminal 
appeals would be comparatively few. It should be noted that a resolution has been 
passed by the present Legislative Assembly subsefiuent to the meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee in favour of the immediate establishment of a Supreme Court. 

Sir Akbar IJydari, expressing the general view of the States Delegation, said 
that it was essential that the Federal Court should be a separate and distinct 
entity. A Federal Court was a constiMitional necessity ; a Supreme Court was not 
n matter of immediate importance, and, in any case, was the concern of British 
I^ndia alone. To visualise two divisions of this same Court, one Federal and one 
Supreme, was to confuse the issue. A Federal Court was a Federal essential and 
W’ould require to Imj manned by judges of outslanding integrity, with a knowledge 
of constitutional law, customarily associated with All-India interests and free from 
local prcjudIccH. The question of a Supreme Court on the other hand was merely 
a question of supplementing the judicial system of British India. 

Sir Hubert Carr considered that no case had been made out for incurring the 
expense of a Supreme Court. 

Mr Jayakar, having shown that no (lifTercncc of principle existed on the 
British Indian side, asked whether the constitutional picture could be regarded as 
complete if it did not provide every Indian with a complete right of appeal within 
n>s own country. The cost of a Supreme Court and its date of establishment were 
questions of detail ; in principle, it was an essential of the Constitution. 

Sir Tcj Sanru did not agree with the conception of a Federal Court as pat 
forward by Sir Akbar Hydari. 
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After Botno difcossion it wu decided that in view of the differences of opinion 
that had emcfjcod, it would be of no adraniage to appdnt a Ctamittee of the 
Conference to consider the oncstion farther. 

Babaeqnenlly, by leave 01 the Cooferen(*e» a note on the sabjcei by Sir daiid 
Schuster and Sir Maurice Qwyer was cirenlatcd as one of the Conimoe 
memoranda. 


GENERAL DEBATE-DISCUSSION ON REPORTS 

MEETINO HELD ON THE 23rd. DEOBUBER 1932 

Samuel Boare presided at to-nifdit’s sitting of the Round Table Conference 
which after noting the report of the Financial Safeguards Committee began a 
general debate opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Fir T. B. Sapru sakl the picture would be completed when the White Paper 
was issued, it wm then that they would ask themselves what was the sum-total of 
their gain. Subject to that reservation he would say that there were certain broad 
questions on which agreement has been reached, though there bad been no agree- 
ment on^pvery question. The big issue was federation. He had not come all this 
distance fwith the feeling that all they could achieve was provincial autonomy divor- 
ced fronl central responsibility. 

Sir T. B. Sapru^B conception of federation was that the States should be hono- 
ured partners, while British India should not be treated as a dependency of the 
States. He proceeded to request for a definite statement on behalf of toe States 
on the size of the legislature and allocation of seats inter pointing out that 
there seemed to be two different opinions. 

He urged that the date of inauguration of federation was of the most vital 
importance and should not be longer than twelve months after the passive of the 
Act. If by then the princes had not decided, the federation must be named to 
function, leaving the door open to the princes to come in when they pleased. 

Sir T. B. Sapru visualised the federation operating at the latest in 1935 and 
said if the Imperial Government considered that bis idea was impossible, it would 
be most dangerous for them to start the new constitution in tho provinces leaving 
the centre unaltered. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur said that his group had urged that the British Government 
must fix the date for federation as it had done with the dominions and hoped that 
before then a date would be fixed whereby the States must formally and authori- 
tatively notify their willingness to enter. 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru proceeded to refer to the reserve bank and said that 
there was no serious difierence with regard to the conditions for the establishment 
of the bank, but referring to the difficulty of fixing the conditions for the establish- 
ment of the bank, ho said that he would not be a party to any scheme which 
contemplated no central responsibility if a reserve bank was not established. Hf you 
find it impossible to inaugurate a federation with central responsibility, yon must 
not assn mo that we agree to provincial autonomy or any eban^ in the constitu- 
tion of the centre. We reserve the liberty of making such a demand with regard 
to responsibility at the centre of British India as we may be advised*. 

Referring to financial safeguards. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the question 
of security of British investors on the lines of the speech of the Gonciliatioa Group 
and added that a few persons might have talked of repudiation but there were 
hundreds of millions of his countrymen who were prepared to honour the obliga- 
tions. He appealed to the British investor not to lose courage in relation to a 
country owing common allegiance to the King-Emperor. The establishmeot of 
political relations between Britain and India on a sounder Tiotiog would advance 
India’s credit which otherwise would go down. 

J^ferriiig to the appointment of a financial adviser Sir Tc* Bahadur Sapru 
ask^ that he should not represent any financial interest either in London, Bombay 
or Ckloutta and should be appointed by the Governor- General in consultation with 
the Ministers and should be above party politics and be unconnected w’^th any 
party in India or England and should not be a rival to the FiQ«aee Minister. 
They must also iudicate that the financial adviser was not going to be a compul- 
Boriiy permanent feature of the constitution. 
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Sir Tej Ba^ar Sunn tamed to India’s detaoe and dealt with the oonirol of 
the army io ^te traneition period largely on the same linea aa hia earlier apaaeh. 
He demanded that the Indian lenaiatare ahonid be reaponrible for the maintenanea 
and expansion of military edncation. He nnderatood that Hia Ifajaaiy’s Gofora* 
ment were eonaiderinff the rednetioo of British troops. 'We regard that In the 
military expenditnre there Is oonaiderable room lor eoonomies and a eominitlea of 
experts should be appointed to in?eatigate the problem of redaction with a flaw to 
bnng the expenditure near pre-war lefel.* 

Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru called on Sir Samuel Hoara to make a dednile pronoineo- 
ment on this part of the R. T. 0. work which would considerably help the reeep t hm 
of the oonstitutioo. It must be aoeeptable to the people cf India, unless he and 
his colleagues were able to conTinee the Oongresaitea, the ehaneca of making a wide 
appeal to the country were rem limited. *With all my diffbrenees with Onngreasmen 
I had, that as far as Mr. Gan&i is concerned, he sums up in his personslity the 
highest degree of self-respect in India and the highest degree of patriotism In the 
country’. The present state of things in India eonid not be allowed to eoodnue 
much longer without eauaing serious injury and prejudice to the work which they 
had been doing amidst so much of uopopalarity. He did not wiah the Oongrosamen 
to be treated as outlaws but to work the constitution. ’If we are to discuss these 
things with whom are we to discuss them 7 As far aa Mr. Gandhi is ooneernod he 
will simply refnae to discuss any political question inside the jail’. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said that if on the Qoremment’a owi) showing the aitnation bad 
improved, were they imploring the chances of conatitntional methods and ehaneea of 
this constitution being aeceptm io India by keeping 15,000 or 16,000 men, who 
might be thoroughly wrong in the methods that th^f hare adopted but who hare 
nercrthelcBS gone to fail because of their opinions and certain aetiritiea. f am mak- 
ing an earnest appeal to you to consider the situation. I tell you that I have nerer 
known in my 30 yean ot eiperience aa a pnblicman ao much of bitterness and so 
mnch of hostile feeling in Indian homes as I hare witneased during the last lew 
months. 

Lord Peel suggested that the rcserraiions had been orer-emphasiaed with the 
result that tbe^ had orerlooked the rery real and great innsfer of authority that 
was being made to Indian Ministers. He proceeded to explain the attitude of those 
for whom he spoke in regard to safeguards and said that it was not due to a dssira 
to retain power but it arose from a deep sentiment of obligation and responsibility 
to India and anxiety to see that it should be properly earned out kv those to whom 
it was transferred. He referred also to the riolent statements made in India by 
persons of considerable standing which affected public opinion in Britain though ha 
did not doubt that thousands and thousands of Indians were just as determioed to 
SCO that justice was done os any other people. Moreover the present world eeonomie 
dirtnrbances caused additional anxiety about establiriiing a new fioaneial and econo- 
mic system in India. He concluded by welcosalDg Sir T. 0. Bapru’s promise that 
he and his friends would do their utmost to bring the largest section of the Con- 
gress into the working of the Federation and sara that unless they suooeeded, the 
successful working or the Federal system would be most difficult. 

Tjord Readwg recalled the doubts and hesitation with which one of the British 
political parties had entered the cooferen >e and how they bad travelled a long way 
since they had first met. Lord Beading paid a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare on 
behalf of the British Libmrtls and also praisea the civilians here and in India and 
the commissions who bad proceeded to India. Lord Besding complimented the 
British Indian delegates snd princes who played a noteworthy party. Alluding to 
Federation, he said that there was no history io the creation of Federations which 
could even approach the stopeudona character of this Federation. They bad difficul- 
ties, but they had reached a commendable degree of agreement and differenom 
mainly relatM to the method of carrying out the principles to which they had agreed. 

’’What we have to do is to arrive at a solution which would be agreeable not 
only to British India but also to the princes and ourselves in this country so that 
we can when a Bill is introduced io Parliament present a picture which the British 
public will be ready to accept. The greatest difficulty has been in regard to finance. 
Everytb^g that had been originally said in this connection is being carriw out 
except in one respect, namely, the measnres by which it was hoped tenable finwoe 
to be transferred before the reserve bank is brought into existence. The difficulties 
on this point are not of our creation. They arc not of the Govemeneot s creation 
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but thev are entirelj doe to the world ecmditions. The Todian colleaiouw would 
■me tnal the OoTeroment have done their utmost to meet them and have mot 
them wherever possible/’ 

Wherever it bad not been found possible it was because of conditions in this 
eonntrp. Sir Tr j Bahadur Sapru had mainly based bis arnument on security for 
the British investor but had left out of account the fact that it was not merely 
dnaneial aseets to which the lender looked. He also thought of those that were go- 
ing to handle those ssiets. 

‘There is no want ol trust at sll but you have to remember when you make 
transfer of Anancial responsibility that yon transfer not ooly sssets bnr you pat in 
quite a different position tboee who have invested money. You most hove some 
general provision in order to mve the same feeling of security to the investor in 
future that he has to-day. Of course, as federal government develops and adminis- 
tration of finance by a miniiter is soon to be of a prudent and wise character that 
feeling of security will grow but at the present moment you have to bear in mind 
that yon are making that change, and von most take care that there is a safeguard 
given not only to the present investor but to the future investor because yon will 
require to borrow money in this country again and again.* 

In oonclnaion Lord Beading nrg^ them to accustom themselves to rely too much 
on the past. *What we are attempting is to build up so that there shall be real co- 
operation between us.’ 

The Raja of SarilOt speaking on behalf of some of the small States, emphasized 
that no diserimioation of any fundamental character ahonld be made between the 
Bialea uid waa anxious that there should be no discrimination in rt^ard to distri- 
bution of teats. The princes had failed to come to an agreed solution in regard to 
the prineiplei on which allocation of seats to the Indisu States should be made and 
there was no hope of agreement. *‘His Majesty’s Government, therefore, have to give 
their award and the smaller States are content to leave the decision to the sense of 
Justice and equity of Hit Majesty’s Qoveroment.* The Bsja of Sarila urged Lbe early 
abolition ol tributes. 

Sir Akhar Budari repudiated any sng^tion that the States’ desire to ledenite 
had diminished and declared most emphatically that they had not retired from the 
position they bad adopted at the outset. He referred in this cooneotion to the idea 
that the States would break the federation over the question of finance and said 
their anxiety was to prevent that catastrophe as evioeoced by the fact that they 
had aeoeptra a tax which was ociioas to the States and sgre^ that it should be a 
federal source of revenue. He claimed that the princes and their ministers had 
eoncIniiTely diowo their desire to join British India in forming a truly national 
government. He added that he did not worry about safe-guards aa, if cential res- 
j^oaibility and OTOvincial autonomy were worked in the proper spirit, they would 
not be needed. He concluded bv paying a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare and said that 
India had In him an advocate xor everything which stable Indian opinion demanded 
in the ehape of eonstitntional reform. 

Sirdar Tam Singh dealt with the position of minorities, erpccially in the Punjab 
and ureed if the Government lent its weight to the Allahabad Agreement, most of 
the dimcnltiea in this connection both in the Punjab and India would disappear. He 
advocated that any measure adversely affecting a minority should be dependent on 
the sanction of Governor or Governor-General and require the consent of a specified 
number of members ol tho community. He said if these safeguaids were granted 
a large number would rally to support the constitution. He also urged that a 
member of the minorities should be apTK)!oted to the Cabinet and asked for (refuta- 
tion 7) of the suf^tion that tbe strength of the Sikhs in the army was to be re- 
duced. He urged that the Sikhs shoald be given weightage in Sind. 

Noioab Liaqai jE^af Khan appealed for realisation once for all that the States 
ware as anxions to eater federation as British India and declared emphaticaifv that 
the princes at a whole at tbe present moment were as prepared to enter federation 
aa when they pledged themselves thereto. He said ibat this declaration was made 
on behalf of the princes generally. He paid tributes to Sir Samuel Hoard 
who, if tb^ snoeeadM in establishing fedeiatioo, would have an enviable name 
in the Indian history and referring to proportions in the Federal liegidlaturea 
promised that the views of British Indian delegttes would bo faithfully 
reported to the princes and that they would undonbt^ly receive their most careful 
attention. 
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Sir Ihtruihoiiotndat Thokurdas said that they coaid not daim they wna 
^ ^ amdlMt degree regarding the special aabjaeU ia wbioh tiny 
hold diteent views. Few Indians would be satUned until they got Dominioa 
Status lor India. Whether they had been satisfied with what hid been done in 
this Bonnd Table Gonferenee or not and however small or large might be the 
degree of their satisfaction, there was one ray of hope, namel/ the spirit with 
which the British delegation headed by the ^reUry of SUte worked with them 
and the auarance he had given them at the committee and full conference meet- 
ings. Indian delegates wanted to see how these assurances would bo translated in- 
to action. 

The Round Table Conference consulutions should be judged by three acid testa 
in the very near future bv India. The new constitution might taae a few montha 
or few years to begin work. Meantime the spirit they had seen here required to be 
translated into action. The first test was : *1 b the (4overnment of India prepared 
substantially to reduce military expenditure.' Secondly, the direction in which In- 
dians exp^t relief without delay was the action by the Secretary of State in oou- 
nection with gold export from India. In this connection Sir Purush^Camdas 
Thakurdas urged that the Government of India should immediately conauU repre- 
sentative men in India with a view to examine the feasibility of retaining lodia'a 
gold for purposes of India's reserves. 

In regard to the third part of this acid test, Sir Purushottarodas Thakurdas sta- 
ted that a good deal had been said in regard to tho credit of India which in his 
opinion would at the moment depend primarily, irrespective of any safeguards there might 
be in the constitution, on the contentment of the masscB in India and on the 
masses in India resorting to their ordinary work to earn a living by the sweat of 
their brow without resorting to violence. 

He concluded by saying that the (»eoplo of India were looking forward for the 
rdeaeo of Mahatma Gandhi forthwith. 'Such release would impress them and make 
it plain that the assurance you have given in regard to the future of India belongs 
to the spirit which is animating you even now.' Ikforo the proposals mature, 
whatever they might do in regard to constitution in the making as long as they 
had Mahatma Gandhi in jail they would find the people of India would not 
seriously consider the constitution in the making. 

iarl Winterton pointed out that the Round Table Conference had been attacked 
from the hit in India and from the right in Britain. He said he always believed 
in meeting attacks by counter-attacks and pledged himself to meet the criticis.!} of 
ibcir deh^rations and proposals in Parliament with all tho eoegy and vigour at 
bis command. He was certain that his Indian colleagues would defend their 
position as delegates with courage which in view of their record during the lut few 
troublous years could be expected from them. 

In regard to the position of the Conservative party Earl Winterton could not 
conceal that there had been difleretices of opinion on the subject of Indian polii^ 
both in the past, present and the future bui he believed that a great bulk of unoffi- 
cial members of the partv were willing and ready to consider and adopt the federal 
eolation. Ho did not believe that the bulk of opinion was either obstructionist or 
reactionary but it did demand safeguards alike for security of India itself and for 
its remaining part of the British Empire. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta recalled the princes' co^d^li^ns for entering federation, 
particularly, those relating to paraiuountcy and safeguards. The princes would 
make up their minds when th ; picture was completed. But the various difficulties 
that had confronted them in tho past were now removed. 'I do not expect any 
difficulty in the way of federation. Wc arc returning to India with feelings of 
hope.' Bat there was more to be done. Foundations for the future prosperous 
empire must be laid in a spirit of goodwill. 'Prepare the country well. There is 
at present bitterness in the very core of the people. It is all verv well to say that 
the situatiOQ in the country has improved. All i can cay is “All is not well in 
the State of Denmark." Therefore my request is to give freedom with open hands 

*I^am pfmuliiig on behalf of British India though I am from an Indian St^ 
hectuae I am interested myself. Geographical demarcations do not prevent m 
spirit from crossing tho boundaries and entering the States. So long as the ^Int 
of aarest, bitrernoss aud antipathy to Government is allowed to remain uoremediM 
in British India we have a standing menace. I appeal to you romove it hv 
giTing solid satisliiction to the pco^e, as delay will only lead to farther bitterneis. 
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Tk$ Boja BUarya astored the Britiah Indiana that there was no foandation 
lor lear that the Britiah India wonid become a dependency of the Statea and aaid 
that nolhinff waa further from the minda of the Statea than to exploit the aitna- 
tion in Indm to aeenre nnreaaonable aelfleh adrantagea. The States were more 
eoDfinoed than eter that loderation based on recognition of the rarions interests 
eoneemed would be in the best interests of the JBmpire, British India and the 
States, But Britidi India would understand the States’ htfitatioo to sign the doco- 
. ment withont first ascertaining the terms thereof. 

B, H, ihB Aga Khan fdt that the conference might congratulate itself in taking 
a great step forward. In all the deliberations the gemd of India as a whole had been 
the dominant consideration. He sunested that all who worked together at the 
Bonnd Table Conference should form a Round Table Party and meet in a select 
oommittee. H. H. the An Khan sympathetically referred to the regretted absensc 
of the Premier and said if he snocekled in his ambition of helping disarmament, 
peace and world recoverv, it would ensure the happiest results for the welfare and 
prosperity of India. He paid tributes also to Sir Samuel Hoare and like other 
speakers referred with appreciation to the work of the secretariat and the India 
Office ataflT. H. H. the Aga Khan then proposed a loyal resolution to His Majesty, which 
expressed the delegates' grateful sense of honour, by His Majesty placing his robing- 
room at their disf^al and laid that His Majesty had once more manifested that 
consideration for the princes and the people of India, which kindled with aflection 
their traditional loyalty to the sovereign. He expressed confidence that His Majesty 
wonid share the hopes of satisfaction engendered in the minds of all delegates by a 
spirit of mnlual understanding and goodwill which inspired their consultations. 

Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapru, in seconding His Highness the Aga Khan’s resolution, 
nnreservedly associated himself with the resolution in all sincerity and also thanked 
Sir Samuel Hoare, for his unsparing efforts to remove the cause which brought the 
delegates to London. He said that whatever their didercnces, Sir Samuel Hoare 
had Buccreded in convincing them that be was in great earnest about the Iteration. 

Sir Manubhai MehtOf on behalf of the States, supported the message of homage to 
the King which was carried by all standing. 


MEETING HELD ON THE 24th. DECEMBER 1932 

Lord Sanketff presiding at to-day’s final meeting of the Conference opened 
proceedings by announcing that the following reply to the delegates’ message to 
King-Emperor had been received from His Majesty : 

**l)elegate8 of the Bound Table Conference.” 

“1 think you sincerely for the loyal words you have addressed to roe at the 
eondusiOD ox your Conference. I know how complex the problem before you has. 
under closer scrutiny, proved to be and I shall study with deep interest the report 
of your deliberations. It is gratifying to learn that the spirit of goodwill which is 
uppermost in men’s hearts at this season has prevailed inroughout your meetings, 
and I feel confident that your labours will prove to have tortified the partner- 
ship whose strength and endurance arc of such consequence to all my people. 
I bid you Qodspm. with my best wishes for peace and prosperity in the new year”. 
The delegates and all present stood during the reading of the message. 

Secretary of State’s Statement 
Sir S. Hoare then addressed the Oouference and said 

'’Lord Chancellor, ”To-day we are attempting to finish our endeavour to recreate 
the fellowship of the Round Table Conference in modern conditions— a fellowship 
founded bvmng. Arthur and depicted upon the opposite wall of this Itoyal robing 
room. We have not been unsuccessful io our attempt. Already others wish to follow 
our example. Only a lew weeks ago a disUngaished American came to see me 
to atk lor the details as to our procedure. Evidently he was contemplating au 
experiment of Round Table Conference for the Philippines* 

’’Imitatioo ia the surest form of flattery and that shows that the experiment 
upon which we have been engaged haa been watched with the closest and most 
•ympaihetie attention Icom erei^ part of the world. To-day we are looking back 
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•ft oar pofft woA To-morrow we will be looking forward fto fthe nezft step. Ab 
to the fMt, we liaTe not been working in an empty void. Wc hare not been 
attempting to creat a situation in the air. We hare not been, like Abbe Sicyes 
in the year of the French Revolution, creating paper oonstitutions. 

*‘From the start to finish we have been circumscribed by the hard facts of 
fthe world as we find it. We have been confronted with the problem of reconciling 
the claims of three partners, who, for many generations, have been united in an 
undertaking of far-reaching ramincations— Great Britain on the one hand, British 
India on the other and Indian India on the third. The old Articles of Assoeiatiou 
were Mtting out of date and a new bjnd of union had to be found. 

‘^Tne great achievement of the first Bound Table Conference was to establish the 
fact for the first, and 1 believe for all time, that the new bond must bo the bond 
of All-India Federation with the rights of each of the three parties effectiycly safe- 
guarded. I believe historians will say that this decision wns a turning point in the 
course of the British Empire. To-day let us, with gratitude, remember those mem- 
bers who took so prominent a part in bringing this ideal into the realm of practical 

r ilitics. Let us remember in particular His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, whi>, 
think, was the first of the Princes to press his view in this resp^t upon the Con- 
ference. Let us also remember Bir IVj Bahadur Bapru. 

“Sir Tcj Bahadur, if I may say so, was the first member of the Conference who 
fully realised the implications of this great ideal and who in those early days was 
much more conversant with the details of the Federation than 1 think any other 
member of the Conference. Let us throw our minds back to those days. Scarcely 
any of us. having lived under the unitary form of <<ovcrnmcnt. really understood 
the implications of a Federation. I am told that at that time book-bellers in l.iondon 
did a roaring trade in the sale of manuals about Federations. I am told that there 
was a positive run upon the London Library by the various Govern incut Depart- 
ments concerned in order to get any text-books that bore upon that ditficuU Hiibject. 

“If 1 may say so, it was of the greatest value to all our subsequent nroceodings 
that we had from the very start the expert and technical advice ol Sir T. B. Saprii 
upon all those very dilticult constitutional questions. The Federal idea then was a 
great idea that emerged from the first meetings of the Confereiu'c, 

“The second Conference met in the face of very great difliciiltics. On the one 
band wc were in the throes of a world economic crisis and on the other we were 
faced with a change of Government and an impending general election. Those 
factors in themselves placed great difn''ulties in *hc way of oui deliberations. 

“But there was a third ditiiciilty. There was the diniculty of the communal 
question. There we found that, with the best will in the world, at ev^ry stage Insl 
year we were brought up against the barrier of communal ditiiciilty. 1 think the 
real achievement of the Conference last year was to start on foot a scries 

of enquiries the most important of which were the detailed eiuiuirics that led to the 
Goverament’j) Communal Award and included amongst which were the invaluable 
reports of the Committees that went to India in the new year-^Lord Lothiairs 
Committee, Mr. Davidson’s Coin mil tec*. Lord Eustace Percy’s Committee. 
And 1 am quite sure that but for the awacd that reluetanl.ly, but none the less 
inevitably, the Government had to make our deliberation this year would have 
Ijcen rendered impossible and ihfructuous. 

“I now come to the work of this (third) Conference and I would sum up the results 
in two sentences. 1 would say, first of all, that wc have clearly delimited the field upon 
which the future constitution is going to be built in a much more detailed manner 
than in Uio last two years. Wc nave delimited the spheres of aclivtiy of the various 
parts of the constitution. Secondly, (and J regard this result as much more im- 
portant even than the important first result) wc have, I believe, created an esprit 
tit corps amongst all of us that is determined to sec the building that is going to 
be reared upon the field that wc have marked out both complete in itself and 
completed at the earliest possible date. ... , 

I said that we had marked out the ground. Let me explain by few examples 
what I mean by that assertion. 1 take the various parts of the constitutional 
structure in order. I b^in with the part that Indian India, the India of the 
States, ia to play in the Federation. There we have made it quite clear thiU 
there is no risk in any respect to the Treaties or to the obligations into which 
they and we have entered. I hope that I have made it quite clear that all ques- 
tions governed by that general term ‘Paramountcy’ do not enter into the Feueral 

eo 
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Mheme at all. I think aiso that I may aay that we ha?e made aome proimMi in the 
iDqoiry o?er which Lord Irwin preaided one day this week into tin metboda by 
which the Statea will accede to the Federation. 

'‘Let me aay in paaaing, for I think it may help oar fatnre diacuaaiona both here 
and in India, that we have alwaya regarded an effective federation aa meaning the 
aeeeaaion of a reasonable number of States and as at present advised, we uionld 
ward something like not less than half the population as a kind of aefioition we 
have in mind. Next I come to the Federation and the units. Here again, I think, we have 
made grMt progress in delimiting the field between the Centre on the one hand and 
the Provincial and States units on the other. We have been carefully through the 
lists of the Federal and non-Fedoral activities and we have got much nearer to 
reement than wo had ever reached before. It is now quite clear that there will 
be a definite delimitation of activities of each of these three parts of the Federal 
ayructure. To-day I need not go into the details, for the report of the distribution 
of the Powers Committee will snow both to you and to the world outside the pro- 
gress that we have made in that direction. 

“Next there is the ve^ difficult question of Federal finance, one of the most vital 

a uestions in the whole field of Federal activities. Unfortnnately, we were discussing 
lat question at a time of great difficulty. Wc have been discussing it at a time 
no Government in the world has sufficient money for its needs. But I think 1 can 
claim that there, again, wo have made some substantial progress. 1 fully admit 
that there are differences still to be recognised and to be reconciled. I do not think 
it could be otherwise io any question of this kind, but f should like to say to Lord 
Peel, who, so far aa the Conference is concerned, is the father oi Federal Finance, 
(at present it is a rather difficult offspring, but, I think, as it grows up, it will be- 
come easier to manage) how much indebt^ we arc both to him and to his Com- 
mittee for having made the progress that they have achieved. I can say that the 
work they have done will very materially help the Government in coming to a deci- 
sion in consultation with the Central Government and Provincial Governments in 
India at an early date. 

“Then there are those difficult questions that wc have always had with us in 
^nnection with the Federal institutions— the question about the size of the Obam- 
bers and about the allocatiou of seats. I say quite frankly that as regards the size 
of the Chambers I had hoped that we should have reached a greater measure of 
imreement than we found possible during these last weeks. It has been made clear 
that there still are differences to be reconciled, not only differences between British 
India and the States but differences between the bigger States and the smaller Sta- 
tes ; differences even between some members of the Chamber of Princes and other 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 

“I wish we could have reached a further agronraent upon this difficult question. 

I am quite sure that we have got to come to a decision upon it in the early future. 
To-day I would venture to say that, as far as the Government is coircerned. we 
have come to the view that wnatevor may bo the numbers of the Second Chamber 
some system of grouping will have to be adopted. I would say further that we 
must await further discussions that are going to take place in India in, I hope, the 
comparatively near future about the size of the ChamberH. I hope they will succeed, 
but I would emphasise the fact that whether by the parties directly concerned or 
whether, if they prefer ii, by the British Government a decision must be reached 
upon this point in the comparatively near future, unless a great part of our future 
discussions is to be gravely iropedea. 

“Then there was the question of the representation of communities in the Centre, 
particularly of the Moslem coinmnnity. There, 1 think, I can say, definitely— I 
think I have said it indirectly very often before— that the Government consider that 
the Moslem community should have a representation of 33 per cent in the Federal 
Centre. Aa far as lodian India is concerned that must be a matter for arrangement 
between the eommnuities affected and the princes, but, so far aa the British Govern- 
ment has any part in the question we will, at any time, give our good offices to 
making it as my as possible for the arrangement between those parties with regard 
to the fntare allocation of seats. 

Then again, I venture to say that definitely to-day, because I am anxious that that 
Isotor in toe problem should not in auy way impede the fntare progress in elabora- 
ting the farther stages of the oonstitution now with all those Federal questions. 
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'T can see that there is {j^avo anxiety in the minds of many members of the 
Oonfe?enea-«nd I can aympathiKe with that anxiety— lest the xarions complications 
of which I have {nst ghm ccrtuiti instances should take too long to settle and that 
the Federation will drift into the dim distance and will eease to be a reality in practical 
politics. Feelioa ^at anxiety Sir T. i). Saprn asked last night that a definite date 
ahonld be placed in the bill at^ which time the Federation should come into being. He 
qualified his request — and qaalificd it, no doubt, quite rightly — with reserration 

that if the conditions were not fullilled, Parliament must hare some moans at its 
disposal for postponing the date cf the Federation. 

**Now I agree with him that the last thing in the world that we wish is to see 
the Federation drift back into heing aimply an idea and not an integral part of the 
Indian constitution. But I think I ought to say that 1 do find a difficulty in agree- 
ing, if, indeed, this is the time to agree or disagree, to anything in the nature of 
a definite date in the proposals of the Act. The difficulties in my mind are 
two-fold. 1 am not quite sure, and here 1 am speaking rery candidly in the presence 
of representatives of ihc States, what reaction something that might appear to be 
rather in the nature of an ultimatum, might h.arc on the liidian States tncmsclves. 

** Again. I find this difficulty. I feel that the machinery of the constitution will 
be of an extremely complicated nitinre and 1 think that Parliament, if it were 
confronted with a definite date, might be much more cautious in dviailing the i»r(h 
visions of causation, that it might demand than it would be without a date. 

After rU, machinery for bringing the Act into operation is going to bo of a very 
complicated nature. 1 hart; nl way. ^ contemplated that some such method as a Par- 
liamentary resolution would be adopted for bringing the Federation into operation 
and that the method would be adopted at the earliest possible opportunity. 

**What I can say to Sir T. B, 8apru is that wo are going to do our utmost to 
romoro every obstacle in the way of the Federation ana to remove it at the earliest 
possible date. Let me also say to him that we do not intend to inaiigurato any 
kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions which might leave the Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency in future. We shall, as I say, between now and 
the passage of the Bill, do everything in our power (here I am speaking, ^ think, 
not only lor the British Government but for the British delegation as a whole) to 
any obstacle that may at present stand in the way of the Federation coming into 
being at as early a date as possible. 

**Lastly, let me say a word upon another side of this part of our discussions. 
For the last two years wc have discus^iKl the question of certain new provinces. Wo 
have discussed the question of Sind at the very opening of our deliberations two 
years ago. Last year we discussed in detail for the first time the question of Orissa. 
Since those discaasions we have had expert enquiries into both questions. 

**fia8ing our views upon the reports of those enquiries, basing our views still 
more on what appears to be a very general agreement both in India and in Great 
Britain, wo ha\e come definitely to the conclusion that Bind and Orissa should both 
be separate provinces. No doubt there will be details of the machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind. For instance, there are questions con- 
nected with the bonndary of Orissa. They have not yet been fully consiJered, but 
it is the definite intention of the Government that in the Ali-India P'ederatioo both 
those great territories should enter as distinct provinces. 

*T bve DOW dealt with the more prominent feature of qur discussions that 
emerge upon the more directly constitutional side of the Federation itself. Let me now 
come to the other series of problems that, iu some cases, aficct more directly Great 
Britain, and, in other cases afibet certain commuuites and certain interest in India it- 
self. I mean by that all that chapter of questions that by a rough and ready 
phrase, we have described as 'Safeguards*. Let me say at the outset that 1 r^ard 
Safeguards not as a stone wall that blocks the road, but as hedges on each side of 
whicn no good drive ever touches, but which prevent people on a dark night from 
fiilling into the ditch. They are not intended to obstruct real transfer of res- 
ponsible power. , ... ^ T j- 

‘They are not intended to impede day-to-day administration of any Indian 
Federal Minister. They are rather nltimate controls that we hope will neyr 
need la exercised for the greater reassurances of the world outside both in India 
itself and Great Britain. Let me take the two instances that have been most prominent 
iu this |Murt of our discussion. Let me take the most difficult question of ali—uie 
difficulty of the trander of fioaoctal responsibility. 
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*Hiete I Am not disdosing anj aeerat when I say that during the last 12 
months the British Governmeat have fully aeoepted the fact that thm can be no 
cfTeetife traiisfer of rewoosibility nnless there Is an effective transfer of flnandal res- 
ronsibility* We have tally accepted that fact and we have done omr best in very 
difficult circnmstanees that have faced ns to reconcile the legitimate demands of every 
Indian politician for financial control with the legitimate demand of everyone who 
is interested in finance not only for stability but for a sitnatioo in which there 
would not even be a eaggestiou that stability coaid be qaestiooed. For# in the field 
of finance, it is not only the fact itself that matters but it is what people say 
about that fact. 

^Now oar difficulties have arisen from two sources. In the first place there is 
the fact that, as thinfi;s are at present, a large part of the Indian revenue has to 
to be devoted to meeting obligations that have grown up daring these years of 
partnership between India and Great Britain. That in itself, and I am sure no 
one would question the justice of the point of view, makes people here— investors 
who have invested their money in Indian securities, men and women whoiie 
families are interested in the meeting of the old obligations— extremely nervous of any 
change. Secondly there is the fact that we arc passing throngh, I suppose, the most 
difficult financial crisis that has faced Asia and Europe for many generations. In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficulty, namely, that a large body of short- 
term loans raised under the name of the Secretary of State in London, fall due 
for payment in the next six years. That means that if the Federation is to start 
with a good name, if its solvency is to be assured, some means must btf found for 
meeting those short-term maturities without imx>airiiig the future of Indian credit. 

‘Those arc the hard facts that have faced the Government during the last 
twelve months. Those arc the hard facts that wc discussed in great detail and 
with great goodwill at the Financial Safeguards Coinmittco. The British Goverumeut, 
the British delegation and sections of the Conference came to ihe view that, in 
these conditions, certain safeguards were absolutely necessary if we were to keep 
the confidence of the world outside and if we were to make it possible in future 
for the f'cderal (iovernment lo raise money unon reasonable terms. That, in a few 
sentences, is (he history of the safeguard tiiat has loomed very largely in our 
discussions this year— the history of the Reserve Bank. 

‘‘We feel that if confidence is to be maintained in the financial stability and 
credit of India the Reserve Bank trust be in etrcclive operation. Now our trouble 
has been— and it has been a very real trouble ; it has been just as much trouble for 
us as it has been for those meraberd of the Conference who have been doubtful 
about this safeguard— that it is impossible to say exactly when the Reserve Bank 
of the kind that wc all agree should be set up can come into cfi'cclive operation. 

“What I can say— and I have said it to the Committee and 1 shall say it again 
to this Conference— is that wc will take every step within our control to make the 
setting up of a Reserve Hank of this kind and its successful operation eflectivo as 
early as possible. We will devote all our energies to that end. If events over 
which we have no control— namely events connected with world economic depression 
—are too strong for us, then, I gave a pledge to the Committee and 1 give it 
again to the Conference, that wc will meet representative IiidiaiiB and discuss with 
them what is the best step to meet that situation. 1 hope the situation will not 
arise. If it docs arise we will take Indian opinion freely into our confidence and wo 
will dis^:ii8s wdth them what is the best step to be taken. 

“I come now to question of defence— a question that again has loomed verv 
large, and lightly so, in our discussions. We had, first of all, as you will 
remember, a debate in the full Conference, a debate in which, I may claim, 
there was complete unanimity that Defence, until it can be transferred into 
Indian’s hands, remains the sole responsibility of the Crown. It was, however, 
clear to me in the course of the discussions, and afterwards in informal talks that 
I was able to have with certain leading members of the Conference, that there were 
difiereiiccB of opinion as to the methods by which Indian opinion might be consulted 
in the administration of the reserved subjects. 

‘*Sir T. B. Sapru reverted to these questions in his speech last night. I think 
I can Bay that the firitiBh Government can go at any rate some way —I myself 
believe a considcrablo way —towards removing some of the anxieties that he and 
his frienda feel. Let me take in order two or three of the principal points to which 
he and his friends attaehed importance in these discussions. 
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"Fint of all, 4here wis the qaestion of the diioaitiOs of Defenoe tod the 
Budget. We wese all amed it diould be noD*TOtable. la the natace .6f thinist, 
1 think, this was ine?itMle, bat we are qaite preptfed to take the neoessary steps 
to see that the budget shDuld be pat ai ne and his friends wish^in blocks and not 
in a perfnnctory manner simply to be discnssed as a whole. 

"Next, he was anxious about the employment of Indian troops outside India 
without the approval of the Federal Qoverument, of the Federal Legislature. There 
I think he and his friends were agreed that, where it was actually a case of the 
defence of India in which no Imperial considorstions entered— the defence, sav, of 
the frontier of India itself— there the responsibility— the sole responsibility of the 
Crown should remain undiluted. 

'^More difficult questions arose in cases where Indian troops might be employed 
for purposes other than directly Indian purposes. Now, in those cases, I can say 
to him 1 would prefer not to be precise as to the exact method. 1 myself feel sure 
that means will be found to leave the decision in some manner to the Federal 
Ministry and the Federal Legislature. 

‘‘Next, there was the important scries of questions connected first of all with 
the Indianisalion of the army— tliat is to say, the greater participation of Indiana 
thrmselvcB in the defence of India and, secondly, as to bringing into the consul- 
tation as much as possible the two sides of the Government. He and his friends 
were anxious for a statutory provision. A statutory provision is too inelastic if you 
desire statutory provision in a narrow sense, but I think I can meet him and his 
friends effectively by including the directions to the Governor-General in both these 
respects in the Instructions. 

“Now, he said quite rightly, that his attitude towards that proposal, would 
depend very much upon the Instructions themselves. As regards the Instructions, 
wc intend, first of all, to allude to them in the body of the Statute and then we 
inieud to ask Parliament to agree to a novel procedure, but a procedure, that 1 
believe, is well fitted to the conditions with which w arc faced, namely, that before 
certain of them a:c submitted to His Majesty, both Houses of Parliament should 
have the opportunity of expressing their views upon them. 

“The effect of that would be to give the Instructions, a statutory framework, 
by an allusiou in the Act itself ana to give them a Parliamentary framework by 
Tisolutions that would be passed, approving of them, before they are submitted 
for His Majesty’s approval.” 

‘As to the other proposals, that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had made in the matter 
of Defence, we still feel that the Governor-General should have unfetter^ power 
selecting his Defence Minister, but we will make it clear in the Instructions, that 
we wish the two sides of the Government to work in the closest co-operahon and 
that we do dfienitely contemplate— I would ask his attention to this point and we 
will make an allusion to it in the Instructions^thal before the estimates are 
actually put to the Federal Assembly, the Finance Aiiiiisicr, and uq doubt, the 
Prime Minister, should have an opportunity of seeing them, and giving to the 
Governor-General their views upon them. 

“I hope I have said enough to show that if I have not been able to meet in 
^xnct letter, the wishes of Sir Tej Bahadur Bi’pru and his friend:), wo have been 
able to go some way and I believe myself that in actual practice, we shall find the 
result will be very much the result that he and bis friends (basin', namely, that 
although the question of Ddfeiicc is a reserved question with the sole responsibility 
for it imposed upon the Governor-General and the Oown, in actual practice, there will 
be the cloicst co-opcrulion between the two sides of the Government. I am afraid 
I have taken up a very long lime at oar last meeting, but I hope I have said 
enough to show not only to the Conference, but to the world outside the general 
outlines of the scheme tnat we intend to propose to the Joint Select Committee. 
But it is something more than a scheme, upon which wc have been engaged. 

/‘We have been planning a scheme — but we have also been trying to create a 
spirit of co-operation. Several members of the Conference were very kind to me 
l^t night when they said that 1 had played some small part in helping to foster 
the spirit of co-operation during the last few weeks. I thank them for what they 
have said^ but 1 say, that their kind words were really undeserved. The spirit of 
cq-operatiOD is due to much greater events and to much greater people than any 
with whom 1 am connected, or any that I could ever hope to emulate. This spirit 
<u co-operation is not the result of the last few weeks. 
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"It if not the reenlt of the efent of the iMt two yean of the meetings of the 
Gonfereoce. It goes back to all the many prominent men both here, and in India, 
who each, in hie own way^ hare attempM to make better relatione, between our 
two eonniriee— Indians as well ae British men. British men of the Right of Politics 
as well as of the Left. Do not let us forget that even when we disagree with their 
Tiews of the future, the neat work that some of thc«e mere Oonservatire adminis- 
trators have done for India in the past, and do not let ns forget the great men who 
have gpne from these shores to India. In recent years we have been doubly fortu- 
nate in the Conference of this year in having two ot the most distinguisned ex- 
Viceroys to help us, who have over carried out those most responsible duties of any 
in the whole Empire. 

"We have hod the invaluable help of Lord Reading not only this year, but from 
the very opening of our discussion and in the first year of the Conference it was 
to a great extent Lord Reading’s help that concentrated British public opinion upon 
the all important question of an All-India Federation. This year in particular, we 
have had the great advantage of Lord Irwin’s help. Lord Irwin, if I may say so, 
has put in the help that he has given us during the last five weeks the coping-stone 
on the great work that ho did in India. 

"Let us not forget also in the company of the great men who have gone from 
these shores to India the invaluable work done by Sir John Simon and colleagues. 
Let us set aside minor questions of controversy that may have surrounded the work 
of that Royal Commission and let us to-day remember only that without that work 
which is unique in the parliamentary annals of Great Britain, it would have been 
impoaaiblc for us, the British members of the Government and of the British Delega- 
tion and I believe for many Indian members of this Conference also, to bring 
to bear the instructed mind that the great complexity of these federal problems 
demanda at every stage. 

"Laat night, Sir T. B. Sapru made an eloquent appeal for a chapter of re 
newed co-operation between every section of Indian opinion and ourselves. let 
me say that there is nothing that I desire more myscli. I waqt to see no empty 
chairs at the Round Table Conference of the Joint Select Comhiittee. I will give 
to the words that Sir T. B. Sapru uttered last night the full consideration that 
they demand. He will not expect me this morning to give a definite answer, either 
in the affirmative or in the negative, but I can assure him that I am fully con- 
fotous of the expressions of goodwill of which we have had evidences, in India 
itself’ during the last few montha and of which we have had many evidences during 
the course of our deliberations in this Conference. 

"I can tell him that whatever wc may decide the thing that we wish above all 
others, is that he and his friends shall go back to India and tell every section of 
Indian opinion, that their help, just as we shall go out into Great Britain and tell 
our friends that after the diseussions of the last two years and particularly after 
^e deliberations of the last four weeks, we believe that we can produce before the 
High Court of Parliament a scheme on the lines, that we have been discussing that 
will do credit both to Britain and to Indian statesmanship.’’ 

Lord Bimkey’b Message for Congress 

Winding up the Conference, Lord Sankey regretted the absence of the Premier, 
who was one of the best friends India ever had in this country. "The Prime 
Miniater retnaina your friend and intends to do everything possible to implement voor 
diBCnssions.” Lora toke^^ fnbuto to^M^^jndividual 

dialij^jv^^ri | mentioned those who have helped us. I regret that 

one political party in England and one great political party in India have not seen 
their way to nelp ua on tma oecasioa. 1 believe, I am sure, when we come to the 
next and final stage of tour deliberations, both those parties will come over and 
give 08 their assisunee.’^ He wanted to send them a message. "My brothers, we are 
laboaring lor peace and do not make yourselves ready for battle.’’ 

Taming to the representatives of the Princes, Lord Sank^ said only one thing 
eould dim the lustra of the wise and patriotic statesmanship of the Priocee and 
that was delay. He hop^ that when the States appeared in London at the select 
eomoilttee in Msrah or April, th«y would be able to give [a definite aasuraoce about 
entm into the Federation. 

Omeludiog, Lo^ tokey eounselled them always to strive for the Ideally perfect 
^but aoeept the pni^oably possible. . _ 
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The foUowiofi; If a fammtrv of the report of the Indian Stiilca Enquiry 
Oommittee (Finanoial) iasued on tne 28tb. July 1932 

The simultaDeoufl pnblication in Eof^Iand and in India to-day of tho 1l<*|)ort of 
the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) completes the work of the thrt*o 
Committees appointed by the Prime Minister in December last after the second ses- 
eion of the Bound Table Conference. The Report is unanimous and is si^iuHl by 
the rt. hon. J. O. C. Davidson, chairman, Sir R^inald (ilaiicy, deputy chairman, 
liOrd Hastings, Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Sir Maurice Gwycr. *Bir Charles 
Stuart- Williams and Mr. J. R. Martin. 

The task absiened to the Committee was to examine the extent to which the 
existing financial relationa of the India and the Crown present obstacles to the 
attainment of an ideal system of federal finance. Ah pointed out in the Prime 
Minister's, letter of instructions to the chairman, such a system would be one under 
which all federal units would contribute on a uniform basis to the federal resource. 
The attainment of such uniformity in the future Indian Federation is hatDt>cred 
by the fac^ thft, on the one hand, numerous States make, or have made in the 
pastj direct contributions and, many of them enjoy a measure of ironiunity from 
the incidence of those very taxes which will be the main sources of federal 
revenue, or possess a privileged position in rcHpeet of certain important 
federal subjects such ns 'Posts and Telegraphs' and 'Coinage and Currency.' 
It was necessary lor the Committee to make a detuiled scrutiny of the origin 
and nature of these contributions, immunities and privileges and to ascertain at 
first hand the views of the States as to the extent to which they might be aflcctcd 
by the setting up of a federal constitution in India. This entailed, in addition to 
an extensive tour in India, a vast amount of historical research and the collection 
and sifting of a great mass of statistical inlornsation. Jn the circumstance, the com- 
pletion of the Report (the actual drafting of which took only six weeks) within loss 
than seven months from the date of the Committee's appointment has been no easy 
matter. The Oommittee remained in India from 29tb Jannaiy till dOtliApril 1932. Details 
of their tour mmong the Indian States, which extended to consibcrnbly over 10,000 
miles and involved almost coatinuous travelling, are given in Chn))ier 1 of the Re- 
port and in the map which serves as its frontiapicce. Personal discuHsions were 
ucld with 88 rulers or their ministers as well as with several depututfoos represont- 
iog whole classes of smaller States. The discussions and .the eoliention of materials 
rclovaut to the issues raised, fully occupied the Cominiitce’s time in India and made 
it impossible to attempt the preparation of the Report before its rcturu to England 
in the middle of May. 

Historical’ Survey 

Chapter II of the Report gives a historical aurvry of the circumstances in which 
the Indian States came into relation with the liritish (iovurnment and gives a brief 
account of the origin of the contributions and immunities which are reviewed in 
detail in subsequent chapters. It is of the greatest importance that the conditions 
existing when the treaties were made should be a]>preciated— anarchy, lawlessness 
and ruihless oppression were the order of the day and the rescue and prevention of 
may States by the British Power was achieved by military operations and the trea- 
ties of peace that loilowed them. It is interesting to observe how, as the result of 
economic developments subsequent to the transfer of the rcsponsibiliti^ of the EMt 
India Company to the Crown, the States h.'id already become closely identified with 
numerous branches of all-India activities even before the emergence of the federal 
ideal To a great extent indeed, Railways, (Currency and Coinage, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and Salt are already 'federal subjects.’ The all-India services of public 
utility function in the States as well as in British India, and taxation through sea 
customs and the salt tax is largely of all-India incidence. But the states stdl lack 
the me^ns of influenciiig policy in these matters and the measure of autonomy 
already vouchsafed to Sritish India has made it didleult for the Crown to safe- 
guard their interests in the economic sphere. Hence the C'oaimitteo regard it as in- 
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efitsbie that, in the process of transferring farther respooiihilitv in such matters 
to Indian himds, prorision should be made for the due participation of the States. 

OOKTBIBLTtOKS AMD IMMUNITIES 

Chapter III to vm of the Report contain detailed surrevs (snpplemented bp 
Appenoioes) of the eontributions— cash contributions (generally known as tributes) 
and ceded territories and two of immunities (salt and sea customs) are of 
such intricacy and im|>ortance as to necessitate self-contained Chapters. The 
other contributions and immunities are classified as 'miscellaneous’ and reviewed in 
ChMter V and Vllf. 

The Oommittee has from an early stage of its investigations foreseen that it 
would eventually be necessary to frame separate terms for each individual State 
on its entry into federation. It has endeavoured, therefore, throughout its survey 
of the special contributions and privileges, to formulate principles in accordance 
with which definite *ctsh credits* or immunity debits’ could be raised in favour 
of, or against, each State concerned. In the great majority of cases it has been 
possible to specify in the Reimrt or one of its Appendices the exact amount of 
these credits and debits, but in others this wdl have to be done subsequently by 
application of the principles formulated. 

The recommendations of the Committee in reppect of the various categories of 
contributions and privileges will be found britfly summarised at the end of tho 
Chapters in which they arc respectively reviewed. 

CASH CONTRIBUTIONS 

The cash contributions, of whicl) no less than 72o have been catalogued and 
classified in Appendices to the Report, are dealt with in Chapter III. Iney hnvo 
been divided into two main categories and seven classes. •The Federal Finance 
Bub-Oommittee of the Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference 
recommended that, in so far as these payments are of a feudal nature, they should 
be wiped out nari paam with the dir^ict contributions required from British Indian 
provinces, ana, further, that there should be Immediate remission in respect of any 
part of such contributions which may be in excess of 5 per cent of the total 
ravennes of the State concerned. The present Report, however,, docs not accept 
the view that the States’ contributions in general are of a feudal iiat!irc, and would 
justify vemissioD not so much on feudal analogies as on the general principle of 
oniformUy of contribution to federal sources. After scrutinising the origin and 
purpose of all the seven classes of centribation referred to above, the Committee 
reoommeuds that all except two should raalc for remissior*. The two exceptions 
are (1) contributioDS for special or local purposes, and (3) ‘assigned’ tributes— i.c*. 
tributes originslly p^sble by one state to another but assign^ by the creditor 
Slate to the British Coveroment. In respect of the former the Coinmiitee finds that 
these payments require further examination but, with one exception, in which 
eontuiUM payment is found to be justified, they have been provision^ly classed 
for remission. In respect of the' latter the Committee’s recommendation is that they 
•hould eventually revert to the States which assigned them. In this connection the 
Committee expresses the hope that all payments or tributes by ouc State to another 
will eveutuaily disappear aa being iucousisteot with the idea of a federation of 
equal units. 

The Committee endorses the recommendation of the Federal Finance Sub-Com- 
mittee in regard to immediate relief for States which pay contributions of this kind 
in excess of 5 per cent of their total revenues. The amount thus recommended 
for immediate remission is estimated at Rs. 11 lakhs per annum (about £82,500.) 

As regards the period within which efieet should be given to the general princi- 
ple of remission the Committee recommends that this should be done pari passu 
with the remission of direct con tri but ions from the provinces of British India but 
that in any case, a moiety should be extinguished at latest within teu years from 
enU 7 into Icderation and the whole within twenty years. 

The revenue thus to be surrendered (exclusive of the Rs. 11 lakhs referred to 
above) is estimated at abou^ Rs. 50 lakhs, or £442, 500. 

The Committee observes that these contributions arc, by reason of their origin 
and nature, payable to the Paramount Power and would not pass, as a macter of 
course, to the Federal (lovernment. But it anticipates that tlio Paramount Power 
would, in fact, place them, so long as they cootiuuc to be paid, at the disposal of 
that Government and that the States could raise no valid objection to such a course. 
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Ika Oommittee*! admiition (Chapter IV) of claimt hj Sfatea wbieh hate ceded 
territon in the past had. under ita Terms of Beferenee, to be reetrieted to eeasioiis 
madh Tn letnm lor epeeiflo military ffnaranteea’. Scaaione of this kind were made to 
ptofide the East India Company with fnnda for tim maintenanee of a apeeUI forea 
tor protect an allied ruler, and are few in nnmber, being in laet found only in the 
case of the States of Hyderabad, Baroda* Gwalior and Indore. (The ease of SaiigK 
is somewhat different but the csMioo made by that State has also been 

fbnnd by that Committee to be within its terms of referenoe.) Bat where 
•neh eeseione are found, they must In the Committee’s opinion be regarded 
as entitling the State concerned to a definite euh credit^ since they are 
analogons to a large class of tributes and, as often as not, it was entir^ 
a matter of change whether a State admitted to the Company’s proteetion paid trf- 
hnte or ceded teriitory instead. The identification of the arreaa oonoemed naa been 
a task of great complexity for the completion of which the Committee la greatly 
indebted to a special Committee prefionsly set np by the GoTemment of India. 
The cash credits recommended in Tcapect of these areas in the present Report 
smonnt to about Ra. 37 lakhs or £327,500 being Rs, 22.98 lakhs for Baroda, Ra. 
11.78 lakhs for Gwalior, Rs. 1.11 lakhs for Indore end Rs. 1.10 lakhe for Banfdl. 
These figures have been arrived at on the basis with certain modifications, of the 
net annual value of the territories concerned at the time of their cession. In the 
case of Hyderabad no such credit is recommended because that State prefera the 
continuance of the special military arrangements which the cession was designed to 
seenre. It is recommended that practical effect should be given to credits raised on 
account of ceded territories pari paau with the reduction of direct contributions by 
provinces for Federal revenues. 

In Chapter V the Committee reviews numerous claims by States but finds It 
unnecessary to raise any cash credits in respect of them. It fully recognises the fine 
record of some of the forces which many States maintsmed and their value for in- 
ternal security purposes as well as for co-operation with His Majesty’s form in 
times of tmergeo^. But it cannot ignore the very cogent rounds on which the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee recommended to the Round Table Conference that 
any quettion of giving a financial credit for these forces should be deferr^ until 
after Federation has been achieved. The other claims which had to be considered In 
this Chapter arise mainly out of cessiooB of jurisdiction by States over lands required 
by the Government of India for railway, military or other purposes. The Committee’a 
recommendations in this sphere are designed to remove or alU^viate by administrative 
meaenrea the grievances which are at present entertained. It is suggested that steps 
sbeuld be taken to give full effect to the principle tb?t cession miuie to the Central 
Government for administrative reasons should not be exploited by it for fiscal par- 
poBCB and that, so far as may be consistent with the financial requirements of the 
areas concerned for their own municipal purposes, they should not oc immune from 
the taxatioQ of the State within which they are situated. In particular it it recom* 
mended that there should be no bar to the levy of income-tax by States on the in- 
comes of railway employees residing in State territory or on the profits of railway 
(other than Federal railways) earn^ wHbin such territory. 

The Committee would also like to see effect given to too general principle that, 
in respect of all provincial excise (i.e. excises on liquor, opium and intozcating drugs) 
tim proceeds of the whole of such taxation should accrue to the administrating unit 
within whose terrkories the taxed articles are consumed. 

Chapter VI deals with salt and begins by giving an account of the miipitude 
and aouroca of India’s salt supply, the system of its taxation and the financial im- 
portance of this feature of the ludian fiscal system,— it having been .estimated that 
the Federal Government would draw considerably over 4 million pounds a year or 
a^ui 61)4 per cent of its total revenoes, from this source. An account is then 
given of the Agreement with .States by which the, Government of India succeeded 
about GO years ago in establishing a practical monopoly of salt produ(;t)on through- 
out Uie Indian continent, except in Kathiawar and Outch where production was 
restricted so as to servo only local requirements. No immediate revision of existing 
^t ag^menta is recommended except iu the case of Kathiawar and Cutch though 
we revisioQ of other agreements will be for consideration in due coarse by the 
Federal Government and may be thought desirable in order to drtuinish the im- 
portation of foreign salt (which still amounts to 450(X)0 tons per annum) and to 
reduce liabilities in respect of compeosations now paid to certain States for the 
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clotaro of their salt aoarocs. As regards Kathiawtr and Catch the Committee leeom- 
mends the removal of all ezistinfc restrictions on the manofactnre and marketing 
of salt, subject to the condition that the States concerned should permit collection 
of the federal salt duty at the source of manufacture, top;ether with such administra- 
tive measure, as are necessary to safeguard the .interests of the federal revennes. • 

The extent to which certain States or their inhabitants are, under existing ar- 
rangements, exempt from contributing to central revenues through the incidence of 
the salt tax is calculated at Rs. 46,06,657 or about £345,000. The total of theae 
immunities would be reduced by about £60,000 if the salt tax were exfcendnd to 
Kathiawar and Catch in the manner proposed above. 

Chapter VII deals with sea enstoras and ports and, by reason of the importance 
and intricacy of the subject, is by far the longest Chapter in the Report. After 
setting out some of the difficulties iu the way of bringing the policy ana ‘practice of 
the States with regard to their porta into harmony with the requirements of Fede- 
ration, it gives a general account of all the ports belonging to the maritime States. 
The situation of these ports, with reference to India’s railwj^ system, is clearly shown 
in a map which will be found at the end of the Report. The history of* past igr^ 
ments and recent controversies is narrated at considerable length, with apeeial 
reference to the rights of the States of Travancorc and Cochin in the port of Cochin, 
and to the customs barrier imposed by the Government of India at Viramgam 
against the maritime States of Kathiawar. 

The relative value of the sea borne trade and customs rgpeipts of 
British India and the States respectively is shown by the following 
figures, which relate to the year 1930-31. The total value of the sea borne trade 
for all India in that year was 36.182 lakhs of rupees of which 1,550 lakhs, • or 428 
per cent, relates to trade passing through the ports of the States. The customs 
collections at the States’ ports in the same year amounled to Rs. 280,78 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 122,65 lakhs was recovered for British India at the Viramgam line^ 
leaving Rs. 158,13 lakhs in possessioti of the States. Thus the amount retained by 
the States was about 4 per cent of the whole. This amount does not however 
represent the total extent of the States’ immuniticH in respect of sea customs as 
therq are certain eases, notably that of Kashmir, in which a State receives cash 
payment on account of speoisl customs rights. The total immunity of the States 
in respeot of sea costoms is estimated to have been Rs. 182,42 lakhf or abont 
£lflmXX) in 1930-21. 

The Committee feel that, in view of oumerous factors subject to variatious in 
reepeet <of which prophecy is impossible, it camiot safely or uscfnlly make any 
estimate of the amount of compensation which it would be worth while for the 
Federal Government to offer to the States in return for the relinquishment of their 
customs rights. But io spite of the speculative risks involved, ii feels that such an 
offer ought to be made in respect of the rights of Tra van core and Cochin Staten 
in the port of Oochin which, being the only port (excluding Portuguese Goa) 
between Bombay and Colombo which ofiers safe anchorage and real harbour faci- 
lities to large snips at all seasons of the year, is of great present value, and must 
in the Intnre be of even greater value to an Indian Federation, in whose undivided 
possessioiK uobampered by any obligations to third parties, it clearly ought to be. 

In thlrcase alone, therefore, it is recommended that nefrotiations should be at 
ODoe bc|| 2 Uo for buying out the rights of States. As r^aras ports wholly owned 
by mantime States no sueh course is advised but bearing in mind, on the one 
band, the inoonsisteney with the idea] of true Federation of the retention by any 
federal unit of cnatoms duties eollected at its ports and on the, other the unwilling- 
ness of the States to part with their sovereign rights in this respect, the Committee 
recommends for consiaenUon a compromise under which maritime States would be 
enabled to' retain the duties on goods imported through their own ports for consump- 
. tioD by their own snldeels. It is recognised, Hbwever, that no such arrangement 
eoidd be made, except with the consent of the States concerned, when its effect 
would be to curtail treaty rights. If effect were given to it by the erection of a 
customs barrier against the State concerned, there woold be no question of any 
control or inspection by federal authority of the customs administration at the 
ports ; but in the event of adoption of some system of financial adjustment whereby 
the Slates would retain, or have refunded to it, the amount which it was entitled 
to receive, some meuuce of feteal supervision or inspection would clearly be 
necessary. 

Jn Chapter VIII the Committee reviews, nnder the beading' of Miscellaneons 
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immanities, the privilefices enjoyed by certain States, or their Rulers, iii respect of 
Poets end Tclesrephs. Goinef^e and Currency, customs and transit duties, and 
courtesy concessions in regard to sea customs. 

As rmrds Posts and Telefpraphs the committee finds that the mainteiianco by 
States 01 their own postal departments does not constitute an immunitv to which a 
financial ?alne could be attached. Nor is it in a ponilion to recommend any action, 
other tlmo that already taken or contemplated by the Government of India, in 
respect of certain ffrievanoes which the States have brouj^ht to iis notice. On the 
other hand, it finos that certain States are in possession of immunities in the form 
of free grants of stamps for official coirespondenoc or free carriage of such corres- 
pondenoe by the Indian Postal Departments, and it recommends that debits be 
raised against such Stotes, amounting in all to Hs. 10,37,025. or about .€77,000. 

After fail consideration of the potentialities of currency issue as a 
source of profit, the committee is not prepared to recommend that rights to 
issue metallic currency should be classified as immunities. Only about 30 States 
czereise such a right and in many of them it is limited to the minting of coins of 
very low valfie or of coins used for ceremonial rather than currency purposes. Rut 
in the ease pf Hyderabad, which, in addition to an extensive metsllic coinage, haa 
a enmney note lasue of d erores of rupcca, it ia cpnsidcred that its rights involved 
definite competition with the central or federal currency and justify the raising of 
an immnnity debit of Rs. 17 lakha. 

It is ai«p recommended that, in the case of all other States pqsscsaing currency 
rights, efforts shonld be made to arrange by negotiation that minting operations 
should be confined within purely nominal limits or to the production of coins in- 
tended for ceremonial pnrpoaes. 

As regards land customs duties which are levied by the Indian States and in 
miny instances represent a substantial pro|K>rtion of their revenues, the committee 
endorses the oooclnsion reached at the Round Tabic Conference that it is imf^sible 
to effect their abolition in the near future. In these circumstancosj and having re- 
gard to ^ grievances arising out of existing onomniies* the cominittco is inclined 
to favour the removal of restrictions on the levy of such duties in the relatively few 
cases where such restrictions are in force. But It is conscious of the n^irogrado and 
anti-ledecil nature of such a step and hopes that it will only bo taken in cases 
where there ii no room for doubt that it would be justified by local conditions and 
would not involve risk of serious repereussions on trade outside the territory of the 
State ooDoemed. In regard to restrictions on the levy of transit duties and on the 
tattPflon of salt the committee recommends no abrogation of existing arrangements. 
It considers however that all compensatory payments now made to S^tatea in respect 
of such arrangements shonld be treated as Immunities. 

Hie eourtesy customs conees-sioiis now enjoyed by Indian Princes are of two 
kinds. There is a major concession, enjoyed by 11 Rulers oidy, under which they 
import'free of customs duty all goods intended for their peisoiial use. The minor 
eoDceasion enjoyed by 76 other Rulers enables them to pass their personal effects 
through the customs free of duty when returning to India from abroad. 

The eommittec' recommends the continuance, under Federation, of both conces- 
sions on the existing scale, but only subject to the condition that the major one 
ahonld now be extended to tue Viceroy. It also advocates the extension of the 
minor oonoession to all Governors of Provinces. 

In the concluding Chapter of its report the committee lays great Btresa on the 
fast that all its rccommcndationa are conditioned by the AHsumption that the States 
federate and apply only to matters which fall within the proposed field of 
federal subjects- It recognizes also that, although Federation is clearly a necessary 
•Uige in the political evolution of India, it cannot be achieved by compulsion. The 
aesno^ion that no State can be compelled to enter Federation against its will was 
iodeM the basis of ail the discuBaiona throughout the Round Table Conference, 
^▼ing regard to this basic fact and to the unique character of the contcmplatod 
fsderstion between elements which are not politically homogeneoua and which vary 
Infinitely in area, population and wealth, the task of the committee has been to 
jngMt terms which, in its opinion, could be fairly and reasonably accepted by both 
w States and British India as the basis of a mutnal and voluntary association. 
Bat S(f far as the States are concerned such association must be achieved with each 
of them individually, for ii is only in a very general sense that it is possible 
io speak of the common interests of the States as contrasted with the 
intmts of British India. The rocommendations of the commitU‘C are thus 
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inteodad to prorida Um material lor the makiof: of iodiridaal oat tiementa with cadi 
Stataa on iu entry into Federation on the basis of a balance sheet which takes 
aoeonnt of indifianal *creditB’ and ^debits*. It is thus impossible to set off the 
debits of one State against the eredits of another. 

On the other hand it is natnral *hat a State’s credits should he set off a|(ain^ 
Its own debits and the committee recommends that this should be done. It would 
indeed be entirely unjastifiable that a State which enters Federation sbonld continne 
in the enjoyment of privileges or immunities which are definitely inconsistent with 
the federal ideal and at the same time claim remission of tribute or other contri- 
butions on the ij^round that these are of a feudal character or are unknown in othi» 
federations. It is recommended therefore that, whenever it is proposed to remit a 
contribution of thia kind, any immunity debit raised against the State concerned 
should be set off against the proposed credit and no remission or payment be 
made unless the credit exceeds the debit, and then only to the extent of the 
balance. In only one case does the committee recommended an exception to this rule, 
namely that of cash contributions in excess of 5 per cent, of the revenues of a State. 
The remissions recommended in such cases are intended to be immediate^ that is to 
say, prior to, and irrespective oi. Federation, so that no question of ‘credits’ and 
’debits’ arises in regard to them. 

Great difficulty is, however, presented by the fact that in the case of aome States 
credits are non-existent or comparatively small, whereas the debits are extensive. 
In some of these cases acceptance of the recommendations of the committee would 
considerably reduce the debits, but It has to be recognised that this canifOt in all 
cases be achieved by compulsion. The immunities in question are in the great ma- 
jority of cases secured to the State by treaty or agreement and the committee is 
not prepared to recommend that a State should be confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between exclusion from Federation and a wholesale surrender of existing 
rights, involving perhaps the loss of a large part of its revenue. The anomalies of 
the present situation have their roots in the past and it is clear that rigid inaistenee 
upon uniformity will not only fail to advance the cause of Federation but might 
gravely prejudice it. 

The committee cannot, therefore, deny that its recommendations provide only a 
partial remedy for the existing want of uniformity of contribution to central revenues 
and conlemplnte. to the extent that tributes may be remitted and payments made on 
account of ceded territories, a new burden upon them. But in no circumstances 
would this burden exceed one crore of ‘rupees, or £750,000 per annum, and there is 
every prospect of its remaining considerably below ibis amount by reason of the 
proposed setting otf of immunity debits against the credits raised. The committee 
oas also made certain rcconimendatiooa and suggeBtions with respect to immunities 
which, if accepted, would result in a substantial addition to federal revenues. It 
considers it also Justifiable to observe that certain provinces as well as certain StatM 
will to some extent be a burden on federal revenues and that those provinces will 
stand iu very much the same rel.'ition to the Federal Govern ment as these States 
which enjoy immunities and make no corresponding contributions in return. 

In conclusion the committee points out that, by the very fact of their entry into 
Federation, the States would be making a contribution which is not to be weighed 
in gnld!?fi scales. It is by no means iudiOirent to the importance of financial 
considerations, especially in these difficult times, but it has endeavoured to 
preserve a sense of proportion and to view all the elements of the problem in due 
relation to one another. It is on these grounds that it justifies which represents sn 
honest endeavour to do justice between all the parties eonr<;rned^ and to establish 
a fair and equitable basis which could be accepted by them all without prejudiciog 
either their interests or their self-respect. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 

Sir M. Viswetwarayj’i Bangalore Address 

Sir Bl. Viewetwaim^a delivered an address on the 8th Santembar 1S32 belora 
the Uoifersitj Union, Bangalore, on ''Unemployment in India/' He said mier alia t 

The Uvehplotment Peoblem 

The vnemiiloTment problem in its present acute form has arisen in India from 
twO| or rather, three causes. One is temporary, attributable to the world wide distur- 
banee of eoonoiric order since 1922 due to maldistribution of the world's gold sup- 
plies, failure to meet War debts, uneven production and high tariffs... A second 
caose is the rapid growth of product ion in India after the War, and a third one, 
the defects and disabilities under which this country has been labouring for a long 
time past. 

According to the statistics published by the League of Nations, the unemplojred 
population in European rountriea and the United States of America at the beginning 
of thia year numbered about 20 millions. Possibly in all these countries, the total 
number suffering from unemployment and short employment may not bo Icsa than 
50 million.' The statisiica of employment, production etc., in thia country are defec- 
tive which makes it dif6cult to get a true picture of its affairs. No data are miin- 
tained of industrial establishments which employ less than 20 peraons and no esti- 
mates are forthcoming of the value of production or income from agriculture, in- 
dustries or other occupations. A rough estimate puts the number of unemployed 
in India at 40 million and the total number of persons suffering from insufficient 
food, clothing, and shelter, even judged by the low Indian stanaards, cannot possi- 
bly be leas than a hundred million. 

Unbalanced Occupational Btbucture 

The agricultural population of India gets regulnr employment for from four to 
six months in the year, and for all practical purposes, has a holiday for the rest of 
the time. Its wages and earnings, and its standard of living, would be materially 
higher, if arrangements existed for providing it with regular employment in cottage 
and mral induatries during the mouths in which there is no farm work. 

The proportion of population which derives its support from agriculture in India 
is about 112 per cent. The corresponding percentages in other countries in recent 
years havej)^n 


United Kingdom 

lao 

United States 

22.0 

Germany 

30.5 

France 

383 

Canada 

35.0 


These fienres show that the pressure of the population on the soil in India Is 
excessive, there being about twice as large a number of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture as are to be found in cou ntrics in which agriculture and iDdus'trics are more 
evenly balanced 

The proportion of population which derives its support from industries in India 
is about 11.2 per cent the co rresf ending ptrccnisges in other countries in recent 
years being 


United Kingdom 

39.7 

United States 

29.3 

Germany 

88.1 

France 

31.1 

Canada 

26.9 


The chief point brought out by this comparison is that in each of the countries 
^Bsed, the percentage eff population employed in the agricultural group has decreas- 
M in «pursuaDce of a policy of iDdustrlalieption, while in India it has gone on in- 
owing to the absence of such a policy. 

Within the past twenty years, the population ol India has increased by about 38 
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millioB, lie popolalion dependent on ngricuUnre has inereued bnt then hM been 
no visible iiierem in proauction or occupations. Heinirdinc this phenomenon, in a 
addrcH before the Rotary Club, OOentta, the Editor of ‘HSapital” remarked 
Utat to ratt an uereatc of population in so short a period cannot ocenr without 
■nt^nfr a decline in the average income and standard of Imog.” 

Inc lollowiog table indicates in a rough way the per capita j income from' indus- 
tries and agriculture, respectively, of five of the most progriasivc countries cd the 
world oa compared with India 


Annual In]come 


Country. 

From Industries 

From Agriculture 

United States of America 

1,300 

286 

Canada 

1,047 

4G4 

United Kingdom 

806 

80 

Sweden 

314 

129 

Japan 

120 

85 

India 

13 

07 


Total 

1,586 

1,511 

888 

518 

205 

80 


India’s income from industries may be taken at about onc-fifth of that from agri- 
culture, whereas the corresponding income in Great Britain, for instance, is afa^ut 
ton times that derived from agriculture. Although the United {i>tates and Canada 
hold a dominating position so far as food products and raw materials arc concerned, 
their main source of wealth lies, not their fields, forests and iLinCd but in 
their factories.” 

The per capila standard of living depends on the country’s total production or 
income. If production increases, the standard of living will increase with it. If 
population increases while production' remains stationary, the average citiz-m will 
have less and less to live upon. And this is the position of India at the present 
time. A large increase in production is necessary because existing standards arc too 
low for decent human cxisience and population is growing rapidly in relation 
to incom e. 

In most estimates published by economists, you will find that in regard to divisi- 
ble wealth i)er capita, India ranks lowest of any country in the world, China alone 
excepted. The population of the country has been growing without any correspond- 
ing growth in income. Competent observers have rcmarkcu that the village popula- 
tion in many parts of the country lives on food often insufficient and of poor qua- 
lity, and child mortality is excessive. The average duration of life in India is only 
about; one-half of what it is among the more prosperous nations of the West. 


Importanck of Indv.stries 

Proceeding to point out the inportanceof industries. Sir M. Visweswarayya says 
The Montagu-Chelinsford Report characterises agriculture in India as a precari- 
ous occupation. There ia.no profit to be made from it and the indebtedness of the 
peasantry is growing. A comparison of the census figures between 1911 and 1931 
shows that while Western nations and .Fapan have been concentrating on industries 
and trade, India has been growing more and more predominantly agricultural. 

It is on record that since the World War, farm production in United States of 
America has increased .')0 per cent more rapidly than population. ^ 

In the year 1900, the income from industries in the United States was about 
equal to that from agriculture. But since 19CX) that country has so developed and 
expanded her iodiistrks that in a normal year the value of industrial products is 
about five timcsjhnt derived from agriculture. Sirailarily it is on record that Japan 
increased production from industries from one hillioa yea in 1911, that is, before the 
War, to nearly seven billion yen by the year 1926. ... 

These instances bear eloquent testimony to the predominant position induBtrics 
occupy' in the economic life of every progressive naiioa and how much India has 
lost in recent years Jby ioatteiitio:! u industrial development. 

&TATE Aid to ISDrSTRIFii 

Sir M. V^isweswarayya then goes on to refer to the reports of the varions Provin- 
cial Unemployment Committees and the views of the Government of India and 
points out how, while the Indian Government shoved on the resiwnsibility to toe 
Provincial Governments, the latter suficred from lack of funds. He pointed out 
how in Britain, the United States, Germany, Irish Free State, Soviet Russia and 
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Jmo the Gofenmeots wexe tokioff unceasing and active intereet in developing 
indastry and trade and naked the wvernment of India . to aid industries not only 
with eutisticB regarding poeaibiUtiea of production, but also by giving liberal and 
timely tariff protection. 

Discussing the effort expected from the praple. Sir M. V^isweswaraya laid 
emphasis on the need for selt-diBcipline. He continued 

BssTBicnNO QBOwni of Population 

I have already drawn attention to the importance of chocking tbo rapid growth 
of population under the present conditions of its low efficiency and income. Popula- 
tion may be reduced by emigration and by late marriages ; but the more modern 
and effective method is birth control. The Indian birth rate is higher than that of 
most European countries. Every now and then wc come across a |)crsoi? who by 
allowing himself to brine up a large family, has had to cut down comforts first, 
stint necessaries next and ultimately end his life in penury and distress, individual 
families should be advised by a suitable public organisation to keep down the 
number of children born within reasonable limits, llirtb control is now largely prac- 
tised in civilised countries and it is not unknown in India. If ndouted more 
extensively, it will helif to lednce misery in individual families and raise the general 
standard of living. 

XSAINING THE InDIVIDUAI 

Training m the household through the head of the family to proniote individual 
efficiency should become a regular feature of Indian life. Character, capacity for 
work, discipline initiative, enterprise and the habit of saving arc all niialitics, wliitdi 
^ young should imbibe from lessons imparted in the family. Heads of families 
should place in the hands of youg persons books and leaficts which tench self-help 
and sel^disciplinc. It should become a recognised practice in the country for the 
vast majority of adult population to regard it a duty to devote about 8 hours a day 
to some gainful occupation or other. Every adult person who works, that is who is 
is not idfe, will be thus doing his best to reduce poverty and increase the efficiency 
of our people. 

The wealth of a natioo is men 
— Kot silk, and cotton, and gold, 

The •admission of women to many occupations now restricted under unwritten 
social krwB to the male population, should no longer be witlibcld. The brunt of 
productive work at present falls on men, wouicn being assigned to inferior occupa- 
tiouB or left to remain idle, if the country's total output of work is ever to be 
satisfactory,' women shbuld be their fair share. You are aware that in Germany, 
Great BnOun^ aud .the United States women serve in various professions and in 
various capMilies, many of them in addition to their diiy-to-day domestic duties. In 
Soviet Bassia, wa understand, millions of women are making their wny to offices 
and factories. Soti^are engineerb and jouruulistB and some are even employi'd in 
the Army. 

Every ouficoa of energy that wc can find in the people should be utilised to 
iucreaae the^workiog force of the nation. 

Sir M. Visveswiffayya then referred to the need fur the training of the people in 
Bclf-disciplipe and in work and for the Universities devoting more attention to 
scientific research, eugineei^g, technology and higher commerce. 

Sir 111. Visve^arayya goes on to suggest tbnic emergency schemes in order to 
increase production and enlarge employment. They are : 

(1) Rapid IndnstriaHzaiion by multiplying factories and iudusLrial establish- 
ments. 

(2) Rural Reconstruction by increasing production from agriculture and from 
cotUf^ and home iodastries iu rural ureas by the co-operative cffiirt of 
the j^ple. 

(o) Establishment of Practical Training institutions to provide the last stages of 
precise knowledge needed for the practice of callings connected with industry and 
agriculture, for cducktcd youtl^s and adult businessmen. 

Scheme foe Industrialisation 

B^me No. 1. Rapid Industrialization. . . , 

The object of this proposal is to increase or multiply the number of industries 
sQd iuduitrial establianmcnts in the country aud work them with local labour. If a 
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lir|!« Bttmber of tbeie uo mieeestfallj ftarted oad opentid. 'tibw will gifo 
omplojineBl to oar worklew popalatioo and at the eame ttoie redaee the aoner 
whioh li foing oot .of the oonotiy year after jeer to paj lor the manolietacM 
peodocte Taported. 

It ii BMlea to atate that an/ more on the part of the Qofemaeat of the 
eoBotry to lanaeb a figorooa policy of indnatriaf adfanee in eo-operation with the 
laadera of the people will be enthnaiutiealij welcomed at thepreaent time. 

For oar preaeat parpoae, iodaitria may ba eooaidered uadhr three ciaaaea : 

flttoor i odof trim loelnding cottage and oome indostria ; 

lfodinm«acale indnatria requiring a capital outlay oi, aay, from Ba. 1 lakh to 
Ba, 30 lakbi ; 

LaTge-mle baiie Induatria like cotton mills, maehioeiy bduatria, autoaobileai 
etc., ceqniriiig a capital outlay exceeding, say, Be. 30 lakes. 

The limits of capital here gi?en ore arbitrary and are mentioned only for por- 
poaes of iUustration. 

It is easy to spread and devdop minor Industries rapidly in both urban and 
rural areas. People are need to them already ; only the methods are in many eaaa 
primitive, even thongh machinery itsel! may be modern. 

The scheme 1 have in view for minor industries is aomewHat like this 


The country should be divided into units of ares, each containing about 1,000 
housa or a population of 5{000.* 

In ths first yesr, the statistics of existing industiieB shoidO he oolleefecMnolndiog 
the quantities oft pioduots and their value and of the nnmber of persons employed 
in them. Thereafter at the end of each year, similar inforfflation should be obtained 
and recorded and progress reviewed. 

What new iodustria can bo started and how old ona may be kept efficient, or 
extended, should be under constant study in the locality. 

A Oottucil of representatives consisting of bnsinasmen and experta as far is 
available, nambeTinu from 7 to 12 persons, and elected by heads of familia U the 
area, should take all meaaara necasary to energize the population and mobilia 
local rcsourca to keep iudusirial activity proceeding at top speed. 

A review and statement of progress should bo prepared at the close of aeh year 
by the said Council. 

Associations, rounicipalitia, village pancliayats, and other bodia, both public 
and private, should encourage the establishment of industries in their midst by 
granting suitable concasions and facilities. 

The chief requirements in starting an industry are. management, money, markets, 
men, material and machinery. The first two, namdy, men of directing solUty and 
integrity for management and the supply of capital are the two most important 
needs to begin an industry. The public of ach locality should be on the look-out 
for such men and for sources of capital. The rest will present litlie or no diffi* 
eulty in this country. 


Medium-scale Industries.— To incrase the number of industria of this class, 
which will be generally managed by companies working on the joint-stock principle 
the provincial governments concerned should, through their rapective Departments 
of Industries and of ocher officers, githcr information, facts any statiatia regarding 
existing medium-scale industries. A survey should be msue of the resources 
available in the way of raw materials, power supply, market, etc., for establishing 
new industries. Businessmen should be invited by a public advertisement to suggest 
•chemes in which they may be interested. Chambers of Commerce and iodnstrial 
associations should be also requested to gather similar information. Where possible, 
Goveroment may engage local and foreign experts to travel through the province, 
jBOnsuit local business men and moueyea and influeutial men and submit to govern- 
meni preiiminaij proposals for new industries which in their opinion may be 
developed with profit. , ... 

If a eyetematic investigatfou ie set on loobju this way, it ahould be possible 
in almost every proynce tw discover, .in the course of a single giEiar, at least half a 
doaen Mhemes fit for aerions oonsideration. 

Xheieafter will follow a close scrutiny of- each scheme by provincial eommittm 
or directorate of pmeoue most interested in it and as well as b/ experts: T. ** 
pmnimiiiary expeosei ehoiHd ba ibared hv Oovemment and portly by the people 
Inte r es t ed. 
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B8fora ai^ idieme is flnsIW ftncUonsd for ezeeotioOf tke oapitsl cost and 
ojpmUng details of similar sebemes aetnally existing In Uds and moult eoantries 
sbonld be closelT studied, and it abonld nndersio semtinv at the 'hands of at leut 
two seta of adrisers who hare oonsideied it in^pendentfy. 

Large-scale Indnstries.— Large-scale indnstri^ and mannfaetnres saonid be 
pioneered by mnps of bnsiness men and dnaneiers with the aetire snpport in 
money and adfiee of the profineial gofemmeots. These will ineinde key fndnatrles 
lilm teztilea, steel, maehinerr and pumps, eieetrteal plant, automobiles, chemical 
industries and railway maeninery and plant. 

When prorineial gotemments in this country become autonomous, the repreaen- 
tatives of those govern menta should meet in conference and every provincial govern- 
ment should tan upon itself the responsibility of pioneering, through its business 
men and otherwise, two or three of these inaustries. The provincial governments 
sboold take financial risks in co-operation with business men and make sacrifices 
for 5 or 10 years at the eommeneemenk If this policy is adopted, the preliminary 
losses will be spread ov^ a large number of provincial governments and the burden 
will not be felt- In this way, almost all the basic iodustric* named can be esta- 
blished in 5 to 10 years time. 

It m in the initial stagcSf usually during 15 or 20 yean at tha oommenocment, 
mt the mpney resonroes and organising power of the provincial governmeota will 
oe needed. Alter that industries will look after tbemiDlvea with the enstomary help 
Bimilir to that usually given in the Dominions in regard to tsriif protection, 
bawna etc. 

Hm is soma mtssppnhension in eertuin influential circles that only sudi in- 
dustries should be start^ as are likely to pay dividendk mm the very start. They 
fail to recogmioR that there Is an element of speculating in almost every indnstry 
and if- is Aose piople wlgv ventage that win. It ahonM not be forgotten too 
uat even in an indnstnally developed country Hke the United Btates, statis- 
tics show that lb some yesQi out of, a hundred concerns started only about sixty 
surviveL 


Scheme Na 1 KmuL BEcoNgmucnow 


ThCTe IS no sgrioultural polity in India to 
methods, that is, methods woish have for their 


itimnlate production by Western 

' j t ^ — . constant aim the eliminating of 

and the eutting down of costs of production. The object of the rural recons- 
traction acheme is^ to Increase production and income by co-operative effort and 
modern methods. 'The principal characteristics of the scheme are ^ 

!Ae eountiy should be divided into unite of areas holding s population of about 
BIX thousand mnabitants. In tie first year, statistics shouldbe collected house by 
house, aqd au inventory taken of the total production of the village from agricul- 
tnjw induBt^ and service At flie end of evci^ year, similar information will be 
sQllecled snd recorded. The total produdion and income of the village from y«Mr 
to'y^r should be exhibited in the village ^avdi or hidl. 

The agency f o eatrj on /his wOfk will be a village council of 7 to 12 members 
by sn essociatioD consistiDg of ail the heads of funlHes in 
the village or dbe group of hamlets eonstltiitiog the unit area. This asoMiation 
will ineet jn conference about tijiee a yenr and will elect the Village executive 
courcii. At thoM conferences, the .provision of faciUticn for eiemciMsry educa- 
tion, occupational training add propaganda to foster' home diseiplfbe, ^ come 


The village council will be respohsibls to study the requirements and put info 
practice the various measures needed for increaflng produetion and income iis the 
area. Among the 8ubja:t8 ,ntbibh wiH ^cupy their close attention will be co-opera- 
tive farming, extension of irrigation, improvement of credit-iicUities jind supply of 
good seed and manure. 

.„*be scheme is based on the meuurel whicii I have seen psactiseo in certain 
*** the interior of |iapaP. In some village which I visited, 'the figures giv- 
ing the growth^! pro^ciion snd iMsome wore recorded on charts hong tip in the 
^ “alls and I gathered from these charts cases whese villages bad increased 
tfiegincqme shoot five-fold in 20 years. 

Provi;iion is also made in scheme for promoting certain diaciplinary measures 
of;the villager a good worker nod an emeient.busi- 

ness man. 
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Scheme No. 3. PfiicncAL .Tjuimimg IirsmunoHS 

This institution is proposed with a riow to provide the final stsHes of instruc- 
tioo, chiefly practical, iieodud bv youag persons before enterin' an/ pftrtionlar call- 
ing. It may be also attended by adnlt penons already in :)Gstneee to improee 
their skill ip management. The institation will riee the knowledge pnd skill re- 
quired by graduates and other young persons who hare eompletM their eeholastic 
training and wish to obtain practice c practical hints before they, enter a farm, an 
industry or a shop. 

A snort coarse not exceeding six months is all that is nsnally intended to bo 
given at these institutions. There will be at the head of eaeh of these, a manager of 
organising ability aaaiated by a ataff of expert insiractoni, meehaoiee, farmere and 
accountants. If a candidate wants information qr inatraetion not available in them, 
the manag**r will procure the same from onteide and enpply him. The manai^ 
may correspond with experts in any part of India and even with firme of consult- 
ing engineers, chemists, experts, etc., in foreign countries for this purpose. 

A City rosy have a fully equippra iitafffute, * a town may nave a practical 
training School, and a group of villages may Jointly set up a practical training 
ctaB8^ 

A City Inatitulo may provide practieid instruction in half a dozen cottage 
industries or lo the management of a farm or the spceeise practical training 
needed by managora and aecoantante for the neryfee of farming industry or 
trade. 

The Town Sehoti will be doing similar work but of a lower standaitr. The 
village doBium will give instruotioii of a stiH lower standard required by farmers aiut 
artieaos. 

The institute will also serve as an ]bntslltgenoe Bureau to eolleot and supply in- 
locauUiion from abroad lor the benefit of persous engaged in .an industry or traa<! 
in the local area. . , , ^ . 

The training given will fill the gap whidh at prmnt easts between the odncation 
rcew^ in schoUsCtc institftUons and the qualification needed in order to make good 
in a farm, fnotciry or ebop. It wIM be a tabstitoio for the dow, ill-regulated tram- 
ing obtayroable by the fait disn>pea]ing ayotem of apprenticeship. , 

In placing before you the Oiipo emergency schemes just ouiUned, I hav. 4efr. 
out maiiy details and dwelt onlV'^ the general governing considerations. 
any body of business men feci ' uiiereited in the seheaies and dcsiro furtber inforroa- 
tioo, I ahall ht bapinr t6 aaplify the Mine m detail. As sobm of 

those preeent in this andlmM ssnjr oe aws^ one of thiee atoposals— ^oc R'}™ 
RecoostructioB Bcbemo-^is fuHy explasDed in a printed pamphl^ issued uy me last 
year. 






